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PART    I. 
ANCIENT    HISTORY. 


CHAPTER   I. 

TUB  EARLY  AGES  OP  THE  WORLD,  PRIOR  TO  THE  OOMMENOft 
MENT  OF  GRECIAN  HISTORY. 

ANALYSIS.  1.  Tni  Crkatioiv.  The  earth  a  chaotic  mass.  Creation  of  light  Separattoo 
of  land  and  waters— 2.  Vegetable  life.  The  heavenly  bodies.  Animal  life.— 3.  God^s  blessing 
on  his  works.  Creation  of  man.  Dominion  given  to  him.  Institution  of  the  f  abbath.— 4.  Aii- 
TBDiLirviAN  History.  The  subjects  treated  of.-^.  The  earth  immediately  after  the  deluge. 
The  inheritance  given  to  Noah  and  his  cliildrcn.— 6.  The  building  of  Babel.  [Euphrates.  Geo- 
Rraphlcal  and  historical  account  of  the  surrounding  country.]  Confu^on  of  tongues,  and  dis- 
persion of  the  human  family. — 7.  Supposed  directions  taken  by  Noah  and  his  sons.— 8w  Eotpt- 
lAM  History.  Blis'raim,  the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  nation.  [Egypt]  The  government 
established  by  him.  Subverted  by  M6nes,  3400  B.  C— 9.  AccounlA  given  by  Herod'  otus,  Jos6- 
phus,  and  others.  [Memplds  and  Thebes.  Description  of.]  Traditions  relating  to  Mdnes. 
Uto  great  celebrity.  [The  Nik).]— 10.  Egyptian  history  lh>m  M^nes  to  Abraham.  The  erection 
of  the  Egyptian  pyramids.  [Description  of  them.]  Evidences  of  Egyptian  civilization  during 
the  time  of  Abraham.— 11.  The  Shepherd  Kings  in  I^ower  Egypt  Their  final  expulsion,  1900 
B.  C.  Joseph,  governor  of  Egypt  [Goshen.]  Commencement  of  Grecian  history.— IS.  Asia* 
TIC  History.  [Assyria.  Nineveh.]  Aahur  and  Nimrod.  [Babylon.]  The  worship  of  Nim- 
rod.— 13.  Conflicting  accounts  of  Ninus.  Assyria  and  Babylon  during  his  reign,  and  that  of  his 
«iiecewor.— 14.  Account  of  Semi  r' amis.  Her  conquests,  &c  [Indus  R.]  The  history  of  Assy- 
ria subsequent  lo  the  rolgn  of  Semlr'amls. 

1.  The  history  of  the  world  which  we  inhabit  commences  with 
the  first  act  of  creation,  when,  in  the  language  of  Moses, 

the  earliest  sacred  historian,  **  God  created  fhe  heavens  ^  ™on^^^ 
and  the  earth."  "We  are  told  that  the  earth  was  "  with- 
out form,  and  void" — a  shapeless,  chaotic  muss,  shrouded  in  a  man- 
tle of  darkness.  ]3ut  "  God  said,  let  tlierc  be  light;  and  there  was 
light."  At  the  command  of  the  same  infinite  power  the  waters  rolled 
together  into  their  appointed  places,  formmg  seas  and  oceans ;  and 
the  dry  land  appeared. 

2.  Then  the  mysteries  of  vegetable  life  began  to  start  into  being; 
beautiful  shrubs  and  flowers  adorned  the  fields,  lofty  trees  waved  in 
the  forest«,  and  herbs  and  grasses  covered  the  ground  with  verdora 
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The  stars,  those  gems  of  ev&amg,  shone  forth  in  the  sky ;  and  two 
greater  lights  were  set  in  the  firmament,  to  diride  the  daj  h-om  the 
night,  and  to  be  "  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  for 
years.'*  Then  the  finny- tribes  q>orted  in  "  the  waters  of  the  seas,^ 
the  birds  of  heaven  filled  the  air  with  their  melody,  and  the  earth 
brought  forth  abmidantly  "  eattle  and  creeping  things,'*  and  **  cyeiy 
living  creature  after  its  kind.*' 

3.  And  when  the  Almighty  architect  looked  npon  the  objects  of 
tTcation,  he  saw  that  "  all  were  good,"  and  he  blessed  the  works  of 
his  hands.  Then  he  ''  created  man*  in  his  own  image ;"  in  the  like 
ncss  of  Grod,  ''male  and  female  created  he  them;"  and  he  gave 
them  "  dominion  over  the  fish  of.  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the 
air,  nnd  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  npon  the  earlii."  This 
was  the  last  great  act  of  creation,  and  thns  Crod  ended  the  work 
which  he  had  made ;  and  having  rested  from  his  labors,  he  sanctified 
a  sabbath  or  day  of  rest,  ever  to  be  kept  holy,  in  grateful  remem- 
brance of  Him  who  made  all  things,  and  who  bestows  npon  man  all 
the  blessings  which  he  enjoys. 

4.  The  only  history  of  the  human  family  from  the  creation  of 
iL  AKTEDi-  -^^^  *o  *^®  *i°i©  of  the  deluge,**  a  period  of  more  than 
iMYiAKBUr    two  thousaud  years,  is  contained  in  the  first  six  clu^ 

'^^^'  ters  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  Moses  more  than  fourteen  hundred  years  after  the  flood.  The 
fall  of  our  first  parents  from  a  state  of  innocence  and  purity,  the 
transgression  of  Cain  and  the  death  of  Abel,  together  with  a  gen- 
ealogy of  the  patriarchs,  and  an  account  of  the  exceeding  wicked- 
ness of  mankind,  are  the  principal  subjects  treated  of  in  the  brief 
history  of  the  antediluvian  world. 

5.  When  Noah  and  his  family  came  forth  from  the  ark,  after  the 
deluge  had  subsided,  the  earth  was  again  a  barren  waste ;  for  the 
waters  had  prevailed  exceedingly,  so  that  the  hilltops  and  the  moun- 
tains were  covered ;  and  every  fowl,  and  beast,  and  creeping  thing 
and  every  man  that  had  been  left  exposed  to  the  raging  flood,  had 
been  destroyed  from  the  earth.  Noah  only  remained  alive,  and 
they  that  had  been  saved  with  him  in  the  ark ;  and  to  him,  and  his 
three  sons,  whose  names  were  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  the  whole 
earth  was  now  given  for  an  inheritance. 

6.  About  two  hundred  years  after  the  flood,  we  find  the  sons  of 
Noah  and  their  descendants,  or  many  of  them,  assembled  on  the 
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banks  of  the  Euphrates,'  in  a  region  called  the  "  Loud  of  Shinar," 
add  there  beginning  to  bmld  a  city, — together  with  a  tower,  whoso 
top,  imdj  boasted,  should  reach  unto  heaven.  But  the  Lord  came 
down  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower  which  the  children  of  men  in 
their  pride  and  impiety  were  building ;  and  he  there  confounded  the 
language  of  the  workmen,  that  they  might  not  imderstand  one  an* 
other ;  and  thus  the  building  of  the  tower,  which  was  called  Babel, 
was  abandoned,  and  the  people  were  scattered  abroad  oyer  the  wholo 
cartL 

7.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Noah  himself,  after  this  event, 
journeyed  eastward,  and  founded  the  empire  of  China ;  that  Shem 
was  the  father  of  the  nations  of  Southern  Asia ;  that  Ham  peopled 
Egypt;  and  that  the  descendants  of  Japheth  migrated  westward 
and  settled  in  the  countries  of  Europe,  or,  as  they  are  called  in 
Scripture,  the  "  Isles  of  the  Gentiles." 

8.  Soon  after  the  dispersion  of  mankind  from  Babel,  it  is  supposed 
that  Mis'  raim,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ham,  journeyed  into 

Egypt,'  where  he  became  the  founder  of  the  most  ancient  ^'^^^^ 
and  renowned  nation  of  antiquity.     The  government  es- 
tablished by  him  is  believed  to  have  been  that  of  an  aristocratic 

1.  The  EuphraUSy  the  most  consiUemblo  river  or  Western  Asia,  has  Its  sources  in  the  table 
lands  of  Armei^a,  about  ninety  miios  Trom  the  south-eastern  borders  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
•Quroes  of  the  Tigriii  are  lu  the  same  region,  but  fartbw  south.  The  general  direction  of  both 
rivers  is  south-east,  to  tlicir  entrance  Into  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  (See  Map^  p.  15.)  So 
late  as  the  age  of  Alexander  tho  Great,  each  of  these  rivers  preserved  a  separate  course  to  the 
sea,  but  not  long  aAer  they  became  united  about  eiglity  miles  from  their  mouth,  from  which 
point  they  have  ever  since  continued  to  flow  in  a  single  stroanu  Both  rivers  are  navigable  a 
considerable  distance,— both  have  their  regular  hiundations;  rising  twice  a  year— first  in  De- 
comber,  In  consequence  of  the  autumual  rains;  and  next  from  March  till  June,  owing  to  the 
mating  of  the  mountain  snows.  Tho  Scriptures  place  the  Garden  of  Eden  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  but  tho  exact  site  is  unknown. 

We  leara  that  soon  after  the  deliigc,  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  tho  two  rivers  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  where  stood  the  tower  of  Babel,  was  iuiown  as  the  Larid  of  Shinar :  afterwards  the 
empire  of  Assyria  or  Babylon  flourislied  here ;  and  still  later,  the  country  between  the  two 
rivers  was  called  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  Mf^opotamia,--a  compound  of  two  Greek  words, 
(mes9s  nnd  potamog^  slgnUying  **  between  the  rivers."  In  ancient  times  the  banks  of  both 
rivers  were  studded  with  cities  of  the  first  rank.  On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris  stood 
Nineveh;  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates  stood  tho  mighty  Babylon,  ^the  glory  oi  king- 
doms,*^ and  '^tbe  beauty  of  tho  Cbaldce's  excellency.''  Lower  Mesopotamia,  both  ^ve  and 
below  Babylon,  was  anciently  intersected  by  canals  in  every  direction,  many  of  which  can  still 
be  traoed ;  and  some  of  them  could  easily  be  restored  to  their  original  condition.  (Se» 
Map,p,\5,) 

X  Ancient  Eovrr,  called  by  tho  Hebrews  Mis' raim,  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  por- 
tions; Upper  or  Southern  Egypt,  of  which  Thebes  was  the  capital,  and  Lower  Egypt,  whose 
capital  was  M^nphis.  That  portion  of  Lower  Egypt  embraced  within  the  months  or  outlets  of 
tte  Nile,  the  Greeks  alterwards  called  the  Ddta,  trom  its  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the 
Qreek  letter  of  that  name.  (A)  Ancient  Egypt  probably  embraced  all  of  the  present  Nubia, 
•nd  perhaps  a  part  of  Abyssinia.    Modern  Egypt  Is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Mediterra- 
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priesthood,  whcse  lueuibers  were  the  patrons  of  the  arts  and  sciences; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  nation  was  divided  into  three  distinct 
classes, — the  priests,  the  military,  and  the  people ; — the  two  former 
holding  the  latter  and  most  numerous  body  in  subjection.  After 
this  government  had  existed  nearly  two  centuries,  under  rulers  whose 
names  have  perished,  M^nes,  a  military  chieftain,  is  supposed  to 
have  subverted  the  ancient  sacerdotal  despotism,  and  to  have  estab- 
lished thft  first  civil  monarchy,  about  2400  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Menes  Was  the  first  Pharaoh^  a  name  common  to  all  the  kings 
of  Egypt. 

9.  Upon  the  authority  of  Herod'  otus*  and  Jos6phus,*  to  the  first 
king,  Menes,  is  attributed  the  founding  of  Memphis,*  probably  the 
most  ancient  city  in  Egypt  Other  writers  ascribe  to  him  the  build- 
ing of  Thebes*  also ;  but  some  suppose  that  Thebes  was  built  many 

lean,  on  the  east  by  tlio  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  sonUi  by  Nubia,  and  on  the 
irest  by  the  Great  Desert  and  the  province  of  Barca. 

Tlie  cultivated  portion  of  Egypt,  embraced  mostly  witliln  a  narrow  valley  of  from  five  to 
twenty  miles  in  width,  la  indebted  wholly  to  the  annual  inundations  of  the  Nile  for  its  (brtility; 
and  without  them,  would  soon  become  a  barren  waste,  llie  river  ben^ins  to  swell,  in  its  hii^her 
parts,  \i\  April ;  but  at  the  Delta  no  increase  occurs  until  the  l)eginuing  of  June.  Its  greatest 
height  there  is  in  September,  when  the  Delta  is  almost  entirely  under  water.  By  the  end  of 
November  the  waters  leave  the  land  altogether,  having  deposited  a  rich  allu>ium.  Then  the 
Egyptian  spring  commences,  at  a  season  corresponding  to  our  winter,  when  the  whole  couutr}', 
covered  with  a  vivid  green,  bears  the  aspect  of  a  fruitful  garden.  {Map.,  p.  15.) 
1.  Herod' etu9 — the  caKiest  of  the  Greek  historians:  bom  484  B.  C 
it.  Jotiphun—n  celebrated  Jewish  historian:  bom  at  Jenisalero,  A.  D.  37. 

3.  Memphig,  a  (amous  city  of  Egypt,  whose  origin  dates  beyond  the  period  of  authentic  hiv 
tory,  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  fifteen  miles  south  fhwa 
the  apex  of  the  Delta— the  point  whence  the  waters  of  the  river  diverge  to  enter  the  sea  by 
different  channels.  But  few  relics  of  its  inngniflcenoe  now  occupy  the  ground  where  the  city 
once  stood,  the  materials  having  been  mostly  removed  for  the  building  of  modem  edifices.  At 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  Memphis  was  the  second  city  In  Egypt,  and  next  In  importance  to 
Alexandria,  the  capital ;  but  its  decay  had  already  begtm.  Even  In  the  twelfth  century  of  tho 
Clirlstian  era,  after  the  lapse  of  four  thousand  years  fh>ni  its  origin,  it  is  described  by  an  Orioti- 
lal  writer  as  containing  "works  so  wonderful  that  they  confound  even  a  renccling  mind,  utid 
such  as  the  most  eloquent  would  not  be  able  to  describe.^^    (Map,  p.  15.) 

4.  The  ruins  of  T/icbe.*,  "the  capital  of  a  by-gone  world,*'  are  siluute*!  in  the  narrow  vjilley 
of  the  Nile,  in  Upper  Egyp%  extending  about  seven  miles  along  both  b.inks  of  the  river.  Iforo 
are  still  to  be  seen  magnitlcent  ruins  of  temples,  palaces,  colossal  Htatue^  obclLiks,  and  touiOis 
which  attest  the  exceeding  wealth  and  power  of  the  early  Egyptians.  The  city  is  supposed  Ic 
have  attained  its  greatest  splendor  about  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  <  Hi 
the  east  side  of  the  river  the  principal  ruins  are  those  of  Cemoc  and  Luxor,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  apart.  Among  tho  former  arc  the  remains  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Ammon,  the  Jupiter 
of  the  Egyptians,  covering  more  than  nine  acres  of  ground.  A  larv:e  portion  of  this  stupendous 
structure  is  stilt  standing.  Tlio  principal  fh>nt  to  this  building  is  3CH  feet  iu  length,  and  148  fieet 
in  height,  with  a  door-way  In  the  middle  M  feet  high.  <»no  of  the  halls  in  this  vast  building 
covers  an  area  of  more  than  au  acre  and  a  quarter;  and  Its  roof,  consisting  of  enormous  slabs 
of  stone,  has  been  supported  by  134  huge  columns.  The  roof  of  what  Is  supposed  to  have  bem 
the  sanctuary,  or  place  from  which  the  oracles  were  delivered,  is  composed  of  throe  blocks  of 
granite,  painted  with  clusters  of  gilt  stars  on  a  blue  ground.  The  entnaice  to  this  room  waa 
marked  by  fuur  noble  obelisks,  each  70  feet  high,  three  of  which  arc  now  slandlnff.    At  lyixoi 
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centuries  later.  Mcnes  appears  to  liave  been  occupied,  during  most 
of  his  reign,  in  wars  witli  foreign  nations  to  us  unknown.  According 
to  numerous  traditions,  recorded  in  later  ages,  he  also  cultivated  tho 
arts  of  peace ;  he  protected  religion  and  the  priesthood,  and  erected 
temples ;  he  built  walls  of  defence  on  the  frontier  of  his  kingdom — 
and  he  dug  numerous  canals,  and  constructed  dikes,  both  to  draw  off 


MAP   ILLUSTEATIVK   OK   EARLY   BISTORT. 

•re  to  be  leen  tho  remains  of  a  magniflccnt  palaco,  aboul  800  feet  in  lenorth  by  200  In  width. 
On  ok^  side  of  the  doorway  Is  a  colossal  statue,  measuring  44  feet  from  the  ground.  Fronting 
tbeee  statues  were  two  ol>en8k8,  each  formed  of  a  single  block  of  red  granite,  80  feet  In  height^ 
and  beauUfulIy  sculptured.  A  few  years  ago  one  of  those  obelisks  was  taken  down,  and  con- 
▼Bjed,  at  great  expeune,  to  tlie  city  of  Paris,  w  here  it  has  been  erected  in  tho  Place  do  la  Con- 
corde. Among  the  ruins  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  at  Medlnet  Abou,  are  two  silling  colossal 
ds^xtm,  each  about  50  ft»ot  In  height,  supported  by  i)cdestals  of  corresponding  dimonalons,  Oa 
Ibe  same  sl<le  of  the  river.  In  the  raomitain-rangc  that  skirts  the  vallej-,  and  westwjirfl  of  tho 
ruins,  are  tlie  famoiu  catacombs,  or  burht '-places  of  the  ancient  inhabilarts,  excavated  in  tbo 
tolld  rock.    {Maft  p.  130 
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the  waters  of  the  Nile*  for  cnricliLDg  the  cultivated  lands,  and  to 
prevent  inundations.  His  name  is  common  in  ancient  records,  while 
many  subsequent  monarcLs  of  Egypt  have  been  forgotten.  Monu- 
ments still  exist  which  attest  the  veneration  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  posterity. 

10.  From  the  time  of  Menes  until  about  the  21st  century  before 
Christ,  the  period  when  Abraham  is  supposed  to  have  visited  Egypt,* 
little  is  known  of  Egyptian  history.  It  appears,  however,  from 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  first  interpreted  in  the  present  century,  and 
^rroborated  by  traditions  and  some  vague  historic  records,  that  the 
greatest  Egyptian  pyramids'  were  erected  three  or  four  himdred 
years  before  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  eight  or  nine  hundred  years 
before  the  era  of  Moses, — showing  a  truly  astonishing  degree  of 
power  and  grandeur  attained  by  the  Egyptian  monarchy  more  than 
four  thousand  years  ago.     When  Abraham  visited  Egypt  he  was  re- 

1.  The  JW/fl,  a  largo  river  or  eastern  Arrica,  is  formed  by  the  Juncliou  of  Uie  Ulilte  River  and 
the  Blue  River  in  the  cotmtry  of  Sconaar,  whence  Uie  iniiled  stream  flows  northward,  in  a  very 
winding  course,  through  Nubia  and  Egypt,  aiid  enters  the  Mediterranean  through  two  montlia, 
those  of  Rosetta  and  Damietta,  the  former  or  most  westerly  of  which  has  a  width  of  about  IbOO 
feet ;  and  the  latter  of  about  000.  The  Rosetta  channel  has  a  depth  of  about  five  feet  in  the  dry 
season,  and  the  Damietta  channel  of  seven  or  eight  feet  when  the  river  is  lowest.  Formerly  the 
Nile  entered  tlie  sea  by  seven  ditTcrent  channels,  several  of  which  still  occasionally  servo  for 
canals,  and  purposes  of  irrigation.  During  the  last  tliincen  hundred  miles  of  its  course,  the 
Nile  receives  no  tributary  on  either  side.  The  IVkite  river,  generally  regarded  as  the  true  Nile, 
about  whose  source  no  satisfactory  knowledge  has  yet  been  obtained,  is  supposed  to  have  its 
rise  in  the  highhmds  of  Central  Africa,  north  of  the  Equator.    (-Va/»,  y.  15.) 

2.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  vast  artitlcial  structures,  most  of  them  of  stone,  scattered  a* 
irr^ular  iuler>'al3  along  the  western  valley  of  the  Nile  from  Meroe,  (Mer-o-we)  In  modern 
Nubia,  to  the  site  of  ancient  Memphis  near  C;iiro.  (Ki-ro.)  The  largest,  best  known,  and  most 
celebrated,  are  the  three  pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  situated  on  a  platform  of  rock  about  150  feet 
alK>ve  tlie  \&fG\  of  the  surrounding  desert,  near  tho  ruins  of  Memphis,  seven  or  eight  miles 
south-west  from  Cairo.  Tlie  largest  of  these,  the  famous  pyramid  of  Che«ipa,  Is  a  gigantic  struc- 
ture, the  base  of  which  covers  a  surface  of  about  eleven  acres.  The  sides  of  the  base  corre- 
spond in  direction  with  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  each  measures,  at  tho  foundation,  746  fcot. 
Tlie  perpendicular  height  is  about  480  feet,  which  is  4:i  feet  9  inches  higher  than  Si.  Peters  al 
Home,  the  loftiest  edifice  of  modem  times.  This  huge  fabric  consists  of  two  hundred  and  sly 
layers  of  vast  blocks  of  stone,  rising  above  each  other  in  the  form  of  steps,  the  thickness  of 
which  diminishes  as  the  height  of  tho  pyramid  increases,  the  lower  layers  being  nearly  five  feel 
In  thickness,  and  the  upper  ones  about  eighteen  inches.  The  summit  of  the  pyramid  appears 
to  have  been,  orlginallj',  a  level  platform,  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  sqtmre.  Within  this  pyramid 
■everal  chambers  have  been  discovered,  lined  wi;h  immense  slabs  of  granite,  which  n.wsX  have 
been  conveyed  thither  from  a  great  distance  up  the  Nile,  llie  second  pyramid  at  Ghizeh  is 
coated  over  with  polished  stone  140  feet  downwards  fixim  the  summit,  thereby  removing  the 
InequallUos  occasioned  by  the  steps,  and  rendering  the  surface  smooth  and  unifonn.  Herod' o- 
lus  stat^  from  hiformation  derived  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  that  one  hundred  thousand  men 
•jrero  employed  twenty  years  in  construc-ng  tho  great  pyramid  of  Ghizeh,  and  that  ten  yearb 
nad  been  spent,  previously,  in  quarrying  the  stones  and  conveying  them  to  the  place.  The  re- 
raainlng  pyramids  of  Eg>-pt  correspond,  in  their  general  chanwter,  with  the  ouo  described,  with 
tho  exception  that  several  of  them  are  constructed  of  sun-burnt  brick.  No  reasonable  douo 
wm  exists  that  the  pyramids  were  designed  as  the  burial  places  of  kings. 
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oeived  with  the  hospitality  and  kindness  becoming  a  oiyilized  nation ; 
and  when  he  left  Egypt,  to  return  to  his  own  country,  the  ruling 
monarch  dismissed  him  and  all  his  people,  "  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver, 
and  in  gold." 

11.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Abraham's  visit  to 
Egypt,  Lower  Egypt  had  been  invaded  and  subdued*  by  the  Hyc'  sos, 
or  Shepherd  Kings,  a  roving  people  from  the  eastern  shores  of  tho 
Mediterranean, —probably  the  same  that  were  known,  at  a  later 
period,  in  sacred  history,  as  the  Philistines,  and  still  later  as  tho 
Phoenicians-  Kings  of  this  race  continued  to  rule  over  Lower  Egypt 
during  a  period  of  260  years,  but  they  were  finally  expelled,^  and 
driven  back  to  their  original  seats  in  Asia.  During  their  dominion, 
Upper  Egypt,  with  Thebes  its  capital,  appears  to  have  remained 
imder  the  government  of  the  native  Egyptians.  A  few  years  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  Joseph  was  appointed'^  governor 
or  regent  of  Egypt  under  one  of  the  Pharaohs ;  and  tho  family  of 
Jacob  was  settled**  in  the  land  of  Goshen.*  It  was  during  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  that  we  date  the  commencement  of 
Grecian  history,  with  the  supposed  founding  of  Argos  by  In'  achua, 
1856  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

12.  During  the  early  period  of  Egyptian  history  which  we  have 
described,  kingdoms  arose  and  mighty  cities  were  found- 
ed in  those  regions  of  Asia  first  peopled  by  the  imme-   ^^™ 
diatc  descendants  of  Noah.      After  the  dispersion  of 
mankind  from  Babel,  Ashur,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shem,  remained  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  place;   and  by  many  he  is  regarded  as  tho 
founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire,'  and  the  builder  of  Nineveh.'     But 

1.  **The  land  of  Ooshen  lay  along  tho  most  easterly  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  on  the  east  side 
of  it ;  Tor  it  is  evident  that  at  tho  time  of  the  Exodo  the  lu^clites  did  not  cross  the  Nile.  (Uale*B 
Analysis  of  Chronology^  i.  374.)  "The  '  land  of  GOshen'  was  between  Egypt  and  Canaan,  not 
fiu"  O-om  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile.^  {See  Map^  p.  15.)  (Cochajpu^g 
Hist,  of  tkv  Jaosy  p.  7.) 

2.  The  early  province  or  Icingdom  of  Assyria.  Is  usually  considered  as  luvlng  been  on  tb« 
Mstem  bank  of  the  river  Tigris,  Iiaving  Nineveh  for  its  capital.  But  it  is  probable  that  boHh 
Kinereb  and  Babylon  belonged  to  the  early  Assyrian  empire,  and  that  these  two  oitiee  were  al 
timee  the  capitals  of  separate  monarchies,  and  at  times  united  under  one  government,  whose 
territories  w&m  over  changing  by  conquest,  and  by  alliances  with  surrounding  trU>e8  or  nations. 

3.  The  city  otJ^huveh  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  east  banlc  of  tho  Tigris,  opposite  the 
modem  city  of  MosuL  (See  Map^  p.  15.)  Its  site  was  probably  identical  with  that  of  the  pre> 
seat  small  village  of  Nnnia,  and  what  is  called  the  "  tomb  of  Jonah  ;^*  which  are  surrounded  by 
vast  hftaps  of  ruins,  and  vestii^es  of  mounds,  tW>m  which  bricks  and  pieces  of  gypsum  are  dug 
out,  Kith  inscriptions  closely  resembling  those  found  among  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 

Of  the  early  history  of  Nineveh  little  is  Icnown.    Some  early  writers  describe  it  as  larger  than 
Babylon;  but  little  dependence  can  bo  placed  on  Uioir  statements.    It  is  believed,  however* 
a.  2150  B.  a  b.  1900  B  a  c.  1S73  B.  C.  d.  1863  B.  a 
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others'  ascribe  this  honor  to  Nimrod,  agraudson  of  Ilam,  who,  as  thoy 
suppose,  having  obtained  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Ashur,  built 
Nineveh,  and  encompassing  Babel  with  walls,  and  rebuilding  the  desert- 
ed citj,  raado  it  the  capital  of  his  empire,  under  the  name  of  Babylon, 


Uiat  Ihe  walls  lucJudcd,  besides  tho  bullillngs  of  the  city,  a  lan?e  extent  of  well-culti rated  gar- 
dens and  pasHire  grounds.  In  tiic  ninth  century  before  Christ,  it  was  described  by  the  propbc4 
Jonah  as  "an  exceeding  great  city  of  three  days' Jotimey,"  and  as  conlainins?  "more  than  six 
•core  tliousond  persons  thai  could  not  distinguisU  Imtweea  their  right  hand  ami  their  left,**  It 
!fl  generally  bcliovod  that  the  expre.wion  here  tJscd  donoled  childrm,  and  that  the  entire  popur 
iailon  of  the  city  numbered  seven  or  ci;;ht  liundrod  iliou!«uid  souls. 

Nineveh  was  a  city  of  great  commercial  importance.  Tlie  prophet  Nahuni  thus  addresses 
her:  "Tlwu  ha.t  muUipliod  thy  merchants  above  the  stars  of  heaven."  (iii.  IG.)  Nineveh  was 
liesiegod  an«l  lalien  by  Arbaces  tho  Mede,  In  tlie  eis?hth  century  before  Cliri^l;  and  in  ilie  year 
612  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ahasnenis,  or  Cjaxares,  king  of  Media,  who  look  great  "spoil  of 
silver  and  ^old,  and  none  end  of  tho  store  and  glory,  out  of  all  her  plcu^saiil  fm-julurc,"  making 
her  "empty,  and  void,  and  waste.**    (.Wap,  p.  15.) 

1.  According  to  oiu*  English  Bible  (Genesis,  x.  1 1),  "  .^shur  went  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Shl- 
Dar  (liabylon)  and  builded  Ninovoh."  Dut  by  many  this  reading  is  supposed  to  be  a  wrong 
Irauslalion,  and  that  tho  passage  sliould  read,  "From  that  land  he  (Nimrod)  went  forth  into 
Ashur,  (tho  name  of  a  i)rovlnce,)  and  built  Nineveli."  ("  Do  term  ilia  egressus  est  Assur  et 
tcdificavit  Nineveh."  (See  Ambon's  Classical  Diciionary,  article  Assyria.  See,  also,  the  subject 
examined  in  Halo's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  i.  -I.ID-I.) 

2.  Ancient  Tiabtfim^  once  the  greatest,  most  nini?uincont,  and  most  powerful  city  of  the  workl, 
Btood  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Kuphnites,  about  350  miles  from  the  entrance  of  that  stream 
into  tlie  Persian  tJulf.  The  buildhig  of  Uabel  was  probably  the  commencement  of  the  city,  but 
it  is  suppo.sjd  to  have  attained  its  greatest  glory  during  the  reign  of  the  Assyrian  queen,  Semir- 
amis.  Differcut  writers  give  different  accoounLs  of  ilie  extent  of  this  city.  The  tireck  hiatoriau 
Herod' otus,  who  visited  it  in  the  fourtli  century  before  Christ,  while  its  walls  were  still  standing 
and  much  of  its  early  magnificence  remaining,  described  it  as  a  perfect  squrtre,  the  wollsof 
each  side  being  l:;id  furlongs,  or  fifleca  miles  in  length.  According  to  this  computation  the  cUy 
embraced  an  area  of  'i^  square  mile-*.  But  Diodorus  reduces  the  suppo^»d  urea  lo  72  square 
miles ; — equal,  however,  to  three  and  a  half  limes  tiie  area  of  I^ndon,  with  all  its  suburbs. 
Some  writers  have  supposed  that  the  city  contained  a  p«>pulatlon  of  at  least  live  millions  of 
people.  Others  have  reduced  this  animate  to  one  million.  It  is  highly  inipn)bable  tliat  the 
whole  of  the  immense  area  inclosetl  by  the  walls  was  tilled  with  the  build'mgd  of  a  compact 
city. 

Tho  walls  of  Babylon,  which  were  built  of  largo  bricks  cemented  with  bitumen,  are  said  lo 
nave  been  30()  feet  higli,  and  S7  feet  in  thickiuvH.-*,  ilanked  with  lofty  lowers,  and  pierced  by  ItX) 
gates  of  brasH.  The  two  portions  of  tho  ciiy,  on  each  side  of  the  Euphrates,  were  connected  by 
a  bridge  of  stone,  which  rested  on  arches  of  ihe  s.'iine  material.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Beliis, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  tower  oi  Babel,  is  described  by  Herod' otus  as  an  immense  slruclur©, 
square  at  the  baj*e,  and  rising,  in  eight  distinct  stories  to  the  height  of  nearly  GOO  feet,  lleroti'- 
Otus  says  lh.it  when  he  visited  Babylon  the  brazen  gates  of  this  temple  were  still  to  be  seen, 
and  that  In  the  upper  story  there  was  a  couch  magnificently  adorned,  and  nciir  it  a  table  af  solid 
Kold.  Herod' oHis  also  mentions  a  statue  of  gold  twelve  cubits  high,— 8»ipi>osod  to  ha>e  been 
the  "golden  inuige'^  set  up  by  Nebuchadne/.zur.  Tiie  site  of  Uiis  temple  h;is  Iveeu  identiHed  m 
that  of  the  ruins  now  imlled  by  the  Arabs  the  "Dirs  Nimroud,''  or  Toicer  of  Ximrod. 

Later  writers  titan  Herod'  otus  speak  of  a  timnel  under  tho  Euphrates — subterranean  banquet* 
tfig  rooms  of  brass— and  hanging  gr.rdens  elevated  three  hundred  feet  above  the  city;  but  as 
Herod' otus  is  silent  on  these  points,  serious  doub!s  have  been  e.itortained  of  the  existence  of 
these  structure:*. 

Nothing  now  remains  of  tlio  buildings  of  ancient  Babylon  but  immense  and  slmpeless  masses 
frfnilns;  their  nites  being  partly  occui)ied  by  the  modern  and  me^mly  built  town  of  Hillali,  on 
tbe  western  bank  u(  the  Euphralos.  This  town,  surrounded  by  nmd  walls,  conlalni  a  mixed 
Arabian  and  Jcwl^  population  of  sbc  or  seven  thousand  souls.    {M^^p,  p.  15.) 
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about  GOO  years  after  the  J»3liigc,  and  2555  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  After  his  death,  Nimrod  was  deified  for  his  great  actions, 
and  called  Belus  :  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  tower  of  Babel,  rising 
high  above  the  walls  of  Babylon,  but  still  in  an  unfinished  state,  was 
consecrated  to  his  worship. 

13.  While  some  believe  that  the  monarch  Ninus  was  the  son  of 
Niinrod,  and  that  Ass}Tia  and  Babylon  formed  one  united  emj-iro 
under  the  immediate  successors  of  the  first  founder;  others  regard 
Ninus  as  an  Assyrian  prince,  who,  by  conciuering  Babylon,  united 
the  hitherto  separate  empires,  more  tlian  four  hundred  years  after 
the  reign  of  Nimrod;  while  others  still  regard  Ninus  as  only  a  per- 
sonification of  Nineveh*  During  the  reign  of  Ninus,  and  also 
during  that  of  his  supposed  queen  and  successor,  Semir'amis,  the 
boundaries  of  the  united  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empires  are  said 
to  have  been  greatly  enlarged  by  conquest ;  but  the  accounts  that 
are  given  of  these  events  are  evidently  so  exaggerated,  that  little  re- 
liance can  be  placed  upon  them. 

14.  Semir'amis,  who  was  raised  from  an  humble  station  to  be- 
come the  (lueen  of  Ninus,  is  described  as  a  woman  of  uncommon 
courage  and  masculine  character,  the  main  object  of  whose  ambition 
was  to  immortalize  her  name  by  the  greatness  of  her  exploits.  Her 
conquests  are  said  to  have  embraced  nearly  all  the  then  known  Avorld, 
extending  as  far  as  Central  Africa  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  far  as 
the  Indus,*  in  Asia,  on  the  other.  She  is  said  to  have  raised,  at  one 
time,  an  army  of  more  than  three  millions  of  men,  and  to  have  em- 
ployed two  millions  of  workmen  in  adorning  Babylon — statements 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  current  opinion  of  the  sparse  population 
of  the  world  at  this  early  period.  After  the  reign  of  Semir'  amis, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  during  the  tune  of  the  sojourn  of 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Assyria  for 
more  than  thirty  generations. 

1.  The  river  Indu/t^  or  Sinde,  rises  in  the  llironialeh  mountains,  and  running  in  a  soiiU  WM^ 
mij  diioctkNi  enters  the  Arabian  Sea  near  the  weatern  extremity  of  Hindo^tao. 
a.  Niebuhr's  Ancient  UisU  1. 5S, 
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CHAPTER   IL 


THE  FABULOUS  AND    LEGENDARY  PERIOD  OF  GRECIAN 
HISTORY: 

ENDING  vnra  the  close  of  tub  tcojan  war,  1183  b  a 

ANALYSIS.  1.  ExtoDt  of  Ancicnl  Greece.  Of  Modem  Greece.  The  most  ancient  luwne  «rf 
Uie  country.— 2.  The  two  general  divisions  of  Modem  Greece.  Extent  of  Northoro  Greoco. 
Of  the  Morda.  Whole  area  of  llie  country  so  renowned  in  history .—3.  The  gi«ieral  furfiioe  of 
(ho  country.  Its  fertility.— 4.  Mountains  of  Greece.  Rivers.  Climate.  The  seasons.  Scenery. 
Classical  associations. 

5.  Grkcian  AIytholooy,  Uie  proper  introduction  to  Grecian  history.— 6.  Chaos,  Earth,  and 
Heaven.  The  offspring  of  ICarlh  and  U'  ranus,  [U'  ran»ts ;  the  Titans :  the  Cjclopes.]— 7.  U'  rauua 
is  dethroned,  and  Is  succeeded  by  Sat' urn.  [The  Furies:  the  Giants:  and  the  Mclian  Nymphs. 
Venus,  Saturn.  Jupiter.  Nep'tune.  Plii'.o.]— 8.  War  of  tho  Titans  against  Sal' um.  War 
of  the  Giants  with  Jiipiler.  The  result.  New  dynasty  of  the  gods.— 9.  The  wives  of  Jupiter. 
[Juno.]  His  offsprinif.  [Mer'cury.  Murs.  Apol'lo.  Vul'can.  Diiina.  Miner' va.]  Othei 
oelesUal  divluIUoa.  [C^ros.  Ves'Uu] — 10.  Otiier  deities  not  included  among  the  celestials. 
[Bac'chus.  Iris.  Ilebe.  The  Muses.  The  Fates.  The  Graces.]  Monsters.  [Harpies.  Gor*- 
gons.]  Rebellions  against  Jupiter.  [Olyra'pus.]— 11,  Numbers,  and  character,  of  the  l^jpenda 
of  the  gods.    Vulgar  belief,  and  philo^phical  explanations  of  tliem. 

13.  Earlikst  Inuabitants  of  Grbkck.  The  Pelas'gians.  Tribes  included  under  this 
oamc.— 13.  Character  and  civilization  of  the  Pehis'gSans.  [Cycl6i»ean  structures.  Asia 
Minor.]— 14.  Forkiqn  Sbttlkrs  in  Grkbck.  Reputed  founding  of  Argos.  [Ar'gos.  Ar'- 
Rolia.  Ocdanus.  In'  achus.]  The  accoimts  of  the  early  Grecian  settlements  not  reliable.- 15. 
Tlie  founding  of  Athens.  [At*  tica.  Ogy'  gea.]  The  elements  of  Grecian  civilization  altribuiod 
to  Wcropa.  The  story  ofC^crops  doubtless  fabulous.— 16.  Legend  of  the  contest  l)Ctwecn  Min- 
01*' va  and  Nep'tune. — 17.  Cran'aus  and  Amphlc'tyon.  Dan'aiis  and  Cad'mua.  [Btpoilap 
Thebc8.>-18.  General  character  of  the  account«  of  foreign  settlers  In  Greece.  Value  of  those  tni- 
dilion*.  Tlie  pn>bable  truth  iji  relation  to  them,  which  accounts  for  the  iutemiixtiupe  of  foreign 
with  Grecian  mythology.    [/Egean  Sea.] 

19.  The  Hkllknes  appear  in  Thcssaly,  about  1384  B.  C,  and  become  the  ruling  class  among 
the  Grecians,— 20.  Hellen  the  son  of  DeucAlion.  The  several  Grecian  tribes.  The  vEolian  tribe. 
--2I.  The  Hkroic  Aok.  Our  knowledge  of  GrccUm  history  during  this  period.  Character  mid 
\alue  of  the  Heroic  legends.  The  most  Important  of  them.  [IsL  Hercules.  3d.  Thbseus.  3tU 
Argonaiitic  expedition.  4lh.  Theban  and  Ar'gollc  war.]— 2*^.  The  Argonautic  expedilion 
thought  the  most  importanU  Probably  a  poetic  Action.  [SamothrAce.  Euxlne  Sea.]  Proba- 
bility of  naval  exp3ditions  at  U»ls  early  period,  and  their  results.  [Minos.  Crete.]- 23.  Optr- 
Ing  of  the  Trojan  war.  Its  alleged  causes.  [Troy.  Lacedse'  raon.]— 34.  Paris,— the  Highl  c»f 
Hrslen,— the  war  which  followed.— 25.  Remarks  on  the  supposed  reality  of  the  war.  [The  fiiblo 
of  Helen.]— S6.  What  kind  ol  truth  is  to  be  extracted  from  Homer's  account. 

C«temporart  History.- 1.  Our  limited  knowledge  of  cotemporary  history  during  thu 
period.  Rome.  Europe.  Central  Western  Asia.  Eg}T>tian  History.- 2.  The  conqueeU  cf 
flesos'  Iris.  [Libya.  EthI6pia.  The  Ganges.  Thracians  and  Scythians.]  The  columns  erect* 
od  by  Sesos' tris.— 3.  Statues  of  Sesostris  at  Tpsam'boid.  Historical  sculptures.— 4.  Remarki 
on  the  evidences  of  the  existence  of  this  conqueror.  The  close  of  his  reign.  Subsequeoi 
Egyptian  history.— 5.  The  Israelites  at  the  i)eriod  of  the  commencement  of  Grecian  history. 
Their  situation  after  the  death  of  J.>seph.  Their  exodus  flnom  Egypt,  10^18  B.  C.—O.  Wa1lde^ 
lu(.-«  io  the  wUdernoM     Potsage  of  Uie  Jordan.    [Arabia.    Jordan.    I'akustiuo.]    Ueath  ol 
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Moeee.  Isnui  during  the  time  of  Joshua  aiid  the  elders.— 7.  Israel  mlec  by  Jodgos  jtntll  the 
time  of  SauL  The  Israelites  frequently  apostaUzo  to  idolatry.  [M6abl(c9.  C&naanitee.}— 8. 
Their  ddiveraiiC*  fh>in  the  Mid'iauites  and  Aai'alekit(^  [Ix)calitics  of  these  tribes.]— 0.  De> 
liveranoe  fknom  the  Philistines  and  Am'  monites.  [Localities  of  these  tribes.]  Samson,  Ell,  and 
SamueL    Saul  anointed  king  over  Israel,  1110  B.  C— 10.  Closing  remarks. 

1.  Greece,  which  is  the  Roman  name  of  the  country  whose  his- 
t  oKooRAPm-  *^^y  ^®  °®^*  proceed  to  narrate,  but  which  was  called 

OAL  DEscaip-  by  the  natives  HeU  las^  denoting  the  country  of  the 
Tiow.  Hellenes^  comprised,  in  its  most  flourishing  period, 
Dearly  the  whole  of  the  great  eastern  peninsula  of  southern  Europe 
—extending  north  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  waters  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago.  Modem  Greece,  however,  has  a  less  extent 
on  the  north,  as  Thes'  saly,  Epirus,  and  Macedonia  have"  been  taken 
from  it,  and  annexed  to  the  Turkish  empire.  The  area  of  Modern 
Greece  is  less  than  that  of  Portugal ;  but  owing  to  the  irregularities 
of  its  shores,  its  range  of  seacoast  is  greater  than  that  of  the  whole 
of  Spain.  The  most  ancient  name  by  which  Greece  was  known  to 
other  nations  was  lonia^ — ^a  term  which  Josephus  derives  from  Ja- 
van,  the  son  of  Japhet,  and  grandson  of  Noah :  although  the  Greeks 
themselves  applied  the  term  lones  only  to  the  descendants  of  the 
febulous  /'cm,  son  of  Xiithus. 

2.  Modem  Greece  is  divided  into  two  principal  portions  V;pNorth- 
em  Greece  or  Hel'  las,  and  Southern  Greece,  or  Mor6a — tnciently 
called  Peloponnesus.  The  former  includes  the  country  of\he  an- 
cient Grecian  States,  Acarndnia,  -^t61ia,  L6cris,  Ph6ois,  B6ris, 
B<£6tia,  EuboD'  a,  and  At'  tica ;  and  the  latter,  the  Peloponnesilm . 
States  of  E'  lis,  Achdia,  Cor'  inth,  Ar'  golis,  Lac6nia,  and  Mess^nia; 
whose  localities  may  be  learned  from  the  accompanying  map.  The 
greatest  length  of  the  northern  portion,  which  is  from  north-west  to 
south  east,  is  about  two  hundred  miles,  with  an  average  width  of 
fifty  miles.  The  greatest  length  of  the  Mor6a,  which  b  from  north 
to  south,  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles.  The  whole  area  of 
the  country  so  renowned  in  history  under  the  name  of  Greece  or 
Xlel'  las,  is  only  about  twenty  thousand  square  miles,  which  is  less 
than  half  the  area  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  * 

3.  The  general  surface  of  Greece  is  mountainous ;  and  almost  the 
only  fertile  spots  are  the  numerous  and  usually  narrow  plains  along 
the  sea-shore  and  the  banks  of  rivers,  or,  as  in  several  places,  large 
basins,  which  apparently  once  formed  the  beds  of  mountain  lakes. 
The  largest  tracts  of  level  country  are  in  westem  Hel'  las,  and  along 
the  northern  and  north-western  shores  of  the  Mor^a. 
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4.  The  motHitnicf?  of  Greece  arc  of  the  Alpine  character,  and  are 
remarkable  for  tlieir  numerous  grottos  and  caverns.  Their  abrupt 
foimmits  never  rise  to  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow.  There  are  no 
navigable  rivers  in  Greece,  but  this  want  is  obviated  by  the  numerous 
gulfs  and  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  indent  the  coast  on  every  side,  and 
thus  furnish  unusual  facilities  to  commerce,  while  they  add  to  the 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  scenery.  The  climate  of  Greece  is  for  tho 
inost  part  healthy,  except  hi  the  low  and  marshy  tracts  around  the 
shores  and  lakes.  Tlio  winters  are  short.  Spring  and  autumn  arc 
rainy  seasons,  when  many  parts  of  the  country  are  inundated ;  but 
during  the  whole  summer,  which  comprises  half  the  year,  a  cloud  in 
the  sky  is  rare  in  several  parts  of  the  country.  Grecian  scenery  is 
unsurpassed  in  romantic  wildness  and  beauty ;  but  our  deepest  inter- 
est in  the  country  arises  from  its  classical  associations,  and  rhe  ruins 
of  ancient  art  and  splendor  scattered  over  it. 

5.  As  the  Greeks,  in  common  with  the  Egyptians  and  other  East 
em  nations,  placed  the  reign  of  the  gods  anterior  to  the 

race  of  mortal*,  therefore  Grecian  mythology*  forms  the    uxrmxiMQr 
most  appropriate  introduction  to  Grecian  history. 

6.  According  to  Grecian  philosophy,  first  in  the  order  of  time 
came  ChdoaJ  a  heterogeneous  mass  containing  all  the  seeds  of  nature ; 
then  "  br^d-breasted  Earth,"  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who  produced 
L''ranus/or  Heaven,  the  mountains,  and  the  barren  and  billowy  sea. 
Then  J^artli  marriell  U'  ranus*  or  Heaven,  and  from  this  union  came 
a  numerous  and  powerful  brood,  the  Titans'  and  the  Cycl6pes,*  and 
the  gods  of  the  wintry  season, — Kot'tos,  Briureus,  and  Gy'ges,  who 
had  each  a  hundred  hands, — supposed  to  be  personifications  of  the 
Jiail,  the  rain,  and  the  snow. 

1.  Mytiiolooy,  from  two  Creek  words  slgiiif^io;;  a  **/«*'<"  *"*!  ti^ditcourge^  la  a  oyMein 
of  roytl)^  or  fubiilotis  opinions  and  doctrines  respecting  llie  deitios  which  heathen  naliont 
have  ptipposod  to  preside  over  the  worid,  or  to  inflneiioe  its  aflhira. 

2.  U  rthusy  from  a  Greek  word  signiiying  "heaven,"  or  "sky,"  was  the  raost  ancient  of  all 
the  gmls. 

3.  The  TiVtv.t  wore  six  male*— Occaniw,  Ctolos,  Crlos,  Ilj^Msrion,  Japetoa,  and  Kror^wi,  or 
Bat' iim,  and  six  fcraulos,— Th/'io,  Rli^n,  Tlnimia,  Mneinos'  yne,  Phoe'  bo,  and  Tothys.  OcranuH 
or  the  Ocean,  csi>oij|o<l  his  slstorT^iliys,  and  their  children  were  the  rivers  of  the  earth,  and  il»e 
throe  thousand  Ot'eanUlos  or  ncenn-njTnphs.  Ilyp(*rion  married  his  sister  Theia,  by  whom  lie 
b-wl  Aiudra,  or  the  moruimr,  and  also  the  snn  and  moon. 

4.  The  Cye-'Aprs  were  a  race  of  gitrantic  size,  haxint?  but  one  eye,  and  that  placed  In  the  centre 
o.'tho  forehead.  AccordliiR  to  some  necount«  there  were  many  of  this  rnee,  l)iit  accordin<  lo 
tl  "  poet  Hesiod,  the  principal  authority  in  Grecian  mjiholiHfy,  ihev  were  only  throe  in  num 
ber,  Vron'  t(»t  Strr'  i};ic.<^  nntl  Jir' gru^  words  which  sipilfy  In  the  c:reek,  Thtuidnr,  I.ivhtul:iir, 
and  'lie  rapid  name.  The  poets  converle<l  them  Into  sniiih)* — ilio  a^HMt^nuts  of  the  dre-fftw! 
Vulcan  T»  e  CjrlApos  were  probably  i)en»onlfloationa  of  the  enen^ies  of  the  "powers  of  ihB 
■ir." 
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7.  The  Titans  made  war  upon  their  father,  who  was  wounded  by 
Sat' urn,*  the  youngest  and  bravest  ot  his  sons.  Prom  the  drops  of 
blood  which  flowed  from  the  wound  and  fell  upon  the  earth,  sprung 
the  Furies,'  the  Giants,'  and  the  Mclian  nymphs;*  and  from  those 
which  fell  into  the  sea,  sprung  Venus,*  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty. 
U'ranus  or  Heaven  being  dethroned.  Sat' urn,  by  the  consent  of  his 
brethren,  was  permitted  to  reign  in  his  stead,  on  condition  that  ho 
would  destroy  all  his  male  children :  but  Kh^a  his  wife  concealed 
from  him  the  birth  of  Jupiter,*  Nep'  tune,'  and  Pluto.' 


1.  Sflt' ttm,  the  yonngesl  but  most  powerful  of.lh©  Titans,  culled  by  the  GreekA,  KrunoA,  a 
word  signifying  ■'Time,*'  Is  generally  represented  as  an  old  man,  bent  by  age  and  inflmiity, 
holding  a  scythe  in  his  right  hand,  together  with  a  serpent  that  bites  its  own  tail,  which  is  an 
emblem  of  time,  and  of  the  revolution  of  the  year.  In  bis  lea  baud  be  has  a  ciiiid  which  lie 
raises  up  as  if  to  devour  it— as  time  devours  all  things. 

When  Sat'  urn  was  banished  by  his  son  Jiipitcr,  ho  is  said  to  have  fled  to  Italy,  where  be 
employed  himself  In  civilizing  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  pcDple.  Ills  reign  tliere  was  so 
beneficent  and  virtuous  that  mankind  have  called  it  the  golden  ape.  According  to  IIe»i«id, 
Bat'  urn  nUed  over  the  Isl^  of  the  Blessed,  at  the  end  of  the  earth,  by  the  ^^  deep  eddying 


2.  The  Furieg  were  throe  goddesses,  whose  names  signified  the  **  Unceasing,''  tho**£nYier," 
mid  the  **  Blood-avenger."  They  are  usualy  represented  with  looks  Hill  of  terror,  eayh  brnfid- 
ishing  a  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  scoui^  of  auakos  In  the  other.  They  torment  guilty  oon- 
scieuccs,  and  punish  the  crimes  of  bad  men.  • 

3.  The  Oiants  are  represented  as  of  uncommon  stature,  with  strength  proportioned  to  their 
gigantic  size.  The  war  of  the  Titans  against  Sat'  urn,  and  that  of  the  Giants  against  J<ipiter,  hro 
very  celebrated  in  mytliology.  Ii  is  believed  that  the  Giants  were  noUiing  more  than  Itie  ener- 
gies of  nature  personified,  and  thatlhe  war  with  J&pller  is  an  allegorical  representation  of  some 

,  tremendous  convnlsion  of  nature  in  eoAy  times. 

4.  In  Grecian  mythology,  all  the  regions  of  earth  and  water  were  peopled  with  beauUfUl  fo- 
male  forms  called  nymphs,  divided  into  various  orders  according  to  the  place  of  their  abode. 
Tlie  Mclian  njmphs  were  those  which  watched  over  gardens  and  flocks. 

5.  Vinua^  the  most  beautif^il  of  all  the  goddesses,  is  sometimes  represented  as  ridng  out  of 
the  sea,  and  wringing  her  locks,— sometimes  drawn  in  a  sea-shell  by  Tritons— sea-detUes  ibat 
were  half  fish  and  half  human — and  sometimes  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  swans.  Swans,  dovoe, 
anrl  sparrows,  wore  sacred  to  her.    Her  flivorito  plants  were  the  rose  and  the  myrtle. 

(X  Jiipitery  called  llie  ^father  of  men  and  gods,"  is  placed  at  the'head  of  the  entire  system  of 
the  universe.  lie  is  supreme  over  all :  earthly  mouarclis  derive  their  authority  from  him,  and 
bis  will  Is  (ate.  He  is  generally  represented  as  nu^estlc  in  appearance,  seated  on  a  throne,  with 
a  seeptre  in  one  hand,  and  thunderbolts  in  tlie  other.  The  easle,  which  is  sacred  to  hira,  te 
Bl&nfling  by  his  side.  Regarding  Jdpiter  as  the  surrounding  elhor,  or  atmosphere,  the  numer- 
ous fables  of  thle  monarch  of  the  gods  may  b^  considered  allegories  which  typify  the  great  gen- 
erative power  of  the  universe,  displaying  itself  lu  a  variety  of  ways,  and  uudor  the  ^reate^ 
dJveralty  of  forms.  - 

7.  J^'ep'  tune,  the  "Earth-shaker,"  and  ruler  6t  the  sea,  is  Second  only  to  Jupiter  In  pouei  t 
He  Is  represented,  like  Jupiter,  of  a  serene  and  majestic  n:i]tect,  seated  in  a  chariot  made  of  a  ' 
shell,  bearing  a  trident  in  his  right  hand,  and  drawn  by.doiphins  and  sea-horses ;  while  the 
tritoius  nymphs,  and  other  sea^nonstera,  gambol  around  him. 

8.  PliUo,  called  also  H&des  and  Or'  cus,  the  god  of  the  lower  world,  is  represented  as  a  man 
of  a  stem  aspect,  seated  on  a  throne  of  sulphur,  from  beneath  which  flow  the  rivers  Lethe  or 
Oblivion,  Phleg'  ethon,  Cocy'tus,  and  Ach'  eron.  In  oae  hand  he  holds  a  bideut,  or  sceptre 
with  tv/o  forks,  and  In  the  other,  the  keys  of  hell.  His  queen,  Pros' erjilne,  Is  sometimes  seated 
by  blm     He  Is  described  by  the  poets  as  a  being  Inexomble  and  deaf  lo  snpplL-atiou,  and  an 
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8.  Tb3  Titans,  informed  that  Sat' urn  had  sayod  his  children, 
made  war  upon  him  and  dethroned  him ;  but  he  was  restored  by  his 
son  Jupiter.  Yet  the  latter  afterwards  conspired  against  his  father, 
and  after  a  long  war  with  him  and  his  giant  progeny,  which  lasted 
ten  ftdl  years,  and  in  which  all  the  gods  took  part,  ho  drove  Sat'  urn 
from  the  kingdom,  and  then  divided,  between  himself  and  his 
brothers  Nop' tune  and  Pluto,  the  dominion  of  the  universe,  taking 
lirjiven  as  his  own  portion,  and  assigning  the  sea  to  Nep'  tune,  and 
tc  Pluto  the  lower  regions,  the  abodes  of  the  dead.  With  Jupiter 
and  his  brethren  begins  a  new  dynasty  of  the  gods,  being  those,  for 
the  most  part,  whom  the  Greeks  recognised  and  worshipped. 

9.  Jupiter  had  several  wives,  both  goddesses  and  mortals,  but 
list  of  all  he  married  his  sister  Jimo,*  who  maintained,  permanently, 
the  dignity  of  queen  of  the  gods.  The  offspring  of  Jupiter  were 
numerous,  comprising  both  celestial  and  torrestrial  divinities.  The 
most  noted  of  the  former  were  Mer'cury,'  Mars,*  Apol'lo,*  Vul'can,* 

object  of  aversion  and  hatred  to  both  gods  and  men.  From  his  realms  there  is  no  retnm,  and 
all  mankind,  sooner  or  liuer,  are  sure  to  bo  gutheroil  into  his  liLugdom. 

As  none  of  Die  goddesses  would  marry  the  stem  and  gloomy  god,  he  seized  Pros'  crpine,  ths 
daughter  of  C^roa,  whiio  she  was  gathering  flowers,  and  opening  a  passage  through  the  earth, 
carried  her  to  bis  abode,  and  made  her  queen  of  Ids  dominions. 

1.  ./m«o,  a  goddess  of  a  dignified  and  matronly  air,  but  lianghty,  Jealous,  and  inexorable,  la 
represented  sometimes  as  seated  on  a  throne,  holding  in  one  hand  a  pomegranate,  and  in  tlie 
other  a  golden  eceptre,  vfWli  a  cuclcoo  on  its  top ;  and  at  others,  as  drawn  in  a  diariot  by  peak> 
cocks,  and  attended  by  I'  ris,  tlie  goddess  <»f  the  rainbow.         • 

,  Tlio  many  quarrels  attributed  to  Jiipitcr  and  Jiino,  arc  supposed  to  be  physical  allegories-^ 
Jiipiier  repre:>outing  the  ethia*,  or  upper  regions  of  tlio  air,  and  Jimo  the  lower  strata — heooe 
tlieir  quarrels  are  the  storms  thjil  [>as»  «>vcr  the  eartli :  and  the  capricious  ainl  quick-clianging 

jemper  of  the  spouse  of  Jove,  is  typical  of  the  over-varying  changes  that  disturb  our  atmoa- 
phcrc. 

2.  Mer'cury^  tlie  confident,  messenger,  interpreter,  and  ambassador  of  the  gods,  was  hlmsdf 
Uie  god  of  elotpience,  and  the  patron  of  orators,  n^rchants,  tiiieves  and  robbers,  travellers  and 
•heiiherds.  lie  is  said  to  have  invented  the  lyre,  letters,  commerce,  and  gyumastic  exercises. 
IIIh  thieving  expk»its  are  celebratetU  Ho  is  usuiilly  represented  with  a  cloak  neatly  arranged 
ou  his  person,  having  a  winged  cap  on  his  head,  and  winged  sandals  on  liis  fecL  In  his  hand 
ho  bears  his  wand  or  stafl;  with  wings  at  its  extremity,  and  two  serpents  twined  about  it. 

3.  Mars^  the  god  of  war,  was  of  huge  size  ai»d  protligious  strength,  and  his  voice. was  k  uder 
than  that  often  thousand  mortals.  He  is  roi)re3entcd  as  a  warrior  of  a  severe  and  menacing 
•if,  ilreased  Ln  the  style  of  the  Ueroic  Age,  with  a  cedrass  on,  and  a  round  Grecian  sbjeki  on  hi» 
arm.  lie  is  sometimes  seen  standing  in  a  chariot,  with  Bellona  his  sister  for  a  charioteer. 
tenor  and  Fear  accompany  hidi ;  Discord,  in  tattered  garments,  goes  before  him,  and  Anger 
and  CUuuor  follow. 

4.  Apol'lo,  the  god  of  archery,  prophecy,  and  mnsio.  Is  represented  in  the  perfection  of  manly 
•Irength  and  beauty,  witli  hair  long  and  curling,  and  bomid  belund  his  head ;  his  brows  are 
wreathed  with  bay:  sometimes  he  boars  a  lyre  Ui  his  band,  and  sometimes  a  bow,  with  a  gokl- 
en  quiver  of  arrows  at  his  back. 

5.  Vul'can  was  the  fire-god  of  the  Creeks,  and  the  artificer  of  heaven.  He  was  bom  lame, 
and  his  mother  J'iuo  was  so  sliockcd  aUtlie  i^'v^hi  that  she  flung  him  from  Olym'pus.  ITo 
fonped  Ibn  thufwierbolts  of  Jiipitor,  also  tlie  arms  of  jiods  ami  demi-gotls.  Ho  is  usmUIy  rc]>r&< 
Muled  as  of  ripe  a£;o»  wilii  a  serious  counleuanco  and  muacuUr  form.    His  hair  hau^s  iu  curU 
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DiiLna,^  and  Miner' va.'  There  were  two  other  celestial  dlYinities, 
C^res*  and  Ves'ta,*  making,  with  Jiino,  Nep'tune,  and  Phi  to,  twelve 
in  alL 

10.  The  number  of  other  deities,  not  included  among  the  celesiialfl, 

was  indefinite,  the  most  noted  of  whom  were  Bac'chus,*  I'ris,*  Hebe,' 

the  Muses,"  the  Fates,'  and  the  Graces;"  also  Sleep,  Dreams,  and 

Death.     There  were  also  monsters,  tlio  offspring  of  the  gods,  poa- 

essed  of  free  will  and  intelligence,  and  having  the  mixed  forms  of 

on  his  shouldftra.  lie  generally  appears  at  his  anvil,  in  a  short  tuuic,  \f\\h  his  right  nrm  bare, 
and  eometimos  with  a  pointed  cap  on  his  head. 

1.  DidntL,  the  exact  counterpart  of  her  brother  Apol'Io,  was  queen  or  the  woodc,  nnd  the 
Roddess  of  hunting.  She  devoted  herself  to  perpeinol  celibacy,  and  her  cliicf  joy  was  to  speed 
like  a  Dorian  maid  over  the  hiUs,  followed  by  a  train  of  nymphs,  in  pursuit  of  tlie  flyimr  i^mo. 
8he  is  represented  as  a  strong,  active  maiden,  lightly  clad,  with  a  bow  or  hunting  spear  in  her 
hand,  a  quiver  of  arrows  on  her  shoulders,  wearing  the  Cretan  himling-«hoes,  and  attended  by 
abound. 

2.  Miner'  ra,  the  goddess  of  wisdom  and  skill,  and,  ns  opposed  to  Mars,  the  patroness  and 
teacher  of  Just  and  Bcleutiflc  warfture,  is  said  to  have  spning,  fiUl  armed,  from  the  bmm  of  Jii 
piter.  She  is  represented  with  a  aerious  and  thoiiglitful  countenance ;  her  huir  hangs  In  ring- 
lets over  her  shoulders,  and  a  helmet  covers  her  head :  she  wears  a  long  tunic  or  mu^lld,  and 
bears  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and  an  rogis  or  shield,  on  which  is  a  figure  of  the  Gorgon^s  bead,  in 
the  other. 

3.  Circ»  was  the  goddess  of  grain  and  harvests.  Tlie  most  celebrated  event  In  her  history  ia 
Ihe  carrying  off  of  her  daughter  Pros'  erpine  by  Pliito,  and  the  search  oi'  the  goddess  after  b« 
Ibronghoul  the  whole  world.  The  form  of  Coros  ia  like  tliat  df  Juno.  ;^llO  is  represented  bear* 
ing  poppies  and  cars  of  com  In  one  hand,  a  liglitcil  torch  in  the  otlter,  and  wearing  on  her  head 
a  garland  of  poppies.  Slic  is  also  represented  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  dmgoim,  ju-d  di»- 
tiibuting  com  to  the  different  regions  of  the  earth. 

4.  Fes'  toj  the  virifin  goddess' who  presided  over  the  domestic  hearth,  Is  represented  "r*  a  loni? 
Aowlng  robe,  with  a  veil  on  her  head,  a  lamp  in  one  hand,  and  a  spe;ir  or  ja%'elin  in  the  other. 
In  every  Grecian  city  an  altar  was  dedicated  to  her,  on  whicli  a  sacred  fire  was  kept  constantly 
burning.  In  her  temple  at  Rome  Uie  sacred  fire  was  guarded  by  six  priestesses,  called  the 
Vestal  Virgins. 

5.  Jiac'chus^  the  god  of  wine,  and  the  patron  of  dmnkennens  and  debauchery,  is  reprcsente*. 
M  an  efltemlnate  young  man,  with  long  (lowing  hair,  crowned  with  a  garland  of  vine  leaves, 
end  generally  covered  with  a  cloak  tlirowu  loosely  over  his  shoulders.  In  one  luuid  t2  bclds  a 
goblet,  and  In  the  other  clusters  of  grapes  and  a  short  dagger. 

0.  r  rf>,  the  "goUien  winged,"  wasthe  goddess  of  the  rainbow,  and  special  messenger  of  the 
IdJig  and  queen  of  Olympus. 

7.  The  blooming  f/eftc,  the  goddess  of  Youth,  was  a  kind  of  maid-servant  who  handed  around 
tlie  nectar  at  the  banquets  of  the  gods. 

8.  The  MuscM^  nine  in  number,  were  goddesses  who  presided  over  poetry,  music,  and  all  the 
I  beral  arts  and  sciences.  They  are  thought  to  be  personifications  of  the  inventive  pcwen  cf 
ihe  mind,  as  disphiyed  In  the  several  arts. 

9.  The  FaU^  were  three  goddessea  who  presided  over  the  destinies  of  mortals :— 'lat.  C16tko, 
wlio  held  the  distaff;  2d,  Lach'  esis,  who  ^pun  each  one's  portion  of  the  tlirca.1  of  Ife ;  and  S4, 
At'  ropos,  who  cut  off  the  thread  with  her  scissors. 

**C161ho  and  Lach'esi^  whose  botmdless  sway, 
•  With  At'  ropos,  both  men  and  gods  obey  F— Hksiod. 

10.  The  Graces  were  three  young  and  beautiful  sisters,  whose  nsTies  slgnilled,  respectiTeQr, 
Splendor,  Joy,  and  Pleasure.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  symbolical  representation  ot 
alt  Uuil  is  be;uitirul  and  attractive.  They  arc  represented  as  dancing  together,  cr  standing  witk 
Uieiramueutixiuod. 
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animals  and  men.  Such  were  the  Har'pies;'  tLe  Gorgonsj'  the 
winged  liorso  Pcg'asus ;  the  fifty,  or,  as  some  say,  the  hmidred  head- 
ed dog  Ccr'berus;  the  Cen'taurs,  half  men  and  half  horses;  the 
Ler'ncan  Ily'dra,  a  famous  water  serpent ;  and  ScyFla  and  Charyb'- 
dis,  fearful  sea  monsters,  the  one  changed  into  a  rock,  and  the  other 
into  a  whirlpool  on  the  coast  of  Sicily, — the  dread  of  mariners. 
Jlany  rebellious  attempts  were  made  by  the  gods  and  demigods  to 
dethrone  Jupiter ;  but  by  his  unparalleled  strength  he  overcame  all 
ills  enemies,  and  holding  his  court  on  mount  Olym'pus,'  reigned  su- 
preme god  over  heaven  and  earth. 

1 1.  Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  Grecian  mytholog}'.  The  legends 
of  the  gods  and  goddesses  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  of 
exceeding  interest  and  beauty,  while  others  sliock  and  disgust  us  by 
the  gross  impossibilities  and  hideous  deformities  which  they  reveal. 
The  great  mass  of  the  Grecian  people  ap])ear  to  have  believed  that 
their  divinities  Avere  real  persons  ;  but  their  philosophers  explained 
the  legends  concerning  them  as  allegorical  representations  of  general 
physical  and  moral  truths.  The  Greek,  therefore,  instead  of  wor- 
shipping nature,  worshipped  tlie  powers  of  nature  personified. 

12.  The  earliest  reliable  information  that  we  possess  of  the  country 
denominated  Greece,  represents  it  in  the  possession  of  ^^^  karliest 
a  number  of  rude  tribes,  of  which  the  Pelas'giana  were  j.\UABiTA>fT8 
the  most  numerous  and  powerful,  and  probably  the  most  ^^^  «aKECK. 
d-ncieut.  The  name  Pelas'gians  wiis  also  a  general  one,  under 
which  were  included  many  kindred  tribes,  such  as  the  Dol'opes,  Cha- 
ones,  and  Grre'ci;  but  still  the  origin  and  extent  of  the  race  are  in 
volvcd  in  much  obscurit3\ 

13.  Of  the  early  character  of  the  Pclas'gians,  and  of  the  degree 
of  civilization  to  which  they  had  attained  before  the  reputed  found- 
ing of  Ar'gos,  we  have  misatisfactory  and  conflicting  accovnits.  Ou 
the  one  hand  they  are  represented  as  no  better  than  the  rudest  bar- 
barians, dwelling  in  caves,  subsisting  on  reptiles,  herbs,  and  wild 
fruits,  and  strangers  to  the  simplest  arts  of  civilized  life.  Other  and 
more  reliable  traditions,  kowever,  attribute  to  them  a  knowledge  of 

1.  Tb«  ^^piea  were  three-wlngod  monsters  who  had  (female  faces,  and  the  bodies,  winga, 
Bad  daws  cip-felrds.  They  arc  supposed  to  be  persouiflcutioiu)  of  the  terrors  of  the  storm— de- 
monn  ridrnff  upon  the  wind,  and  directing  Its  bLists. 

2.  The  Our' cons  were  three  hideous  female  forms,  who  turned  txgtone  all  whom  they  fixed 
tbeir  eyes  upon.    They  are  »upiK»!«ed  to  be  person!  float  ions  of  the  terrors  of  the  sea. 

3.  Olympus  Is  a  celebrated  nioimtain  of  Greece,  near  the  north-eastern  coani  of  Thessaly.  To 
the  hi)^heMl  sinnrait  in  die  ninj?o  the  name  Olymjm?  was  si)(>ci:illy  apjiliwl  by  the  pools.  It  wa» 
Uie  tabled  n»idcuce  of  the  '^odia;  and  hence  the  name  "Ulym'pua"  was  froqucully  usea  lor 
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agriculture,  and  some  little  acquaintance  with  navigation;  while 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  they  were  the  authors*  of  those  huge 
structures  commonly  called  Cycl6pean,*  remains  of  which  arc  still 
yisible  in  many  parts  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and  on  the  western  coa^t 
cf  Asia  Minor.* 

14.  Ar'gos,'  the  capital  of  Ar'golis/  is  generally  considered  the 
IV  FOEEiGN  ^^^^  ancient  city  of  Greece;  and  its  reputed  founding 
tBTTLERs  IN  by  lu' achus,  a  son  of  the  god  Oceanus,*  1856  years  be- 
onEECK.      £Qj.g  ^|jg  cini.^tian  era,  is  usually  assigned  as  the  period 
of  the  commencement  of  Grecian  history.     But  the  massive  Cyclo- 
pean walls  of  Ar'  gos  evidently  show  the  Pelas'  gic  origin  of  the  place, 
in  opposition  to  the   traditionary  Phoenician  origin   of  In'achus, 
whose  very  existence  is  quite    problematical.     And  indeed  the  ac- 
counts usually  given  of  early  foreign  settlers  in  Greepe,  who  planted 
colonies  there,  founded  dynasties,  built  cities,  and  introduced  a 

1.  The  Cycl6p€an  structures  wero  works  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  consisting  of  walls  and 
circular  buildin?^  con<racted  of  itnnicnso  t)l()ckH  of  slono  placed  upon  each  other  without 
cement,  but  so  nicely  fitted  as  to  form  the  most  8»>lid  mitsonry.  Tho  most  remarkable  arc  cer- 
tain walls  at  Tir'yns,  or  Tir>n'  thus,  and  the  circular  tower  of  At'  reus,  at  Myc6na,  both  citiea 
of  Ar'golis  in  Greece.  The  structure  at  Myci-na  is  a  hollow  cone  flHy  feel  in  diameter,  and  as 
many  in  height,  formerly  lermlnatinj?  in  a  point;  but  the  centnil  alone  and  a  few  others  Iwve 
been  removed.  The  Greek  poets  ascribed  tho;»o  structures  to  tho  throe  Cyclopes  Br6iUe$^  S'rr'- 
r»pf*-,  and  ^r'gesy  fa])ulous  one-cycd  giaala,  whose  cmploynioul  was  to  fabricate  the  thmidtr- 
bolts  of  JupHcr.    (,St.e  CycUpei*^  j>.  22.) 

2.  Asia  JUinor^  (or  Lesser  Asia,)  now  embraced  mostly  In  the  Asiatic  portion  of  Turkey, 
comprised  that  western  jieninsula  i>f  Asia  which  lied  between  tlie  waters  of  tho  Alcditerraneau 
and  Uie  Black  Sea.    (*>/•  Map^  No.  I V.) 

3.  .-Jryo.*,  a  city  of  souihern  Greece,  luid  anciently  the  capital  of  the  kinardom  of  Ar'  golJs,  is 
situated  on  llie  western  bank  of  llie  river  In'achus,  two  milos  from  the  boitoai  of  tho  Gidf  of 
Ar'Ros,  and  on  the  western  side  of  a  plain  len  or  twelve  miles  In  length,  ainl  four  or  five  in 
widlli.  Tlio  eastern  side  of  the  plain  is  dry  and  bjuren,  and  hero  were  silualed  Tir'  yns,  from 
whicliller'culcsdepartedat  the  commoucemenl  of  his  **  labor*,'' and  Myceua,  U»o  n>yal  cliy 
of  .Agamem'  non.  The  immediate  vicinity  of  Ar'  gos  was  injurcvl  by  excess  of  moisture.  Here, 
near  the  Gulf;  was  tlie  marsh  of  Ler'  mil,  celebrated  for  tho  Ler"  nean  Ily'  dra,  which  Hcr'cule« 
Blew. 

But  few  vestiges  of  the  ancloiit  city  of  Ar'  gos  are  now  to  bo  seen.  The  elevated  rock  on 
xrhlch  stood  the  ancient  citadel,  is  now  sunnounlcd  by  a  modern  castle.  Tho  town  suneretl 
much  during  the  revolutionary  struggle  between  tho  Greeks  and  Turks.  Tho  present  popula- 
tion Is  about  3,000.    (See  Mapy  No.  I.) 

4.  Jlr'golhy  a  coimtry  of  Southern  GroACC,  is  properly  a  nock  of  land,  deriving  Its  name  from 
its  capital  city,  Ar'  gos,  and  extending  in  a  south-easterly  direction  fh)m  Arc&dia  fifty-four  miles 
into  the  sea,  where  It  terminates  in  the  promontory  of  Soil'  Ireum.  Among  the  noted  places  la 
Ar'  p'lls  have  been  mentioned  Ar'  gos,  Mycdnuj,  Tir'  yns,  and  the  Imt'  nean  marsh.  AV««i, 
lo  the  north  of  Ar'  golis,  was  celebrated  for  the  Kimean  lion,  and  for  tho  games  instituted  there 
In  honor  of  Nop'  time.  JSi'aiiplieu,  or  Napoli  di  Romani,  which  was  the  i>osl  and  arsenal  of 
anoont  Ar'gos  during  the  best  i)eriiid  of  Grecian  history.  Is  now  a  flourishing,  enterprising, 
and  beautiful  town  of  about  16,000  inhabitants.    (See  Map,  No.  1.) 

5  Orianvis.  (See  '^Tlie  Titan*,''^  p.  32)  /a'  achuf  was  probabl/  only  a  rirer,  personilled  Into 
the  founder  of  a  Greciai  state. 

a.  Thlrwoll's  Greece  1.  p.  52;  Anthon's  Classical  Diet.,  articles  Peiess^i  uvXAr'ffos;  alM 
iJ^reu^fi  Manual  of  Ancient  lii^^tory,  p.  119. 
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knowledge  of  the  arts  uuknown  to  the  ruder  natives,  must  be  taken 
with  a  great  degree  of  abatement. 

15.  Cecrops,  an  Egyptian,  is  said  to  have  led  a  colony  from 
the  Delta  to  Greece  about  the  year  155G  B.  C.  Two  years  later 
proceeding  to  At'  tica,*  which  had  been  desolated  by  a  deluge  a  cen 
tury  before,  during  the  reign  of  Og'  yges,*  he  is  said  to  have  founded, 
on  the  Cecropian  rock,  a  new  city,  which  he  called  Athens,*  in  honor 
of  the  Grecian  goddess  Atho'  na,  whom  the  Romans  called  Miner'  va. 
To  Cecrops  has  been  ascribed  the  institution  of  marriage,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  first  elements  of  Grecian  civilization ;  yet,  not 
only  has  the  Egjrptian  origin  of  Cecrops  been  doubted,  but  his  very 
existence  has  been  denied,*  and  the  whole  story  of  his  Egyptian  col- 
ony, and  of  the  arts  which  he  is  said  to  have  established,  has  been 
attributed,  with  much  show  of  reason,  to  a  homesprung  Attic  fable. 

16.  As  a  part  of  the  history  of  Cecrops,  it  is  represented  that  in 
his  days  the  gods  began  to  choose  favorite  spots  among  the  dwellings 
of  men  for  their  residences;  or,  in  other  words,  that  particular 
deities  began  to  be  worshipped  with  especial  homage  in  particular 
cities ;  and  that  when  Miner'  va  and  Nep'  tune  claimed  the  homago 
of  At'  tica,  Cecrops  was  chosen  imipiro  of  the  dispute.  Nep'  tune 
asserted  that  he  had  appropriated  the  country  to  himself  before  it 
had  been  claimed  by  Miner'  va,  by  planting  his  trident  on  the  rock 
of  the  Acrop'  olis  of  Athens ;  and,  as  proof  of  hb  claim,  he  pointed 

1.  Jit'  tica,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  States,  aud  the  least  proportioned,  in  extent, 
of  any  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  its  fame  and  importance  in  the  history  of  mankind,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  sooth-eastern  extremity  of  Northern  Greece,  liaving  an  extent  of  about  forty>five 
oaBes  flrom  east  to  west,  and  on  average  breadth  of  about  thirty-flve.  As  the  soil  of  At'  tica  was 
moBtly  ragged,  and  the  surface  consisted  of  barren  hilla,  or  plains  of  little  extent,  its  prodnoe 
was  oerer  safficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants,  who  were  therefore  compelled  to 
ook  abroad  for  subsistence.  Thus  the  barrenness  of  the  Attic  soil  rendered  the  people  Indus 
tifom,  and  fiUod  them  with  that  spirit  of  enterprise  aud  activity  for  which  they  were  so  di»« 
lio^lflhod.  Secure  in  her  sterility,  the  soil  of  At'  Uca  never  tempted  the  cupidity  of  her  neigh- 
bora,  and  she  boasted  that  the  race  of  her  inhabitants  had  ever  been  the  same.  Among  the 
advantages  of  At' Uca  may  be  reckoned  the  purity  of  its  ah",  the  fhigrance  of  its  shrubs,  and 
the  excellence  of  its  fruits,  together  with  its  form  and  position,  which  marked  it  out,  in  an  emi- 
nent  degree,  for  commercial  pursuits.  lis  most  remarkable  plains  are  those  of  Athens  and 
Alar* alhon,  and  its  principal  rivers  the  Cephis'  bus  and  llys' sus.    (See  Map,  No.  L) 

3.  O^  yffes  is  fobled  to  have  been  the  fir»t  king  of  Athens  and  of  Thebes  also.  It  is  also  said 
that  in  the  time  of  Og'  yges  happened  a  deluge,  which  preceded  that  of  Deuc&lion ;  and  Og*  ygea 
I*  said  to  hare  been  the  only  peraon  saved  wheu  Greece  was  covered  with  water. 

3.  Jitkent,    iSee  Map  No.  II.  and  deeeription.) 

a.  •'Notwithstanding  the  confidence  with  which  this  story  (that  of  Cecrops)  has  been  repeated 
te  modem  timefl,  the  Egyptian  orixin  of  Cdcropa  is  extremely  doubtful."—  Thirwalt  t.  p.  53 
•  The  story  of  his  leading  a  colony  from  I^ypt  to  Alliens  is  entitled  to  no  credit."—"  The  whole 
»iri€S  of  Attic  kings  who  are  said  to  have  precc^lod  Thtsous,  including  perhaps  Th6seus  hlmseU 
ire  probably  mere  fictions."— ./5frt/ i<?»'*  Clas.  Dict^  article  "  Cicropu^ 
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to  the  trident  standing  there  erect,  and  to  the  salt  spring  whicli  had 
issued  from  the  fissure  in  the  cliff,  and  which  still  continued  tc« 
flow.  On  the  otlier  hand,  Miner'  va  pointed  to  the  olive  which  she 
had  planted  long  ago,  and  which  still  grew  in  native  luxuriance  hy 
the  side  of  the  fountain  waieh,  she  asserted,  had  been  produced  at  a 
later  period  by  the  hand  of  Nop'  tune.  Cecrops  himself  attested  tlui 
truth  of  her  assertion,  when  the  gods,  according  to  one  account,  but 
according  to  another,  Cecrops  himself,  decided  in  favor  of  Miner'  va, 
who  then  became  the  tutelary  deity  of  Athens. 

17.  Gran'  aus,  the  successor  of  Cecrops  on  the  list  of  Attic  kings, 
was  probably  a  no  less  fabulous  personage  than  his  predecessor ;  and 
of  Amphio'  tyon,  the  third  on  the  list,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  celebrated  Amphictyonic  council,  our  knowledge  is  as 
limited  and  as  doubtful  as  of  the  former  two.*  About  half  a  century 
after  the  time  of  Cecrops,  another  Egyptian,  by  name  Dan'  aus,  is 
Baid  to  have  fled  to  Greece  with  a  family  of  fifty  daughters,  and  to 
have  established  a  second  Egyptian  colony  in  the  vicinity  of  Ar'  gos ; 
and  about  the  same  time,  Cad'  mus,'  a  Phoenician,  is  reported  to  havo 
led  a  colony  into  Bccotia,'  bringing  with  him  the  Phojnician  alphabet, 
the  basis  of  the  Grecian,  and  to  havo  founded  Cad'  mea,  which  after- 
wards became  the  citadel  of  Thebes.' 

1.  Tliere  is  no  f;^otl  roason  for  believiiv;  that  Ca<F  mu*  was  the  founder  of  Thebee,  as  his  hi»* 
tory  is  eviduiitly  (HbiUoua,  nllhough  there  can  be  little  doubt  ttwl  the  alplmbet  atlributoil  to 
him  was  orit^nnlly  broUtj^ht  fh>m  Phrpnlcia.  (See  TIiirwall,i.  p.  107.)  We  may  Uierefore  ynat- 
ture  to  dinmiss  the  early  theory  of  Cad'  inus,  and  seek  a  Grecian  origin  for  Uie  name  of  the  su|>> 
posed  founder  of  TIicImzs. 

2.  BttStifi,  lying  north-west  of  At'  tlca,  is  a  high  and  well-watered  rcjfion,  mostly  surmtintled 
by  mountain  ranges,  of  which  the  most  noted  siunmits  are  tlioso  of  Ilel'  icon  and  Cithte'  ron 
«i  the  soulh-wesU  BoeOtia  is  divided  into  two  princiiwl  basins  or  plniius  that  of  Cephis*  sus  in 
the  north-west,  watered  by  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  containing  tiie  hike  of  Copals;  ami 
(hat  of  Thebes  in  the  south-east,  watered  by  the  river  As6pus.  As  many  of  the  streams  and 
lakes  of  HoHJlia  Had  Iholr  oullol  to  the  sea  by  subterranean  channri^  marslies  ulwiund,  and  the 
atinosjihore  is  damp,  f<»',;gy,  oppressive,  and  in  many  placw  unlictiiihy.  The  fertility  of  r>u}6iia, 
however,  is  such,  that  it  has  always  an  abundant  cnjp,  ihougli  eisewliero  famine  should  prft- 
vail.  HuHilla  wa^  the  most  populous  of  all  the  Grecian  stales :  but  the  \ery  i)n>auctlve!jciw  uf 
the  country  seems  to  have  depressed  the  intoiiecluai  ami  moral  cbanicter  uf  tiio  fitWitlans  and 
to  have  Justified  the  ridicule  wlilch  their  more  enterprising  neighbors  of  barren  Ai'  lii^  heajHti 
upon  ibera.    {See  Mapy  No.  I.) 

3.  Thebes,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ra>6tia,  was  situato<l  near  the  small  river  (or  brook >  Is- 
m^nus,  about  five  miles  south  of  the  lake  Ilylica.  Tiie  city  was  surroinided  by  liigli  wails, 
whicli  Iiad  seven  gates,  and  It  containiHl  many  m.ntniincenl  tempiee,  theatres  loiurasi inns,  and 
other  public  etiiflccs  adorned  witli  statues,  jminiinKS,  and  other  works  of  Art.  In  the  most 
flourishing  jieriod  of  its  history,  tiie  population  of  Uio  city  amomiUHl  to  perhaps  5(1,000.  Tl>« 
modem  town  of  Thebes,  (ralle«i  Tliiva,)  contains  a  populniion  of  about  .>,0()0*>ui8,  an<i  iscimfined 
mostly  to  the  eminence  occupied  by  the  Acropolis,  or  cilndcK  of  the  ancient  c'ty.  Prmliuious 
ramparts  and  artificial  mounds  appear  outside  of  the  town:  it  is  surroiuided  by  a  deep  fosse; 

a.  "Tliere  can  be  scarcely  any  reasonable  doubt  that  tliU  Amphic'  tyon  is  a  merely  Ootitioaa 
reooa"  -Tkirwalt,  i.  p.  110. 
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18.  These  and  many  other  accounts  of  foreign  settlers  in  Greece 
durhig  this  early  period  of  Grecian  history,  are  so  interwoven  with 
the  absurdest  fables,  or,  rather,  deduced  from  them,  that  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  their  authenticity.  Still,  these  traditions  arc 
not  without  their  value,  for  although  the  particular  persons  men- 
tioned may  have  had  no  existence,  yet  the  events  related  can  hardly 
have  been  without  some  historical  foundation.  It  is  probable  that 
after  ♦he  general  diffusion  of  the  Pelas'gic  tribes  over  Greece,  and 
while  the  western  regions  of  Asia  and  northern  Africa  were  in  an 
unsettled  state,  various  bands  of  flying  or  conquering  tribes  found 
their  way  to  the  more  peaceful  shores  of  Greece  through  the  islands 
of  the  JE'  gean,*  bringing  with  them  the  arts  and  knowledge  of  the 
countries  which  they  had  abandoned.  It  is  thus  that  we  can  satis- 
factorily account  for  that  portion  of  Grecian  mythology  which  bears 
evident  marks  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  for  that  still  greater  por- 
tion 0^  the  religious  notions  and  practices,  objects  and  forms  of  Gre- 
cian worship,  which,  according  to  Herod'  otus,  were  derived  from  the 
Egyptians. 

19.  At  the  time  that  colonies  from  the  East  are  supposed  to^     ^ 
have  been  settling  in  Greece,  a  people  called  the  Hel-       v.  the     1 
leneSj  uut  whether  a  Pelas'  gic  tribe  or  otherwise  is  un-    Hellenes. 
certain^  first  appeared  in  the  south  of  Thes'saly,'*  about  1384  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  according  to  the  received  chronology,  and 

and  reranim  of  tho  old  walls  are  still  to  bo  seen ;  but  the  sacred  and  public  edlflcea  of  tho  an- 
cient city  hare  wholly  disappeared,  rrovious  to  the  lute  Greek  Revolution  the  city  had  some 
handsome  nio^quit^  a  bazaar  sliaded  by  giKaiitic  palin-treos,  and  extensive  gardens,  but  thoso 
•rerc  almojit  wholly  destroyed  by  the  casualitics  of  war.    (See  Mapy  No.  T.) 

1.  The  ^^ gean  Sea  is  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  lying  between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
aow  called  the  Grecian  Archipelago.    {Sec  Mnp^  No.  III.) 

2.  TAf^'salp^  now  included  in  Turkey  In  Europe,  was  bounded  on  tho  north  by  the  Cambn- 
Bian  mountains,  termbiatfng,  on  the  east,  in  tho  loftier  heights  of  01ympu^  and  scparathig 
llics'  wu^  fipom  Macedonia ;  on  the  east  by  tho  M'  gean  Sea,  which  is  skirted  by  ranges  of  Ossa 
•nd  Pellon;  on  the  south  by  the  Malian  gulf  and  the  mountain  chain  of  CEta;  and  on  the 
vMt  ^7  the  cha\n  of  Pindus,  which  separated  it  (torn  Epirus.  In  the  southern  part  of  this  ter* 
riiory  l>3  wocn  the  mountain  chains  of  CEta  and  Othrys,  is  tho  long  and  narrow  valley  of  tb« 
river  Snorchlua,  which,  though  considered  as  a  part  of  Thes'  saly,  forms  a  separate  region, 
widely  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  Its  physical  feature9.  Between  the  Othrys  and  the  Cam- 
bunian  mountains  lies  tho  great  basin  of  Thes'  saly,  tho  largest  and  richest  plain  in  Greece,  en- 
compassed on  all  rides  by  a  mountain  barrier,  broken  only  at  tho  north-east  comer  by  a  deep 
and  narrow  cleft,  which  parts  Ossa  from  Olympus— the  defile  so  renowned  in  history  &b  tho 
pass,  ar.a  in  poetry  as  the  ya/e  of  Trm'pfr.  Tlirouijh  this  narrow  glen,  of  about  live  miles  in 
length,  the  Penous,  the  principal  river  of  Tlies'saly,  finds  its  way  to  the  sea;  and  an  ancient 
legemi  K9<M;rta  that  the  w:Uers  of  the  Peneus  and  Its  tributaries  covered  tho  whole  basin  of 
Tlies'saly,  until  the  arm  of  lier'  cules,  or,  as  some  assert,  tho  trident  of  Nop'  tune,  rent  asunder 
(he^rgoofTem'pe,and  thus  affordo^l  a  passage  to  the  pent-up  streams.  Horod'olus  saya. 
**  ?o  me  tho  separation  of  theso  mounlciliis  appease  to  haw  been  tlie  effect  of  an  eorthquako." 
f  ti  Mapt  Nd.  I.) 
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gradually  diffusing  themselves  over  the  wlu^lc  couutry,  bccanio,  by 
their  martial  spirit,  and  active,  enterprising  genius,  the  ruling  class, 
and  impressed  new  features  upon  the  Grecian  character.  The  II el 
lenes  gave  their  name  to  the  population  of  the  whole  peninsula,  al 
though  the  term  Grecians  was  the  name  applied  to  them  by  th< 
Romans. 

20.  In  accordance  with  the  Greek  custom  of  attributing  the  origip 
of  their  tribes  or  nations  to  some  remote  mythical  ancestor,  IIcFlcn, 
II  son  of  the  fabulous  Deucdlion,  is  represented  as  the  father  of  the 
IIcl'  lenio  nation.  His  three  sons  were  JE'  olus,  D6rus,  and  Xi'ithus. 
from  the  two  former  of  whom  are  represented  to  have  descended  the 
kalians  and  Dorians  ;  and  from  Achx'us  and  I' on,  sons  of  Xu- 
thus,  the  Acha!  ans  and  lonians^ — the  four  tribes  into  which  th^ 
Hel'lenic  or  Grecian  nation  was  for  many  centuries  divided,  and 
which  were  distinguished  from  each  other  by  many  peculiarities  of 
language  and  institutions.*  Hel'  len  Is  said  to  have  left  his  kingdom 
to  Ni  olus,  his  eldest  son ;  and  the  iEolian  tribe  was  the  one  that 
spread  the  most  widely,  and  that  long  exerted  the  greatest  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  although  at  a  later  period  it  was  surpassed 
by  tlie  fame  and  power  of  the  Dorians  and  I6nians. 

2 1 .  The  period  from  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Hel- 
VI.  TUE      lenes  in  Thes'  saly,  to  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  the 

HEROIC  AGE.  expcdition  against  Troy,  is  usually  called  the  Heroic 
Age.  Our  only  knowledge  of  Grecian  history  during  this  period  is 
derived  from  numerous  marvellous  legends  of  wars,  expeditions,  and 
heroic  achievements,  which  possess  scarcely  the  slightest  evidence  of 
historical  authenticity ;  and  which,  even  if  they  can  be  supposed  to 
rest  on  a  basis  of  fact,  would  be  scarcely  deserving  of  notice,  as  being 
unattended  with  any  important  or  lasting  consequences,  were  it  not 
for  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  subject  of  Grecian  mythol- 
ogy, and  the  gradual  fading  away,  which  they  exhibit,  of  fiction,  in 
the  dawn  of  historic  truth.  The  most  important  of  these  legends  aro 
those  which  recount  the  Labors  of  Her'  cules*  and  the  exploits  of  tlio 

1.  Her'cules^  a  celebrated  hero,  la  reporlod  to  have  been  a  son  of  the  god  Jupiter  and  Al<y 
mena.  While  yet  an  infant,  Jbno,  moved  by  Jealousy,  Moiit  two  serpents  to  devoar  him ;  but 
the  child  boldly  seized  them  in  t>oth  his  hands,  and  eaueezed  tliem  to  death.  By  an  oath  of 
Jupiter,  imposed  npon  him  by  tho  arliflce of  Jiino,  Her'  cuies  was  m.ido  subservient,  for  twplve 
years,  to  tho  will  of  Eurys' theus,  his  enemy,  and  bound  ti»  obey  all  liis  ct)inmands.  Eurys' 
thens  commanded  him  to  achieve  a  nnml>cr  of  enterprises,  the  nio»i  difficult  uimI  arduous  ever 
knovm,  generally  called  the  ^  twelve  labors  of  ller'culos.**    Hut  the  favor  of  the  gods  had  com 

a.  •*  We  believe  Hel'lcn,  JR'  olus,  DArus,  Achm'us,an<i  I*  on,  to  be  merely  flctltions  pcrsoDty 
repreeentallvus  of  the  races  which  bore  UMir  numes.^— TAiV  malL,  1. 1 .  Gti. 
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Athenian  Theseus  ,*  the  events  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  ;•  of 
the  Theban  and  Ar'  golic  war  of  the  Seven  Captains  ;*  and  of  the 
f  acceeding  war  of  the  Epig'  onoi,  or  descendants  of  the  survivors,  in 

pletely  armed  him  for  the  undertaking.  Ifo  had  received  a  sword  (h>m  Mer'cury,  a  bo\i 
from  Apol'  lo,  a  golden  breastplate  from  Vul'  can,  horses  from  Nep'  tune,  a  robe  from  IMlner'  va  r 
and  k>3  himself  cut  his  club  from  the  N6meau  wood.  We  have  merely  room  to  enumerate  bii 
twelve  labors,  withont  describing  them. 

1st.  lie  strangled  the  N6mean  lion,  wblcii  ravaged  the  country  near  Myc^nee,  and  ever  aflei 
iktliod  himself  with  its  skin.  i2d.  lie  destroyed  the  Lernean  hydra,  a  water^erpent,  which 
Lad  nine  heads,  eight  of  them  mortal,  and  one  immortal.  3d.  He  brought  into  the  presence  of 
Eurys'  theua  a  stag,  famous  for  its  incredible  swiftness  and  golden  horns.  4th.  He  brought  Ut 
Myc^nas  the  wild  boor  of  Erym&n'  thus,  and  during  this  expedition  slew  two  of  the  Contaurs, 
•  monsters  who  were  half  men  Jird  half  hors<».  5th.  He  cleansed  the  Atigean  stables  in  ou« 
«lay,  by  changing  the  courses  of  the  rivers  Al'  pheiis  and  F^neus.  ("To  cleanse  the  Augean 
stables^  has  become  a  common  proverb,  and  is  applied  to  any  undertaking  where  the  object 
Is  lo  remove  a  mass  of  moral  corruption,  the  accumulation  of  which  renders  the  task  almost 
Impossible.")  6lh.  He  destroyed  the  carnivorous  birds  which  ravaged  tlie  country  near  th» 
idike  Stymph&Ius  in  Arctidla.  7.  He  brought  alive  into  Polopoundsus  a  prodigious  wild  buli 
which  ravaged  the  island  of  Crrtc.  8th.  He  brought  from  Thrace  tlie  mares  of  DiomMe,  which 
fbd  on  human  flesh.  9th.  He  obtained  the  famous  girdle  of  Hippol'  yta,  queen  of  the  Amn/ons. 
lOth.  He  killed,  in  an  Island  of  the  Atlantic,  the  monster  GtiVjoiXj  who  had  the  bodies  of  three 
men  nnlted,  and  brought  away  Lis  piu^)lo  oxon.  11th.  He  obtained  from  the  garden  of  the 
Ilespcr'  ides  the  golden  apples,  and  slow  the  dragon  which  guarded  them.  12th.  He  went 
down'to  the  lower  regions,  and  brought  upon  earth  the  three-headed  dog  Cer'berus. 

1.  To  Tkiseus^  who  is  stated  to  have  become  king  of  Athens,  are  attributed  many  exploits 
tfimilar  to  those  performed  by  Iler'cules,  and  he  even  shared  In  some  of  the  enterprises  of  the 
Utter.  By  his  wise  laws  Theseus  is  said  to  have  laid  the  principal  foundation  of  Athenian 
greatness ;  but  his  name,  which  (^gnifles  the  Orderer,  or  Regulator^  seems  to  Indicate  vl  period 
in  Grecian  history,  rather  than  an  individual. 

2l  Tlie  Argonautic  ExpeditioH  is  said,  in  the  popular  legend,  to  have  been  undertaken  by 
Jason  and  fifty-Ibur  of  the  most  renowned  heroes  of  Greece,  among  whom  were  Theseus  and 
Uer'cules,  for  the  recovery  of  &  gulden  flteee  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  capital  of  Col*' 
cbis,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Euxine.  The  adven- 
lnr««  ndled  from  lol'  cos  in  the  ship  Ar'  go,  and  durirtg  the  voyage  met  with  many  advcntiuvs. 
Having  arrived  at  fA>rchIs,  they  would  have  been  imauccossful  in  the  object  of  their  expedl 
tion  bad  not  thA  king^a  daughter,  Medea,  who  was  an  enchantress,  fallen  in  love  with  Jason, 
and  defeated  the  plans  of  her  fhther  for  his  destruction.  After  a  long  retum  voyage,  filled  with 
marvellous  adventures,  most  of  the  Argonauts  reached  Greece  in  safety,  where  Hercules,  in 
honor  of  the  expedition.  Instituted  the  Olym'  pic  games. 

Some  have  supposed  this  to  have  been  a  piratical  expedition;  others,  that  it  was  undertaken 
for  the  parp<»e  of  discovery,  or  to  secure  some  commercial  establishment  on  the  shores  of  tne 
Eoxine,  while  others  have  r^arded  the  l^eud  as  wholly  fabulous.  Says  Grote,  "  I  rei>eat  the 
opinion  long  ago  expressed,  that  the  process  of  dissecting  the  story,  in  search  of  a  basis  of  facti 
Is  one  altc^ther  fruitless."— Ortf««**  Hiat.  of  Orettce^  i.  243. 

3.  The  following  are  said  to  have  been  the  circumstances  of  the  Thlban  and  JJr'gofie  xoar 
After  the  death  of  GB'dipus,  king  of  Tliebos,  it  was  agreed  between  his  two  sons,  Ettiocles  az4 
IN»lynlces,  that  they  should  reign  allornately,  each  a  year.  Et^ocles,  however,  the  cider, 
•fler  his  flret  year  had  expired,  refused  to  give  up  the  crown  to  his  brother,  when  the  latter, 
Heeirig  to  Ar*  gos,  induced  Adras'  tus,  king  of  that  place,  to  espouse  his  cause.  Adros'  tus 
marched  an  army  against  Thebes,  led  by  himself  and  seven  captains;  but  all  the  leaders  were 
•lain  before  the  city,  and  the  war  ended  by  a  single  combat  between  Eldocles  and  Polynloes, 
In  which  both  br3lhers  fell.  This  is  said  to  have  happened  twenty-seven  years  before  the 
T!t>)an  war.  Ton  /^ra  later  tlie  war  was  renewed  by  the  Epig'  onoi^  descendants  of  those  who 
were  killed  in  the  first  Thdban  war.  Some  of  the  Grecian  states  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Ir*  gives,  and  others  aided  the  Tb^baos ;  but  in  the  end  Thebes  was  abondoued  by  its  inhabit 
a&ls,  and  plundered  by  the  Ar*  gives. 
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which  Thebes  is  said  to  have  been  plundered  by  the  confederato 
Greeks. 

22.  Of  these  events,  the  Argonautic  expedition  has  usually  been 
thought  of  more  importance  than  the  rest,  r^s  having  been  conducted 
tgainst  a  distant  country,  and  as  presenting  some  valid  claims  to 
our  belief  in  its  historical  reality.  But  \^e  incline  to  the  opinion, 
that  both  the  hero  and  the  heroine  of  the  legend  are  purely  ideak 
personages  connected  with  Grecian  mythology, — that  Jason  was  per- 
haps no  other  than  the  Samothrdcian*  god  or  hero  Jasion,*^  the  pro- 
tector of  marmers,  and  that  the  fable  of  the  expedition  itself  is  a 
poetic  fiction  which  represented  the  commercial  and  piratical  voy- 
ages that  began  to  be  made,  about  this  period,  to  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Euxine."  It  is  not  improbable  that  voyages  similar  to  that  rep- 
resented to  have  been  made  by  the  Argonauts,  or,  perhaps,  naval 
expeditions  like  those  attributed  to  Minos,*  the  Cretan*  prince 
and  lawgiver,  may  first  have  led  to  hostile  rivalries  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Asiatic  and  Grecian  coasts,  and  thus  have  been 
the  occasion  of  the  first  conflict  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Tro- 
jans.^ 

23.  The  Trojan  war,  rendered  so  celebrated  in  early  Grecian  hi^ 

1.  SamothrAce  (the  Thracian  S&mos,  now  SamoUirakiO  is  on  island  In  tho  northern  part  of 
iho  JE'  geen  Sea,  about  Uiirty  miles  south  of  Uie Thracian  coast.  It  was  celebrated  for  tho  n)y»> 
terics  of  the  (;oddeiu  Cyb'  ele,  whose  priests  ran  about  with  dreadful  cries  and  bowlings,  beat* 
ing  on  timbrels,  clashing  cymbals,  and  cutting  their  flesh  with  knives.    (See  Map  No.  III.) 

i  Tho  Kuxine  (Pon'lus  Euxinus)  is  now  called  the  Black  Sei.  It  lies  between  the  south- 
western provinces  of  Rmwia  In  Europe,  and  Asia  Minor.  Its  greatest  length,  from  east  to  west, 
Is  upwards  of  700  niilo9,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  400  miles.  Its  waters  are  only  about 
cne-sevcnth  part  less  salt  than  tho  Allnnilo— a  fact  attributable  to  the  saline  imture  of  the  bot- 
tom, and  of  tho  northern  coast.  The  Euxlne  is  deep,  and  singularly  free  from  rocks  and  slioaia. 
{See  Map  mo,  \.) 

3.  MinoM  Is  said,  in  the  Grecian  legends,  to  have  been  a  son  of  Jupiter,  from  whom  he 
learned  those  laws  which  he  delivered  unto  men.  It  is  said  that  ho  was  the  first  amonj?  il.o 
Creeks  who  p(isscs:>ed  a  navy,  and  that  he  conquered  and  colonized  several  Lslaftda,  and  finally 
perished  in  an  ex [Hxii lion  against  Sicily.  Some  reganl  Minos  simply  as  the  conantraiion  of 
that  spirit  of  order,  which,  about  his  time,  began  to  exhibit,  in  Uie  iMlnnd  of  Crtite,  a  re«i:lar 
system  of  laws  and  government.  Mo  seems  to  bo  intermediate  between  tho  iteriods  of  myliKfl 
ogy  and  history,  combining,  in  his  person,  the  characteristics  of  both. 

4.  Criu  (now  called  Candia)  Is  a  large  mountainous  islai.d  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  80  mile* 
Bouth-cost  fhim  Capo  Matapan  in  (Jroece— 160  miles  Ln  lengtli  ttom  east  to  west,  with  a  breadth 
averaging  about  20  miles,  Crtite  was  the  reputed  birth-placo  of  Jiipiter,  "  king  of  gods  ajhI 
men.'*  The  laws  of  Minos  are  said  to  have  served  as  a  mo<lcl  for  those  of  I.ycur*  giia ;  and  tl>« 
wealth,  number,  and  flourishing  condition  of  the  Cr6tan  cities,  are  repeatedly  referred  to  by 
Homer.    {See  Map  No.  II  I.) 

a.  Thlrwall's  Greece,  I.  T7-79. 

b.  According  to  Herod'  otus^  1.  3,  3,  tho  abduction  of  Ilel'  en,  the  cause  of  the  Trojan  war,  wm 
In  reUlIftllon  of  the  abduction  of  Medea  by  Jason  In  tho  Argonautic  expedition.    Bu»  Hcr<yl'. 

•tiifl  goes  farther  back,  and  attributes  to  the  Phoenicians  the  tlrst  cause  of  contention  betwoM 
the  iV»iarics  and  the  Grecians,  in  carrying  away  flrom  Ar'gos,  lo,  a  priestess  of  Jdiio. 
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tory  Ky  the  poems  of  Homer,*  is  represented  to  have  been  under* 
taken  about  the  year  1173  before  the  Christiau  era,  by  the  confed 
erate  prmces  of  Greece,  against  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Troy,* 
situated  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  alleged  caused 
of  this  war,  according  to  the  Grecian  legend,  were  the  following; 
Her  en,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  age,  and  daughter  of  Tyn'- 
daruA^  king  of  Lacedaa'mon,  was  sought  in  marriage  by  all  the 
princes  of  Greece ;  when  Tyn'  darus,  perplexed  with  the  difficulty  of 
choosing  one  without  displeasing  all  the  rost,  being  advised  by  tho 
sage  IJlys'  sc3,  bound  the  suitors  by  an  oath  that  they  would  approvo 
of  the  uninfluenced  choice  of  Hel'  en,  and  would  unite  together  to 
defend  her  person  and  character,  if  ever  any  attempts  were  made  to 
carry  her  off  from  her  husband.  Menelaus  became  the  choice  of 
Hel'  en,  and  soon  after,  on  the  death  of  Tyn'  darus,  succeeded  to  tho 
vacant  throne  of  Lacedaj'  mon.' 

24.  After  three  years,  Paris,  son  of  Priam  king  of  Troy,  visited 
the  court  of  Meneldus,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  the  latter,  he  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  Hel'  en,  whom  he 
induced  to  flee  with  him  to  Troy.  Meneldus,  returning,  prepared  to 
avenge  tho  outrage.  He  assembled  the  princes  of  Greece,  who, 
combining  their  forces  under  the  command  of  Agamcm'  non,  brother 
of  Menelaus,  sailed  with  a  great  armament  to  Troy,  and  after  a  siege 
of  ten  years  finally  took  the  city  by  stratagem,  and  razed  it  to  the 
ground.  (1 183  B.  C.)  Most  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain  or  taken 
prisoners,  and  tho  rest  were  forced  to  become  exiles  in  distant 
lands. 


L  Htmer,  the  greatest  and  earlleflt  of  the  poets,  oAcn  styled  Oxe  father  of  poetry,  was  prob- 
abij  an  Asiatic  Greek,  althongli  seven  Grecian  cities  contended  for  the  honor  of  his  birth.  No 
eircuiastaiices  of  bis  life  are  known  with  any  certainty,  except  that  he  was  a  wanderinff  poet, 
•nd  Uiud.  The  principal  worlts  of  Homer  arc  tho  J  Had  and  the  Od'  ysseyy—the  former  of 
which  relates  the  circumstance^*  of  the  Trojan  war;  and  the  latter,  the  Idstory  and  wanderings 
of  Ul\-s'se«  aner  rijc  full  of  Tn>y, 

S.  Trey,  the  scone  of  the  battles  described  in  ttie  Iliad,  stood  on  a  rising  ground  between  tlt% 
•mall  river  SI  moid  (now  the  Dumbrck)  and  tho  Seaman' dor,  (now  tho  Mondere,)  on  the  ccast 
of  Asia  Muior,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Hel'  Icspont.  New  lllnm  was  aAerwards  built  on  Uto 
fpct  n<iw  believed  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  about  three  miles  from  the  sea.  (.See  Map 
No.  m.  and  No.  IV.) 

3.  luueda'  tnon,  or  Spar'  ta^  the  ancient  capital  of  Lac6n1a,  was  situated  In  a  plain  of  con 
siderable  extent,  embracing  the  greater  part  of  Lac6nia,  bounded  on  the  west  by  tho  mountali 
chain  of  Taygtkua,  and  on  the  oast  by  tlie  less  elevated  ridge  of  mount  Thornax,  boiwoen  which 
flows  the  Eurolaa,  oh  the  east  side  of  the  town.  In  early  times  Spar'  ta  was  without  walls,  Ly- 
cnf  gas  having  Inspired  his  comitry men  with  the  idea,  that  the  real  defence  of  a  town  conslstea 
•otely  In  the  valor  of  Its  cillzona ;  but  fortiflcatlona  were  erected  after  Sparta  became  subjed 
to  des;totlc  rulers.  Tlie  remains  oi  *^par'  ta  are  about  two  mile*  nor  ih-east  of  the  modetn  towo 
.fMistrfi,    (S«  Jl/ap  No.  I.) 
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25.  Such  is,  in  brief,  the  commonly-received  acccnnt  of  the  Tro- 
jan war,  stripped  of  the  incredible  but  glowing  fictions  with  which 
the  poetic  genius  of  Homer  has  adorned  it.  But  although  the 
reality  of  some  such  war  as  this  can  hardly  be  questioned,  yet  the 
canses  which  led  to  it,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  and  its 
issue,  being  gathered,  even  by  Homer  himself,  only  from  traditional 
legends,  which  served  as  the  basis  of  other  compositions  besides 
the  Iliad,  are  involved  in  an  obscurity  which  we  cannot  hope  to 
penetrate.  The  accounts  of  Hel'en  are  various  and  contradictory 
and  so  t^onnected  with  fabulous  beings — ^with  gods  and  goddcAses — as 
clearly  to  assign  her  to  the  department  of  mythology ;  while  tho 
real  events  of  the  war,  if  such  ever  occurred,  can  hardly  be  separated 
from  the  fictions  with  which  they  are  interwoven.* 

26.  But  although  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  reality  of 
the  persons  and  events  mentioned  in  Homer's  poetic  account  of  the 
siege  of  Troy,  yet  there  is  one  kind  of  truth  from  which  the  poet 
can  hardly  have  deviated,  or  his  writings  would  not  have  been  so  ac- 
ceptable as  they  appear  to  have  been  to  his  cotemporaries ; — and 
that  is,  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  government,  usages,  religious  no- 
tions, institutions,  manners,  and  general  condition  of  Grecian  society, 
during  the  heroic  age.* 

1.  Thus  the  most  ancient  account  of  Ild'cii  15,  that  she  was  a  daughter  or  the  god  Jn 
pitcr,  hatched  from  tho  cgi?  of  a  swan  ;  and  Uomur  8i)eaks  of  her  In  tho  Iliad  as  **  begotten 
of  Jiipitcr."  When  only  seven  years  «>f  age,  such  were  her  personal  altraction%  that  Thfrseus, 
king  of  Athena,  having  become  cnumoroit  of  lier,  carried  her  off  fVom  a  festival  at  wliich  he 
saw  her  dancing ;  but  iicr  brothers  recovered  her  by  force  of  amis,  and  rcsiortnl  lier  lo  het 
family.  After  her  marriage  witli  Mem'lnus,  it  is  said  that  Jupiter,  plotting  a  war  for  the  pur- 
pose (»f  ridtlhv^  the  earth  of  a  portion  of  its  overstoclied  inliabltauts,  contrived  that  the  lK>aut> 
of  Ilul*  en  bhould  involve  tlie  Greeks  and  Trojans  in  hosUlllies.  At  a  banquet  of  ihe  g«Hl«,  DIs- 
coni,  by  tlio  direction  of  Jupiter,  threw  into  tho  assemldy  a  golden  apple,  on  which  was  in- 
scribed, "The  apple  for  tho  Fair  one,"  (Ttj  KaX?}  rd  ftnXov^)  or,  as  in  Virgil,  PuleAerrima  ma 
kabetoy  "I^t  the  most  beautiful  have  me."  The  gixldcsse*  Juno,  Miner'  va,  and  Venus,  chdm- 
Ing  It,  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  was  made  the  arbiter,  lie  uwnrdod  tho  prize  1^ 
Venus,  who  had  promised  him  tho  beautiful  Helen  in  marriage,  if  he  would  decide  in  her 
favor.  Venus  (llie  goddess  of  lovo  jmd  beauty)  cnu.^od  Paris  and  Ild'cn  to  become  mutunll; 
enamored,  and  afterwards  aided  the  Tr(»jan9  in  the  war  that  followed.  Ih^roer  represents  th* 
heroes  as  performing  prodigies  of  valor,  {shielded  and  aided  by  the  gods ;  and  the  gods  Uicm 
waives  as  mingling  in  Uie  strife,  and  Unking  part  wi'h  the  combatants.  The  goddess  Miner'  va 
an  unsuccewiful  competitor  for  the  prize  which  i'uris  awarded  to  her  rival  Venus  plannetl  tb<. 
oJratagem  of  the  woo<len  horse,  which  conceiikHl  within  Its  side  a  band  of  fircok-s  who,  bonio 
with  It  Into  tho  city,  were  thus  enabled  to  open  the  gates  to  iholr  confederates  without. 

a.  "  Homer  was  regarded  even  by  tho  ancients  as  of  historical  authority."— "  Tnith  was  his 
r»hjert  in  hh  ncconntn  and  do-soriptions  as  fnr  as  it  can  be  the  object  of  a  poet,  i  nd  even  in  a 
fr«ler  degn^j  than  was  neccsnur)',  when  hediatlnguishcs  the  enriier  and  Inter  times  or  sgea.  He 
U  tho  \mt  source  of  InformaUon  nwpectlng  Uic  heroic  age."-  -Ifeeren^s  Pt  'itieg  of  f?rr£ce,p.  VI 
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COTEMPORARY  HISTORY 

1.  During  the  period  of  early  Grecian  history  which  we  have 
passed  over  in  the  present  chapter,  our  knowledge  of  the  coterapo- 
rary  history  of  other  nations  is  exceedingly  limited.  Rome  nad  not 
yet  a  beginning  : — all  Europe,  except  the  little  Grecian  peninsula, 
-traa  in  the  darkness  of  batbarisni :  in  Central  Western  Asia  we  in- 
deed suppose  there  existed,  at  this  time,  large  cities,  and  the  flour 
ishing  empires  of  Assyria  and  Babylon;  but  from  them  we  can 
gather  no  reliable  historic  annals.  In  north-eastern  Africa,  indeed, 
the  Egyptian  empire  had  already  attained  the  meridian  of  its  glory ; 
but  of  the  chronological  detail  of  Egyptian  history  during  this  pe- 
riod we  know  comparatively  nothing.  What  is  known  relates  prin- 
cipally to  the  con(juest3  of  the  renowned  Sesos'  tris,  an  Egjrptian 
juonareh,  who,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  cotemporary 
with  Oth'niel,  the  first  judge  of  Israel,  and  with  Cecrops,  the  sup- 
twscd  founder  of  Athens,  althongh  some  modern  authors  place  his 
reign  a  hundred  years  later.^  This  monarch  is  said  to  have  achieved 
many  brilKant  conquests  as  the  lieutenant  of  his  father.  After  he 
came  to  the  throne  he  made  vast  preparations  for  the  conquest  of  the 
world,  and  raised  an  army  which  is  said  to  have  numbered  six  hun 
dred  thousand  foot  and  twenty-four  thousand  horse,  besides  twenty- 
seven  thousand  armed  chariots.  He  conquered  Lib'  ya'  and  Ethiopia,* 
after  which,  entering  Asia,  he  overran  Arabia,  subdued  the  Assyrians 
and  Medes,  and  even  led  his  victorious  hosts  beyond  the  Gauges  :* 

I,  lAb'ya  is  the*  name  wliJch  Uje  Creek  and  Roman  poets  gave  to  AfHca.  In  a  more  r^ 
■tricted  sense,  however,  the  name  was  applied  to  that  part  of  Africa,  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
rmnean,  which  lies  between  E^ypt  un  Uic  east  and  IVlpoli  on  the  west,— the  most  Important 
part  t»f  which  territory  is  ombn<  ^  in  the  present  Barca. 

3.  Ancient  Kthidpia  comprised,  principally,  Itie  present  countries  or  Nubia  and  Abyssinia, 
sooth  of  Egypt, 

3.  The  Oanffesy  the  sacred  river  of  the  Hindoos,  flowing  south-east  throngh  the  north* 

a.  The  era  of  the  acc«»»!<)n  of  Sesos'  tris,  may  be  placed  at  1565  B.  C. ;  that  of  OUi'  niel  at 
I56t;  and  the  suppoMHl  founding  of  AUiens  at  1558, — the  latter  two  in  accordance  with  Dr. 
Ifalcs.  In  Rollin  Uie  date  for  Setos'  tris  la  1491 ;  Ilercen  "about  1500" ;  Russell's  Egypt,  1308; 
More,  "between  1400  and  1410";  Cllddon's  Egj'pt,  1565;  and  Cliampolion  Figeac  (making 
fcfrMi'  tris  the  same  as  Ramses  IV.,  at  the  head  of  the  19th  dynasty),  1473.  Eusoblus,  followed 
by  Usher  and  Playfalr,  supposes  that  Sesos*  tris  was  the  immediate  successor  of  the  Pharaoh  who 
was  drowned  In  the  Red  Sea;  while  Marslmm,  followed  by  Nowlon,  attempts  to  identify  him 
with  the  Shisbnk  of  Scriptiire  who  invaded  Judea— a  difTeronce,  according  to  vari<»U8  systems 
of  chronology,  of  from  500  to  800  years.  Mr.  Bryant  endeavors  to  pn)ve  that  no  sucli  person 
ever  existed. 

Since  the  Interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphics,  however,  the  principal  ground  of  dispute  on  thli 
subject  among  the  learned,  appears  to  be,  whctlicr  the  Seaf»s'  Iris  so  renowned  In  history  was 
the  same  as  R&noses  UI.,  the  fburteenth  king  of  the  IBth  dynasty,  or  the  same  as  Ramses  IV^  tha 
flrsl  king  ot  the  19th  dynasty,  there  ^Ing  a  difiereuce  between  the  two  of  about  a  bnadred  years. 
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he  is  also  said  to  liavc  passed  over  into  Europe,  and  to  have  ravaged 
the  territories  of  the  Tliracians  and  the  Scythians,*  when  scarcity  of 
provisions  stopped  the  progress  of  his  conquests.  That  the  fame  of 
his  deeds  might  long  survive  him,  he  erected  columns  in  the  countries 
through  which  he  passed,  on  which  was  inscribed,  "  Sesos'  tris,  king 
of  kings,  and  lord  of  lords,  subdued  this  country  by  the  power  of  his 
arms."  Some  of  these  columns  were  still  to  be  seen  in  Asia  Minor 
in  the  days  of  Herod'  otus. 

3.  The  deeds  and  triumphs  of  Sesos' tris  are  also  wrought,  in 
sculpture  and  in  painting,  in  numerous  temples,  and  on  the  most 
celebrated  obelisks,  from  Ethiopia  to  Lower  Egypt  At  Ipsamboul,' 
in  Nubia,  is  a  temple  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  whose  front  or  fa- 
cade is  supported  by  four  colossal  figures  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
eacli  sixty  feet  high,  all  statues  of  Sesos'  tris,  the  faces  of  which  bear 
a  perfect  resemblance  to  the  figures  of  the  same  king  at  Mem'  phis. 
The  walls  of  the  temple  are  covered  with  numerous  sculptures  on  his- 
torical subjects,  representing  the  conquests  of  this  prince  in  Africa. 
Among  them  are  processions  of  the  conquered  nations,  carrying  the 
riches  of  then*  country  and  laying  them  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror ; 
and  even  the  wild  animals  of  the  desert — antelopes,  apes,  giraffes, 
and  ostriches — are  led  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Egyptians. 

4.  Were  it  not  for  the  many  similar  monumental  evidences  of  the 
fviign  of  this  monarch,  which  have  been  recently  discovered,  corrobo- 
rative of  the  deeds  which  profane  authors  attribute  to  him,  we  might 
be  disposed  to  regard  Sesos'  tris  as  others  have  done,  as  no  more  than 
a  mythological  personification  of  the  Sun,  the  god  of  day,  "the 
giant  that  rejoiceth  to  run  his  course  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the 
other."  But  with  such  an  amount  of  testimony  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  cannot  doubt  the  existence  of  this  mighty  conqueror,  al- 
tliough  probably  his  exploits  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  the 
vanity  of  his  chroniclers ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  deeds 
of  several  monarchs  have  been  attributed  to  one.  After  the  return 
of  Sesos'  tris  from  his  conquests,  he  is  said  to  have  employed  his 
time  to  the  close  of  his  reign,  in  encouraging  the  arts,  erecting  tem- 

cnsten.  part  of  Ilindostan,  enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  through  a  great  nomber  of  monthB,  near 
Calcutta. 

1.  Tkraeiy  a  largo  tract  of  country  no\r  embraced  In  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  bordering  on  the 
Propontifl,  or  sea  of  Marmora,  extemled  from  Macedonia  and  the  M'  gean  Sea  on  the  south-vroat, 
to  the  Euxine  on  the  north-east.  North  of  the  Thracions,  extending  along  the  Euxlne  to  the 
river  Danultc,  was  the  country  of  the  Scythians, 

2.  Ip$amboul,  80  celebrated  for  its  well-known  excavated  templea,  is  In  the  northern  part  of 
iiuDia,  9a  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile. 
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pies  to  th  J  gods,  aiid  improviug  the  revenues  cf  his  kingdom.  After 
his  time  we  know  little  of  the  history  of  Egypt  until  the  reign  of 
Pharaoh-Necho,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  who  is  re 
markable  for  his  successes  against  Jerusalem. 

5.  At  the  period  whicli  we  liavc  assigned,  somewhat  arbitrarily, 
for  the  commencement  of  Grecian  history,  185G  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  Joseph,  the  son  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  was  governor 
over  Egypt ;  and  his  father's  family,  by  invitation  of  Pharaoh,  had 
settled  in  Goshen,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
This  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  three  centuries  before  the  time 
of  Sesos'  tris.  On  the  death  of  Joseph,  the  circumstances  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Jacob,  who  were  now  called  Israelites,  were  greatly 
changed.  "  A  king  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph  ;"*  and  the  children 
of  Israel  became  servants  and  bondsmen  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Two 
hundred  years  they  were  held  in  bondage,  when  the.  Lord,  by  his 
servant  Moses,  brought^  them  forth  out  of  Egypt  with  a  mighty  hand 
and  an  outstretched  arm,  after  inflicting  the  most  grievous  plagues 
upon  their  oppressors,  and  destroying  the  pursuing  hosts  of  Pharaoh 
in  the  Red  Sea.     (1648  B.  C.) 

6.  Forty  years  the  Israelites,  numbering  probably  two  millions 
of  souls,*^  wandered  in  the  wilderness  on  the  north-western  confines 
of  Arabia,*  supported  by  miraculous  interposition ;  for  the  country 
was  then,  as  now,  "  a  land  of  deserts  and  of  pits,  a  land  of  drouth 
and  of  the  shadow  of  death,  a  land  that  no  man  passed  through,  and 
where  no  man  dwelt  ;"^  and  after  they  had  completed  their  wander- 
ings, and  another  generation  had  grown  up  since  they  had  left  Egypt, 
they  came  to  the  river  Jordan,*  and  passing  through  the  bed  of  tlie 

1.  Jlrahia  Is  an  extensive  penlnsiiln  at  the  sonth-westem  extremity  of  Asia,  Ijing  imm&iiately 
easl  of  tho  Rod  Sea.  It  is  mostly  a  rocky  and  ilescrt  country,  inliabitcd  by  wandering  tribes 
of  Arabs,  tbe  des«ocndnn?3  of  Ishmacl.  They  slill  retain  the  chamctcr  given  to  their  ancestor. 
Tlie  desert  ha*  cojiiinucd  to  be  the  home  of  the  Arab;  ho  has  been  a  man  of  war  fh>m  his 
yon  h ;  "his  haiwl  a;;ulnst  evory  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  Ifim.''    (Oen.  x\i.  li.) 

2.  The  river  .IdtiUih  (Fw  Mnp,  No.  VI.)  rises  towards  \\\c  noriliem  part  of  Pale!»Uno,  oi  tha 
western  siope  of  Monnt  ficnnon,  arid  after  a  gontlj  coMrso  of  about  forty  mtles.  opens  into  llie 
•ea  of  <falili*e  ne:ir  llie  ancit':il  t«»wn  <»f  Helhsalda.  Allcr  pu.sslng  tl)roiitfh  tliis  lalce  or  90:1, 
which  !•  abont  flP.ccn  mil«s  l!»nqj  and  seven  l)roa(!,  and  on  and  near  wlilch  occurred  so  many 
striklutr  scenes  in  tho  liisfory  of  Christ,  it  pursue*  a  winding  snullierly  couree  of  about  "inety 
aiiie*  throujfh  a  narrow  vjtllt'v,  and  then  empties  its  walers  tnio  iJ-.e  IH^ad  Sea.  In  this  ^vo^■ 
railey  was  tl:e  duellint?  of  f.ot,  "who  pitcltcd  his  tents  tnwnni  S^nlom"  fOen.  xlii.  It,  12) ;  and 
*  in  tho  vale  of  Siddlni,  which  is  the  sjilf  sea,"  occurred  tho  Imtile  of  tlio  "  fo!ir  Iclntrs  with  Ave.* 
(Gea  XV.)    Tt»e  Israoliles  paisoil  llie  .lorJan  near  Jericho  (Josh.  iii.  14-17) ;  the  prophets  Elijah 

a.  Paraphrased  by  Joscphus  as  meaning  that  the  kingdom  had  passc<l  to  another  dyiuuly. 

b.  liUd,  n.c. 

c  Tliey  had  ri^O,.'ir,o  sncn,  above  20  years  of  age,  not  reckoning  Lovitcs.  Ek  Ndi-fl,  iixriil.  Qhb 
d.  Jci  omiah,  ii.  6 
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stream,  wbich  rolled  back  its  waters  on  tbeir  approach,  entered  tho 
promised  land  of  Palestine.*  The  death  of  Moses  had  left  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  hands  of  Joshua.  And  "  Israel  served  the  Lord  all 
the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  tho  elders  that  outlived 
Joshua,  and  which  had  known  all  the  works  of  the  Lord  that  he  had 
done  for  his  chosen  people."* 

7.  Fwm  the  time  of  the  death  of  Joshu(i  to  the  election  of  Saul 
as  first  king  of  Israel,  which  latter  event  occurred  about  seventy 
years  after  tho  supposed  siege  of  Troy,  Israel  was  ruled  by  judges, 
who  were  appointed  through  the  agency  of  the  priests  and  of  the 
divine  oracle  in  accordance  with  the  theocratic  form  of  government 
established  by  Moses.  After  the  death  of  Joshua,  however,  the  Is- 
raelites often  apostatized  to  idolatry,  for  which  they  were  punished 
by  being  successively  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  surrounding  na- 
tions. First  they  were  subdued  by  the  king  of  Mesopotamia,^  after 
which  the  Lord  raised  up  0th'  niel  to  be  their  deliverer  (1564  B.  C.) . 
a  second  defection  was  punished  by  eighteen  years  of  servitude  to  the 
king  of  the  M6abitcs,''  from  whom  they  were  delivered  by  the  enter- 

and  EUsha  anorwards  divided  the  wators  to  prove  their  divine  minion  (3  Kings,  xl.  8) ;  tbe 
leper  Naainun  was  coinmaDded  to  wn»li  in  Jordan  and  be  clean  (2  Kings,  iv.  10) ;  and  it  is  thii 
stream  in  which  Jesus  was  baptized  before  be  entero<l  on  bis  divine  mission.  (Matt.  lit.  Iti,  &o.) 
The  Dead  Sea,  into  wbich  Uio  Jordan  empties,  is  so  called  from  tbe  heaviness  and  consequeat 
stillne&s  of  its  waters,  which  contain  ono-fourlb  part  of  their  weight  of  salts.  The  country 
around  this  lake  is  exceedingly  drcan\  and  tbe  soil  li  destitute  of  vegetation.  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah are  supposed  to  buvo  stood  in  tbe  plain  now  occupied  by  the  lake,  and  ruino  of  tht 
overthrown  cities  are  said  to  have  been  seen  on  its  western  borders.    {Map  No.  Vi.) 

1.  PaleHiruy  a  part  of  modem  Syria,  now  embraced  in  Turkey  in  Asia,  lies  at  the  easteni 
extremity  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  extending  north  and  south  along  the  coast  about  900 
miles,  and  having  an  extreme  breadth  of  about  80  miles.  Though  in  aiUlquity  tho  northern 
part  of  Palestine  was  tbe  scat  of  tbe  Phtenicians,  a  great  commercial  people),  yet  there  are 
now  few  good  harbors  on  the  coast,  those  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  once  so  famous,  being  now  for 
the  most  part  blocked  up  with  sand.  Tlie  country  of  Palestine  consists  principally  of  rugged 
hills  and  narrow  valleys,  although  it  has  a  few  plains  of  considerable  extent.  There  are  many 
ttrcaros  falling  into  the  Mediterranean,  tlie  largest  of  which  is  tho  Orontes,  at  the  north,  but 
none  of  them  are  navigable.  The  river  Jordan,  on  the  east,  empties  its  waters  into  the  Ad* 
phallic  I^tke,  or  Dead  Sea,  which  lat^tcr,  about  55  miles  in  length,  and  20  in  extreme  width, 
now  Oil:}  the  plain  whore  once  stood  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  North  of  the  Dead 
8ca  is  the  I<ake  of  Ccnnesaretli,  or  Sea  of  Galileo,  the  theatre  of  some  most  remarkable  mir> 
nclOi*.  (Mallbow  viii. ;  Luke  vlil. ;  and  Mattliew  xix.  25.)  The  principal  mountains  of  Pali^j*- 
tine  are  those  of  Lebanon,  running  in  ranges  nearly  parallel  to  ttie  MeilllerRinean,  and  finally 
connecting  with  mounts  Iloreb  and  Sinai,  near  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Jbrusalch,  tbjo  capital 
city  of  Palestine  or  the  Holy  Land,  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  article.  <5m  p.  IM^McOul 
lock ;  articles  Syria,  Said,  or  Sidon,  Dead  Sea,  Lebanon,  &c.)    {Map  No.  VJ.') 

2.  The  Moabitesy  so  called  trom  Moab,  the  son  of  Lot  (Gen.  xix.  37),  dwell  in  the  country  on 
the  cast  of  the  Dead  Sea.    {Map  No.  VI.) 

a.  Joshua,  xxiv.  31. 

b.  Numbers,  ill. «.  Some  think  that  tlie  country  here  referred  to  was  In  the  vicinity  of 
Damascus,  and  not  **b3yond  the  EuphrateH,'^  as  Mesopot&mla  would  im^ly.  {See  C0ekaftu^ 
Cif>U  HiiL  of  the  Jews  29-33.) 
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prising  valor  of  Eliud.*^  After  liia  death  tlic  Israelites  agaiu  did  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  "  the  Lord  sold  them  into  the  hand  of 
Jabin  king  of  Canaan,"*  under  whose  cruel  yoke  they  gi-oaned  twenty 
years,  when  the  prophetess  Deborah,  and  Barak  her  general,  were 
made  the  instruments  of  their  liberation.  The  Canaanites  were 
routed  with  great  slauglter,  and  their  leader  Sisera  slain  by  Jacl,  in 
vhose  tent  he  had  sought  refuge.** 

8.  Afterwards,  the  children  of  Israel  were  delivered  over  a  prey 
o  the  Midiaiiites  and  Amalekites,'  wild  tribes  of  the  desert,  who 

"  came  up  with  their  cattle  and  their  tents,  as  grasshoppers  for  mul- 
titude." But  the  prophet  Gideon,  chosen  by  the  Lord  to  be  the 
liberator  of  his  people,  taking  with  him  only  tliree  hundred  men, 
made  a  night  attack  on  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  upon  whom  such  fear 
fell  that  they  slew  each  other ;  so  that  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  only  fifteen  thousand  es* 
caped  by  flight.  In  the  height  of  their  joy  and  gratitude,  the  peo- 
ple would  have  made  Gideon  king,  but  he  said  to  them,  "  Not  I,  nor 
my  son,  but  Jehovah  shall  reign  over  you."'^ 

9.  Again  the  idolatry  of  the  Israelites  became  so  gross,  that  the  Lord 
delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines*  and  the  Ammonites,* 
from  whom  they  were  finally  delivered  by  the  valor  of  Jephthah.** 
At  a  later  period  the  Philistines  oppressed  Israel  forty  years,  but  tho 
people  found  an  avenger  in  the  prowess  of  Samson.®  After  tho 
death  of  Samson  the  aged  Eli  judged  Israel,  but  the  crimes  of  hip 
sons,  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  whom  he  had  chosen  to  aid  him  in  thv 
government,  brought  down  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord,  and  thirty 
thousand  of  the  warriors  of  Israel  were  slain  in  battle  by  the  Philis- 

1.  The  CanottmUs,  80  Cftlled  from  Canaan,  one  of  Uie  sons  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  C-19),  then  dwelt 
In  (ho  lowlands  of  the  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  between  the  sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Barak,  de!^;endlng  from  Mount  Tabor  (see  Map),  attacked  Blsora  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Kfahon.  (J/apNo.  VI.) 

2.  The  MidianiteSf  so  called  fh>m  one  of  the  sons  of  Abraham  by  Keturah,  dwelt  in  western 
Arabhi,  near  the  head  of  the  Rod  Sea.  The  AmalekiUa  dwelt  in  the  wildemests  between  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Bod  Sea.    (.VopNo.VI.) 

3.  The  PhUisiinea  (see  Map)  dwelt  on  Die  south-western  borders  of  Palestine,  along  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  as  far  north  as  Mount  Carmel,  the  commencement  of  the  Phoenician 
territories.  Their  principal  towns  were  Gazn,  Gath,  Ascalon,  and  M(^ddo,  for  which  see  Map. 
The  Israelite  tribes  of  Simeon,  Dan,  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh,  bordered  on  their  territories. 
**  The  whole  of  the  towns  v>f  the  coast  continued  In  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  and  Phcaniclans, 
tod  never  i^ennanently  fell  imdor  the  dominion  of  Israel." — Cockayne's  Hint,  nf  the  Jetc.ty  p.  44. 

4.  The  Ammonites  (see  Map)  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  tho  desert  eastward  of  the  Israelite 
tr!bee  that  settled  east  of  the  Jordan. 

a.  Judges,  liL  15-30.  b.  Judges,  iv.  c  Judges,  vl. ;  vl„;  ylii. 

d.  Judges,  X.  7;  xi.  33.  e.  Judges,  xili.  1 ;  xiv.;  xt.  ;  xvi 
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tines.*  The  pr:)pliet  Samuel  was  divinely  chosen  as  tlie  successor  of 
Eli.  (1152  B.  C.)  His  administration  was  wise  and  prudent,  but 
in  his  old  age  the  tyranny  of  his  sons,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  em- 
ploy as  his  deputies,  induced  the  people  to  demand  a  king  who 
should  rule  over  them  like  the  kings  of  other  nations,  •  With  reluet- 
ance  Samuel  yielded  to  the  popular  request,  and  by  divine  guidance, 
anointed  Saul,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  king  over  Israeli  (1110 
B.C.) 

10.  We  have  thus  briefly  traced  the  civil  history  of  the  Israelites 
down  to  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  over  them, 
in  the  person  of  Saul,  at  a  date,  according  to  the  chronology  which 
we  have  adopted,  seventy-three  years  later  than  the  supposed  destruc- 
tion of  Troy.  It  is,  however,  the  religious  history,  rather  than  the 
civil  annals,  of  the  children  of  Abraham,  that  possesses  the  greatest 
value  and  the  deepest  interest ;  but  as  our  limits  forbid  our  enter- 
ing upon  a  subject  so  comprehensive  as  the  former,  and  the  one  can- 
not be  wholly  separated  from  the  other  without  the  greatest  violence, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Bible  for  full  and  satisfactory  details  of 
the  civil  and  religious  polity  of  the  Jews,  contenting  ourselves  with 
having  given  merely  such  a  skeleton  of  Jewish  annals,  in  connection 
with  profane  history,  as  may  serve  to  render  the  comparatiye  ehny 
nol  >gy  of  the  whole  easy  of  comprehension. 

•.iaim.iT.i8i  Ka.1. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

THE  UNCERTAIN  PERIOD  OF  GRECIAN  HISTORY: 

KXTKHDOfO   FROM  TQB  CLOSE  OF  THE  TBOJAN  WAR  TO  THE  FIRST  WAR  WITH 

1183  TO  490  B.  a  =  693  years. 

ANALYSIS,  h  Introdactory.— 2.  Consequences  of  the  Trojan  war.— 3.  Thkssa' LiAif  to* 
^UKtT.— [Epinu.  Pfn'duB.  Peniiw.}— 4.  Rao'TiAMCowQUKsT,— iEo'LiAMMioRATioN.  [Le»* 
bos.  5  Doris.]  Rktvrn  or  tub  IJeracli'da!. — C.  Numbers  and  military  character  of  th« 
D6rlans.— Passage  of  the  Corlnlhlnn  Gulf.— [Corinthian  Isthmus.— CkJrinthian  Gulf,— Naupac- 
tut.]— 7.  Dorian  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus.  [Arcftdia.  Achftia.]  T6n{an  and  Dorian  rol 
frationa.— €.  Dorian  Invasion  of  At' Ilea.— [Athens,  DtJphos.]  Self-sacriflco  of  Codrus, 
Government  of  At' tica.— 9.  [Lac6nia.]  Its  govcnimenU  Lycur'gus.— 10.  Travels  of  Lycur* 
guB.  [The  Brahmins.]  Institutuins  op  I^YcuR'ors.— II.  Plutarch^s  account — senate" 
Msemblies— division  of  lands.— 12.  Movable  properly.  The  currency.— 13.  Public  tablea. 
Object  of  Spartan  education,  and  aim  of  Lycur'ffus.— 14.  Disputes  about  Lycur'gus.  Hit 
•apposed  (ate,  [Delphos,  Crete,  and  E' lis.]— 15.  The  three  classes  of  the  I6nian  population 
Trratroent  of  the  Hilots.— JO.  The  provincials.  Their  condition.- 17.  [Mess^nla.  Itlidme  ' 
PiRST  Mkssb'  nian  war.  Results  of  the  war  to  the  Messenlans.- 18.  Its  influence  ou  the 
Spartans.  Sbcokd  Mkssb'kian  WAR,  Aristom'enes.— 15>.  Tiio  PoctTyrtre'us.  [Corinth.  Sic' 
yon.]  BatUeofthoPamisns.  The  Arcadians.  20.  Results  of  the  war.— 21.  Government  of 
Athena.  Dra'co. — 22.  Severity  of  his  laws. — 23.  Anarchy.  Lboislation  op  Solon.  8olon*s 
Integrity.— 24.  Distresses  of  the  people.  The  needy  and  the  ricli  — 2.'>.  The  policy  of  Solon. 
Debtors— lands  of  the  poor— imprisonment.  Classlflcatlon  of  the  citizens.— 26.  DisHbilities 
and  privileges  of  the  fotulh  class.  General  i)olicy  of  Solon*s  system.- 27.  The  nine  archons. 
The  Senate  of  Four  Hundred.— 28.  Court  of  the  Aroop'  agus.  Its  powers.  Institutions  of 
Solon  compared  with  the  Spartan  code.— 29.  Party  fends.  Pisls' tratus.— 30.  His  usurpation 
of  power.  Opposition  to,  and  character  of,  his  government.— 31.  The  sons  of  Pisls'  tratus. 
Conspiracy  of  Harroodius  and  Aristogilon.— 32.  R.xprLsioN  Of  tdb  Pisistratids.  Intrigues 
ofHip'pias.  [Lyd'ia,  Per' sia.]— 33.  The  Grecian  oolonios  conquered  by  CroB' sus— by  the 
Persians.  Application  for  aid.— 34.  Ion'  ic  Revolt.  Athens  and  Bubce'  a  aid  the  lonians. 
[EubcB'a.    Sar'dis.    Eph'esus.]    Results  of  the  I6uian  war.    [Miletus.]    Designs  of  Darius. 

CoTBJtpoRARY  HisTORT. — I.  PHOsja  ciAN  HisTORT.  1.  GeogTOphy  of  Phoenicia. — ^2.  Early  his- 
tory of  Phcenicia.  Political  condition.  Colonics. — 3.  Supposed  circumnavigation  of  Africa.— 
i,  Commerchil  relations,  f L  Jewish  History— continuation  of.— ^.  Accession  of  Saul  to  the 
thnme.  Slanghter  of  the  Am' monitor  [JAbesh  Gil' oad.  Gil' gal.]  War  with  the  Philistines.— 7. 
Wars  with  the  surrounding  nations.  Saul's  diaobcdienco.— 8.  David — his  prowess.  [Gatli.] 
Baul'fcjealousy  of  David.  Da>idVinlogrity.— 9.  Dealhof  Saul.  [Mount  Gil' boa.]  Division  of  the 
kingdom  between  David  and  Ish' boshoth.  [Hebron.]  Union  of  the  tribe8.—10.  Limited  pos^eAv 
ions  of  the  Israelites.  [Tyro.  Sidon.  Joppa.  Jerusalem.]  David  takes  J«$msalem.— 11.  His  othoi 
conquests.  [Syria.  Damascus.  Rabbah.]  Siege  of  Rabbah.  Close  of  David's  reign.— 12. 
Solomon.  His  wisdom— fame — commercial  relations. — 13.  His  impiety.  Close  of  his  reign.— 
14.  Reroltoftho  ten  tribes.  Their  subsequent  history.— 15.  Rehoboam's  reign  over  Judah. 
Reign  of  Ahaz.  Hezekiah.  Sign:d  overthrow  of  the  Assyrians.- 17.  Corroboraved  by  pnv. 
ftne  history.- 18.  Accoimt  gh'on  by  Herod' otus.— 19.  Reigns  of  Manas' seh,  A'mon,  Joslali, 
and  Jeh6al^iaz.— 20.  Reign  of  Jeholakim— of  Jechonlnh.— 21.  Reign  of  Hercklah.  Destroc* 
?oo  of  Jenualom.— 92.  Captivity  of  the  Jews.— 23  Robtilldlng  of  Jerusalem.  IH.  Ro- 
mas History.— 24.  Founding  of  Rome.— IV.  Persian  History.— 2.%.  Dissolution  of  the  A* 
ifrlan  empire.— 9*)  Establishment  of  the  empire  of  the  5Iedee  and  Babylonians.    First  and 
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•ec»^iid  laplivUy  of  the  Jowa— 27.  fHlicr  conqneats  of  Ncbiichadnor.' zar.  Ilia  wsy  with  (b« 
rhfviilcianji.— '2H.  With  tho  E^ptlana.  rtiidlmenl  of  Ez6kiel'a  prophecy. — 29.  Impiety  and 
pride  of  Ncbuchadnoz' zar.  His  punishment. — 30.  Belshaz' zar'a  rei^.  Rise  of  the  seporata 
kinifdom  of  M<idia.  Founding  of  the  Persian  empire.— :U.  Cyrus  defeats  Crce'  sua— subjugatet 
the  (Jrecian  colonic*— conquers  Babylon.  Prophecies  relating  to  Babylon.— 32.  Reraahiderof 
Uic  reijfii  of  Cyrus.- 3.1.  Reign  of  Camby'ses.  [Jupiter  Am' mon.}— 34.  Accession  of  Dariua 
llystaspee.  Revolt  and  de8truclii»n  of  Baby  Ion.— 35.  Expedition  against  the  Scythians, 
[i^cythia.  River  Don.  Ilinice.]— 3fl.  Other  events  In  the  history  of  Darius,  ilia  alms,  policy, 
ami  gOTernmeuU— 37.  Extent  of  the  Pers'tm  empire. 

1.  Passing  from  the  fabultus  era  of  Grecian  history,  we  en  tor 
upon  a  period  when  the  crude  fictions  of  more  than  mortal  heroes, 
and  demi-gods,  begin  to  give  place  to  the  realities  of  human  exist- 
ence; but  still  the  vague,  disputed,  and  often  contradictory  annals 
on  which  we  are  obliged  to  rel}',  shed  only  an  uncertain  light  around 
us ;  and  even  what  we  have  gathered  as  the  most  reliable,  in  tho 
present  chapter,  perhaps  cannot  wholly  be  taken  as  undoubted  his- 
toric truth,  especially  in  chronological  details. 

2.  The  immediate  consequences  of  the  Trojan  war,  as  represented 
by  Greek  historians,  were  scarcely  less  disastrous  to  the  victors  than 
to  the  vanquished.  The  return  of  the  Grecian  heroes  to  their  coun- 
try is  represented  by  Homer  and  other  early  writers  to  have  been 
full  of  tragical  adventures,  while  their  long  absence  had  encouraged 
usurpers  to  seize  many  of  their  thrones ;  and  hence  arose  fierce  wars 
and  intestine  commotions,  which  greatly  retarded  tho  progress  of 
Grecian  civilization. 

3.  Among  these  petty  revolutions,  however,  no  events  of  general 
c.  thessa'  lian  interest  occurred  until  about  sixty  years  after  the  fall  of 

coxQtJKST.  Troy,  when  a  people  from  Epirus,*  passing  over  the 
mountain  chain  of  Pin'dus,"  descended  into  the  rich  plains  which  li* 
along  the  banks  of  the  Pcn^us,'  and  finally  conquered'^  tho  country,  to 

I.  The  country  of  Epirus,  comprised  in  the  present  Turkish  province  of  Alb&nla,  was  af 
tho  north-western  extremity  of  Greece,  Ijing  along  tho  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  or  Gulf  of 
Venicei,  and  bounded  on  tho  north  by  Mucodunia,  and  on  tho  east  by  Macedonia  and  Thes' 
tidy.  Tlio  inhabitants  In  early  times  wore  probably  Pelas'  gic,  but  they  cait  hardly  bo  ooniid- 
cred  ever  U»  have  belonged  to  tlie  Hellenic  race,  or  Grecians  proper.  Epirus  is  principaU.T 
distinguished  in  Roman  history  as  tho  country  of  the  celebrated  Pyr'  rhus  (see  p.  149.)  The 
earliest  oracle  of  Greece  was  that  of  Do<luna  in  Epirua,  but  its  exact  lociUity  is  unknown 
There  was  another  oracle  of  the  a.arae  u.irao  In  Thes'  saly.    (Map  No.  I.) 

9.  PtH'dui  is  tbennmeof  tho  mountain  chain  which  separated  Thes' saly  from  Epirus. 
(Map  No.  I.) 

3.  Penhis^  the  principal  river  of  Thes'  saly,  rises  In  the  Pin*  dus  mountains,  and  flowing  \n  a 
course  generally  east,  pawcs  throtigh  the  vale  of  Tern'  pe,  and  eu  pties  its  waters  Into  the  Ther- 
male  Gul^  now  the  gulf  of  Salonica,  a  branch  of  tho  i£'  geai  Sea,  or  Archipelago.  {Map 
NO.L) 
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which  they  gave  the  name  of  Thes'saly ;  driviug  away  most  of  tho 
inhabitants,  and  reducing  those  who  remained  to  tho  condition  of 
serfs,  or  agricultural  slaves. 

-*.  The  fugitives  from  Thes'  saly,  driven  from  their  own  country 
passed  over  into  Boeotia,  which  they  subdued  after  a  long  h.  bojo'tian 
struggle,  imitating  their  own  conc|uerors  in  the  disposal    conquest. 
of  the  inhabitants.     The  unsettled  state  of  society  occasioned  by  the 
Thcssdlian  and  Boeotian  conquests  was  the  cause  of  collecting  to- 
gether various  bands  of  fugitives,  who,  being  joined  by  adventurers 
from  Peloponnesus,  passed  over  into  Asia,^  constituting  the  ^oiian 
migrationy  so  called  from  the  race  which  took  the  prin-  hl  .eo'  lian 
cipal  share  in  it.     They  established  their  settlements  in    migration. 
the  vicinity  of  the  ruins  of  Troy,  and  on  the  opposite  island  of  Les'- 
bos,*  while  on  the  main  land  they  built  many  cities,  which  were  com- 
prised in  twelve  States,  the  whole  of  which  formed  the  iEdlian  Con- 
federacy. 

5.  About  twenty  years  after  the  Thessdlian  conquest,  the  Dorians, 
a  Hellenic  tribe,  whose  country,  Doris,"  a  mountainous  region,  was 
on  the  south  of  Thes'  saly,  being  probably  harassed  by  their  northern 
r.eighbors,  and  desirous  of  a  settlement  in  a  more  fertile  territory, 
commenced  a  migration  to  the  Peloponnesus,  accompanied  by  por- 
tions of  other  tribes,  and  led,  as  was  asserted,  by  descendants  of 
Iler'  cules,  who  had  formerly  been  driven  into  exile  from  the  latter 
country.  This  important  event  in  Grecian  history  is  ^^  nKTua.v 
called  the  Return  oftlie  lleraclUlce.  The  migration  of  the  of  tuk 
Dorians  was  similar  in  its  character  to  the  return  of  the  "'**^'^^^-»  **^- 
Israelites  to  Palestine,  as  they  took  with  them  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, prepared  for  whatever  fortune  should  award  them. 

6.  The  Dorians  could  muster  about  twenty  thousand  fighting  men, 
and  although  they  were  greatly  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  countries  which  they  conquered,  their  superior  military 
tactics  appear  generally  to  have  insured  them  an  easy  victory  in  tho 


1.  Jju'hot^  ono  of  tho  most  celebrated  of  tho  Grecian  islands,  novr  called  MyiiMne,  fVora  its 
principal  city,  lies  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  north  of  llie  entninco  to  the  Gulf  3f  Smym*. 
Anciently,  Lea'  bos  contained  nine  flourialiing  cities,  founded  mostly  by  the  iE6Iian».  The 
Lesbians  were  notorious  for  their  dissolute  manners,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were 
distingulriied  for  intellectual  cnllivatfon,  and  cspocinlly  for  poetry  and  music.    {JHap  No.  lU.) 

2.  D6ri*y  a  small  mountainous  country,  extending  only  about  forty  mild  in  length,  wai 
situated  on  the  south  of  Thes'  saly,  from  wliich  it  was  sepanitcd  by  the  range  tf  mount  CE'  ta» 
Thfc  Dorians  wore  the  moat  powerful  of  tho  liellduic  tribes.    {Map  No.  1.) 
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'^peii  field.  Tivice,  however,  they  were  repelled  in  tbeir  attempts  to 
break  through  the  Corinthian  isthmus/  the  key  to  Southern  Greece, 
when,  warned  by  these  misfortunes,  they  abandoned  the  guarded 
isthmus,  and  crossing  the  Corinthian  Gulf  from  Naupac'  tus,*  landed 
safely  on  the  north-western  coast  of  the  peninsula.     (B.  C.  II 04). 

7.  The  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  except  the  central  and  mountainous 
district  of  Arcadia*  and  the  coast  province  of  Achdia,"  was  eventually 
B*»^>«lued,  and  apportioned  among  the  conquerors, — all  the  old  inhab- 
itants who  remained  in  the  country  being  reduced  to  an  inferior  con- 
dition, like  that  of  the  Saxon  serfs  of  England  at  the  time  of  th« 
Norman  conquest.  Some  of  the  inhabitauta  of  the  southern  part 
uf  the  peninsula,  however,  uniting  under  valiant  leaders,  conquered 
the  province  of  Achdia,  and  expelled  its  Ionian  inhabitants,  many 
of  whom,  joined  by  various  bands  of  fugitives,  sought  a  retreat  on  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  south  of  the  iEolian  cities,  tvhere,  in 

1.  The  Corinthian  /j»£Ai»itt,«,  between  Ihc  Corinthian  Gulf  (now  Gulf  of  T^pan"  lo)  on  the 
norlli-west,  and  the  Saron'  ic  Gulf  0»ow  Gulf  of  Alheni*,  or  M^Snn)  on  the  soulh-eiisL,  unites  tho 
PeU)iK>nn6mis  to  the  northern  parts  of  Greece,  or  Greece  Proi»er.  The  niirrowesl  fwrt  of  ihia 
colebnitcd  Isthmus  is  about  six  miles  east  Croin  Oiriiith,  wliere  the  di9ianc<j  acr<J33  is  about 
Cve  miles.  The  Isthmus  is  high  and  rocky,  luul  many  unsucce^ful  attempts  have  been  made 
to  unite  the  waters  on  each  side  by  a  canal.  The  Isthmus  derived  much  of  its  early  celebrity 
Irom  the  Isthmian  games  celcbnilcd  Ujere  in  honor  of  Pulwj'  mon  find  Nep'  ttme.  Ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Nep'  tune  have  been  discovered  at  the  port  of  Scha)'  nus,  on  the  cast  side  of  tlio 
Isthmus.    {Map  No.  I.) 

i.  The  Corinthian  Qulf  (now  called  tho  Gulf  of  f^pan'  to)  is  an  eastern  arm  of  the  Adriatic, 
<'r  (iiilf  of  Venice,  and  lies  principally  between  the  c^jjwI  of  uiicionl  Pimcis  on  tiie  north,  and 
t'f  Acliaia  on  the  south.  The  entrance  to  the  gulf,  between  two  ruined  cuslIcA,  tho  Roumi  ia 
fti  the  north,  and  the  Mor6a  on  Uu^  south,  is  only  about  one  mile  across.  Within,  the  waters 
expand  into  a  deep  magnificent  basin,  stretching  about  seventy-eight  miles  to  tho  south-east, 
I  nd  being,  where  widest,  about  twenty  miles  across.  Near  the  mouth  of  iliis  gulf  w:uj  fought, 
ill  tho  year  1570,  one  of  the  greatest  naval  battles  of  modern  limes.    {Map  No.  I.) 

X  J^avpac'  tu4  (now  called  Lepim'  to)  slAnds  on  a  hill  on  the  coast  of  Lucris,  about  throe  and 
a  half  miltis  from  the  ruine<l  casth  of  Uou«neli;i.  It  is  saitl  to  have  derived  its  name  from  tlie 
circumstance  of  the  Hcraclidio  having  there  constnicted  the  fleet  In  which  thoy  crossed  over 
A>  the  PeU>poimt'Sus.  (JVSjiw,  a  ship,  and  Pego^  or  Pegnunti^  to  conslrucL)  It  was  once  a  place 
of  considerable  imiMrtance,  but  Is  now  a  ruinous  town.    (Mitp  No.  I.) 

4.  Jlrcddia,  the  central  country  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and,  next  to  Lac^nln,  the  largest  of  1t« 
eJx  pruvittces,  is  a  mountainous  region,  somewhat  similar  to  Switzerland,  having  a  longlb  and 

readth  of  about  forty  miles  each.    The  most  fertile  part  of  the  country  was  towards  tJie  south, 

Jiere  wore  several  deliglitful  plains,  and  uumcrous  vineyards.    The  Alphcns  is  t'lo  principal 

ver  of  Arcadia.  TCgea  and  ManUn6a  were  iU  principal  cities.  It«  lakes  are  smidl,  bul 
aiuong  them  is  the  Stymph&lus,  of  classic  fame.  The  Arc4dians,  scarcely  a  genuine  Greek 
race,  wore  a  rude  and  pastoral  people,  deeply  attached  to  music,  and  pusfiessiug  a  strong  lov« 
of  freedom.    (Map  No.  1.) 

a.  Jlchiioy  the  roobt  northern  country  of  the  PelopMn^sos,  extended  along  the  Corinthian 
C.wUy  north  of  K  bs  and  Arcadia.  It  was  a  country  oB^odcrate  fertility ;  its  coast  was  foVthe 
mi^'iDart  level,  containing  no  good  harbors,  and  cj^»5ed  to  inundations;  nnd  ts  streamt 
were  ol  small  si7.<i,  many  of  them  mere  winter  torrents,  descending  thira  tho  ridges  of  ArcAdit. 
<»r;Kui.aiy  Achila  embraced  the  lorritorj-  of  fcfic'yon,  on  the  cast,  but  the  Utter  was  Unally 
%reiitt<l  iVahi  it  by  the  Duriaiis.  The  Achte'  ana  are  principally  cdebrttod  for  being  the  ori^ 
Uutors  uX  tUe  celebrated  Achicaa  Ica^c.    {See  p.lU7.)    {Mnp  No.  1.) 
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procn«s  of  time,  twelve  I6nian  cities  were  built,  the  wliole  of  which 
were  united  in  the  I6nian  Confederacy,  while  their  new  country  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Ionia.  At  a  later  period,  bands  of  the  Dorians 
themselves,  not  content  with  their  conquest  of  the  Pelopcnncsus, 
thronged  to  Asia  Minor,  where  they  peopled  several  cities  on  the 
coast  of  Caria,  south  of  Ionia ;  so  that  the  -i^'  genu  Sea  was  finally 
circled  by  Grecian  settlements,  and  its  islands  coTcred  by  them. 

8.  About  the  year  1068,  the  Dorians,  impelled,  as  some  assert,  by 
ft  general  scarcity,  the  natural  effect  of  long-protracted  wars,  invaded 
At'  tica,  and  encamped  before  the  walls  of  Athens.*  The  chief  of 
the  P6rian  expedition,  having  consulted  the  oracle  of  Del'  phos,'  wn.s 
told  that  the  D6rians  would  be  successful  so  long  as  Codrus,  the 
Athenian  king,  was  uninjured.  The  latter,  being  informed  of  the 
answer  of  th^  oracle,  resolved  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of 
his  country ;  and  going  out  of  the  gate,  disguised  in  the  garb  of  a 
peasant^  he  provoked  a  quarrel  with  a  Dorian  soldier,  and  suffered 
himself  to  be  slain.  On  recognizing  the-body,  the  superstitious  Do- 
rians, deeming  the  war  hopeless,  withdrew  from  At'  tica ;  and  the 
Athenians,  out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  Codrus,  declared  that 
no  one  was  worthy  to  succeed  him,  and  abolished  tlie  form  of  roy- 
alty altogether.*  Magistrates  called  archons,  however,  differhig  little 
from  kings,  were  now  appointed  from  the  family  of  Codrus  for  life ; 
after  a  long  period  these  were  exchanged^  for  archons  appointed  for 
ten  years,  until,  lastly ,c  the  yearly  election  of  a  senate  of  Archons 
gave  the  final  blow  to  royalty  in  Athens,  and  established  an  aristo- 
cratical  government  of  the  nobility.     These  successive  encroachments 

1.  Mhtns,  one  of  the  most  rmnous  cHIob  ofiintiquily,  la  situated  on  the  weatoni  side  of  \h% 
Ai'  tic  peniinula,  abont  fire  miles  n-um  tlie  Stiron'  io  Cnlf,  now  the  Gtilf  of  i^(;iim.  Mnst  of 
tbe  aucieiit  ciiy  stcKxi  ou  the  west  tiido  of  u  rocky  cmiueiice  called  the  Acrop'  o\\&,  surroniidtxl 
hy  an  extensive  plain,  and,  at  the  time  when  1.  had  attained  its  Rreatest  mugniiude,  was  twenty 
milos  in  circumference,  and  encompassed  by  a  wall  sunnounied,  at  intervals,  by  strongly-for- 
Uflcd  lowers.  The  small  river  Ccphia'  sus,  flowing  south,  on  the  west  side  of  the  cil^,  and  a)« 
river  lUs'  sua,  on  the  east,  flowing  south-west,  inclosed  it  iu  a  sort  of  peninsula ;  but  boUi 
•treains  lost  themselves  in  the  marshes  south-west  of  the  city.  The  waters  of  the  His'  siu  were 
mostly  drawn  off  to  irrigate  the  neighb>ring  gardens,  or  to  supply  the  artificial  fouutmlos  of 
Atliona.    (JUap  No.  T.    See  farther  description,  p.  5(>4.) 

S.  Del'phosj  or  Del'phiy  a  small  city  of  Phucis,  situated  on  the  southern  declivity  of  Mrunt 
Pamas'  sus,  forty-^ve  miles  north-west  from  Cor'  intb,  and  eight  and  a  half  miles  l>om  the  nearest 
point  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  was  the  seat  of  the  most  remarkable  oracle  of  the  ancient  world. 
Above  Del*  phi  arose  the  two  towering  cliffs  of  Panias'  sus,  while  from  the  chasm  between 
them  flowed  the  waters  of  the  Casidlian  spring,  the  source  of  poetical  Inspiration.  Helow  lay 
a  rugged  mountain,  post  which  flowed  the  rapid  stream  Plis'  tus ;  while  on  both  sides  cf  the 
pUn,  where  stood  the  Utile  city,  arose  steep  and  almost  iuaccessi  le  precipices.    (Jl%  No.  h) 

a.  1068  B.  a  b.J52B.a  c.  682  B.C. 
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oa  the  royal  prerogatives  are  almost  the  only  events  that  fill  the 
meagre  annals  of  Athens  for  several  centuries.* 

9.  While  these  changes  were  occurring  at  Athens,  Laconia/  whose 
capital  waf  Sparta,  although  often  engaged  in  tedious  wars  with  the 
Ar'  gives,'  was  gradually  ac([uiring  an  ascendancy  over  the  Dorian 
states  of  iV  •?  Peloponnesus.  After  the  HcraclidaD  had  obtained  pos- 
fiossion  of  he  sovereignty,  two  descendants  of  that  family  reigned 
jointly  at  Laceda3'  mon,  but  this  divided  rule  served  only  to  increase 
the  public  confusion.  Things  remained,  however,  in  this  situation 
until  some  time  in  the  ninth  century  B.  C,  when  Polydcc'  tes,  one 
of  the  kings,  died  without  children.  The  reins  of  government  then 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  brother  Lycur'gus,  but  the  latter  soon  re- 
signed the  crown  to  the  posthumous  son  of  Poly  doc'  tes,  and,  to 
avoid  the  imputation  of  ambitious  designs,  went  into  voluntary  exile, 
although  against  the  wishes  of  the  best  of  his  countrymen. 

10.  He  is  said  to  have  visited  many  foreign  lands,  observing  their 
institutions  and  manners.  And  conversing  with  their  sages — to  have 
studied  the  Cret'in  laws  of  Minos — to  have  been  a  disciple  of  the 
Eg}'ptian  priests — and  even  to  have  gathered  wiedom  from  the  Brah- 
mins' of  India,  employing  his  time  in  maturing  a  plan  for  remedying 
the  evils  which  afflicted. his  native  country.  On  his  return  he  ap- 
})lied  himself  to  the  business  of  framing  a  new  consHtution  for  Sparta, 
after  consulting  the  Delphic  oracle,  which  assured  him  that  "  the 
constitution  hu  should  e:-?tablish  would  be  the  most  excclleat  in  the 
world."     Il.'wing  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens, 

V.  iNSTXTu-   ^^^^^  *^^^^  "P  ^^'^^^  ^^  support  him,  he  procured  the 

Ticxs  OF     enactment   of  a   code  of  laws,  by  which  the  form  of 

i.\cuR  Gus.  gQyj.|.ijmQij|;^  the  niiiitary  discipline  of  the  people,  the 

distribution  of  property,  the  education  of  the  citizens,  and  the  rules 

1.  iMcSnia^  siluatod  at  Iho  southern  oxlremlty  of  Croeco,  bad  Ar'  polls  nnd  Arcftdia  on  tli« 
Dorlh,  Mess^nia  on  iho  wesl,  and  the  sea  on  the  south  and  cast.  Iw  extent  wiia  about  fifty 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  from  twenty  to  ihiriy  fn)m  caul  to  west.  Its  principal  river  wa* 
Ihe  Kurutas,  on  the  western  bank  of  which  was  Spnrla,  tlio  capital ;  and  its  mountains  wt-ro 
tiie  ranges  of  Par' non  on  the  north  and  cast,  and  of  Tayg  elus  cm  tho  wejl,  which  rendered 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Corulas,  comprising  the  principal  |>arl  of  Lacunio,  exceedingly  difl^ 
cull  of  acco.-is.  The  two  southern  promontories  of  J.aciuia  were  Malta  and  Tieuariura,  now 
colled  St.  Angelo  and  Matapan.    (Map  No.  I.) 

2.  The  Ar' gives  proper  wore  inhabitants  of  the  slate  and  city  of  Argoa ;  but  the  word  U 
oAcn  applied  by  the  poets  to  all  t!ie  inhabitants  of  Greece.    (Map  No.  1.) 

3.  The  Brahmins  were  a  class  of  Hindoo  priests  and  philosophers,  worshippers  of  the  Indian 
P'mI  Ununa,  the  supposed  creator  of  the  world.  They  were  tho  only  persons  who  nnderplood 
Vw  S'nnscrit,  the  ancient  lungu.igo  of  Ilindotwlao,  iu  which  tho  Siicrcd  booiii*  of  the  Hindoos 
*erfl  writ  I  en. 

«.  ruirwall,  i.  p.  170. 
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Df  domesiio  life,  were  to  be  established  on  a  new  and  immutable 
basis. 

1 1.  The  account  which  Plutarch  gives  of  these  regulations  asserts 
that  Lycur'  gus  first  established  a  senate  of  thirty  members,  chosen 
for  life,  the  two  kings  being  of  the  number,  and  that  the  former 
shared  the  power  of  the  latter.  There  were  also  to  bo  assemblies  of 
(he  people,  who  were  to  have  no  right  to  propose  any  subject  of  de 
bate,  but  were  only  authorized  to  ratify  or  reject  what  might  be 
j,roposed  to  them  by  the  senate  and  the  kings.  Lycur' gus  next 
made  a  new  division  of  the  lands,  for  here  he  found  great  inequality 
existing,  as  there  were  many  indigent  persons  who  had  no  lands,  and 
the  wealth  was  centred  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 

12.  In  order  farther  to  remove  inequalities  among  the  citizens, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  place  all  on  the  same  level,  he  next  at- 
tempted to  divide  the  movable  property ;  but  as  this  measure  met 
with  great  opposition,  he  had  recourse  to  another  method  for  accom- 
plishing the  same  object.  He  stopped  the- currency  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver coin,  and  permitted  iron  money  only  to  be  used ;  and,  to  a  great 
quantity  and  weight  of  this  he  assigned  but  a  small  value,  so  that, 
to  remove  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  of  this  money  would  require 
a  yoke  of  oxen.  This  regulation  put  an  end  to  many  kinds  of  in- 
justice, for  "  Who,"  says  Plutarch,  "  would  steal  or  take  a  bribej 
who  would  defraud  or  rob,  when  he  could  not  conceal  the  booty, — 
when  he  could  neither  be  dignified  by  the  possession  of  it,  nor  be 
served  by  its  use  ?"  Unprofitable  and  superfluous  arts  were  excluded, 
trade  with  foreign  States  was  abandoned;  and  luxury,  losing  its 
fiooroes  of  support,  died  away  of  itself 

13.  To  promote  sobriety,  all  the  citizens,  and  even  the  kings,  ate 
at  public  tables,  and  of  the  plainest  fare ;  each  individual  being  ob- 
liged to  bring  in,  monthly,  certain  provisions  for  the  common  use. 
This  regulation  was  designed,  moreover,  to  fiimish  a  kind  of  school, 
whore  the  young  might  be  instructed  by  the  conversation  of  their  - 
ddiTS.  From  his  birth,  every  Spartan  belonged  to  the  State; 
^ckly  and  deformed  infants  were  destroyed,  those  only  being  thought 
worthy  to  live  who  promised  to  become  useful  members  of  the  com- 
munity. The  object  of  Spartan  education  was  to  render  children 
expert  in  manly  exorcises,  hardy,  and  courageous ;  and  the  principal 
aim  of  Lycur'  gus  appears  to  have  been  to  render  the  Spartans  a  na- 
tion of  warriors,  although  not  of  conquerors,  for  he  dreaded  the  ef- 
fects of  an  extension  of  territory  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Lac6nia. 
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14.  Lycur'  gus  left  none  of  his  laws  in  writing;  and  some. of  the 
regulations  attributed  to  him  were  probably  the  results  of  subsequent 
legislation.  It  is  even  a  disputed  point  in  what  age  Lycur'  gus 
lived,  some  making  him  cotemporary  with  the  HeracHdae,  and  others 
dating  his  era  four  hundred  years  later,  affcer  the  close  of  the  Messe- 
nian  wars;  but  the  great  mass  of  evidence  fixes  his  legislation  in 
the  ninth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  said  that  after  he 
had  completed  his  work,  he  set  out  on  a  journey,  having  previously 
bound  the  Spartans  by  an  oath  to  make  no  change  in  his  laws  until 
his  return,  and,  that  they  might  never  be  released  from  the  obliga- 
tion, he  voluntarily  banished  himself  forever  from  his  country, 
and  died  in  a  foreign  land.  The  place  and  manner  of  his  death 
are  unknown,  but  Del'  phos,  Crete,  and  E'  lis,*  all  claimed  his 
tomb. 

16.  There  were  three  classes  among  the  population  of  Laconia  : — 
the  Dorians  of  Sparta ;  their  serfe,  the  Helots ;  and  the  people  of 
the  provincial  districts.*  The  former,  properly  called  Spartans, 
were  the  ruling  caste,  who  neither  employed  themselves  in  agricul- 
ture nor  commerce,  nor  practiced  any  mechanical  art.^  The  llelota 
were  slaves,  who,  as  is  generally  believed,  on  account  of  their  obsti- 
nate resistance  in  some  early  wars,  and  subsequent  conquest,  had  been 
reduced  to  the  most  degrading  servitude.  They  were  always  viewed 
with  suspicion  by  their  masters,  and  although  some  were  occasionally 
emancipated,  yet  measures  of  the  most  atrocious  violence  were  often 
adopted  to  reduce  the  strength  and  break  the  spirits  of  the  bravest 
ai;id  most  aspiring,  who  might  threaten  an  insurrection. 

16.  The  people  of  the  provincial  districts  were  a  mixed  race,  con> 
posed  partly  of  strangers  who  had  accompanied  the  D6rians,  and 
aided  them  in  tlieir  conquest,  and  partly  of  the  old  inhabitants  of 
the  cojntry  who  had  submitted  to  the  conquerors.  The  provincials 
were  under  the  control  of  the  Spartan  government,  in  the  admiuis* 
tration  of  which  they  had  no  share,  and  the  lands  which  they  held 
were  tributary  to  the  State ;  they  formed  an  important  part  of  the 

1.  Del'  phoB  and  Cr6te  have  been  described.  The  summit  of  Monnt  I'do,  in  Cr^te,  waa 
■acred  to  Jupiter.  Here  also  Cyb'  elc,  the  **  mother  of  the  gods,"  waa  vorshippod.  (Th« 
Moubt  I'  dA  mentioned  by  the  poets  was  in  the  idcinity  of  ancient  Troy.)  E'  Us  was  a  district 
of  the  PeloponnfisuB,  lying  west  of  Arcidia.  At  Olym'pla,  sitnated  on  the  river  Alpheua,  In 
this  district,  th^  celebrated  Olympic  games  wore  celebrated  in  honor  of  Jupiter.  Ji'iis,  the 
capital  of  the  di^trlot,  was  situated  on  the  river  Pen6us,  thirty  miloa  north-west  from  Olym'  I'ia. 
iXiqf  Na  L) 

a.  Thinrall,  L  129.  b.  HilTs  ^sUtationa  f  Anr7enfe  Oreeoe,  p.  163. 
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military  force  of  (he  country,  and,  on  the  whole,  had  little  to  com- 
plain of  but  the  want  of  political  independence. 

17.  During  a  century  or  more  after  the  time  of  Lycur'gus,  the 
Spartans  remained  at  peace  with  their  neighbors,  except  a  few  petty 
contests  on  the  side  of  Arcddia  and  Ar'  gos.  Jealousies,  however, 
arose  between  the  Spartans  and  their  brethren  of  Mess6nia,'  which, 
fiUmulated  by  insults  and  injuries  on  both  sides,  gave  rise  to  the  first 
Hessenian  war,  743  years  before  the  Christian  era.  yi.  Fmsr  mes- 
After  a  conflict  of  twenty  years,  the  Mess^nians  were  banian  war. 
obliged  to  abandon  their  principal  fortress  of  Ith6me,'  and  to  leave 
their  rich  fields  in  the  possession  of  the  conquerors.  A  few  of  the 
inhabitants  withdrew  into  foreign  lands,  but  the  principal  citizens 
took  refuge  in  Ar'  gos  and  Arcadia ;  while  those  who  remained  wero 
reduced  to  a  condition  little  better  than  that  of  the  Lac6nian  He- 
lots, being  obliged  to  pay  to  their  masters  one-half  of  the  fruits  of 
the  land  which  they  were  allowed  to  till. 

1 8.  The  Messenian  war  exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  character 
and  subsequent  history  of  the  Spartans,  as  it  gave  a  full  development 
to  the  warlike  spirit  which  the  institutions  of  Lycur'  gus  were  so 
well  calculated  to  encourage.     The  Spartans,  stern  and  unyielding 
in  their  exactions  from  the  conquered,  again  drove  the  Messdnians 
to  revolt  (685  B.  C),  thirty-nine  years  after  the  termi-  ^jj  second 
nation  of  the  former  war.     The  latter  found  a  worthy    messenian 
leader  in  Aristom'  enes,  whose  valor  in  fhe  first  battle       ^^^ 
struck  fear  into  his  enemies,  and  inspired  his  countrymen  with  con- 
fidence.    The  Spartans,  sending  to  the  Delphic  oracle  for  advice, 
received  the  mortifying  response,  that  they  must  seek  a  leader  from 
the  Athenians,  between  whose  country  and  Laconia  there  had  been 
no  intercourse  for  several  centuries. 

19.  The  Athenians,  fearing  to  disobey  the  oracle,  and  reluctant 
to  further  the  cause  of  the  Spartans,  sent  to  the  latter  the  poet  Tyr- 
taa'  us,  who  had  never  been  distinguished  as  a  warrior.  His  patriotic 
odes,  however,  roused  the  spirit  of  the  Spartans,  who,  obtaining  D6- 
rian  auxiliaries  from  Corinth,"  commenced  the  war  anew.     The 

1.  Jlfess&nia  waa  a  country  west  of  Lnciinia,  and  at  the  soitth-westom  extremity  or  the 
Pteloponn^siis.  It  was  aeparate<l  from  E'  lis  on  the  north  by  the  river  N^da,  and  from  ArcAdIa 
tod  l4iconia  by  mounUiin  ranges.  The  Paraisus  was  its  principal  river.  On  the  western  coa«» 
was  the  deep  bay  of  Py'  ins,  which  has  become  celebrate<l  in  modern  history  under  the  naroo 
of  Jihwtriwo  (§oe  p.517)— tije  only  perfect  harbor  of  Southern  Greece.    {Map  No.  I.) 

S.  Jtkdme  was  in  Central  Mes86nla,  on  a  high  hill  on  the  western  tide  of  the  val«  of  the 
Ptucisna.    (MapVo.h) 

3.  C0r'  iniA  was  situated  near  the  isthmus  of  the  same  name,  between  the  Golf  of  Lepui'  to 
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Mcssenians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  aided  by  forces  from  Sic' yen* 
and  Ar'  gos,  Arcadia  and  E'  lis,  and,  in  a  great  battle  near  the  month 
of  the  Pamisus,'  in  Messenia,  they  completely  routed  their  enemies. 
In  the  third  year  of  the  war  the  Arcddian  auxiliaries  of  the  Messe- 
nians,  seduced  by  bribes,  deserted  them  in  the  heat  of  battle,  and 
gave  the  victory  to  the  Spartans. 

20.  The  war  continued,  with  various  success,  seventeen  yeara, 
throughout  the  whole  of  which  period  Aristom'  enes  distinguished 
himself  by  many  noble  exploits;  but  all  his  efforts  to  save  his 
country  were  ineffectual.  A  second  time  Sparta  conquered  (668), 
and  the  yoke  appeared  to  be  fixed  on  Messenia  forever.  Thence- 
forward the  growing  power  and  reputation  of  Sparta  seemed  des- 
tined to  undisputed  preeminence,  not  only  in  the  Peloponnesus,  but 
throughout  all  Greece. 

21.  At  the  period  of  the  close  of  the  second  Messenian  war, 
Athens,  as  previously  stated,  was  under  the  aristocratical  govern- 
ment of  a  senate  of  archons-magistrates  chosen  by  the  nobility  from 
their  own  order,  who  possessed  all  authority,  religious,  civil,  and 
military.  The  Athenian  populace  not  only  enjoyed  no  political 
rights,  but  was  reduced  to  a  condition  but  little  above  servitude ; 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  the  anarchy  that  arose  from 
ruinous  extortions  of  the  nobles  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  resistance 

of  the  people  on  the  other,  that  Drdco,  the  most  eminent 

VIIL   DRA  CO. 

'  of  the  nobility;  was  chosen  to  prepare  the  first  written 
code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  State.     (622  B.  C.) 


ou  the  north-west,  nnd  of  iCgina  on  the  south-east,  two  miles  fW>m  the  nmrest  point  of  the 
former,  and  seven  from  the  hitter.  The  site  of  the  town  was  at  the  north  foot  of  n  steep  rook 
ealled  the  Acrop*  oils  of  Cor*  Inth,  1,336  feet  in  height,  the  summit  of  which  Is  now,  as  in  an- 
tiquity, occupied  as  a  fortress.  Tills  eminence  may  be  dislincUy  seen  fVom  Athens,  firora  which 
It  is  distant  no  less  than  forty-four  mllw  in  a  direct  lino.  Cor'  huh  was  a  large  and  populoiu 
dty  whenSt.  Paul  preached  the  Goppel  there  for  a  year  and  six  months.  (Acta,  xviil.  11.) 
Tlie  present  town,  though  of  considerable  extent,  is  thinly  peopled.  Tlie  only  Grecian  mUi 
DOW  Ui  bo  seen  there  is  a  dilapidated  Doric  temple.  {Map  No.  I.) 

**  Where  is  thy  grandeur  Corinth  ?    Shrunk  iVom  sight, 
Thy  ancient  treasures,  and  thy  rampart^s  height, 

Thy  god-like  fanes  and  palaces !    Oh,  where  f 

Thy  mighty  myriads  and  im\Jeslic  fair ! 
Relentless  war  has  poured  around  tliy  wall, 
And  hardly  spared  the  traces  of  thy  fall  V* 

\*  8id'  fon^  once  a  great  and  flomrishing  city,  was  situated  near  the  Gulf  of  Lepan'  to,  abonl 
leaimles  north-west  fVom  Cor'  inth.    U  l>oasted  a  hi)jh  antiquity,  and  by  somo  was  oooeldered 
oRler  than  Ar'  gos.   The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  •mall  modem 
rlSage  of  Basilioo.    (Map  No.  I.) 
,  S.  TI16  Pamisus  (now  called  the  PtwoXza)  was  the  principal  river  of  Messenia.    (Map  No  U 
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22  Th3  seventy  of  his  laws  Las  made  his  name  proverbial.  Their 
character  was  thought  to  be  happily  expressed,  when  one  said  of  them 
that  they  were  written,  not  in  ink,  but  in  blood.  He  attached  the 
same  penalty  to  petty  thefts  as  to  sacrilege  and  murder,  saying  that 
the  former  offences  deserved  death,  and  he  had  no  greater  punishment 
for  the  latter.  It  is  thought  that  the  nobles  suggested  the  severity 
of  the  laws  of  Draco,  thinking  they  would  be  a  convenient  instru- 
ment of  oppression  in  their  hands ;  but  human  nature  revolted 
•gainst  such  legalized  butchery,  and  the  system  of  Dr^co  soon  fell 
into  disuse. 

23.  The  commonwealth  was  finally  reduced  to  complete  anarchy, 
without  law,  or  order,  or  system  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
when  Solon,  who  was  descended  from  the  Hne  of  C6drus,  was  raised 
to  the  office  of  first  magistrate  (594  B.  C),  and,  by  the  consent  of  all 
parties,  was  chosen  as  a  general  arbiter  of  their  differ-  j^  legwla- 
ences,  and  invested  with  full  authority  to  frame  a  new  tion  of 
constitution  and  a  new  code  of  laws.  The  almost  unlim-  ^^^' 
itcd  power  conferred  upon  Solon  might  easily  have  been  perverted 
to  dangerous  purposes,  and  many  advised  him  to  make  himself  ab- 
solute master  of  the  State,  and  at  once  quell  the  numerous  factions 
by  the  exercise  of  royal  authority.  And,  indeed,  such  a  usurpation 
would  probably  have  been  acquiesced  in  with  but  little  opposition, 
as  offering,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  refuge  from  evils  that  had  already 
become  too  intolerable  to  be  borne.  But  the  stern  integrity  of  Solon 
was  proof  against  all  temptations  to  swerve  from  the  path  of  honor, 
and  betray  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  him. 

24.  The  grievous  exactions  of  the  ruling  orders  had  already  re- 
duced the  laboring  classes,  generally,  to  poverty  and  abject  depend- 
ence :  all  whom  bad  times  or  casual  disasters  had  compelled  to  bor- 
row, had  been  impoverished  by  the  high  rates  of  interest;  and 
thousands  of  insolvent  debtors  had  been  sold  into  slavery,  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  relentless  creditors.  In  this  situation  of  affairs  the  most 
violent  or  needy  demanded  a  new  distribution  of  property,  as  had  been 
done  in  Sparta ;  while  the  rich  would  have  held  on  to  all  the  fruits 
of  their  extortion  and  tyranny. 

25.  But  Solon,  pursuing  a  middle  course  between  these  extremes, 
relieved  the  debtor  by  reducing  the  rate  of  interest,  and  enhancing 
the  value  of  the  currency,  so  that  three  silver  minaa  paid  an  indebt- 
edness of  four :  he  also  relieved  tlic  lands  of  the  poor  from  all  ia- 
eoiibranccs ;  ho  abolished  imprisonment  for  debt ;  he  restored  to 
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liberty  those  whom  poverty  had  placed  in  bondage  ;  and  he  repealed 
all  the  laws  of  Drdco,  except  those  against  murder.  He  next  ar- 
ranged all  the  citizens  in  four  classes,  according  to  their  landed 
property;  the  first  class  alone  being  eligible  to  the  highest  civil 
offices  and  the  highest  commands  in  the  army,  while  only  a  few  of 
the  lower  offices  were  open  to  the  second  and  tliird  classes.  The 
latter  classes,  however,  were  partially  relieved  from  taxation ;  but  in 
war  they  were  required  to  equip  themselves  for  military  service,  the 
one  as  cavalry,  and  the  other  as  heavy  armed  infantry. 

26.  Individuals  of  the  fourth  class  were  excluded  from  all  offices, 
but  in  return  they  were  wholly  exempt  from  taxation ;  and  yet  they 
had  a  share  in  the  government,  for  they  were  permitted  to  take  part 
in  the  popular  assemblies,  which  had  the  right  of  confirming  or  reject- 
ing new  laws,  and  of  electing  the  magistrates ;  and  here  their  votes 
coimted  the  same  as  those  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  nobles.  In  war 
they  served  only  as  light  troops,  or  manned  the  fleets.  Thus  the 
system  of  Solon,  being  based  primarily  on  property  qualifications, 
provided  for  all  the  freemen ;  and  its  aim  was  to  bestow  upon  tho 
commonalty  such  a  share  in  the  government  as  would  enable  it  to 
protect  itself,  and  to  give  to  the  wealthy  what  was  necessary  for  re- 
taining their  dignity ; — thi'owing  the  burdens  of  government  on  tho 
latter,  and  not  excluding  the  former  from  its  benefits. 

27.  Solon  retained  the  magistracy  of  the  nine  archons,  but  with 
abridged  powers ;  and,  as  a  guard  against  democratical  extravagance 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  check  to  undue  assumptions  of  ppwcr  on 
the  other,  he  instituted  a  Senate  of  Four  Hundred,  and  founded  or 
remodelled  the  court  of  the  Areop' agus.  The  Senate  consisted  of 
members  selected  by  lot  from  the  first  three  classes ;  but  none  could 
be  appointed  to  this  honor  until  they  had  undergone  a  strict  ex- 
amination into  their  past  lives,  characters,  and  qualifications.  Tho 
Senate  was  to  be  consulted  by  the  arclions  in  all  important  mat- 
ters, and  was  to  prepare  all  new  laws  and  regulations,  which  were 
to  be  submitted  to  the  votes  of  the  assembly  of  tho  people. 

28.  The  court  of  the  Areop'  agus,  which  held  its  sittings  on  an 
eminence  on  the  western  side  of  the  Athenian  Acrop'  olis,  was  com- 
posed of  persons  who  had  held  the  office  of  archon,  and  was  the 
supremo  tribunal  in  all  capital  cases.  It  exercised,  also,  a  general 
Buperintendence  over  education,  morals,  and  religion ;  and  it  could 
suspend  a  resolution  of  the  public  assembly  which  it  deemed  fraught 
with  Tolly  or  injustice,  until  it  had  undergone  a  reconsideration. 
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Sooh  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  institutions  of  Solon,  which  exhibit  a 
minting  of  aiistocracy  and  democracy,  well  adapted  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  ago,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  people.  They  exhibit 
less  control  over  the  pursuits  and  domestic  habits  of  individuals  than 
the  Spartan  code,  but  at  the  same  time  they  show  a  far  greater  re- 
gard for  the  public  morals. 

29.  The  legislation  of  Solon  was  not  followed  by  the  total  extinc- 
tion of  party  spirit,  and  ere  long  the  three  prominent  factions  in  the 
State  renewed  their  ancient  feuds.  Pisis'  tratus,  a  wealthy  kinsman 
of  Solon,  who  had  supported  the  measures  of  the  latter  by  his  elo- 
quence and  military  talents,  had  the  art  to  gain  tlie  favor  of  the 
populace,  and  constitute  himself  their  leader.  When  his  schemes 
were  ripe  for  execution,  he  one  day  drove  into  the  public  square, 
his  mules  and  himself  disfigured  with  recent  wounds  inflicted  by  hia 
own  hands,  but  which  he  induced  the  multitude  to  believe  had  been 
received  from  a  band  of  assassms,  whom  his  enemies,  the  nobility, 
had  hired  to  murder  the  friend  of  the  people.  An  assembly  was 
immediately  convoked  by  his  partizans,  and  the  indignant  crowd 
voted  him  a  guard  of  fifty  citizens  to  protect  his  person,  although 
warned  by  Solon  of  the  pernicious  conse«iuences  of  such  a  measure. 

30.  Pisis'  tratus  took  advantage  of  the  popular  favor  which  he  had 
gained,  and,  arming  a  larger  body,  seized  the  Acrop'  olia,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Athens.  But  the  usurper,  satisfied  with  the  power 
of  quietly  directing  the  administration  of  government,  made  no 
changes  in  the  constitution,  and  suffered  the  laws  to  take  their  or 
dinary  course.  The  government  of  Pisis'  tratus  was  probably  a  less 
evil  than  would  have  resulted  from  the  success  of  either  of  the  other 
factions ;  and  in  this  light  Solon  appears  to  have  viewed  it,  although 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  usurpation ;  and,  rejecting  the 
usurper's  oiFers  of  favor,  it  is  said  that  he  went  into  voluntary  exile, 
and  died  at  Sal'  amis.*  (559  B.  C.)  Twice  was  Pisis'  tratus  driven 
from  Athens  by  a  coalition  of  the  opposing  factions ;  but  as  the  latter 
were  almost  constantly  at  variance  witli  each  other,  he  finally  returned 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  regained  the  sovereignty,  which  he  held 
until  his  death.  Although  he  tightened  the  reins  of  government,  yet 
he  ruled  with  equity  and  mildness,  courting  popularity  by  a  generous 
treatment  of  the  poorer  citizens,  and  gratifying  the  national  pride 
by  adorning  Athens  with  many  useful  and  magnificent  works. 

1.  Sal'  amis  \s  an  island  In  Uio  Gulf  of  JF^nn,  near  Uio  coast  of  At'  tica,  and  twelve  or  IKteM 
ou'.cs  80uUk>woal  bvm  Atbens.    {See  Map  So.  J.) 
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31.  On  the  death  of  Pisis'  tratus  (528  B.  C),  his  sons  Hip'pias, 
Hippar'  chus,  and  Thes'  salus  succeeded  to  his  power,  and  for  some 
years  trod  in  his  steps  and  prosecuted  his  plans,  only  taking  care  to 
fill  the  most  important  offices  with  their  friends,  and  keeping  a  stand- 
ing force  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  secure  themselves  from  hostile 
factions  and  popular  outbreaks.  After  a  joint  reign  of  fourteen 
years  a  conspiracy  was  planned  to  free  At'  tica  from  their  rule,  at 
the  head  of  which  were  two  yoimg  Athenians,  Harm6dius  and  Aris- 
togeiton,  whose  personal  resentment  had  been  provoked  by  an  atro- 
cious insult  to  the  family  of  the  former.  Ilippar'  chus  was  killed, 
but  the  two  young  Athenians  also  lost  their  lives  in  the  struggle. 

32.  Hip'  pias,  the  elder  of  the  ruling  brothers,  now  that  he  had 
injuries  to  avenge,  became  a  cruel  tyrant,  and  thus  alienated  the  af- 
fections of  the  people.     The  latter  finally  obtained  aid  from  the 

EXPULSION  Spartans,  and  the  family  of  the  Pisistratids  was  driven 
OF  THE  from  Athens,  never  to  regain  its  former  ascendency ;  al- 
PISISTRATIDS.  though  but  a  few  years  after  its  expulsion,  Sparta,  re- 
penting the  course  she  had  taken,  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  restore 
Hip'  pias  to  the  throne  of  which  she  had  aided  in  depriving  him. 
Hip'  pias  then  fled  to  the  court  of  Artapancs,  governor  of  Lyd'  ia,^ 
t)»en  a  part  of  the  Persian  dominions  of  Darius,  where  his  intrigues 
f,reatly  contributed  to  the  opening  of  a  war  between  Greece  and 
Persia.* 

33.  Nearly  half  a  century  before  this  time,  Croo'sus,'  kmg  of 
Lyd'  ia,  had  conquered  the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor ;  but  he  ruled  them  with  great  mildness,  leaving  them  their 
political  institutions  undisturbed,  and  requiring  of  them  little  more 
than  the  payment  of  a  moderate  tribute.  A  few  years  later  they 
experienced  a  change  of  masters,  and,  together  with  Lyd'  ia,  fell,  by 
conquest,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians.  But  they  were  still 
allowed  to  retain  their  own  form  of  government  by  paying  tribute  to 
their  conquerors ;  yet  they  seized  every  opportunity  to  deliver  them- 

1.  Lyd'  ia  waa  a  country  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  having  Mys'ta  on  the  north,  Phryg'l* 
on  the  east,  and  Caria  on  the  south.  The  Grecian  colony  of  Ionia  waa  embraced  within  Lyd'  Im 
nnd  the  northern  part  of  Ciria,  extending  along  the  coast.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

2.  Modem  Persia,  a  large  country  of  Central  Asia,  extends  from  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the 
north,  to  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  south,  having  Asiatic  Turfcey  on  the  west,  and  the  provlncei 
of  Aflfehanlslan  and  Beloocliistan  on  the  easU  For  the  greatest  extent  of  the  Persian  cmpira, 
which  was  during  the  reign  of  Darius  IJystas'pcs,  see  the  Map  No.  V. 

3.  Crtt'  sut,  the  last  king  of  Lyd'  in,  wua  famed  for  his  riches  and  rauniflcenoo.  Herod'  otttt 
(L  30-3.1,  ami  3C,  &c)  and  Pluiarch  (life  of  Solon)  give  a  very  interesting  account  of  tho  ^isU 
of  tho  Atlioiiian  .Solon  to  tho  coiul  of  that  princev  who  greatly  prided  hiuuclf  on  hii  richcib 
EAd  vainly  thought  hi  Dscif  the  huppicst  of  numkiud. 
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bcItcs  from  this  species  of  thraldom,  and  finally  the  I6nians  sought 
the  aid  of  their  Grecian  countrymen,  making  application,  first  tc 
Sparta,  but  in  Tain,  and  next  (B.  C.  500)  to  Athens,  and  the  Grecian 
islands  of  the  ^'  gean  Sea. 

34.  The  Athenians,  irritated  at  this  time  by  a  haughty  demand 
of  the  Persian  monarch,  that  they  should  restore  Hip'  pias  to  the 
throne,  and  regarding  Darius  as  an  avowed  enemy,  gladly  took  part 
with  the  I6nians,  and,  in  connection  with  Euboe'  a,'  fur-  zi.  loino 
nished  their  Asiatic  countrymen  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-  bxvolt. 
five  sail.  The  allied  Grecians  were  at  first  successful,  ravaging 
Lyd'  ia,  and  burning  Sar'  dis,"  its  capital ;  but  in  the  end  they  were 
defeated  near  Eph'  esus ;'  the  commanders  quarrelled  with  each  other ; 
and  the  Athenians  sailed  home,  leaving  the  Asiatic  Greeks  divided 
among  themselves,  to  contend  alone  agamst  the  whole  power  of  Per- 
sia. Still  the  I6nian  war  was  protracted  six  years,  when  it  was  ter- 
minated by  the  storming  of  Miletus,*  (B.  C.  494,)  the  capital  of  the 
I6man  confederacy.      The  surviving  inhabitants  of  this  beautiful 

1.  Emia'  a,  (now  called  Ncg'  ropont',)  a  long,  narrow,  an4  irr^n^ar  Island  of  the  M'  gean 
Sea,  (now  Grecian  Archipel'  ago,)  extended  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  B«e6tla  and  At'  tica,  (Wnn  which  it  was  separated  by  the  channel  of  Enripus,  which,  at  one 
place,  was  only  forty  yards  across.  The  chief  town  of  the  island  was  Chal'  els,  (now  Heg"  ro- 
pont',)  on  the  western  coast.    (Jfap  No.  I.) 

5S.  Ssr'  diSf  the  ancient  capital  of  liyd'  la,  was  sitnatcd  on  both  sides  of  tho  river  Pactdhis,  a 
•onthem  branch  of  the  Her'  mus,  seventy  miles  east  IVom  Smyr*  na.  In  the  annals  of  Chris- 
tianity, Sar*  dis  is  distinguished  as  having  been  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia.  A  mis- 
erable village,  called  Sart^  is  now  foxmd  on  the  site  of  this  ancient  city.    {Map  No.  IV.) 

3.  JSpk'  etus^  one  of  the  I&nian  cities,  was  situated  on  the  sonth  side,  and  near  the  momth 
of  the  small  river  Cays'  tor,  on  the  coast  of  Lyd'  ia,  thirty-eight  miles  south  from  Smyr'  na. 
Hotc  stood  a  noble  temple,  erected  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Diana ;  but  an  obscure  Individ- 
ual, of  the  name  of  Heros'  tratus,  burned  it,  In  order  to  perpetuate  his  memory  by  the  infkmona 
notoriety  which  such  an  act  would  give  him  I  The  grand  council  of  I6nia  endeavored  to  dls- 
tppoint  the  incendiary  by  passing  a  decree  that  his  nnme  should  not  be  mentioned,  but  it  was 
divulged  by  the  historian  Theopom*  pus.  A  new  temple  was  subsequently  built,  far  snrpaf»aing 
the  first,  and  ranked  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  When  St.  Paul  visited  £ph'  esus, 
■till  the  cry  was,  **  Great  Is  Diana  of  the  Ephdaians"  (Acts,  xix.  28,  3-1) ;  but  the  worship  of  tlie 
goddess  was  doomed  speedily  to  decline,  and  here  St.  Paul  founded  the  principal  of  the  Aslatio 
cborchea.  But  war,  the  ravages  of  earthquakes,  and  the  desolating  hand  of  time,  have  com* 
pleted  the  ruin  of  this  once  famous  city.  **  The  glorious  pomp  of  Its  heathen  worship  is  no 
longer  remembered ;  and  CSiristianlty,  which  was  there  nursed  by  apostles,  and  fostered  by 
geoCTal  coondla,  ontil  it  Increased  to  fUlness  of  ^ture,  barely  lingera  on  in  an  existence 
hanily  visible."    (MapSo.lV,) 

4.  MUituf^  the  most  distinguished  of  the  I6n1an  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  once  greatly  oele-  - 
braied  for  its  population,  wealth,  commerce,  and  civilization,  was  situated  In  the  province  of 
Ciria,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  bay  into  which  the  small  river  Lai'  mus  emptied,  and  about 
thirty-five  miles  south  IVom  Eph'  esus.  St.  Paul  appears  to  have  sojourned  here  a  few  days ; 
•od  Iiere  be  asaembled  the  elders  of  the  Eph^slan  church,  and  delivered  unto  them  an  affeo- 
lk>Mit«  &rewell  address.  (Acts,  xx.  15,  3&)  Miletus  is  now  a  deserted  place,  but  contains  tb« 
rnins  of  a  few  once  magnlflcent  structures^  and  itiU  jears  the  name  of  Po/ot,  or  the  Po/ocm^ 
Ulof  No.  IV.) 
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and  opulent  city  were  carried  away  by  order  of  Darf  us,  and  settled 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  Darius  next  turned  his  resentment 
against  the  Athenians  and  Eubod'ans^  who  had  aided  the  I6nian 
revolt, — ^meditating,  however,  nothing  less  than  the  conquest  of  all 
Greece  (B.  C.  490).  The  events  of  the  "  Persian  War"  which  fol- 
lowed, will  next  be  narrated,  after  we  shall  have  given  some  general 
views  of  eotemporary  history,  during  the  period  which  we  have  passed 
ever  in  the  preceding  part  of  the^  present  chapter. 

COTEMPORARY  HISTORY:  1184  to  490  B.  C. 

[T.  Phoenician  History.] — 1.  The  name  Phoenicia  was  applied  to 
the  north-western  part  of  Palestine  and  part  of  the  coast  of  Syria, 
embracing  the  country  from  Mount  Carmel,  north,  along  the  coast, 
to  the  city  and  island  Arddus, — an  extent  of  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  The  mountain  ranges  of  Lib'  anus  and  Anti-Lib'  anus 
formed  the  utmost  extent  of  the  Phoenician  territory  on  the  east 
The  surface  of  the  country  was  in  general  sandy  and  hilly,  and  poorly 
adapted  to  agriculture ;  but  the  coast  abounded  in  good  harbors, 
and  the  fisheries  were  excellent,  while  the  mountain  ranges  in  the 
interior  afforded,  in  their  cedar  forests,  a  rich  supply  of  timber  for 
naval  and  other  purposes. 

2.  At  a  remote  period  the  Phoenicians,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
been  of  the  race  of  the  Canaanites,*  were  a  commercial  people,  but 
the  loss  of  the  Phoenician  annals  renders  it  difficult  to  investigate 
their  early  history.  Their  prmcipal  towns  were  probably  indepen- 
dent States,  with  small  adjacent  territories,  like  the  little  Grecian 
republics;  and  no  political  union  appears  to  have  existed  among 
them,  except  that  arising  from  a  common  religious  worship,  until 
the  time  of  the  Persians.  The  Phoenicians  occupied  Sicily  before 
th  3  Greeks ;  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Cy'  prus^  and  they 
formed  settlements  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa ;  but  the  chief 
seat  of  their  early  colonial  establishments  was  the  southern  part  of 
Spain,  whence  they  are  said  to  have  extended  their  voyages  to  Brit- 
ain, and  even  to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic. 

3  It  is  also  related  by  Herod'  otus,  (B.  IV.  42,)  that  at  an  epoch 
which  is  believed  to  correspond  to  the  year  604  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  a  fleet  fitted  out  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  but 
manned  and  commanded  by  Phoenicians,  departed  from  a  port  o« 

A.  Niebnhr't  Uct  on  Andent  Hist.  i.  113. 
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tbo  Red  Sea,  and  sailing  south,  and  keeping  always  to  the  right, 
doubled  the  southern  proraontory  of  Africa,  and,  after  a  voyage  of 
three  years  returned  to  Eg}'pt  by  the  way  of  the  straits  of  Gibral- 
tar and  tho  Mediterranean.  Herod'  otus  farther  mentions  that  the 
navigators  asserted  that,  in  sailing  round  Africa,  they  had  the  sun 
on  tlieir  right  hand,  or  to  the  north,  a  circumstance  which,  Herod'- 
otns  8a3rs,  to  him  seemed  incredible,  but  which  we  know  must  have 
been  tho  case  if  the  voyage  was  actually  performed,  because  southern 
Africa  lies  south  of  the  equatorial  region.  Thus  was  Africa  prob- 
ably circumnavigated  by  the  Phoenicians,  more  than  two  thousand 
years  before  the  Portuguese  voyage  of  De  Gama. 

4.  The  Phoenicians  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  friendly  oonnectionB 
with  the  Hebrews ;  and  through  the  Bed  Sea,  and  by  the  way  of 
the  Arabian  desert,  and  across  the  wilderness  of  Syria,  they  for  a 
long  time  carried  on  the  commercial  exchanges  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  From  the  time  of  the  great  commotions  in  Western 
Asia,  which  caused  the  downfall  of  so  many  independent  States,  and 
their  subjection  to  the  monarchs  of  Babylon  and  Persia,  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  Phoenicians  began  to  decline ;  but  it  was 
the  founding  of  Alexandria  by  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  which 
proved  the  final  ruin  of  the  Phoenician  cities. 

[II.  Jewish  History.] — 5.  The  history  of  the  Jews,  which  has 
been  brought  down  to  the  accession  of  Saul  as  kmg  of  Israel,  pre- 
sents to  tho  historian  a  fairer  field  than  that  of  the  Phoenicians, 
and  is  now  to  bo  continued  down  to  tho  return  of  the  Jews  from 
their  Babylonian  captivity,  and  the  completion  of  the  rebuilding  of 
the  second  temple  of  Jerusalem. 

6.  Saul,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  (B.  0.  1110,) 
which  was  about  the  time  of  the  Dorian  emigration,  or  the  "  Betum 
of  the  Heraclidre"  to  the  Peloponnesus,  gave  proof  of  his  military 
qualifications  by  a  signal  slaughter  of  the  Ammonites,  who  had  laid 
siego  to  Jdbesh-Gil'e^d.*  In  a  solemn  assembly  of  the  tribes  at 
Oil'  gal,*  the  people  renewed  their  allegiance  to  their  now  sovereign, 
and  there  Samuel  resigned  his  ofiice.  During  a  war  with  the  Phil- 
istmes  soon  after,  Saul  ventured  to  ask  counsel  of  tho  Lord;  and 
assuming  the  sacerdotal  functions,  he  offered  the  solemn  sacrifice, 

1.  Jttft«#JM?«r  ead  was  a  town  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  in  G 11'  ead.    (Map  No.  VI.) 

2.  Tho  CHI' gal  here  TOenlloned  appears  to  have  been  a  shivt  distance  west  ct  n7:lh-w«il 
ef  <jlM?clM*m,  near  the  country  of  tho  PhlUsiines.    (Map  No.  VI.) 
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a  duty  wliicli  the  sacred  law  assigned  to  the  high-priest  alQDC.  For 
this  violation  of  the  law  the  divine  displeasure  was  denounced  against 
him  by  the  prophet  Samuel,  who  declared  to  him  that  his  kingdom 
should  not  continue ;  and  so  disheartened  were  the  people,  that  tho 
army  of  Saul  soon  dwindled  away  to  six  hundred  men ;  but  by  tho 
daring  valor  of  Jonathan,  his  son,  a  panic  was  spread  among  the 
Philistines,  and  their  whole  army  was  easily  overthrown. 

7.  During  several  years  after  this  victory,  Saul  carried  on  a  buo- 
ccssful  warfare  against  the  different  nations  that  harassed  the  fron- 
tiers of  his  kingdom ;  but  when  Agag,  the  king  of  the  Amalekites, 
had  fallen  into  his  hands,  in  violation  of  the  divine  command  he 
spared  his  life,  and  brought  away  from  the  vanquished  enemy  a 
vast  booty  of  cattle.  For  not  fulfilling  his  commission  from  tho 
Lord,  he  was  declared  unfit  to  be  the  founder  of  a  race  of  kmgs,  and 
was  told  that  the  sovereign  power  should  be  transferred  to  another 
family. 

8.  David,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  then  a  mere  youth,  was  di- 
vinely chosen  for  the  succession,  being  secretly  anointed  for  that 
purpose  by  Samuel.  In  the  next  war  with  the  Philistines  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  slaying  their  champion,  the  gigantic  Goliath 
of  Gath.'  Saul,  however,  looked  upon  David  with  a  jealousy  bor- 
dering on  madness,  and  made  frequent  attempts  to  take  his  life ; 
but  the  latter  sought  safety  in  exile,  and  for  a  while  took  up  his 
residence  in  a  Philistine  city.  Returning  to  Palestine,  he  sought 
refuge  from  the  anger  of  Saul  in  the  dens  and  caves  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  twice,  while  Saul  was  pursuing  him,  had  it  in  his  power 
to  destroy  his  persecutor,  but  he  would  not  "  lift  his  hand  against 
the  Lord's  anointed." 

9.  After  the  death  of  Samuel,  the  favor  of  the  Lord  was  wholly 
withdrawn  from  Saul ;  and  when  the  Philistines  invaded  the  country 
with  a  numerous  army,  several  of  the  sons  of  Saul  were  sUin  in 
battle  on  Mount  Gil'  boa,'  and  Saul  himself,  to  avoid  falling  alive 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  fell  upon  his  own  sword.  On  tho 
death  of  Saul,  David  repaired  to  llebron,'  and,  with  the  support  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  asserted  his  title  to  the  throne  ;  but  the  north- 
em  tribes  attached  themselves  to  Ishbosheth,  a  son  of  Saul ; — ^^  and 

L  Oatk,  a  town  of  Uie  Philistines,  was  about  twenty-flve  miles  west  Arom  Jerusalem.  iJUt^ 
No.  VI.) 

%  Mount  aw  Ami  is  in  the  eouthcrn  part  of  Galilee,  a  short  distance  west  of  th(  Jordaa 
(Af«p  No.  VI.) 

3.  Hibront  a  town  of  Jodoh,  was  abont  twenty  miles  south  of  Jonisalom.    (Map  Nc .  VL) 
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there  was  long  war  between  the  Louse  of  Saul  and  the  Louse  of 
David ;  but  David  waxed  stronger  and  stronger,  and  tLe  Louse  of 
Saul  waxed  weaker  and  weaker."  TLe  deatL  of  IsLbosLetL,  wLo 
fell  by  the  hands  of  two  of  Lis  own  guards,  removed  tLe  obstacles 
in  tLe  way  of  a  union  of  tLe  tribes,  and  at  Hebron  David  was  pub- 
licly recognized  king  of  all  Israel. 

10.  After  all  tLe  conquests  wLicL  tLe  Israelites  Lad  made  in  tLe 
land  of  promise,  tLere  still  remamed  large  portions  of  Palestine  of 
which  they  had  not  yet  gained  possession.  On  the  soutL-west  were 
the  strongLolds  and  cities  of  tLe  PLilistines ;  and  bordering  on  tLe 
north-western  coast  was  the  country  of  tLe  PLoenicians,  wLose  two 
chief  cities  were  Tyre*  and  Sidon.'  Joppa'  was  the  only  Mediter- 
ranean port  open  to  tLe  Israelites.  Even  in  tLe  very  Leart  of  Pal- 
estine, tLe  Jeb'usites,  supposed  to  Lave  been  a  tribe  of  tLe  wan- 
dering Hyk'  SOS,  possessed  tLe  strongLold  of  Jebus,  or  Jerusalem,* 
on  Mount  Zion,  after  David  Lad  become  king  of  "  all  Israel,"    But 

1.  7V»T,  long  the  principal  city  of  Pliccnicia,  and  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  ancient 
vorid,  stood  on  a  small  island  on  the  south-eastern  or  Palestine  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
about  forty  m\\m  north-east  (torn  Mount  Carmcl.  The  modem  town  of  Siir,  (Soor,)  with  fifteen 
hundred  inhabitanlH,  occupies  a  silo  opposite  the  ancient  city.  The  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  EzekieL,  represent  Tyre  as  a  city  of  unrivalled  wealth,  "  a  mart  of  nations,"  who^e  "  mcr- 
duints  were  princes,  and  her  traffickers  the  hononible  of  the  earth."  (Tsalah,  xxili.  3,  8.) 
After  the  destruction  of  the  old  city  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  New  Tjtc  enjoyed  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  celebrity  and  commercial  i>rospcrily ;  but  the  founding  of  Alexandria,  by  diverting  the 
eoaimer«»  thai  had  formeriy  centred  at  Tyre  into  a  new  channel,  gave  her  an  irreparable  blow, 
and  she  gradually  declined,  till,  in  the  hmguage  of  prophecy,  her  palaces  have  been  levelled 
with  the  dost,  and  she  has  become  "  a  piiue  for  the  spreading  of  nets  in  the  midst  of  the  se^." 
(Esek.  xxvl.  5.)  The  prophet  Ezekiel  has  described,  in  magnificent  terms,  the  glory  anil  the 
riches  of  Tyre.    (Sec  Ezelc.  xxvii.)    (J/ap  No.  VI.) 

2.  Sidon,  (now  called  Said^)  was  sitiri^ctl  near  the  sea,  twenty-two  miles  north  of  Tyro,  of 
wbtcb  it  wns  the  parent  city,  and  by  which  it  was  early  eclipsed  in  commercial  importance. 
The  modem  town  contains  four  or  five  thousand  inhabitants.  The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is 
snpp<n*od  to  have  been  ubrmt  two  miles  further  inland.  Sidon  is  twice  spoken  of  in  Joshua 
83  the  ''great  Sidon"  (Josh.  xi.  8,  and  xix.  28) ;  ami  in  the  time  of  Homer  there  were  "skillful 
Bidcmian  artists"  (Cowper's  II.  xxili.  891).  In  the  division  of  Palestine,  SIdon  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Atiber ;  but  we  leara  from  Judg(>s,  (i.  31,)  corroborated  also  liy  profane  history,  that  it  never 
eamo  Into  the  actual  posaeswion  of  that  tribe.  In  the  time  of  Solomon  there  were  none  among 
the  Jews  who  had  "  ikill  to  hew  timber  like  unto  the  Sidonians."  (1  Kings,  v.  6.)  The  motl- 
ero  town  of  Said,  the  representative  of  the  ancient  city,  is  on  the  north  side  of  a  cape  extending 
Into  the  Mediterranean.    (Map  No.  VI.) 

3.  Jop'jHh  (no^  called  Jaffa,  a  town  of  about  four  thousand  inhabitants,)  stands  on  a  tongue 
of  lana  projecting  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  rising  troxa  the  shore  in  the  form  of  an  am- 
phitheatre, thirty-two  miles  north-west  fh)m  Jerusalem.  The  "  border  before  Joppa"  was  In 
doded  in  the  possessions  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (.Tosh.  xix.  46).  In  the  time  of  Solomon  it  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  a  port  of  some  consequence.  Illram,  king  of  Tyre,  writing  to  Solomon, 
■ays,  **  We  will  cut  wood  out  of  liObanon  as  much  as  thou  slinlt  need  ;  and  we  will  bring  it 
thee  In  floats  by  sea  to  Jop'  pa,  and  thou  shall  carry  It  np  to  Jerusalem."    (Map  No.  VI.) 

4.  Jemtalem^  first  known  as  the  city  of  the  Jeb'  usites,  is  in  the  southern  part  of  Paleitine, 
Bcarly  Intermediate  between  tie  northern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  ModiterranMs, 
md  ttlrty-two  miles  east  ttom  laf  flu    (See  farther  description  p.  164.) 
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J)avid,  ha^In.^  resolved  upon  the  conquest  of  this  important  city, 
which  its  inhabitants  deemed  impregnable,  sent  Joab,  his  general, 
against  it,  with  a  mighty  army ;  "  and  David  took  the  stronghold  of 
Zion ;"  and  so  pleased  was  he  with  its  situation,  that  he  made  it  the 
capital  of  his  dominions. 

1 1.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Jeb'  usites,  David  was  involved  in  war 
with  many  of  the  surroimding  nations,  whom  he  compelled  to  be- 
come tributary  to  him,  as  far  aa  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
Among  these  were  most  of  the  States  of  Syr'  ia,*  on  the  north-east, 
with  Damas'  cus,'  their  capital,  and  also  the  E'  domites,  on  the  south- 
eastern borders  of  Palestine.  It  was  in  the  last  of  these  wars,  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Bab'  bah,'  the  Ammonite  capital,  that  David  pro- 
voked the  anger  of  the  Lord  by  taking  Bath'  sheba,  the  wife  of 
Uriah,  to  himself,  and  exposing  her  husband  to  death.  The  re- 
mainder of  David's  life  was  full  of  trouble  from  his  children,  three 
of  whom,  Amnon,  Absalom,  and  Adonijah,  died  violent  deaths — ^the 
latter  two  after  they  had  successively  rebelled  against  their  father, 
David  died  after  *  troubled  but  glorious  reign  of  forty  y^ars,  after 
having  given  orders  that  his  son  Solomon  should  succeed  him. 
'  12.  By  the  conquests  of  David  the  fame  of  the  Israelites  had 
spread  into  distant  lands,  and  SolDmon  obtained  in  marriage  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  So  celebrated  was  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  that  the  queen  of  Sheba  *  came  to  visit  him  from  a  dis 

1.  Ancient  Syr'  ia  embraced  tho  whole  of  FaloflUnu  and  Phoenicia,  and  was  bonnded  on  Uie 
east  bf  the  Euphr&tes  and  the  Arubtan  desert.  Syi**  ia  is  called  in  Scripture  ^ranty  and  the 
inhnbitants  Aramteans.  The  term  Syr'  ia  is  a  corraption  or  abridgment  of  Assyria.  (Map 
No.  V.) 

2.  DamoM'  eus^  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Syr'  ia,  existed  in  the  time  of  Abrahain, 
two  thi>uwind  ycnrs  before  tho  Christian  era.  (See  Gen.  xiv.  15.)  It  was  conquered  by  David, 
but  freed  itself  from  the  Jewish  yolce  in  tlio  time  of  Solomon,  when,  bccomlnsf  tho  seat  of  a 
new  principality,  it  oflcn  harassed  the  Icin^oms  both  of  Judah  and  Israel.  At  later  periods 
it  fell  successively  imder  the  power  of  the  Persians,  GreeJcs,  and  Romans.  As  a  Roman  city  it 
allaiiied  great  eminence,  :md  it  appears  conspicuously  in  the  history  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  (Acta, 
ix.)  It  is  now  a  larfre  and  important  commercial  Mohammedan  city,  containing  a  popnlation 
of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  The  city  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  plain,  watered 
by  a  river,  the  Syrhic  name  of  which  was  Pharphar^  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Anti-Lib'  anus 
mountains,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  nortli-cast  from  Jerusalem.    {Map  No.  VL) 

3.  Rabbah^  (afterwards  called  Philadelphia  by  tho  Groelcs,  when  it  was  rebuilt  by  Ptolemy 
Phiiadciphus,)  was  about  thirty  miles  north-east  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
at  the  source  of  the  broolc  Jabbok.  Extensive  ruins,  at  a  place  now  called  Jlmmon^  consisUnf 
of  Uic  remains  of  theatres,  temples,  and  colonnades  of  Grecian  construction,  marie  the  site  of 
the  Ammonite  capital.  The  ancient  city  is  now  without  an  inhabitant,  but  the  excellent  water 
found  there  renders  the  spot  a  desirable  balting-^lace  for  caravans,  the  drivers  of  vthich  use 
the  ancient  temples  and  buildings  as  shelter  for  their  beasts,  literally  Ailfllung  the  denunciation 

a.  Tho  queen  of  Sheba  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  come  from  Soalhem  Arabia,  but  Is  more 
fenerally  thought  to  have  been  the  queen  of  A^yastnia,  which  to  the  firm  belief  of  the  Aby»- 
■iDlaiiB  to  this  daj,^KiUo*»  Patettint. 
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tant  country,  and  the  most  powerfhl  princes  of  the  snrronnding  im- 
tions  courted  his  alliance.  With  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  the  chief 
city  of  the  Phoonicians,  and  tiie  emporium  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Eastern  world,  he  was  united  by  the  strictest  bonds  of  &iendship. 
Seven  years  and  a  half  was  he  occupied  in  building,  at  Jerusalem,  a 
magnificent  temple  to  the  Lord.  Ho  also  erected  for  himself  a  pal* 
ace  of  unrivalled  splendor.  A  great  portion  of  his  immense  wealth 
was  derived  from  commerce,  of  which  he  was  a  distinguished  patron. 
From  port*  on  the  Red  Sea,  in  his  possession,  his  vessels  sailed  to 
Ophir,  some  rich  country  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  By 
tlie  aid  of  Phoenician  navigators  he  also  opened  a  communication 
with  Tar'  shish,  in  western  Europe,  while  the  commerce  betweon 
Central  Asia  and  Palestine  was  carried  on  by  caravans  across  the 
desert. 

13.  But  even  Solomon,  notwithstanding  all  his  learning  and  wis- 
dom, was  corrupted  by  prosperity,  and  in  his  old  age  was  seduced 
by  his  numerous  "  strange  wives"  to  forsake  the  (3ofl  of  his  fathers. 
He  becaifie  an  idolater  :  and  then  enemies  began  4o  arise  up  against 
him  on  every  side.  A  revolt  was  organized  in  E'dom:^  an  inde- 
pendent adventurer  seized  Damascus,  and  formed  a  new  Syrian  king- 
dom there ;  and  the  prophet  Ahijah  foretold  to  Solon^on  that  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  should  bo  rent,  and  that  the  dominion  of  ten  of 
the  twelve  tribes  should  be  given  to  Jerob6am,  of  the  tribe  of  Eph- 
raim,  although  not  till  after  the  death  of  Solomon. 

14.  Accordingly,  on  the  death  of  Solomon,  when  ReholxSam  his 
son  came  to  the  throne,  the  ten  northern  tribes  chose  Jerob6am  for 
their  king ;  and  Israel  and  Judah,  with  which  latfer  was  united  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  became  separate  kingdoms.  The  separation  thus 
effected  is  called  "  The  Revolt  of  the  Ton  Tribes."  (990  B.  C.) 
The  subsequent  princes  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  as  the  Ten  Tribes 
were  called,  were  all  idolaters  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  although 
from  time  to  time  they  were  warned  of  the  consequences  of  their 
idolatry  by  the  prophets  Elijah,  Elisha,  Ilosea,  Amos,  Jonah,  and 
others.  The  history  of  these  ten  tribes  is  but  a  repetition  of 
calamities  and  revolutions.     S^elr  seventeen  kings,  excluding  two 

of  Ezeklel  t  **  1  will  make  Rahbnh  of  tho  Ammonites  a  stable  for  camels,  and  a  concblDg  plac« 
.y>T  flocks."  (EzekW,  xxv.  5.)    (Map  No.  VI.) 

1.  Tlw  E'  (loinil«»,  InliabUaiita  of  Ulum^n,  or  E'  dom,  dwelt,  at  this  lime,  !n  the  conntry  south 
and  south-east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Dining  the  Babylonijin  captivity  tho  E'  domites  took  pcue*- 
ilon  of  the  southern  |K>rt1on  of  Juden,  and  made  Hebron  their  capital.  They  aaerwards  vw 
braeod  Judaism,  and  their  territory  becamo  iucorpomted  with  Jiuloa  alUiouf^  in  tbe  ttoM  ot 
our  SftTioor  it  aUil  retained  the  naino  of  Idum^a.    {JUip  No.  VIO 
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pretenders,  belonged  to  seven  different  families,  and  were  placed  on 
the  throne  by  seven  sanguinary  conspiracies.  At  length  Shalman^zer, 
king  of  Assyria,  invaded  the  country ;  and  Samdria,^  its  capital,  after 
a  brave  resistance  of  three  years,  was  taken  by  storm.  The  ten 
tribes  were  then  driven  out  of  Palestine,  and  carried  away  captive 
into  a  distant  region  beyond  the  Euphrates,  719  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  With  their  captivity  the  history  of  the  ten  tribes  ends 
Their  fate  is  still  unknown  to  this  day,  and  their  history  remains  un- 
written. 

15.  After  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  Ilehob6am  reigned  seven- 
teen years  at  Jerusalem,  over  Judah  and  Benjamin,  comprising  what 
was  called  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  During  his  reign  he  and  his 
subjects  fell  into  idolatry,  for  which  they  were  punished  by  an  in- 
vasion by  Shlshak,  king  of  Egypt,  who  entered  Jerusalem  and  car- 
ried off  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and  the  palace.  We  find  some 
of  the  subsequent  kings  of  Judah  practising  idolatry,  and  suffering 
the  severest  punishments  for  theur  sins :  others  restored  the  worship 
of  the  true  God ;  adid  of  them  it  is  recorded  that  "  God  prospered 
their  undertakings." 

16.  At  the  time  when  Shalmanezer,  the  Assyrian,  carried  Israel 
away  captive,  the  wicked  Ahaz  was  king  over  Judah.  He  brought 
the  country  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  but  its  fall  was  arrested  by  the 
death  of  the  impious  monarch.  The  good  Hezekiah  succeeded  him, 
and,  aided  by  the  advice-of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  commenced  his  reign 
with  a  thorough  reformation  of  abuses.  He  shook  off  the  Assyrian 
yoke,  to  which  his  father  Ahaz  had  submitted  by  paying  tribute. 
Sennacherib,  the  son  and  successor  of  Shalman6zer,  determining  to 
be  revenged  upon  Judah,  sent  a  large  army  against  Jerusalem  (711 
B.  C.) ;  but  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  forth,  and  smote,  in  the 
camp  of  the  Assyrians,  a  hundred  and  fourscore  and  five  thousand 
men."  The  instrument  by  which  the  Lord  executed  vengeance  upon 
the  Assyrians,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  pestilential 
simoom  of  the  desert ;  for  Isaiah  had  prophesied  of  the  king  of  As- 
syria :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;  behold,  I  will  send  a  blast  upon 
him."tt 

17.  It  is  interesting  to  find  an  account  of  the  miraculous  destruc- 
tion of  the  Assyrian  army  in  the  pages  of  profane  history.     Senna- 

1.  Sam&ria-i  (now  called  Sebnstleh,)  the  cnpiUil  of  tho  Idngdom  of  Israel,  stood  on  Moo^ 
)  about  forty  miles  north  ftom  Jerusalem.    {Maf  No.  VI.) 


a.  Isaiah,  xaxrii.  %  7 
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ch^rib  was  at  this  time  marching  against  Egypt,  whose  alliance  had 
been  sought  bj  Bezekiah,  when,  unwilling  to  leave  the  l^tile  power 
of  Judah  in  his  rear,  he  turned  against  Jerusalem.  It  was  natural 
therefore,  that  tho  discomfiture  which  removed  the  fears  of  the  Egypt- 
ians, should  have  a  place  in  their  annals.  Accordingly,  Herod'  otus 
gives  an  account  of  it,  which  he  had  learned  from  the  Egyptians 
themselves ;  but  in  the  place  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  it  is  an  Egyptian 
priest  who  invokes  the  aid  of  his  god  against  the  enemy,  and  pre- 
dicts the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  host. 

18.  Herod'  otus  relates  that  the  Egyptian  king,  directed  by  the 
priest,  marched  against  Sennacherib  with  a  company  composed  only 
of  tradesmen  and  artizans,  and  that  "  so  immense  a  number  of  mice  - 
infested  by  night  the  enemy's  camp,  that  their  quivers  and  bows, 
together  with  what  secured  their  shields  to  their  arms,  were  gnawed 
in  pieces ;"  and  that,  "  in  the  morning  the  enemy,  finding  themselves 
without  arms,  fled  in  confusion,  and  lost  groat  numbers  of  their  men." 
Herod' otus  also  relates  tliat,  in  his  time,  there  was  still  standing  in 
the  Egyptian  temple  of  Vulcan  a  marble  statue  of  this  Egyptian 
king,  having  a  mouse  m  his  hand,  and  with  the  inscription :  "  Learn 
from  my  fortime  to  reverence  the  gods."* 

19.  Hezckiah  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Judah  by  his  son 
Manas'  seh,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  revelled  in  the  gross- 
est abominations  of  Eastern  idolatry.  Being  carried  away  captive  to 
Babylon  by  Sardanapalus,  the  Assyrian  king,  he  repented  of  his  sins, 
and  was  restored  to  his  kingdom.  The  brief  reign  of  his  son  A'  mon 
was  corrupt  and  idolatrous.  The  good  Josiah  then  succeeded  to  tho 
throne.  His  reign  was  an  era  in  the  religious  government  of  the 
nation  ;  but  during  an  invasion  of  tho  coimtry  by  Pharaoh  Necho, 
king  of  Egypt,  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  battle.  Jerusalem  was 
soon  after  taken,  and  Jeh6ahaz,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  throno 
by  the  people,  was  deposed,  and  carried  captive  to  Egypt,  where  ho 
died. 

20.  Not  long  after  this,  during  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  the  Egypt- 
ian monarch,  pursuing  his  conquests  eastward  against  the  Babylo- 
nians, was  utterly  defeated  by  Nebuchadnez'  zar  near  the  Euphrates, 
—an  event  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  Babylonian  dominion 
over  Judea  and  the  west  of  Asia.  Pursuing  his  success  westward, 
Nebuchadnez'  zar  came  to  Jerusalem,  when  the  kmg,  Jehoiakim, 
submitted,  and  agreed  to  pay  tribute  for  Judah  ;  but  as  he  rebelled 


a.  Ilorod'  otiu,  Book  U.  p.  141. 
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after  three  years,  Nebucbadnez'  zar  returned,  piUaged  Jemsalem^ 
and  carried  &way  certain  of  the  royal  family  and  of  the  nobles  as 
hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  the  king  and  people.  (13.  C.  605.) 
Among  these  were  the  prophet  Daniel  and  his  companions.  Jo- 
choniah,  tbe  next  king  of  Judah,  was  carried  away  to  Babylon,  with 
a  multitude  of  other  captives,  so  that  **  none  remained  save  the 
poorest  people  of  the  land." 

21.  The  throne  in  Jerusalem  was  next  filled  by  Zedekiah^^bo 
joined  some  of  the  surrounding  nations  in  a  rebellion  agaimjk'^bu- 
ohadnez'  zar ;  but  Jerusalem,  i^ter  an  eighteen  months^  st^,  whose 
miseries  were  heightened  by  the  horrors  of  fomine,  was  taken  by 
storm  at  midnight  Dreadful  was  the  carnage  which  ensued.  Zcdo- 
kiah,  attempting  to  escape,  was  made  prisoner ;  and  the  king  of 
Babylon  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  before  his  eyes,  and  put  out  the 
eyes  of  Zedekiah,  and  bound  him  with  fetters  of  brass,  and  carried 
liim  to  Babylon.  Nearly  all  the  wretched  inhabitants  were  made 
companions  of  his  exile.  Jerusalem  was  burned,  the  temple  levelled 
with  the  ground,  and  the  very  walls  destroyed.     (586  B.  C.) 

22.  Thus  ended  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  tlie  reign  of  the  house 
of  David.  Seventy  years  were  the  children  of  Israel  detained  in 
captivity  in  Babylon,  reckoning  from  the  time  of  the  first  pillag- 
ing of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnez'  zar,  a  period  that  had  been  de- 
clared in  prophecy  by  Jeremiah,  and  which  was  distinguished  by  the 
visions  of  Nebuchadnez'  zar,  the  prophetic  declarations  of  Daniel, 
Bclshazzar's  feast,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  kmgdom  of  Babylon  by 
the  Medes  and  Persians.  The  termination  of  the  Captivity,  as  had 
been  foretold  by  the  prophets,  was  the  act  of  Cyrus,  the  Persian, 
immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon.     (536  B.  C.) 

23.  The  edict  of  Cyrus  permitted  all  Jews  in  his  dominions  to 
return  to  Palestme,  and  to  rebuild  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
Only  a  zealous  minority,  however,  returned,  and  but  little  progrcos 
had  been  made  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  when  the  work  was 
altogether  stopped  by  an  order  of  the  next  sovereign  ;  but  during 
the  reign  of  Darius  Hystas'  pes,  Zerub'  babel,  urged  by  the  prophets 
Hag'  gai  and  Zechariah,  obtamed  a  new  edict  for  the  restoration  of 
the  temple,  and  after  four  years  the  work  was  completed,  516  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  temple  was  now  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  law  were 
ri.'stored,  and  never  again  did  the  Jews,  as  a  people,  relapse  into 
idolatry. 
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[III.  Roman  History.] — 24.  Having  thus  brought  the  events  of 
Jewish  history  down  to  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  wars 
between  Greece  and  Persia,  we  again  turn  back  to  take  a  view  of  the 
cotemporary  history  of  such  other  nations  as  had  begun  to  aoijuiro 
historical  importance  during  the  same  period.  Our  attentiop  is  first 
directed  to  Home — to  the  rise  of  that  power  which  was  destined  event- 
ually to  overshadow  the  world.  Eome  is  supposed  to  have  been  found- 
ed 7^3  years  before  the  Christian  era,  about  the  time  of  the  abolition 
of  tho  hereditary  archonship  in  Athens — ^twenty  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  first  war  between  Sparta  and  Messenia,  and 
about  thirty  years  before  the  reign  of  Hezckiah,  king  of  Judab. 
But  the  importance  of  Roman  history  demands  a  connected  account, 
which  can  better  be  given  after  Rome  has  broken  in  upon  tho  line 
of  history  we  are  pursuing,  by  the  reduction  of  Greece  to  a  Roman 
province ;  and  as  we  have  already  arrived  at  a  period  of  correspond- 
ing importance  in  Persian  affairs,  we  shall  next  briefly  trace  the 
events  of  Persian  history  down  to  the  time  when  they  became  min- 
gled with  the  history  of  the  Grecians. 

[IV.  Persian  History.] — 25.  In  the  course  of  the  preceding 
history  of  the  Jews  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  the  names  of 
Shalmenesar,  Sennacherib,  and  Sardanapalus,  who  were  the  last 
three  kings  of  the  united  empire  of  Assyria,  whose  capital  was  Nine- 
veh. Not  long  after  Sardanapalus  had  attacked  Judab,  and  carried 
away  its  king  Manas'  seh  into  captivity,  the  govcniors  of  several  of 
the  AssjTian  provinces  revolted  against  him,  and  besieged  him  in  his 
capital,  when,  finding  himself  deserted  by  his  subjects,  he  destroyed 
his  own  life.  (671  B.  C.)  The  empire,  which,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus,  had  embraced  Media,  Persia,  Babylo- 
nia, and  Assjrria,  was  then  divided  among  the  conspirators. 

2(5.  Sixty-five  years  later,  the  Modes  and  Babylonians,  with  joint 
forces,  destroyed  Nineveh  (B.  C.  606),*  and  Babylon  became  the  capi 
tal  of  tho  reunited  empire.  The  year  after  the  destruction  of  Nine 
vch,  Nebuchadnez'  zar,  a  name  common  to  the  kings  of  Babylon,  as 
was  Pharaoh  to  thoso  of  Egypt,  made  his  first  attack  upon  Jerusa- 
lem (B.  C.  605),  rendering  the  Jews  tributary  to  him,  and  carrying 
away  numbers  of  them  into  captivity,  and  among  them  the  prophet 
Daniel  and  his  companions.     Nineteen  years  later  (B.  C.  586),  he 

«.  Clinton,  I  9C9l    Grote,  iH.  253,Kote,  says,  ^ During  tho  last  ten  yoan  of  tho  rctgn  of  Cyuh 
arei*'>-«od  pyazarei,  tho  Mede,  rol^ned  from  C30  U>  595. 
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destroyed  the  very  walls  of  Jerusalem  and  the  teTii]»lo  itself,  and 
carried  away  the  remnant  of  the  Jews  captive  to  Babylon. 

27.  Soon  after  the  conquest  of  Judea,  Nebuchadncz'  zar  resolved 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  surrounding  nations,  some  of  whom  had 
BolicitQ^  the  Jews  to  unite  in  a  confederacy  against  him,  but  had  af- 
terwards rejoiced  at  their  destruction.  These  were  the  Am'  monitea, 
Moabites,  E'domitcs,  Arabians,  Sid6nians,  Tyr'ians,  Philistines, 
Eg}^ptians,  and  Abyssin' ians.  The  subjugation  of  each  was  par- 
ticularly foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  has  been  related  both  by 
sacred  and  profane  writers.  In  the  war  against  the  Phoenicians, 
after  a  long  siege  of  thirteen  years  he  made  himself  master  of  insular 
Tyre,  the  Phoeniciau  capital  (B.  C.  571),  and  the  Tyr'ians  became 
subject  to  him  and  his  successors  until  the  destruction  of  the  Chal- 
dean monarchy  by  Cyrus. ^ 

28.  In  the  war  against  Egypt  (B.  C.  570),  Nebuolmdnez'  zar  laid 
the  whole  country  waste,  in  accordance  with  previous  predictions  of 
the  prophets  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah.  The  prophecy  of  Ezckiel,  that, 
after  the  desolations  foretold,  "  there  shall  no  more  })e  a  prince  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,"  has  been  verified  in  a  remarkable  manner  ;  for 
the  kings  of  Egypt  were  made  tributary,  and  grievously  oppressed, 
first  by  the  Babylonians,  and  next  by  the  Persians;  and  since  the 
rule  of  the  latter,  Egypt  has  successively  been  governed  by  foreigners 
— by  the  Macedonians,  the  Romans,  the  Mamelukes,  and  lastly,  by 
the  Turks,  who  possess  the  land  of  the  Pliaraolis  to  this  day. 

29.  It  was  immediately  after  his  return  from  Egypt  that  Nebu- 
ehadnez'zar,  flushed  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  conquests,  set  up  a 
golden  imago,  and  commanded  all  the  people  to  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship it.  (B.  C.  560.)  Notwithstanding  the  rebuke  which  his  impiety 
received  on  this  occasion,  after  he  had  adorned  Babylon  with  mag- 
nificent works,  again  the  pride  of  his  heart  was  exhibited,  for  as  ho 
walked  in  his  palace  he  said,  in  exultation,  "  Is  not  this  great  llnhj- 
Ion  that  I  have  built  for  the  head  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  might  of 
my  power,  and  for  the  honor  of  my  majesty  ?"  But  in  the  samo 
hour  that  he  had  spoken  he  was  struck  with  lunacy,  and  all  his  glory 
departed  from  him.  Of  his  dreams,  and  their  prophetic  interpreta- 
tion by  Daniel,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak,  as  the  predictions  are 
Bucoessively  verified  in  the  progress  of  history. 

R.  The  common  BU'oraent  tlial  It  was  tho  Inland  town  Uiol  w.i»  nyIuc(Hl  by  Noliuchaflnez'- 
sar,  and  Uml  mocit  of  ihe  inbabilanU  had  proviutidly  withdrawn  to  an  island  where  lUoy  bulU 
•*  Now  TjTe,"  6CCU13  lo  bo  erroneous.    Sco  Grule's  Urooco,  lil.  iiGti-?. 
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30.  Not  long  after  tlio  reign  of  Ncbucbadncz'  zar,  wo  find  Bel- 
ghaz'  zar,  probably  a  grandson  of  the  former,  on  the  throne  of  Baby* 
Ion.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  him  but  the  circumstances  of  his 
death,  which  are  related  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Daniel.  He  was 
probably  slain  ia  a  conspiracy  of  his  nobles.  (B.  C.  553.)  In  the 
meantime,  the  kingdom  of  Media^  had  risen  to  eminence  under  the 
Fuccossive  reigns  of  Phraor'  tes,  Cyax'  ares,  and  Asty'  ages,*  tlie  for- 
mer of  whom  is  supposed  to  be  the  Ahasuerus  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Daniel.*  While  some  writers  mention  a  successor  of  Asty'  ages, 
Cyax'  ares  II.,  who  has  been  thought  to  be  the  same  as  the  Darius 
of  Scripture,  others  assert  that  Asty'  ages  was  the  last  of  the  Me- 
dian kings.  In  accordance  with  the  latter  and  now  generally-received 
account,  Cyrus,  a  grandson  of  Asty'  ages,  but  whose  father  was  a 
Persian,  roused  the  Persian  tribes  against  the  ruling  Medes,  defeated 
Asty' ages,  and  transferred  the  supreme  power  to  the  Persians. 
(558  B.  C.)b 

31.  Cyrus  the  Great,®  as  he  is  often  called,  is  generally  considered 
the  founder  of  the  Persian  empira  Soon  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  Croe'  sus,  king  of  Lydia 
but  Cyrus  defeated  him  in  the  great  battle  of  Thymbria,  and  after 
wards,  besieging  him  in  his  own  capital  of  Sardis,  took  him  prisoner, 
and  obtained  possession  of  all  his  treasures.  (B.  C.  546.)  The  sub- 
jugation of  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Persians  soon 
followed.  Cyrus  next  laid  siege  to  Babylon,  which  still  remained  an 
independent  city  in  the  heart  of  his  empire.  Babylon  soon  fell  be- 
neath his  power,  and  it  has  been  generally  asserted  that  he  efiPected 
the  conquest  by  turning  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  from  their  chan- 
nel, and  marching  his  troops  into  the  city  through  the  dry  bed  of  the 
stream ;  but  this  account  has  been  doubted,  while  it  has  been  thou^t 
quite  as  probable  that  he  owed  his  success  to  some  internal  revolu- 
tion, which  put  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Babylonian  kings. 
(B.  C.  536.)     The  prophetic  declarations  of  the  final  and  utter  de- 

1.  Mtdioy  the  bomidarlee  of  which  varied  greaUy  at  different  timoe,  embraced  the  country 
fan  mediately  aoath  and  soath-west  of  the  Ctoplou  Sea,  and  north  of  the  early  Persia.  (Map 
H-xV.) 

3.  Thete  kings  were  probably  in  a  measure  subordinate  to  the  ruling  king  at  Babylon. 

a.  Daniel,  Ix.  L    Hale*s  Analysis,  iv.  81. 

b.  Niebnhr's  LecU  on  Ancient  Ilfst.  i.  135.    Groto^s  Greece,  Ir.  183. 

e.  The  aoeonnts  of  the  early  history  of  Cyrus,  as  derived  trom  Xen'  ophon,  H  erod'  otus,  Gt^slaa, 
Ac,  are  very  eontradiotory.  The  account  of  Herod'  otus  Is  now  generally  preferred,  as  oon- 
tainittg  a  greater  pre/portion  of  historical  truth  than  the  others.  Grote  calls  the  Cyropcp'  dia  <A 
Xen'  opbon  a  **  philosophical  noveL"  Niebuhr  says,  ^No  rational  mnii,  in  »ur  days,  can  look 
■pen  Xen'  ophon's  history  of  Cyrus  in  any  dther  light  than  that  of  a  romance.'' 
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struction  of  Babylon,  which  was  eventually  to  be  made  a  desolate 
waste — a  possession  for  the  bittern — a  retreat  for  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  desert  and  of  the  islands — to  be  filled'with  pools  pf  water — and 
to  be  inhabited  no  more  from  generation  to  generation,  have  been  fully 
verified. 

32.  In  the  year  that  Babylon  was  taken,  Cyrus  issued  the  famoufl 
decree  which  permitted  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  own  land,  and 
to  rebuild  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem — events  which  had  been 
foretold  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  more  than  a  century  before  Cyrufl 
was  bom.  Cyrus  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  seven  years  after 
the  taking  of  Babylon— -directing  his  chief  attention  to  the  means 
of  increasing  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom.  The  manner  of  his 
death  is  a  disputed  point  in  history,  but  in  the  age  of  Strabo  his 
tomb  bore  the  inscription :  "  O  man,  I  am  Cyrus,  who  founded  the 
Persian  empire  :  envy  me  not  then  the  little  earth  which  covers  my 
remains." 

33.  Camby'ses  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Persia. 
(530  B.  C.)  Intent  on  carrying  out  the  ambitious  designs  of  Cyrus, 
he  invaded  and  conquered  Egypt,  although  the  Eg3rptian  king  was 
aided  by  a  force  of  Grecian  auxiliaries.  The  power  of  the  Persians 
was  also  extended  over  several  African  tribes  :  even  the  Greek  ool 
ony  of  Cjrrcndica*  was  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  Camby'  ses,  and  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  remained  quiet  under  Persian  governors ; 
but  an  army  which  Camby'  ses  sent  over  the  Libyan  desert  to  sub- 
due the  little  oasis  where  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Am'  mon'  was  the 
centre  of  an  independent  community,  was  buried  in  the  sands; 
and  another  army  which  the  king  himself  led  up  the  Nile  against 
Ethiopia,  came  near  perishing  from  himger.  The  Persian  king 
would  have  attempted  the  conquest  of  the  rising  kingdom  of  Car- 
thage, but  his  Phoenician  allies  or  subjects,  who  constituted  his  naval 
power,  were  unwilling  to  lend  their  aid  in  destroying  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  own  colony,  and  Camby'  ses  was  forced  to  abandon  the 

reject. 

34.  On  the  death  of  CamVy'ses  (B.  C.  521),  one  Smer'dis,  iin 

1.  Cyrendteo,  a  country  on  the  African  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  oorrenpondod  with  tli« 
western  portion  of  the  modem  Barca.  It  -^as  sometimes  called  Pentap'  nlig^  from  lis  hf  vug 
flTo  Grecian  cities  of  note  In  It,  of  which  Cyrano  was  the  capital.    (See  p.  95,  also  Map  No.  V.) 

3.  llie  Temple  of  Jkpiter  Jim' won  was  situated  in  what  is  now  called  the  Oasis  of  Siwah,  a 
fertile  spot  in  the  doeert,  three  hundred  miles  south-west  troxn  Ooiro.  The  time  and  the  cirw 
cumatancos  of  the  existence  of  this  temple  are  unknown,  but,  like  that  of  Delphi,  it  was  fp'oed 
f  ir  its  treasurer.  A  well  sixty  feet  deep,  which  has  been  discovered  in  Uie  oasis,  Is  auppoeed 
to  mark  the  site  of  iio  temple. 
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impostor,  a  pretended  son  of  Cynis,  seized  the  throne ;  but  the  Per- 
sian  nobles  soon  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  killed  him  in  his 
palace,  and  chose  one  of  their  own  number  to  reign  in  his  stead. 
The  new  monarch  assumed  the  old  Median  title  of  royalty,  and  is 
known  in  history  as  Darius,  or  Darius  Hystas'  pes.  Babylon  having 
revolted,  he  was  engaged  twenty  months  in  the  siege  of  the  city 
which  was  finally  taken  by  the  artifice  of  a  Persian  nobleman,  who 
pretending  to  desert  to  the  enemy,  gained  their  confidence,  and 
having  obtained  the  command  of  an  important  post  in  the  city, 
opened  tJie  gates  to  the  Persians  :  Darius  put  to  death  three  thou- 
sand of  the  citizens,  and  ordered  the  one  hundred  gates  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  the  walls  of  the  proud  city  to  be  demolished,  that  it  might 
never  after  be  in  a  condition  to  rebel  against  him.  The  favor  which 
this  monarch  showed  the  Jews,  in  permitting  them  to  rebuild  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  has  already  been  mentioned. 

35.  The  attention  of  Darius  was  next  turned  towards  the  Scyth- 
ians,^ then  a  European  nation,  who  inhabited  the  country  along  the 
western  borders  of  the  Euxinc,  from  the  Tan'  ais  or  Don'  to  the  north- 
ern boundaries  of  Thrace.*  Darius  indeed  overran  their  country, 
but  without  finding  an  enemy  who  would  meet  him  in  battle ;  for  the 
Scythians  were  wise  enough  to  retreat  before  the  invader,  and  deso- 
late the  country  through  which  ho  directed  his  course.  When  the 
supplies  of  the  JJcrsians  had  been  cut  off  on  every  side,  and  their 
strength  wasted  in  useless  pursuit,  they  were  glad  to  seek  safety  by 
a  hasty  retreat. 

36.  The  next  important  events  in  the  history  of  Darius  we  find 
connected  with  the  revolt,  and  final  subjugation,  of  the  Greek  colonics 
of  Asia  Minor,  an  account  of  which  has  already  been  given.  Still 
Darius  was  not  a  conqueror  like  Cyrus  or  Camby'  ses,  but  seems 
to  have  aimed  rather  at  consolidating  and  securing  his  empire,  than 

1.  Seftkia  is  a  name  g^ven  by  the  early  Greeks  to  the  country  on  the  northern  and  western 
orderB  of  the  Euxine.    In  the  lime  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  however,  the  early  Scythia,  together 

with  the  whole  r^on  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Caspian,  had  changed  its  name  to  Samtatta^ 
while  the  entire  north  of  Asia  beyond  the  Himalaya  mountains  was  denominated  Scythia 
iJ^ap  Noa.  V.  and  IX.) 

2.  The  Don.  (anciently  Tan' ais),  rising  in  Central  Rnssia,  flows  sooUi-east  until  it  approaches 
wUhin  about  thlrly-six  miles  of  the  Volga,  when  it  turns  to  the  south-west,  and  enters  the 
Donh-eastem  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  (anciently  Palus  McBOtis).    (Map  No.  IX.) 

3.  Tkrac&t  embracing  nearly  the  same  as  the  modem  Turkish  province  of  Rumilia,  was 
bounded  on  the  uorth  by  the  Hiemus  mountains,  on  the  east  by  the  Euxine,  on  the  south  by 
the  Propon'tis  and  the  M'  gean  Soo,  and  on  the  west  by  Macedonia.  Its  principal  river  wai 
tba  H^brus  (now  Maritza),  and  its  largest  towns,  excepting  those  In  the  Thiacian  Cherson'^ut 
iftob  p.  96.)  were  Uodrianopolis  ant?  Dyzantium.    {Map  No.  III.  aiul  IX.) 
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at  enlarging  it.  The  dominions  bequeathed  him  by  his  prcdcocasora 
comprised  many  countries,  united  under  one  government  only  by 
their  subjection  to  the  will  and  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  a  common 
ruler ;  but  Darius  first  organized  them  into  one  empire,  by  dividing 
the  whole  into  twenty  satrapies  or  provinces,  and  assigning  to  each, 
its  proper  share  in  the  burdens  of  government. 

37.  Under  Darius  the  Persian  empire  had  now  attained  its  great- 
est extent,  embracing,  in  Asia,  all  that,  at  a  later  period,  was  con- 
tained in  Persia  proper  and  Turkey ;  in  Africa,  taking  in  Egypt  aa 
far  as  Nubia,  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  Barca ; 
and  in  Europe,  part  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia — thus  stretching  from 
the  M^  gean  Sea  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  plains  of  Tartary*  to 
the  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  Such  was  the  empire  against  whose  united 
power  a  few  Grecian  commimities  were  to  contend  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  very  name  and  existence.  The  results  of  the  contest 
may  be  learned  from  the  following  chapter.     (See  Map  No.  VII.) 

1.  T\iHary  U  a  name  of  msdern  otifl^n,  applied  to  that  oxtenslro  portion  of  Ootnd  Alia 
Which  ozteoili)  eoatvraid  IVom  tiie  CoBpian  Sea  to  tbo  Pooiflo  OoeniL 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  AUTHENTIC  PERIOD  OF  GRECIAN  HISTORY. 
SECTION  I. 

Cft^M^N  UlfiflO&Y  FROM  THB  BEGINNIKO   OF  THE  FIRST  WAR  WITH   PER8U  TO  TQB'Bi 
TABLISllMENT  OF  PHILIF  ON  TH£  THRONK  OF  MACEDON  : 

490  TO  360  a  c.  =  180  years. 

ANALYSIS.  First  Persian  War.  1.  Preparations  of  Darius  for  tho  conquest  of  Greece. 
AUurduuius.  l>eetniction  of  the  Persian  fleet.  [Mount  A'  thos.]  Return  of  Marddntus.— 2.  Re- 
newed p^wialWns  uf  Darius.  Heralds  sent  to  Greece.  Ttieir  treatment  by  the  Athenians  and 
Sjtartaus.  Yh3  .Cginitans.  [iKglna.]— 3.  Persian  fleet  sails  for  Greece.  Islands  submit, 
£ubcB'a.  Perri.\ne  at  Mar'athoo.  The  Platte' ans  aid  the  Athenians.  Spartans  absent. 
[Mar*  aUion.  Plcta>'  a.]-^.  The  Athenian  army.  Uow  comouinded.— 5.  Battle  of  Mar*  athon. 
— -6.  Remarks  on  the  battle.  Legends  of  the  battle.— 7.  The  war  terminated.  Subsequen 
Jilstory  of  MUtiadea.  [Pams.]  Themis' tocles  and  ArisMdes.  Their  characters.  Banish- 
Mient  of  the  latter.  [Ostracism.]— 9.  Death  of  Darius.  Skcond  Persia.]*  War.  Xerxes  In- 
vades Greece.  Opposed  by  Leon' idas.  [Thennop' ylae.]  Anecdote  ofDlen'eces.— 10.  Treachery. 
Leon' idos  dismisses  his  allies.  Seif-<ievoiion  of  the  Greeks. — 11.  Eiirytus  and  Arlstod^mus. 
— li.  The  Athenians  desert  Athens,  which  is  burned  by  the  enemy.  [Trez6ne.]  The  Greelu 
fortify  the  Corinthian  Isthmus.- 13.  The  Persian  fleet  at  Sal'  amis.  Euryblades,  Themis'  tocl^ 
and  Arislides.— 14.  Battle  of  Sal' amis.  Flight  of  Xerxes.  [Ilel'  lespont.]  Battle  of  Plata)' a 
—of  Myc'  ale,  [Myc'  ale.]  Death  of  Xerxes.— 15.  Athens  rebuilt.  Banishment  of  Themis'- 
toclcs.  Cimon  and  PausAnias.  The  Persian  dependencies.  I6nian  revolt.  [Cy'prus.  By- 
zan'  tlum.]— 16.  Final  peace  with  Persia.- 17.  Dissensions  among  the  Grecian  States.  Per* 
icles.  Jealousy  of  Sparta,  and  growing  power  of  Athens. — 18.  Power  and  character  of  Sparta. 
Earthquake  at  Sparta.  Revolt  of  the  Helots.  Tuird  Mksse'man  War.  Migralion  of  the 
BJessenians.- 19.  Athenians  defeated  at  Tan'  agra.  [Tan'  agra.]  Subsequent  victory  gained  by 
the  Athenians. 

20.  Causes  which  opened  the  First  Pkloponnk' sian  War.  [Corcy'ra.  Potldas' a,]— 2L 
The  Spartan  army  ravages  At'  tica.  Tiie  Athenian  navy  desolates  the  coast  of  the  Peloponn6- 
lus.  [Meg'  ara.]— 22.  Second  invasion  of  At'  tica.  The  plague  at  Athens,  and  death  of  Per'- 
kleft.  PoUdffi'  a  surrenders  to  Alliens,  and  Platte'  a  to  Sparta.— 23.  The  peace  of  Nicias.  Pr*- 
tejtts  for  renewing  the  struggle.- 24.  Character  of  Alciblades.  His  artifices.  Reduction  of 
Weios,  [:iI6ios.]— 25.  Tub  Sicilian  Expkditiom.  Its  object.  [Sicily.  Syracu«<e.]  Revolt 
and  flight  of  Alclbiades.— 26.  Operations  of  Nicias,  and  disastrous  result  of  the  expedition. 

27.  Second  Pklofonnk' sian  War.  Revolt  of  the  Athenian  allies.  Intrigues  of  Alciblades. 
Revolution  at  Athena.  [Er6tria  Cys'  icus.]  Return  of  Alcibiades.— 28.  He  is  again  banished. 
The  affairs  of  Sparta  ore  retrieved  by  Lysan'  der.  Cjnrus  the  Persian.— 29.  The  Athenians  are 
defeated  at  JE'  gos-Pot'  amos.  Treatment  of  the  prisoners.— 30.  Disastrous  state  of  Atheitian 
aflJEdrs.  Submission  of  Athens,  and  close  of  the  war.— 31.  Change  of  government  at  Athens. 
The  Thirty  Tyrants  overthrown.  The  rule  of  the  democracy  restored.— 32.  Character,  accusa- 
U  Ml,  and  death  of  Soc'  rates.- 33.  The  designs  of  Cyrus  the  Persian.  He  is  aided  by  the  Greeks 
-  34.  Result  of  his  expedition.— 35.  Famous  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.— 36.  The  Creek  cities 
of  Asia  are  involved  in  a  war  with  Persia.  Tlio  Tman  Pkloponke'  sian  War.  [C«)roij6a.j 
The  peace  of  Antal'ddos.  [Im'  brua,  Lem'  nos,  and  Scy'  rus.]— 37.  Tlie  designs  of  tlie  Persian 
king  promoted  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Greeks.  Athens  and  Sparta-  liow  uflbcled  by  the  peace 
—38.  Sparta  is  involved  In  new  wars,    War  with  Matutinfia,    With  Olyn'thiuj.    [Ma   " 
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Olyn'thoft.]  Selzati»  of  the  Theban  citadel.— 30.  The  political  morality  of  thr  Spaitanf.— 40. 
The  Thoban  citadel  recovered.  Pelop'  Idas  and  Epaniiuon'  das.  Eyents  of  the  Theban  war. 
[Teg'yra.  Leuc'tra.]— 41.  The  Skcond  Sacrkd  Wau.  [First  Sacred  War.]  Cautea  of  tb« 
Second  Sacred  War.  [PhOcls.]— 43.  The  partiea  to  the  war.  [Ldcriaua.]  Cruelties  practised, 
Philip  of  Macedon. 

1.  After  the  subjugation  of  the  Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  Darioa 
made  active  preparations  for  the  conquest  of  all  Greece.     A  niightj 

I.  FOIST  PKE-  armament  was  fitted  out  and  intrusted  to  the  command 
fiiAN  WAR.  of  his  son-in-law  Mard6nius,  who,  leading  the  land  force  in 
person  through  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  succeeded,  after  being  once  routed 
by  a  night  attack,*  in  subduing  those  countries ;  but  the  Persian  fleet, 
which  was  designed  to  sweep  the  islands  of  the  JE'  gean,  was  checked 
in  its  progress  by  a  violent  storm  which  it  encountered  off  Mount 
A'  thos*,  and  which  was  thought  to  have  destroyed  three  hundred  ves- 
sels and  twenty  thousand  lives.  Weakened  by  these  disasters.  Map- 
d6nius  abruptly  terminated  the  campaign  and  returned  to  Asia. 

2.  Darius  soon  renewed  his  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Greece, 
and,  while  his  forces  were  assembling,  sent  heralds  through  the 
Grecian  cities,  demanding  earth  and  water,  as  tokens  of  submission. 
The  smaller  States,  intimidated  by  his  power,  submitted  ;*»  but  Athena 
and  Sparta  haughtily  rejected  the  demands  of  the  eastern  monarch, 
mid  put  his  heralds  to  death  with  cruel  mockery,  throwing  one  into  a 
pit  and  another  into  a  well,  and.  bidding  tlicm  take  thence  their  earth 
and  water.  The  Spartans  threatened  to  make  war  upoa  the  ^gine- 
tans'  for  having  basely  submitted  to  the  power  of  Persia,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  send  hostages  to  Athens.^ 

1.  Mount  A'  thos  is  a  loHy  summit,  niore  than  six  thousand  feet  high,  on  the  most  eas]«tm  of 
three  narrow  peninsulas  which  extend  from  Macedonia  into  the  ifl' gean  sea.  The  peninsula 
which  is  about  twenty-flve  miles  in  longth  by  about  foiu*  in  breadth,  has  long  been  occupiod 
In  modern  times  by  a  number  of  monks  of  the  (iroek  Church,  wl»o  live  In  a  kind  of  fortifled 
monasteries,  about  twenty  in  number.  No  females  are  admitted  within  this  peninsula,  whose 
modem  name,  derived  from  its  supposed  sanctity,  is  MonU  Saafo,  **  sacred  mountalii.'^ 
(Map  No.  1.) 

3.  JE^na^  (now  Efina  or  Engia^  was  an  island  containing  about  fifty  square  miles,  In  \h% 
centra  of  the  Saron'  ic  Gulf,  (now  Gulf  of  Athens,)  between  Attica  and  Ar'golla,  and  slxteea 
miles  south-west  fK>m  Athens.  The  remains  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter  In  the  northern  pert  of 
the  Iskmd  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  Grecian  ruins.  Of  its  thirty-six  column^ 
twenty-five  were  recently  standhig.    {Map  No.  I.) 

a.  By  the  Brygi,  a  Thracian  tribe.    Marddnlns  wounded 

b.  Among  them,  probably,  Uie  Ihebans  and  Thessalians ;  also  most  of  the  Islands,  but  nH 
Enbes'  a  and  Nax'  os.    Hie  Perrians  desolated  Nax'  os  on  theh'  way  across  the  M'  geao. 

e.  At  this  time  Thebes  and  iGgina  had  been  at  war  with  Athens  fourteen  years.  Ar*  go^ 
which  had  contested  with  Sparta  the  supremacy  of  Greece,  had  recently  been  subdued ;  and 
BpartA  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  head  of  the  political  union  *f  Greece  against  the  Pw^ 
Grolo's  Greece,  It.  311-328. 
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3.  In  the  third  year  after  the  first  disastrous  campaign,  a  Persian 
fleet  of  six  hundred  ships,  conveying  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  the  generals  Datis  and  Artapher'  nea, 
and  guided  by  the  exiled  tyrant  and  traitor  ITip'  pias,  directed  its 
course  towards  the  Grecian  shores.  (B.  C.  490.)  Several  islands  of 
the  M'  gean  submitted  without  a  struggle ;  Euboo'  a  was  punished  li« 
the  aid  it  had  given  the  louians  in  tbcir  rebellion  ;  and  without  farther 
opjiOsition  the  Persian  host  ad\'anced  to  the  plains  of  Mar'athon, 
within  twenty  miles  of  Athens.  The  Athenians  probably  called  on 
thfe  PlatcTB'  ans'  as  well  as  the  Spartans  for  aid  :^ — the  former  sent 
their  entire  force  of  a  thousand  men ;  but  the  latter,  influenced  by 
jealousy  or  superstition,  refused  to  send  their  proffered  aid  before  the 
full  of  the  moon. 

4.  In  this  extremity  the  Athenian  army,  numbering  only  ten  thou- 
sand men,  and  commanded  by  ten  generals,  marched  against  the  enemy. 
Five  of  tlie  ten  generals  had  been  afraid  to  hazard  a  battle,  but  tho 
arguments*'  of  31  ilt fades,  one  of  their  number,  finally  prevailed  upon 
the  polemarch  Callim'  achus  to  give  his  casting  vote  in  favor  of  fight- 
ing. The  ten  generals  were  t<5  command  the  whole  army  successively, 
each  for  a  day.  Those  who  had  seconded  the  advice  of  Miltiades 
were  willing  to  resign  their  turns  to  him,  but  he  waited  till  his  own 
day  arrived,  when  he  drew  up  the  litth)  army  in  order  of  battle. 

1.  Mar'  atkon,  which  still  retains  \l»  ancient  name,  i^a  small  town  or  Attica,  twenty  miles 
northcaat  from  Athens,  anU  about  three  milus  (Vom  the  8ca-coa»t,  or  Bay  of  Mar'athon.  TIm 
pluiu  in  which  tlic  bailie  wn!«  fought  Ih  alunil  live  mtleH  in  Icuj^lh  and  (wo  in  bruaillh,  inclosed 
on  tho  land  side  l»y  sleep  alo|>e8  <Ie»ceuiling  fh»m  the  hiicher  ridges  of  Pcntel'  Icua  and  Piiroa, 
and  dirided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  a  «iuail  stream  whicli  fulls  into  the  Bay.  T(»wards  the 
middle  of  tlie  plain  may  still  be  seen  a  mound  of  earth,  tweuty-flve  feet  in  height,  which  waa 
raised  over  the  bodies  of  the  Athenians  who  fell  in  the  battle.  In  the  marsh  near  tiie  sea. 
ouBst,  also,  the  remuius  of  trophies  and  marble  monuments  are  still  visible.  Tlie  names  of 
the  one  humlred  and  ninety-two  Athenians  who  were  slain  were  inscribed  on  ten  pillani 
erected  on  the  battle-field.    (JWap  No.  I.) 

3.  PlaUe'  a,  a  city  of  Bce6tia,  now  wholly  in  ruins,  was  situated  on  tho  northern  side  of  the 
Cftbae'  ron  mountains,  aeveu  miles  south  fVora  Thebes.  This  city  has  acquired  an  immorU'Uity 
of  renown  from  its  having  given  its  name  to  the  great  battle  fouijht  in  its  vicinity  in  the  year 
479  B.  C.  between  the  Persians  under  Mardonius,  and  tlio  Greeks  under  Pausftiilas  the  Spar- 
tan. (9ee  p.  SO.)  From  the  tenth  of  the  spoils  taken  from  the  Persians  on  that  occasion,  and 
preeontoJ  to  tho  shrine  of  Delphi,  a  loroiden  tripod  was  made,  supported  by  a  brazen  pillai 
mraibllni?  three  serpents  twhied  togetlier.  *  .This  identical  brazen  pillar  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  Hippodrome  of  Constantinople.    (.¥ap  No.  I.) 

n  Thlnrall  says :  "  It  Is  probable  that  they  summoned  the  PlataD'  ans."  Grote  says :  "  We 
are  not  U>ld  that  they  had  been  invited.*' 

b.  Herod'  otus  describes  this  debate  as  having  occurred  at  Mar'  athon,  after  the  Greeks  had 
taken  post  in  stgbt  of  the  Persians;  while  Cornelius  Nepoa  says  It  occurred  before  the  army 
left  Athens.  Thlrwali  appears  to  follow  the  former:  Grote  doclaros  his  preforcnoe  for  tlie 
•t^er,  as  the  moat  rrjisonable. 
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5.  The  Persians  wore  extended  in  a  line  across  the  middle  of  tho 
plain,  having  their  best  troops  in  the  centre.  The  Athenians  were 
drawn  up  in  a  line  opposite,  but  having  their  main  strength  in  the 
extreme  wings  of  their  army.  The  Greeks  made  the  attack,  and,  as 
had  been  foreseen  by  Miltiades,  their  centre  was  soon  broken,  while 
the  extremities  of  the  enemy's  line,  made  up  of  motley  and  undisci- 
plined bands  of  all  nations,  were  routed,  and  driven  towards  the  shore, 
and  intx)  the  adjoining  morasses.  Hastily  concentrating  his  two 
wings,  Miltiades  next  directed  their  united  force  against  the  flanks  of 
the  Persian  centre,  wliich,  deeming  itself  victorious,  was  taken  com- 
pletely by  surprise.  In  a  few  minutes  victory  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Per.sians  iiud  in  disorder  to  their  ships;  but  many 
perished  in  the  marshes ;  the  shore  was  strewn  with  their  dead, — and 
seven  of  their  ships  were  destroyed.  The  loss  of  the  Persians  was 
6,400:  that  of  the  Athenians,  not  including  the  Plata9'ans,  only  192. 

6.  Such  was  the  famous  battle  of  Mar'  athon ;  but  the  glory  of 
the  victory  is  not  to  be  mciisured  wholly  by  the  disparity  of  the 
numbers  engaged,  when  compared  with  the  result.  The  Persians 
were  strong  in  the  terror  of  their  name,  and  in  the  renown  of  their 
conquests ;  and  it  required  a  most  heroic  resolution  in  the  Athenians 
to  face  a  danger  which  they  had  not  j-et  learaed  to  despise.  The 
victory  was  viewed  by  the  people  as  a  deliverance  vouchsafcd  to  the 
Grecians  by  the  gods  themselves :  the  marvellous  legends  of  the  battle 
attributed  to  the  heroes  prodigies  of  valor ;  and  represented  Theseus 
and  Her'  cuius  as  sharing  hi  tlic  fight,  and  dealing  death  to  the  flying 
barbarians ;  while  to  this  day  the  pea.sant  believes  the  field  of  Mar'  a- 
thon  to  be  haunted  with  spectral  warriors,  whose  shouts  are  heard  at 
midnight,  borne  on  the  wind,  and  rising  above  the  din  of  battle. 

7.  The  victory  obtained  by  the  Greeks  at  Mar' athon  terminated 
the  first  war  with  Persia.  Soon  after  tho  Persian  defeat,  Miltiades, 
who  at  first  received  all  the  honors  which  a  grateful  people  could  be- 
stow, experienced  a  fate  which  casts  a  mehmcholy  gloom  over  his 
history.  Being  unfortunate  in  an  expedition  which  ho  led  against  Pa- 
res,* and  which  he  induced  the  Athenians  to  intrust  to  him,  without 
informing  them  of  its  destination,  he  was  accused  of  having  deceived 

1.  PArot  Is  an  island  of  tho  JE'  gean  sea,  of  the  group  of  Ihe  Cyc' lades,  about  seTenty-flr^ 
miles  south  east  from  Auica.  It  is  about  twelve  miles  in  length  by  eight  in  breadth,  nigged 
and  uneven  but  generally  very  (ortWe.  Vtiros  was  famous  in  antiquity  for  its  marble,  although 
litat  obinined  flrom  Mount  Pcntcl'  icus  in  Attica  was  of  the  purest  while.  In  modem  tiroei 
PAros  has  become  distlnguisiicd  for  the  discovery  there  of  Uic  colobrated  "Parian  or  Arundo- 
UftQ  Chronlde,*'  cut  in  a  marUk  hlab,  uud  purporuuj  to  bo  a  chronological  accomtt  of  GrodaB 
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the  peep  .6,  or,  as  some  say,  of  having  received  a  bribe.  Unable  to 
defend  his  cause  before  the  people  on  account  of  an  injury  which  ho 
had  received  at  P^ros,  he  was  impeached  before  the  popular  judica- 
ture  as  worthy  of  death ;  and  although  the  proposition  of  his  accusers 
was  rejected,  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents.  A  few 
days  later  Miltiades  died  of  his  wound,  and  the  fine  was  paid  by  his 
son  Gimon. 

8.  After  the  death  of  Miltiades,  Themis'  tocles  and  Aristides  be- 
eome,  for  a  time,  the  most  prominent  men  among  the  Athenians.  The 
former,  a  most  able  statesman,  being  influenced  by  ambitious  motives, 
aimed  to  make  Athens  great  and  powerful,  that  he  himself  might  rise 
to  greater  emmence  with  the  growing  fortunes  of  the  state ; — ^the  latter, 
a  pure  patriot,  had,  like  Themis'  tocles,  the  good  of  Athens  at  heart, 
but,  unlike  his  rival,  he  was  wholly  destitute  of  selfish  ambition,  and 
knew  no  cause  but  that  of  justice  and  the  public  welfare.  His  known 
probity  acquired  for  him  the  appellation  of  The  Just ;  but  his  very 
integrity  made  for  him  secret  enemies,  who,  although  they  charged  hira 
with  no  crimes,  were  yet  able  to  procure  from  the  people  the  penalty  of 
banishment  against  him  by  ostracism.'  His  removal  left  Themis'  tocles 
in  possession  of  almost  undivided  power  at  Athens,  and  threw  upon 
him  chiefly  the  responsibility  of  the  measure  for  resisting  another 
Persian  invasion,  with  which  the  Greeks  were  now  threatened. 

9.  Darius  made  great  preparations  for  invading  Greece  in  person, 
when  death  put  an  end  to  his  ambitious  projects.  Ten  years  after 
ihe  battle  of  Mar'athon,  Xerxes,  the  son  and  successor  i^  second 
of  Darius,  being  determined  to  execute  the  plans  of  his  pbmian  war. 
fether,  entered  Greece  at  the  head  of  an  army  the  greatest  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  and  whose  numbers  have  been  estimated  at  more  than 
two  millions  of  fighting  men.  This  immense  force,  passing  through 
Thes'  saly,  had  arrived,  without  opposition,  at  the  strait  of  Thermop'- 
ybe,'  where  Xerxes  found  a  body  of  eight  thousand  men,  command- 
history  Grom  the  time  of  C^crops  to  the  year  S6t  B.  C.  The  pretence  of  Miltiades  in  attacking 
Paros  wsB  that  the  Inhabitants  had  aided  the  Persians ;  hot  Uerod'  otos  aasnres  us  that  tilt 
real  mnllve  was  a  private  gradge  against  a  Parian  citizen.  The  iojary  of  which  he  died  was 
caoaed  by  a  &U  that  lie  received  while  attempting  to  visit  by  night,  a  P6rian  priestess  of  Ceres 
yrho  had  promised  to  r  >veal  to  him  a  secret  that  would  place  P^ros  in  his  power.     (Map  No.  1 1I.) 

1.  Tlie  mode  of  Ostraei»m  was  as  follows:  The  people  having  assembled,  each  man  tooic  a 
rtien  (0strak0n)  and  wrote  on  it  the  name  of  the  person  whom  he  wished  to  have  banished. 
If  the  Dumber  of  votes  thus  given  was  less  than  six  thousand,  the  ostracism  was  void ;  but  if 
mote,  then  tbe  person  whoso  name  was  on  the  greatest  number  of  shells  was  sent  Into  banish 
meat  for  ten  years. 

S.  Thermop'  yla  is  a  narrow  defile  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Gulf  which  lies  between 
Eab<B'  a  uud  Tbessaly,  and  is  almost  the  only  road  by  which  Greece  can  be  entered  on  the 
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ed  by  the  Spartan  king  Leon'  idas,  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage 
Xerxes  sent  a  berald  to  the  Greeks,  commanding  them  to  ky  down 
their  arms;  but  Leon' idas  replied  with  true  Spartan  brevity,  "come 
and  take  them."  When  one  said  that  the  Persians  were  so  numeroug 
that  their  very  darts  would  darken  the  sun,  '*  Then,"  replied  Dieneoea, 
a  Spartan,  "we  shall  fight  in  the  shade." 

10.  After  repeated  and  unavailing  efforts,  during  two  days,  to  break 
the  G-reoian  lines,  the  confidence  of  Xerxes  had  changed  into  de- 
spondence and  perplexity,  when  a  deserter  revealed  to  him,  for  a  larg© 
reward,  a  secret  path  over  the  mountains,  by  which  he  was  enabled 
to  throw  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  men  into  the  rear  of  the  Gre- 
cians. Leon'  idas,  seeing  that  his  post  was  no  longer  tenable,  dis- 
missed all  his  allies  who  were  willing  to  retire,  retaining  with  hinx 
only  three  hundred  fellow  Spartans,  with  some  Thes'  pians  and  Tho- 
bans,  in  all  about  a  thousand  men.  The  Spartans  were  forbidden  by 
their  laws  ever  to  flee  from  an  enemy ;  and  Leon'  idas  and  his  coun- 
trymen, and  their  Thes'  pian  allies,*  prepared  to  sell  their  lives  as 
dearly  as  possible.  Falling  suddenly  upon  the  enemy,  they  pene- 
trated to  the  very  centre  of  the  Persian  host,  slaying  two  brothers  of 
Xerxes,  and  fighting  with  the  valor  of  desperation,  until  every 
one  of  their  number  had  fallen.  A  monument  was  afterwards 
erected  on  the  spot,  bearing  the  foUowmg  inscription  :  "  Go  stranger, 
and  tell  at  Lacedsemon  that  we  died  here  in  obedience  to  her 
laws." 

1 1.  Previous  to  the  last  attack  of  the  Spartans,  two  of  their  num- 
ber, Eurytus  and  Aristodemus,  were  absent  on  leave,  suffering  from 
ft  severe  complaint  of  the  eyes.  Eurytus,  being  informed  that  the 
hour  for  the  detachment  was  come,  called  for  his  armor,  and  direct- 
ing his  servant  to  lead  him  to  his  place  in  the  ranks,  fell  foremost  in 
the  fight.  Aristodemus,  overpowered  with  physical  suffering,  was 
earried  to  Sparta ;  but  he  was  denounced  as  a  coward  for  not  iiui- 

north-east,  by  way  of  Tboemly.  This  TamouB  pass,  wliich  is  shut  In  between  steep  procK 
pices  and  the  sea,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Mount  fE'ta,  is  about  five  miles  in  leiutlh,  oii'l, 
whore  narrowest,  was  not  anciently,  acc<^irding  to  Herod'  olus,  more  than  lialf  a  plethnni,  or 
flfly  feet  across,  alUiough  Livy  says  sixty  paces.  The  pass  bus  long  been  graduntly  widenin:^, 
however,  by  the  dcpoiiits  of  soil  brought  down  by  the  mountain  slreamK.  In  the  luirrowesit 
part  of  the  pass  were  hot  springs,  from  which  the  dofllo  derive  iU  name.  (TA«ntM5,  "  hot," 
and ptt/«,  a  "  gate"  or  "  pass.")    (Map  No.  I.) 

ft.  The  rhebans  took  part  in  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  to  w»ve  appearances,  but  flnnlly  mir 
reodered  to  the  Persians,  loudly  proclaiming  that  they  hjid  cnxw  to  Thonnop'>la3  against  tiieir 
eonsent  The  story  that  Lron'  idas  made  a  night  attack,  \ud  penelruled  nearly  to  tbo  rvyai 
tcot.  Is  a  mere  Action.,  (See  Oroif,  v  92,    Note.) 
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tatiug  Lis  oomrade — ^no  one  would  speak  or  conucimicate  with  him, 
or  even  grant  him  a  light  for  his  fire.  After  a  year  of  bitter  dis- 
grace, he  was  at  length  enabled  to  retrieve  his  honor  at  the  battlo 
of  Platae'  a,  where  he  was  slain,  after  surpassing  all  his  comrades  in 
heroic  and  even  reckless  valor.* 

12.  After  the  fall  of  Leon'  idas,  the  Persians  ravaged  At'  tica,  and 
Boon  appeared  before  Athens,  which  they  burned  to  the  ground,  but 
which  had  previously  been  deserted  of  its  inhabitants, — ^those  able  to 
bear  arms  having  retired  to  the  island  of  Sal'  amis,  while  the  old  and 
infirm,  the  women  and  children,  had  found  shelter  in  Trez6ne,*  a 
city  of  Ar'  golis.  The  allied  Grecians  took  possession  of  the  Corin- 
thian Isthmus,  which  they  fortified  by  a  wall,  and  committed  to  the 
defence  of  Cleom'  brotus,  a  brother  of  Leon'  idas. 

13.  Xerxes  next  made  preparations  to  annihilate  the  power  of  the 
Grecians  in  a  naval  engagement,  and  sent  his  whole  fleet  to  block  up 
that  of  the  Greeks  in  the  narrow  strait  of  Sal'  amis.  Eurybiades, 
the  Spartan,  who  commanded  the  Grecian  fleet,  was  in  favor  of  sail- 
ing to  the  isthmus,  that  the  naval  and  land  forces  might  act  in  con- 
junction, but  Themis'  tocles  finally  prevailed  upon  him  to  hazard  an 
engagement,  and  his  counsels  were  enforced  by  Aristides,  now  in  the 
third  year  of  his  exile,  who  crossed  over  in  a  small  boat  from  .^gf na 
with  intelligence  of  the  exact  position  of  the  Persian  fleet ; — a  cir- 
cumstance that  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  rivalry  between  the  two 
Athenians,  and  led  to  the  restoration  of  Aristides. 

14.  Xerxes  had  caused  a  royal  throne  to  be  erected  on  one  of  the 
neighboring  heights,  where,  surrounded  by  his  army,  he  might  wit- 
ness the  battle  of  Sal'  amis,  in  which  he  was  confident  of  victory ;  but 
he  hod  the  misfortune  to  see  his  magnificent  navy  almost  utterly  an- 
nihilated. Terrified  at  the  result,  ho  hastily  fled  across  the  Hel'  les- 
pont,*  wid  retired  into  his  own  dominions,  leaving  Mard6nius,  at  the 
head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  to  complete,  if  possible,  th« 
conquest  of  Greece.  Mard6nius  passed  the  winter  in  Thes'saly, 
but  in  the  following  summer  his  army  was  totally  defeated  and  him- 

1.  TVm^iM  waanear  the  south-eastera  extremity  of  Ar'goUi.  Its  ruins  may  be  seen  near  tbo 
•mall  modern  village  of  Damala. 

S.  Th»  Hel'  lespoMt  (now  called  DardanelUi)^  la  the  narrow  stndt  which  connects  the  soa  of 
Marmora  with  the  JE'  gean.  It  is  abont  forty  miles  in  loigth,  and  varies  in  breadth  ft?om  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  ten  miies.  The  Dardanelles^  ttom  which  the  modem  name  of  the  strait 
IS  derirei,  are  cattle*^  or  forts,  built  on  its  banks.  The  strdt,  being  the  key  to  Constantinoplr 
«x»d  the  Black  Sea,  has  been  very  strongly  fortified  on  both  sides  by  the  Tirka.    ( Jlfor  ^^  IV. , 

a.  Grote,  t.  95. 
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self  slain  in  tlic  battle  of  Plataj'  a.  (B.  C.  479.)  Two  hundred  thou- 
sand Persians  fell  in  battle,  and  only  a  small  remnant  escaped  acrosa 
the  Hel'  lespont — the  last  Persian  army  that  gained  a  footing  on  the 
Grecian  territory.  On  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  PlaU©'  a,  the  re- 
mains of  the  Persian  fleet  which  had  escaped  at  Sal'  amis,  and  which 
had  been  (^rawn  up  on  shore  at  Myc'  ale,*  on  the  coast  of  I6nia,  were 
burned  by  the  Grecians,  and  Tigrdnes,  the  Persian  commander,  and 
forty  tliousand  of  his  men,  slain.  Six  years  later  the  career  of  Xerxes 
was  terminated  by  assassination,  when  he  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  by  his  son,  Artaxerx'  es  Longim'  anus. 

15.  In  the  meantime,  Athens  had  been  rebuilt  by  the  vigor  and 
energy  of  Themis'  tocles,  and  the  Pira3'  us  fortified,  and  connected, 
by  long  walls,  with  the  town,  while  Sparta  looked  with  ill-disgaised 
jealousy  upon  the  growing  power  of  a  rival  city.  But  the  eminence 
which  Themis'  tocles  had  attained  provoked  the  envy  of  some  of  hia 
countrymen,  and  he  was  condemned  to  exile  by  the  same  proces.i  of 
ostracism  which  he  himself  had  before  directed  against  Aristides. 
Being  afterwards  charged  with  conspiring  against  the  liberties  of 
Greece,  he  sought  refuge  in  Persia,  where  he  is  said  to  have  ended 
his  life  by  poison.  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  succeeded  Themis'- 
tocles  in  the  chief  direction  of  Athenian  affairs,  while  Pausdnias,  the 
hero  of  Platsc'  a,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Spartins.  Under  these 
leaders  the  confederate  Greeks  waged  successful  war  upon  the  de- 
pendencies of  Persia  in  the  islands  of  the  JE'  gean,  and  on  the  coasta 
of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor.  The  I6nian  cities  were  aided  in  a  suc- 
cessful revolt ;  Cy'  prus'  was  wrested  from  the  power  of  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  Byzan'  tium,*  already  a  flourishing  city,  fell,  with  all  its 
wealtli,  into  the  hands  of  the  Grecians.  (B.  C.  476.) 

1 6.  Cimon  carried  on  a  successful  war  against  Persia  many  years 
later,  during  which  the  commercial  power  and  wealth  of  the  Athe- 
nians were  continually  increasing ;  but  both  parties  finally  becoming 
tired  of  the  contest,  after  the  death  of  Cimon  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  with  the  Persian  monarch,  which  stipulated  that  the  16- 


1.  Mffc'  ale  was  n  promontory  of  I6nia  in  Asia  Minor,  opposite  tho  southerr  extremtt}  of  Uie 
bland  of  SAmos.    {Map  No.  iV.) 

52.  C>';}rtL9  is  a  largo  and  fertilo  island  noar  tho  north-oostem  angle  of  the  Mc^Iiterranran, 
between  Asia  Minor  and  Syria:— greatest  length,  ono  hundred  and  thirty-two  ralloi*:  averiu^e 
breadth,  from  thirty  to  thirty-fivo  railes.  Under  the  opprciisivo  nde  of  tho  Turks,  who  cod 
querod  the  island  ft-ora  the  Venetians  In  1571,  :u,n'icnUur«  was  preally  neglected,  and  thoiH>p«. 
lallon  reducod  to  one-seventh  of  Its  forfner  nii  uber.    (Mnpn  N^.  IV.  and  V.) 

3w  Btjian'  (mm,  now  Constantinoide,    Si'o  lescripiioii,  |>.  218. 
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nian  cities  in  Asia  should  be  left  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  inde- 
pendence, and  that  no  Persian  army  should  come  within  three  days* 
march  of  the  sea-coast.^ 

17.  While  the  war  with  Persia  continued,  a  sense  of  common  dan- 
gers had  united  the  Greeks  in  a  powerful  and  prosperous  confederacy, 
but  now  jealousies  broke  out  between  several  of  the  rival  cities, 
particularly  Athens  and  Sparta,  which  led  to  political  dissensions 
and  civil  wars,  the  cause  of  the  final  ruin  of  the  Grecian  republics. 
The  authority  of  Clmon  among  the  Athenians  had  gradually  yielded 
to  the  growing  influence  of  his  rival  Per'  icles,  who,  bold,  artful,  apd 
eloquent, — a  general,  philosopher,  and  statesman, — ^managed  the 
multitude  at  his  will,  and  by  his  patronage  of  literature  and  the  arts, 
and  the  extension  of  the  Athenian  power,  raised  Athens  to  the  sum- 
mit of  her  renown.  Sparta  looked  on  with  ill-disguised  jealousy  aa 
island  after  island  in  the  M'  gean  yielded  to  the  sway  of  Athens,  and 
saw  not  with  unconcern  the  colonies  of  her  rival  peopling  the  wind- 
ing shores  of  Thrace  and  Macedon.  Athens  had  become  the  mis- 
tress of  the  seas,  while  her  commerce  engrossed  nearly  the  whole 
trade  of  the  Mediterranean. 

18.  But  Sparta  was  also  powerful  in  her  resources,  and  in  the 
military  renown  and  warlike  character  of  her  people,  and  she  dis- 
dained the  luxuries  that  were  enervating  the  Athenians.     Complaints 
and  reclamations  were  frequent  on  both  sides ;  and  occasions  for 
war,  when  sought  by  both  parties,  are  not  long  delayed.     But  while 
the  Spartans  were  secretly  favoring  the  enemies  of  Athens,  although 
still  in  avowed  allegiance  with  her,  Lac6nia  was  laid  waste  by  an 
earthquake  (464  B.  C),  and  Sparta  became  a  heap  of  ruins.     A  re 
volt  of  the  H61ots  followed ;  Sparta  itself  was  endan-    ^^^  ^^^^^^ 
gered ;  and  the  remnant  of  the  Mess6nians,  making  a    mkssenian  ^ 
vigorous  effort  to  recover  their  freedom,  fortified  the       ^^^        j 
memorable  hill  of  Ith6me,  the  ancient  citadel  of  their  fathers.! 
Here,  for  a  long  time,  they  valiantly  defended  themselves ;  and  tho^ 
Spartans  were  compelled  to  invoke  the  Athenians  and  others  to  their  j 
assistance.  (461  B.  C.)     After  several  years'  duration,  the  third  and) 
last  Mess^nian  war  was  terminated  by  an  honorable  capitulation  of 
the  Mcssenians,  who  were  allowed  to  retire  from  the  Peloponnesus  - 

a.  The  story  of  thb  fomons  treaty,  however,  generally  called  the  Clraontan  treaty,  and  a'rlnb* 
Qted  to  Cinion  himself,  has  b«en  regarded  by  some  writers  aa  a  fiction,  which,  originating  in 
the  sehoois  of  Greek  rfaetoriciana,  was  transmitted  thence  tlirough  the  orators  to  the  historiaoa 
^8ee  TMrwaUy  i.  p.  305,  and  note.)  Grote,  however,  v.  33G-43,  admits  thr  reality  of  the  Ireatj^ 
VH  plaees  it  aAer  the  death  of  Cimoa. 
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with  their  property  and  their  £cunilies,  and  to  join  the  Athenian  col- 
ony of  Naupac'  tus. 

19.  While  the  Athenians  were  engaged  in  hostilities  with  several 
of  their  northern  neighbors,  Sparta  sent  her  forces  into  the  B(»6- 
tian  territory,  to  counteract  the  growing  influence  of  Athens  iu 
that  quarter.  The  indignant  Athenians  marched  out  to  meet  them, 
but  were  worsted  in  the  battle  of  Tan'  agra.*  In  the  following  year, 
however,  they  were  enabled  to  wipe  off  the  stain  of  their  defeat  by  a 
victory  over  the  aggregate  Theban  and  Bce6tiau  forces  then  in  alli- 
ance with  Sparta ;  whereby  the  authority  and  influence  of  Sparta 
were  again  confined  to  the  Peloponnesus. 

20.  Other  events  soon  occurred  to  embitter  the  animosities  of  the 
rival  States,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  general  war.  Corinth,  a 
D6rian  city  favorable  to  Sparta,  having  become  involved  in  a  war 
with  Corey'  ra,'  one  of  her  colonies,  the  latter  applied  for  and  ob- 
tained assistance  from  Athens.  Potidsd'  a,*  a  Corinthian  colony  trib- 
utary to  Athens,  soon  after  revolted,  at  the  same  time  claiming  and 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  Corinthians ;  and  thus  in  two  in 
stances  were  Athens  and  Corinth,  though  nominally  at  peace,  brought 
into  conflict  with  each  other  as  open  enemies.  The  Corinthians,  now 
accusing  Athens  of  interfering  between  them  and  their  colonies, 

IV  KTBST    <5harged  her  with  violating  a  treaty  of  the  confederated 
pEix)PONNB-  States  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  easily  engaged  the  Lace- 
siAN  WAR.    (i2oiii(<>uians  in  their  quarrel.     Such  were  the  immediate 
causes  which  opened  the  First  Feloponnesian  War, 

21.  The  minor  States  of  Greece  took  sides  as  inclination  or  inter- 
est prompted,  and  nearly  all  were  involved  in  the  contest.  The 
Spartans  and  their  confederates  were  the  most  powerful  by  land, 
the  Athenians  by  sea ;  and  each  began  the  war  by  displaying  its 
strength  on  its  peculiar  element.  While  a  Spartan  army  of  sixty 
tliousand,  led  by  their  king,  Archiddmus,  ravaged  At'  tiea,  and  sa4 
down  before  the  very  gates  of  Athens,  the  naval  force  of  the  Athen 

1.  Tan'  agra^  a  citj  lutar  the  sonth-eastem  extremity  of  Bcedtia,  was  situated  on  an  emt* 
nenoe  on  the  northern  bank  of  tho  river  Asopua,  and  near  its  mouth.    {Map  No.  1.) 

2.  Corey'  reu,  now  Ow/ti,  the  moat  important,  although  not  the  largest,  of  tho  I6nian  islands 
Is  situated  near  tlie  c^mgt  of  Epirus,  in  the  Ionian  Sea.  At  its  northern  extremity  it  is  sefwrated 
troxa  the  coast  by  a  channel  only  Ihreo-tintis  of  a  mile  wide.  The  strongly-fortlfled  eitjf  of  Corfu, 
tlie  capital  of  the  Idnian  Bepublic,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Corc7'.ra,  on  th« 
euAteni  side  of  the  IslaniL 

3.  Poiida'  a  was  situated  on  the  isthmus  that  connects  tho  most  western  of  the  throe  Maoa> 
donlan  peninsulas  in  tiie  /E'  geau  with  the  main  land.  There  are  do  remains  of  the  civjr  tziat 
Inc.    (Map  No.  U 
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iana,  congisting  of  nearly  two  hundred  galleys,  desolated  the  coasts  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  (B.  C.  431.)  The  Spartans  being  recalled  to  pro- 
tect their  own  homes,  Per'  icles  hunself,  at  the  head  of  the  krgest 
force  mustered  by  the  Athenians  during  the  war,  spread  desolation 
oyer  the  little  territory  of  Meg'  ara,*  then  in  alliance  with  Sparta. 

22.  In  the  following  year  (B.  C.  430)  the  Spartan  force  a  second 
time  invaded  At'  tica,  when  the  Athenians  again  took  refuge  within 
their  walls ;  but  here  the  plague,  a  calamity  more  dreadful  than  war, 
attacked  them,  and  swept  away  multitudes  of  the  citizens,  and  many 
of  the  principal  men.  In  the  third  year  of  the  war.  Per'  icles  him- 
self fell  a  victim  to  its  ravages.  Before  this,  Potidae'  a  had  surren- 
dered to  the  Athenians  (B.  C.  430),  who  banished  the  inhabitants, 
and  gave  their  vacant  lands  and  houses  to  new  colonists ;  and  when 
Plates' a,  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der to  the  Spartans,  the  latter  cruelly  put  the  little  remnant  of  the 
garrison  to  death,  while  the  women  and  children  were  made  slaves 
(B.  C.  427.) 

23.  After  the  struggle  had  continued  with  various  success  ten 
years,  both  parties  became  anxious  for  peace,  and  a  treaty,  for  a 
term  of  fifty  years,  called  the  peace  of  Nic'  ias,  was  concluded,  on 
the  basis  of  a  mutual  restitution  of  all  conquests  made  during  the 
war.  (421  B.  C.)  Yet  interest  and  inclination,  and  the  ambitious 
views  of  party  leaders  among  the  Athenians,  were  not  long  in  find- 
ing plausible  pretexts  for  renewing  the  struggle.  The  Boeotian, 
Megdrian,  and  Corinthian  allies  of  Sparta,  refused  to  accede  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  by  making  the  required  surrenders,  and  Sparta 
had  no  power  to  compel  them,  while  Athens  would  accept  no  less 
than  she  had  bargained  for. 

24.  At  the  head  of  tho  party  which  aimed  at  severing  the  lies 
that  bound  Athens  and  Sparta  together,  was  Alcibiades,  a  wealthy 
Athenian,  and  nephew  of  Per'  icles, — a  man  ambitious,  bold,  and 
eloquent, — ^an  artful  demagogue,  but  corrupt  and  unprincipled,  and 
reckless  of  the  means  he  used  to  accomplish  his  purposes^  By  his 
artifices  he  involved  the  Spartans  in  a  war  with  their  recent  allies 
the  Ar' gives,  and  induced  the  Athenians  to  send  an  armj^ment 
against  the  Dorian  island  of  Melos,*  which  had  provoked  tLo  enmity 

1.  Meg^  aroy  a  city  of  At'  tlca,  aiid  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  wna  about  twenty- 
Ire  miles  west,  or  north-west,  of  Athens,  and  was  connected  with  the  port  of  Nis'  sa  on  the 
fiaron'  ie  Golf  by  two  walls  similar  to  those  which  connected  Athens  and  tho  Pine'  as.  Th« 
IviMAble  Tillage  of  Meg"  ara  occupies  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.    (Map  No.  L) 

S.  Milos  DOW  called  MUo,  la  an  Island  belonRinjjc  to  the  group  of  tho  Cyc'  ladee,  about  seteni? 
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of  Athens  by  its  attachment  to  Sparta,  and  which  was  compelled, 
after  a  vigorous  siege,  to  surrender  at  discretion.  With  deliberate 
cruelty  the  conquerors,  imitating  the  Spartans  at  the  reduction  of 
Platas'a,  put  to  death  all  the  adult  citizens,  and  enslaved  the  women 
and  children — an  act  which  provoked  universal  indignation  through- 
out Greece.  (B.  C.  416.) 

25.  Soon  after  the  surrender  of  Molos,  tbe  Athenians,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Alcibiades,  fitted  out  an  expedition  against  Sicily,*  un- 
der tlie  plea  of  delivering  a  people  in  the  western  part  of  the  island 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Syracusans,"  a  Dorian  colony;  but,  in  reality, 
to  establish  the  Athenian  supremacy  in  the  island.  (415  B.  C.) 
V.  siciuAN  The  armament  fitted  out  on  this  occasion,  the  most 
EXPEDITION,  powerful  that  had  ever  left  a  Grecian  port,  v/as  intrust 
ed  to  the  joint  command  of  Alcibiades,  Nic'  ias,  and  Lam'  achus ; 
but  ere  the  fleet  had  reached  its  destination,  Alcibiades  was  sum- 
moned home  on  the  absurd  charge  of  impiety  and  sacrilege,  con 
nected  with  designs  against  the  State  itself  Fearing  to  trust 
himself  to  the  giddy  multitude  in  a  trial  for  life,  he  at  once  threw 
himself  upon  the  generosity  of  his  open  enemies,  and  sought  refuge 

miles  east  fyom  the  sonthern  part  or  Laconia.  It  has  one  or  the  host  harbors  In  the  Grecian 
Archipelago.  Near  the  town  or  Cnatro  have  been  discovcre<l  the  rcmnlna  of  a  theatre  built  of 
the  finest  marble,  and  also  numerous  catacombs  cut  in  the  solid  roclc.    {Map  No.  III.> 

1.  Sieilyj  the  largest,  most  important,  most  fV-uitfuI,  and  most  celebrated  ishmd  of  Uie  Medl 
terranean,  is  separated  fh)m  the  southom  extremity  of  Italy  by  the  strait  of  Messina,  only  two 
miles  across,  and  Iscighty-flve  mllcsdistant  from  Cape  Bon  in  AfVica.  It  Isof  a trituigular  phape, 
and  was  anciently  called  1\inacria^  ft*ora  Ita  lemiinating  in  throe  promontories.  Sicily,  the 
name  by  which  it  is  usually  known,  Pcems  to  hnvc  been  derived  from  the  Sicv/i^  its  earliest 
known  inhabitants  Its  length  cast  and  we*l  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifteen  mile<» ;— {rrcatest 
breadth,  one  hundred  and  fifty  mi  lea.  Tlie  volcano  iCtna,  the  most  celebrated  of  European 
mountain's  ue.ir  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  eleven  Uiousant\ 
foot  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    (Map  No.  VIll.    For  history  of  Sicily,  see  p.  115.) 

2.  Syracusey  the  most  famous  of  tlic  cUios  of  Sicily,  waa  sitnatud  on  the  inouth-eastem  coast, 
partly  on  a  small  Island,  and  partly  on  the  main  land.  Among  the  oxi<»ting  remains  of  the 
ancient  city  are  the  prisons,  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  which  have  been  ad mimbly  described  by 
Cicero  in  his  oration  against  Verres.  The  catacomb»,  jUso  oxcjivatod  in  tlie  solid  rock,  and 
con<*iAtlng  of  one  principal  street  and  several  smaller  ones,  are  of  vast  extent,  and  may  be  truly 
called  a  city  of  the  dead.  The  modem  city,  however,  containing  a  population  of  twelve  or  fif- 
teen thousand  inhabitants,  has  lilllo  except  its  ancient  renown,  its  noble  harbor,  and  the  ex- 
trcnio  beauty  of  its  situation,  to  recommeml  ll,  {Mip  No.  VIlI.)  "  Its  streets  are  narrow  and 
dirty;  Its  nobles  poor ;  ita  lower  order.}  ignorant,  :«".i])er"»ti!ious?,  idle,  and  addicte<i  to  fcsfiNTils 
Much  of  its  fertile  land  is  become  a  peslileutial  man»h  ;  and  that  commerce  whJch  once  filled 
w«  finest  port  in  Europe  wiiti  the  vessels  of  Italy,  Rhodes  Alcxnndria,  Carthage,  ^nd  ^very 
other  maritime  power,  is  now  conflnetl  to  a  i>elly  consting  trade.  Such  is  mwlern  .^jTiicufie. 
Yet  the  sky  which  canopies  it  is  still  brilliant  and  screae;  the  golden  grain  is  still  ready  to 
spring  almost  spontaneously  (Vom  its  fields ;  the  azure  waves  still  beat  against  Its  walls  t9 
•end  its  nji^ies  o\^r  the  main ;  naliiro  h  still  prompt  to  pour  forth  her  bounties  will -a  liberal 
band;  but  inani,  alas !  iscliangod;  his  liberty  is  lost;  and  with  that,  t  ho  grdcf  of  a  nalioB 

iMs.  sinks,  and  is  extlngtilshed.'^-'/fM^AM^  Greece, 
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at  Sparta.  When,  soon  after,  he  heard  tliat  the  Athenians  had  con- 
demned him  to  death,  "  I  hope,"  said  ho,  "  to  show  them  that  I  am 
rtill  aUve." 

26.  By  the  death  of  Lam'achus*  Nic'ias  was  soon  after  left  in 
sole  c  )mmand  of  the  Athenian  forces  before  Syracuse,  but  he  wasted 
his  time  in  fortifying  his  camp,  and  in  useless  negotiations,  until  the 
SyracuBans,  having  received  succor  from  Corinth  and  Sparta  under 
the  famous  Spartan  general  Gylip'  pus,  were  able  to  bid  him  defi- 
ance. Although  new  forces  were  sent  out  from  Athens,  yet  the 
Athenians  were  defeated  in  several  engagements,  when,  still  linger- 
ing in  the  island,  their  entire  fleet  was  eventually  destroyed  by  the 
Syracusans,  who  thus  became  masters  of  the  sea.  The  Athenian 
forces  then  attempted  to  retreat,  but  were  overtaken  and  compelled 
to  surrender.  (B.  C.  413.)  The  generals  destroyed  themselves,  on 
learning  that  their  death  had  been  decreed  by  the  Syracusan  assem- 
bly. The  common  soldiers,  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand,  were 
crowded  together  during  seventy  days  in  the  gloomy  prisons  of 
Syracuse,  when  most  of  the  survivors  were  taken  out  and  sold  as  slaves. 

27.  The  aid  which  Gylip'  pus  had  rendered  the  Syracusans  again 
brought  Sparta  and  Athens  in  direct  conflict,  and  opened  the  second 
Peloponnesian  war.  The  result  of  the  Athenian  expe-  ^^  second 
dition  was  the  greatest  calamity  that  had  fallen  upon  pELoroxNB 
Athens.  Several  of  her  allies,  instigated  by  Alcibiades,  ^^^^  ^^** 
who  was  now  active  in  the  Spartan  councils,  revolted;  and  the 
power  of  Tisapher'  nes,  the  most  powerful  satrap  of  the  king  of  Persia 
in  Asia  Minor,  was  on  the  point  of  being  thrown  into  the  scale  against 
the  Athenians,  when  a  rupture  between  the  Spartans  and  Alcibiades 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  for  awhile  revived  the  waning 
glory  of  Athens.  By  his  intrigues,  Alcibiades,  who  now  sought  a 
reconciliation  with  his  countrymen,  detached  Tisapher'  nes  from  the 
interests  of  Sparta,  and  effected  a  change  of  government  at  Athens 
from  a  democracy  to  an  aristocracy  of  four  hundred  of  the  nobility ; 
but  the  new  government,  dreading  the  ambition  of  Alcibiades  re- 
fused to  recall  him.  Another  change  soon  followed.  The  defeat  of 
the  Athenian  navy  at  Er^tria,*  and  the  revolt  of  Euboe'  a,  produced 
a  new  revolution  at  Athens,  by  which  the  government  of  the  four 
hundred  was  overthrown,  and  democracy  restored.  Alcibiades  was 
immediately  r  Bcalle  1 ;  but  before  his  return  he  aided  in  destroying 

L  ErUna  was  a  town  on  the  western  coast  of  the  U  and  of  Euboe'  a.  Its  mins  are  Blin  tc 
W  Men  ten  or  twelve  miles  outh-east  firoro  the  presen'.  Nog'  roponL    (Map  No.  I.) 
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the  Pcloponiiesian  fleet  in  the  battle  of  Cys'icus.*  (B.  0.  411.) 
Soon  after,  Alcibiades  was  welcomed  at  Athens  with  great  enthusi- 
fcsm,  a  golden  wrown  was  decreed  him,  and  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  forces  of  the  commonwealth  both  by  land 
and  by  sea. 

28.  Alcibiades  was  still  destined  to  experience  the  instability  of 
fortmic,  for  when  one  of  his  generals,  contrary  to  instructions,  attacked 
the  Spartan  fleet  and  was  defeated,  an  unjust  suspicion  of  treachery 
fell  upon  Alcibiades ;  the  former  charges  against  him  were  revived, 
and  he  was  deprived  of  his  command  and  again  banished.  The 
affairs  of  Sparta  were  retrieved  by  the  crafty  Lysan'  der,  a  general 
whose  abilities  the  Athenians  could  not  match  since  they  had  de- 
prived themselves  of  the  services  of  Alcibiades.  The  Spartan 
general  had  the  art  to  gain  the  confidence  and  oodperation  of  Cyrus, 
a  younger  son  of  Darius  No'  thus,  the  Persian  king,  whom  the  latter 
had  invested  with  supreme  authority  over  the  whole  maritime  re- 
gion of  Asia  Minor. 

29.  Aided  by  Persian  gold,  Lysan'  der  found  no  difficulty  in  man- 
ning a  numerous  fleet,  with  which  he  met  the  Athenians  at  M'  gos- 
Pot'  amos."  Here,  during  several  days,  he  declined  a  battle,  but 
seizing  the  opportunity  when  nearly  all  the  Athenians  were  dbpersed 
on  shore  in  quest  of  supplies,  he  attacked  and  destroyed  all  their 
ships,  with  the  exception  of  eight  galleys,  and  took  three  thousand 
prisoners.  The  fate  of  the  prisoners  is  a  shocking  proof  of  the  bar- 
barous feelings  and  manners  of  the  age,  for  all  of  them  were  re- 
morselessly put  to  death,  in  revenge  for  some  recent  cruelties  of  the 
Athenians,  who  had  thrown  down  a  precipice  the  crews  of  two  captured 
vessels,  and  had  passed  a  decree  for  cutting  off  the  right  thxmib  of 
the  prisoners  whose  capture  they  anticipated  in  the  commg  battle. 

30.  Thus,  in  one  short  hour,  by  the  culpable  negligence  of  their 
generals,  were  the  affairs  of  the  Athenians  changed  from  an  equality 
of  resources  with  their  enemy,  to  hopeless,  irretrievable  ruin.  Tho 
maritime  allies  of  Athens  immediately  submitted  to  Lysander,  who 
directed  tho  Athenians  throughout  Greece  to  repair  at  once  to 
Athens,  with  tlireats  of  death  to  all  whom  he  found  elsewhere ;  and 

1.  Cffs'  ieus  was  &n  island  of  the  Propon'  tin,  (now  sea  of  MafTOora,)  on  the  northern  coast 
of  My9'  ia.  It  was  separated  fh>m  tho  malu  land  by  a  very  narrow  channel,  which  has  dnoii 
been  filled  up,  and  it  is  now  a  peninsula.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

9.  JE'  fjroa-Pot'  amoA^  (^  float's  river")  was  a  small  stream  of  tho  Thracian  Chorson^stu,  which 
flows  Into  tho  Ilellespeut  (h>m  the  west.  The  place  where  tho  AUienians  landed,  ap|>eare  t« 
bive  boeD  **  a  mere  ( pen  beach,  without  any  babttations.'^    (Thirwall,  i.  485.)    (M^  No.  I V  > 
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when  fiunine  began  to  prey  upon  the  collected  multitado  in  tho 
city,  lie  appeared  before  the  Pirse'  ua  with  his  fleet,  while  a  large 
force  from  Sparta  blockaded  Athens  by  land.  The  Athenians  had 
no  hopes  of  efifoctual  resistance,  and  only  delayed  the  surrender  to 
plead  for  the  best,  terms  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  conquerors. 
Compelled  at  last  to  submit  to  whatever  terms  were  dictated  to  them, 
they  agreed  to  destroy  the  long  walls,  and  the  fortifications  of  the 
Pirae'  us ;  to  surrender  all  their  ships  but  twelve ;  to  restore  their 
exiles ;  to  relinquish  their  conquests ;  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Peloponn6sian  confederacy ;  and  to  serve  Sparta  in  all  her  expedi- 
tions, whether  by  saa  or  by  land.  (B.  C.  404.)  Thus  closed  tiie 
second  Peloponn6sian  war,  in  the  profound  humiliation  of  Athens. 

31.  A  diange  of  government  followed,  as  directed  by  Lysander, 
and  conformable  to  the  aristocratic  character  of  the  Spartan  institu- 
tions. All  authority  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  thirty  archons, 
known  as  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  whose  power  was  supported  by  a 
Spartan  garrison.  Their  cruelty  and  rapacity  knew  no  bounds,  and 
filled  Athens  with  universal  dismay.  A  large  band  of  exiles  soon 
accumulated  in  the  friendly  Theban  territories,  and  choosing  Thrasy- 
biilus  for  their  leader,  they  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  their  country.  They  first  seized  a  small  fortress  on  the 
frontiers  of  Attica,  when,  their  numbers  rapidly  increasing,  they  were 
enabled  to  seize  the  Pirse'  us,  where  they  defeated  the  force  which 
was  brought  against  them.  The  rule  of  the  tyrants  was  overthrown, 
and  a  council  of  ten  was  elected  to  fill  their  places ;  but  the  latter 
emulated  the  wickedness  of  their  predecessors,  and,  when  the  popu- 
lace turned  against  them,  applied  to  Sparta  for  assistance.  But  the 
Spartan  councils  were  divided,  and  eventually,  by  the  aid  of  Sparta 
herself,  the  ten  were  deposed,  when,  the  Spartan  garrison  being 
withdrawn,  Athens  again  became  a  democracy,  with  the  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  people.     (B.  C.  403.) 

32.  It  was  during  the  rule  of  democracy  in  Athens  that  the  wise 
-and  virtuous  Socrates,  the  best  and  greatest  of  Grecian  philosophers, 

<ras  condemned  to  death  on  the  absurd  charge  of  impiety,  and  of 
jorrupting  the  morals  of  the  young.  His  accusers  appear  to  have 
been  instigated  by  pergonal  resentment,  which  he  had  innocently  pro- 
voked, and  by  envy  of  his  many  virtues ;  and  the  result  shows  not 
only  the  instability,  but  the  moral  obliquity  also,  of  the  Athenian 
character.  The  defence  which  Socrates  made  before  his  judges  is 
in  the  tone  of  a  ma;   vho  demands  rewards  and  honois,  instead  of 
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the  punisliment  of  a  malefactor  ;  and  when  the  sentence  of  death  had 
heen  pronounced  against  him,  he  spent  the  remaining  days  which  the 
laws  allowed  him  in  impressing  on  the  minds  of  his  friends  the  most 
sublime  lessons  in  philosophy  and  virtue ;  and  when  the  fatal  hour 
arrived,  drank  the  poison  with  as  much  composure  as  if  it  had  been 
the  last  draught  of  a  cheerful  banquet. 

33.  Cyrus  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Darius  No'  thus, 
and  governor  of  the  maritime  region  of  Asia  Minor.  As  his  ambi- 
tion led  him  to  aspire  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  to  the  exclusion  of 
his  elder  brother,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  he  had  aided  Sparta  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  with  the  view  of  claiming,  in  return,  her  assist- 
ance against  his  brother,  should  he  ever  have  occasion  for  it.  When, 
therefore,  the  latter  was  promoted  to  the  throne  in  accordance  with 
the  dying  bequest  of  his  father,  Cyrus  prepared  for  the  execution 
of  his  design  by  raising  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  Persian 
and  barbarian  troops,  which  he  strengthened  by  an  auxiliary  force 
of  thirteen  thousand  Grecians,  drawn  principally  from  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia.  On  the  Grecian  force,  commanded  by  the  Spartan 
Clear'  chus,  Cyrus  placed  his  main  reliance  for  success. 

34.  With  these  forces  he  marched  from  Sardis  in  the  Spring  of 
the  year  401,  and  with  little  difl&culty  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
the  Persian  empire,  when  he  was  met  by  Artaxerx'  es,  seventy  miles 
from  Babylon,  at  the  head  of  nine  hundred  thousand  men.  In  the 
battle  which  followed,  this  immense  force  was  at  first  routed ;  but 
Cyrus,  rashly  charging  the  centre  of  the  guards  who  surrounded  his 
brother,  was  slain  on  the  field,  when  the  whole  of  his  barbarian 
troops  took  to  flight,  leaving  the  Greeks  almost  alone  in  the  midst 
of  a  hostile  country,  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  any  friendly 
territory. 

35.  The  Persians  proposed  to  the  Grecians  terms  of  accommo- 
dation,  but  having  invited  their  leaders  to  a  conference  they  mer- 
cilessly put  them  to  death.  No  alternative  now  remained  to  the' 
Greeks  but  to  submit  to  the  enemy,  or  fight  their  way  back  to 
their  native  country.  Where  submission  was  death  or  slavery  they 
could  not  hesitate  which  course  to  pursue.  They  chose  Xen'  ophon, 
a  young  Athenian,  for  their  leader,  and  under  his  conduct  ten  thou- 
sand of  their  number,  after  a  march  of  four  months,  succeeded  in 
reaching  Grecian  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  Eux'  ine.  Xen  'o- 
phon  himself,  who  afterwards  became  the  historian  of  his  country, 
has  left  an  admirable  narrative  of  the  "Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thou 
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Band/'  written  with  great  clearness  and  singular  modesty.  It  k  one 
of  the  most  interesting  works  bequeathed  us  by  antiquity,  as  the 
Ketreat  itself  is  the  most  famous  military  expedition  on  record. 

36.  The  part  which  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  took  in  the  expedi 
tiou  of  Cyrus  involved  them  in  a  war  with  Persia,  in  which  they 
were  aided  by  the  Spartans,  who,  under  their  king  Agesildus,  de- 
feated Tisapher'nes  in  a  great  battle  in  the  plains  of  Sdrdis  (B.  C. 
395) ;  but  Agesildus  was  soon  after  recalled  to  aid  his  ^^  third 
countrymen  at  home  in  another  Peloponnesian  war,  which  pkloponnb- 
had  been  fomented  chiefly  by  the  Persian  king  himself,  ^^^  ^^^ 
in  order  to  save  his  own  dominions  from  the  ravages  of  the  Spartans. 
Artaxerx'  es  supplied  Conon,  an  Athenian,  with  a  fleet  which  defeat- 
ed the  Spartan  navy ;  and  Persian  gold  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Athens. 
On  the  other  hand,  Athens  and  her  allies  were  defeated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Corinth,  and  on  the  plains  of  Coron^a.*  (B.  C.  394). 
Finally,  after  the  war  had  continued  eight  years,  articles  of  peace 
were  arranged  between  Artaxerx' es  and  the  Spartan  Antal'cidas, 
hence  called  the  peace  of  Antal'  cidas,  and  ratified  by  all  the  parties 
engaged  in  the  war,  almost  without  opposition.  (387  B.  C.)  The 
Greek  cities  in  Asia,  together  with  the  islands  Clazom'ense'  and 
Cy'  pros,  were  given  up  to  Persia,  and  the  separate  independence  of 
all  the  other  Greek  cities  was  guaranteed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
islands  Im'  brus,  Lem'  nos,  and  Scy'  rus,'  which,  as  of  old,  were  to 
belong  to  Athens. 

37.  The  terms  of  the  peace  of  Antal'  cidas,  directed  by  the  king  of 
Persia,  were  artfully  contrived  by  him  to  dissolve  the  power  of 
Greece  into  nearly  its  original  elements,  that  Persia  might  there- 
after have  less  to  fear  from  a  united  Greek  confederacy,  or  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  any  one  Grecian  State.  It  was  the  un- 
worthy jealousy  of  the  Grecians,  which  the  Persian  knew  how  to 
stimulate,  that  prompted  them  to  give  up  to  a  barbarian  the  free 
cities  of  Asia ;  and  this  is  the  darkest  shade  in  the  picture.  Both 
Alliens  and  Sparta  lost  their  former  allies ;  and  though  Sparta  was 


L  Caronia  wat  a  city  of  B<B6Ua,  to  the  aotith-east  of  Ch^Broiuit,  and  two  or  three  milm 
•oiUh-wert  from  the  Oopaic  Lake.    South  of  Coron^a  was  Mount  Helicon.    (Map  No.  I.) 

%  The  Ciazom'  etna  here  mentioned  was  a  smAll  island  near  the  Lydian  coast,  west  of 
Smyrna,  and  in  what  is  now  catled  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

3l  Jm'  hrtUy  /..em'  not^  and  Sey"  rv«,  (now  Imbro,  Statimene,  and  Scyro,)  are  islands  of  the 
JR'  gean.  The  first  ta  about  ten  miles  west  from  the  entrance  to  the  UeV  lespont,  and  the  aooond 
■bout  Patty  miles  south^areat.  Scy'  rus  is  ab  mt  twenty-five  miles  north-east  fW>m  Eubos'  a. 
(Jllop  No.  UL) 
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the  m^st  Bjroi.gly  is  favor  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  yet  Athens 
was  the  greatest  gainer,  for  she  onoe  more  became,  although  a  small, 
yet  an  independent  and  powerful  State. 

38.  It  was  not  long  before  ambition,  and  the  resentment  of  past 
injuries,  involved  Sparta  in  new  wars.  She  compelled  Man  tinea,* 
which  had  formerly  been  her  unwilling  ally,  to  throw  down  her 
walls,  and  dismember  the  city  into  its  original  divbions,  under  the 
pretext  that  the  Mantineans  had  supplied  one  X)f  the  enemies  of 
Sparta  with  com  during  the  preceding  war,  and  had  evaded  their 
jshare  of  service  in  the  Spartan  army.  The  jealousy  of  Sparta  was 
next  aroused  against  the  rising  power  of  Olyn'thus,*  which  had 
become  engaged  in  hostilities  with  some  rival  cities ;  and  the  Spar- 
tans readily  aoocpted  an  invitation  of  the  latter  to  send  an  army  to 
their  aid.  As  one  of  the  Spartan  forces  was  marching  through  the 
Theban  territories  on  this  errand,  the  Spartan  general  fraudulently 
seized  upon  the  Cadmeia,  or  Theban  citadel,  although  a  state  of 
peace  existed  between  Thebes  and  Sparta.     (B.  C.  382.) 

39.  The  political  morality  of  the  Spartans  is  clearly  exhibited  in  . 
the  arguments  by  which  Agesildus  justified  this  palpable  breach  of  ^ 
the  treaty  of  Antal'  cidas.     He  declared  that  the  only  question  for 
the  Spartan  people  to  consider,  was,  whether  they  were  gainers  or  i 
losers  by  the  transaction.     The  assertion  made  by  the  Athenians  on  ( 
a  former  occasion  was  confirmed,  that,  '^  of  all  States,  Sparta  had  { 
most  glaringly  shown  by  her  conduct  that  in  her  political  transactions 
she  measured  honor  by  inclination,  and  justice  by  expediency." 

40.  On  the  seizure  of  the  Theban  citadel  the  most  patriotic  of 
the  citizens  fled  to  Athens,  while  a  faction,  upheld  by  the  Spartan 
/garrison,  ruled  the  city.  After  the  Thebans  had  submitted  to  this 
Toke  four  years  they  rose  against  their  tyrants  and  put  them  to 
leath,  and  being  re-enforced  by  the  exiles,  and  an  Athenian  army, 
soon  forced  the  Spartan  garrison  to  capitulate.  (B.  0.  379.)  Pelop'- 
idas  and  Epaminon'  das  now  appeared  on  the  field  of  action,  and  by 
their  abilities  raised  Thebes,  hitherto  of  but  little  political  import- 

1.  MantitUa  wm  In  the  eastern  part  of  ArcAdtAf  leTenteen  mllet  wert  ttom  Ar*  goa.  It  w*. 
■Ituated  in  a  marshy  plain  through  which  flowed  the  wnall  river  A'  phis,  whose  waters  (bond 
a  subterranean  passajte  to  the  sea.  Montin^a  \i  wholly  indebted  for  fls  celebrity  to  the  great 
baUle  fought  in  iu  vicinity  in  the  year  302  between  the  Spartans  and  Thebans.  (See  p.  91.) 
The  locailty  of  the  balUe  was  about  three  miles  southwest  fh>m  the  oily.  The  ruins  of  the 
ancient  town  may  bo  seen  near  the  wretched  modem  hamlet  of  Palaiopoii.    (Map  No.  I.) 

'2.  i>/)ni'  thvM  was  ii.  the  south-eastern  pari  of  Macedonia,  six  or  seven  miles  north-east  (torn 
Pdtidw'a.    (Map  Ho  I.) 
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•noe,  to  the  first  rank  n  power  among  the  Grecian  States.  Al- 
tiiough  Athens  joined  Thebes  in  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  yet 
she  afterwards  took  the  side  of  the  Spartans.  At  Teg'yra,  *  Pe- 
lop'  idas  defeated  a  greatly  superior  force,  and  killed  the  two  Spartan 
generals ,  at  Leuo'  tra,'  Epaminon'  das,  with  a  force  of  six  thousand 
Thcbans,  defeated  the  Lacedasmo'  nian  army  of  more  than  double 
that  number.  (B.  C.  July  8,  371.)  Epaminon' das  afterwards  in- 
vaded  Laconia,  and  appeared  before  the  very  gates  of  Sparta,  wher« 
a  hostile  force  had  not  been  seen  during  five  hundred  years ;  and  at 
Mantinea  he  defeated  the  enemy  in  the  most  sanguinary  contest  ever 
fought  between  Grecians.  (B.  C.  362.)  But  Epaminon'  das  fell  in 
the  moment  of  victory,  and  the  glory  of  Thebes  perished  with  him- 
A  general  peace  was  soon  after  established,  on  the  single  condition 
that  each  State  should  retain  its  respective  possessions. 

41.  Four  years  after  the  battle  of  Mantin6a  the  Grecian  States 
again  became  involved  in  domestic  hostilities,  known  as  the  Sacred 
War,  the'  second  in  Grecian  history  to  which  that  epi-  yin.  second 
thet  was  applied,*  During  the  preceding  war,  the  Ph6-  saceed  war. 
cians,'  although  in  alliance  with  Thebes  by  treaty,  had  shown  such  a 
predilection  in  favor  of  Sparta,  that  the  animosity  of  the  Thebans 
was  roused  against  their  reluctant  ally,  and  they  availed  themselves 
of  the  first  opportunity  to  show  their  resentment.  The  Ph6cians 
haying  taken  into  cultivation  a  portion  of  the  plain  of  Del'  phos, 
which  was  deemed  sacred  to  Ap611o,  the  Thebans  caused  them  to 
be  accused  of  sacrilege  before  the  Amphictyon'  ic  council,  which  con 
demned  them  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  The  Ph6cians  refused  obedience, 
and,  encouraged  by  the  Spartans,  on  whom  a  similar  penalty  had 
been  imposed  for  their  treacherous  occupation  of  the  Theban  citadel, 
took  up  arms  to  resist  the  decree,  and,  under  their  leader,  Philome- 
lus,  plundered  the  sacred  treasures  of  Del'  phos  to  obtain  the  means 
for  carrying  on  the  war. 

1.  Teg'  yra.  was  a  small  Tillojso  of  BoeOtf n,  near  the  northern  shore  of  the  Copaic  Lakfli 
{Jtof  No.  I.) 

%  Leuc'tra  (now  Z.«/ta)  was  a  small  town  of  Boe6tla,  about  ton  miles  south-west  (Vera 
Tbebes»  and  four  or  fire  roUes  fVom  the  Corinthian  Guir.  It  Is  now  only  a  heap  of  ruiua. 
(JKqy  No.  I.) 

?.  PhScis  was  a  small  tract  or  country,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Thes'  saly,  east  by  BcB6tta, 
•oath  by  the  Corinthian  GuU;  and  west  by  Locris,  JEtoWtL,  and  D6rl8.    (Map  No.  I.) 

a.  The  first  sacred  war  was  carried  on  against  the  Inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Cris'  sa,  on  th« 
northern  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf;  in  the  time  of  Solon.  Tlie  Crissoans  were  charged  wlU 
extortion  and  violence  towards  the  strangers  who  passed  through  their  territory  en  their  way 
to  the  Delphic  sanctuary.  ^  Cris' sa  was  razed  to  the  ground,  its  harbor  choked  up,  and  iti 
IhiltAil  plain  turned  into  •  wilderness.  '—TAtrwa//,  1. 152. 
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42.  The  Thcbans,  L6crians/  Thessdlians,  and  nearly  all  the  States 
of  Northern  Greece,  leagued  against  the  Ph6cians,  while  Athens 
and  iSparta  declared  in  their  favor,  but  gave  them  little  active  as- 
aistance.  At  first  the  Thebans,  confident  in  their  strength,  put 
their  prisoners  to  death,  as  abettors  of  sacrilege ;  but  Philomelus 
retaliated  so  severely  upon  some  Thcbans  who  had  fallen  into  his 
power,  as  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  crime.  After  the  war  had 
continued  five  years,  a  new  power  was  brought  forward  on  tho 
theatre  of  Grecian  history,  in  the  person  of  Philip,  who  had  recently 
established  himself  on  the  throne  of  Mac'edon,  and  whom  some  of 
the  Thessdliau  allies  of  Thebes  applied  to  for  aid  against  the  Ph6- 
cians.  The  interference  of  Philip  forms  an  important  epoch  in 
Grecian  aflairs,  at  which  we  interrupt  our  narrative  to  trace  the 
growth  of  the  Maced6nian  monarchy  down  to  the  time  when  its 
history  became  imited  with  that  of  its  southern  neighbors. 


SECTION  11. 

QREOIAN   HISTORY   FROM  THB  ESTABLISHMENT  OK   rHILIP  ON  THE  THRONK   OF 
MACEDON  TO  TtfB   REDUCTION   OF   GREKCE  TO  A   ROMAN   PROVIKOS: 

860  TO  146  B.  a  =  214  years. 

ANAT.YSI8.  1.  Geographical  acconnt  of  Macod6n!a.— 2.  Early  history  of  Maced6n1a.  Gre- 
elan  rulcra.  Puilip  op  mac'  kdon. — 3.  Philip*s  residence  at  Thebea. — i.  His  usurpation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Mnc'edon.  His  wars  wltli  Ibe  lllyr'  ians  and  other  tribes.  His  RrAi  efforts  a^nst 
the  Ph6cians,— 5.  Philip  reduces  Pb6cl8.  l^ree  of  the  Amphictvon'  Ic  council  aprainrt  Phocis. 
Growinginfluenooof  Philip.— €.  The  arabltloua  projects  of  Philip,  [lllyr' la.  Epirus.  Acar- 
nAnla.}— 7.  Rupture  between  Piiillp  and  the  Athenians.  [Cher3on69U9.]  Devotion  of  the 
orator  iEs'  chines  to  Philip.  [Aniphls'sa.]  Philip  throws  off  the  mask.  [EIat<^ia.]— 8.  Theboe 
and  Athens  prepare  to  oppose  him.  Dissensions.— 9.  The  masterly  policy  of  Philip.  The  con- 
(Meracy  again^  him  dlsaolvotl  by  the  baillo  of  Chieronea.  [Ch.Tron6a.]— 10.  Philip's  treatment 
of  the  Thebans  and  the  Athenians.  General  congress  of  tho  Grecian  Stat^  and  death  of 
Philip. 

11.  Alkxandkr  succeeds  Philip.  Ho  quells  the  revolt  against  him.  His  cruel  treatment  cf 
the  Thebans.— 1*2.  Servility  of  Athens.  Preparations  of  Alexander  f«r  his  career  t»f  Eastern 
conquest.— 13.  Results  of  his  first  campaign.  [Gran' icus.  Halicarnaa' sus.] — 14.  He  rosumet 
his  march  in  the  spring  of  333.  Defeats  Darius  at  Is' su?.  [Cappadocia.  CIlic' la.  Is'sus.] 
Results  of  the  battle.  Effect  of  Alexander's  kindness— 15.  Reduction  of  Palestine.  [Gaza.] 
Expedition  into  Egypi.  [Alexandria.]  Alexander  returns  and  crosses  the  EuphrAlcs  In  search 
of  Darius.— 10.  The  opposing  forces  at  tlie  battle  of  Arb^la.  [Arb^Ia.  India.] — 17.  Results  of 
(be  battle,  and  death  of  Darius.— 18.  Alexander's  residence  at  Babylon.    His  march  beyond 

L  The  I,6rrian3  proper  Inhabited  a  small  territory  on  the  northern  shore  of  tho  Corinthian 
GnU;  west  of  Ph6cia.  There  vrere  other  L6crian  tribes  north-east  of  ^h&cis,  whrmo  territorr 
ooidered  on  the  Euboa'  an  Golf.    {Map  No.  I.) 
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Ibe  Indus.  [HyphI  jis  R.]— 19.  Tlis  ret 'm  (o  Perela.  [Persian  ilulf.  Gcilrosia-]  His  meas 
ores  for  consolidating  his  empire.— 20.  His  sicknesfl  nnd  death.— iil.  lii^  charnclcr.— 22.  An 
Judged  of  by  bis  actions.  The  rcsiUla  *)f  his  conquests.  [ScleuciR.]— 23.  Contentions  that  foUowfnl 
Ms  death. — ^24.  Grecian  confederacy  against  Macedonian  supremacy.  Sparta  and  Ti  ebos,  Athens 
is  Anally  compelled  to  yield  to  Antip'  aSer.— 25.  Cai^m'  der's  usurpation,  ^'ie\vs  and  conque&U 
of  Antig' onus.    Final  dissolution  of  the  Maccilonian  empire.    [Ip'stis.    Phryaf  ia.] 

28.  The  four  kingdoms  timt  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  empire.  Those  of  Egypt  and  Syria  the 
most  powerful. — 27.  The  empire  of  Cassan' der.  I'smrpalion  of  Demetrius.  Chancier  of  hia 
government.  The  war  carried  on  against  him.— 28.  Unsettled  state  of  Mac'  edon,  Greece,  and 
Western  Asia.— 29.  Celtic  invasion  of  Mac  edon.  [Adrinf  ic.  Pannunia.}— 30.  Second  Celtio 
Invasion.  The  Celts  are  repelled  by  the  Ph6ciani;.  Death  of  Brcnnus,  their  chief.— 111.  Aulig- 
onus,  son  of  Dem6tri«L«s  recovers  the  throne  of  his  falhor.  Is  invaded  by  Pyr'rhus,  king  of 
Cpirus. — 32.  Pyr*  rhus  marchcis  into  Southern  Greece.  Is  repulsed  by  llie  Spartans.  Ho  ontora 
Ar'gos.    Uis  death. — 33.  Remarks  on  the  death  of  Pyr'  rhus.    Ambitious  views  of  Antig'  onus 

34.  TnB  Atu,«'A!i  Lkaouic.  ArAlus  seizes  Sicyon,  wliich  joins  the  le;wue.— 3.>.  ArAtua 
rescues  Corinth,  which  at  first  JoiiLs  the  league.  Conduct  of  Athens  and  Sparta.— 30.  Antlg'- 
0QU8  IL— 37.  League  of  the  if^l^lUms,  who  invade  the  Mess^nlans.  [y^tulia.]  Dc'bat  of  Arif 
tus.  General  war  between  the  respective  members  of  the  two  leagues.— 3H.  Rej«ulls  of  this 
war.  The  war  between  the  Romans  and  C^irthat;inians.  Policy  of  Philip  II.  of  ^^ac'edon. — 
39.  He  enters  into  an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians.  His  defeat  at  ApolI6nia.  [Apoll6nia.] 
— 40.  He  causes  tlje  death  of  Ariitus,  Rnnuui  iutristics  in  Greece. — 41.  Overthrow  of  Philip^s 
power.  The  Romans  promise  indepejidencc  to  Ci recce. — 12.  Remarks  on  the  sl::cerity  of  the 
promise.  Treatment  of  the  iEtolians.  Extinction  of  tl>e  Macedonian  monarchy.  [Pyd'na.] 
— 13.  irnjnst  treatment  of  the  Acha'ans.  Roman  ambassadors  insulietU — 44.  The  Aches' an 
war,  and  reduction  of  Greece  to  a  Roman  province.  Reuiarlcs  ofTliirwall.— 45.  Heucefon^'ard 
Grecian  history  Is  absorbed  in  that  of  Rome.  Condition  of  Greece  since  tlie  Persiim  wars.  In 
(he  days  of  Strabo. 

CoTEsfPORARY  HisTORT.— I.  Cotcmpomry  annals  of  oOier  nations  :—rer'jian»—E(ry ptians.— 
History  op  tuk  Jzwa. — 2.  Rebuilding  of  the  second  temple  of  Jcritaalem.  The  Jews  during 
tlie  reigns  of  Xerxes  and  Arlaxerxes.  Neheiniah's  admini>!nition.— 3.  Judca  a  part  of  the  sat' 
rapy  of  Syria.  Judea  after  Iho  divi.^ion  of  Alexander's  empire.  ^  Judca  Invaded  by  Ptolemy 
Soter^ — 4.  Judea  subject  to  Egj-pt.  Ptolemy-Philadclphus,  The  Jews  place  themselves  under 
the  rule  of  Sjria. — 5.  Civil  war  among  the  Jews.  Antlochus  plunders  Jerusalem.  Attempts  U> 
establish  the  Grecian  polytheism. — (i.  Revolt  of  the  Mac'cabees. — 7.  Continuation  of  the  war 
"With  Syria.  [Beth6ron.]  Death  of  Judas  Maccab6us.— 8.  The  Syrians  become  masters  of  the 
cotmtry.  Prosperity  of  the  Jews  imder  Simon  Maccabeus.— 0.  The  remaining  history  of  the 
Jews. 

10,  Grbciax  Colonibs.  Tliose  of  Thrace,  Mac'  edon,  and  Asia  Minor.  Of  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Cyrenuica.  11.  Magna  GRiKciA.  Early  settlements  in  western  Italy  and  in  Sicily.  [Cumse. 
Keap'olls.  Nax'os.  G61a.  MessAoa.  Agrigcn' tum.] — 12.  On  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
Italy.  H  istory  of  Syb  aria,  Crot6na,  and  Taren'  turn.  [Description  of  the  same.] — 13.  First  two 
oanturles  of  Sicilian  history.  [Him'  era.]  G(^la  and  Agr\gen'  turn.  The  despot  G6lo. — 14.  Grow- 
ing power  of  Syracuse  under  his  authority. — 15.  Tlie  Carihagiuians  in  Sicily— defeated  by  G6lo, 
[Panor'mus.] — 16.  Uiero  and  Thrasybiilus.  [ifulnn.]  Revolution  nnd  change  of  government. — 
17.  Civil  otmraotions  and  renewed  prosperity.  [Kamarlna.] — 18.  Syracuse  and  Agrlgen'  tum  at 
the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Pelo])onn6sian  war.  Tl»e  Ionic  and  D6rian  cities  of  Sicily 
-  during  the  struggle.  Sicilian  congress. — 19.  Quarrel  belwMcn  the  cities  of  Selinusand  Egcs'ta. 
[Description  of  the  same.]  The  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily.  [Cat'  ana.]— 20.  Events  up  to 
ibe  beginning  of  the  siege  of  Syracuse.— 21.  Death  of  Lam'  achus,  and  arrival  of  Gylip'  pus,  the 
Spartan.— 22.  Both  parties  reinforced — various  battles— total  defeat  of  the  Athenians.— 23.  Car- 
fhaginlan  encroachments  In  Sicily— resisted  by  Dlouys'ius  the  Elder.  Division  between  the 
Greek  and  Carthaginian  territories.  [Ilim'cra.]- 24.  Tlie  adminislraUon  of  TimOleon,  Of 
Agatb'  ocles.    The  Romans  become  masters  of  Sicily. 

25.  Cyrkna'  ica.— Colonized  by  Lacodiem^niaus.  Cyrtne  its  chief  city.  Its  ascendancy  over 
the  Libyan  tribes.  War  with  the  Egyptians.— 2G.  Tyranny  of  AgesilAus— founding  of  Bar'  ca 
—the  war  which  followed.  AgesilAus.  Civil  dissensions.  Cainby'see.— 27.  Sub«equ'.rtl  hi*' 
to*y  of  Cyrano  and  Bur'  ca.    Dis*  in^uitibed  Cy rOoeaus.    Cy  r^iuoaus  meuUooed  Li  iliblt)  I  laktrj 
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1.  Mac'edon,  or  Macedonia,  whose  boundaries  varied  greatly  at 
different  times,  had  its  south-eastern  borders  on  the  JE'  gean  Sea, 
while  farther  north  it  was  bounded  by  the  river  Stry'  mou,  which 
separated  it  from  Thrace,  and  on  the  south  by  Thes'  saly  and  Epi- 
rus.  On  the  west  Macedonia  embraced,  at  times,  many  of  the  II- 
lyrian  tribes  which  bordered  on  the  Adriatic.  On  the  north  the 
natural  boundary  was  the  mountain  chain  of  Hap'  mus.  The  prin- 
cipal river  of  Maced6nia  was  the  Axius  (now  the  Vardar),  wliich  fell 
into  the  Thermdic  Gulf,  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Salon'  iki. 

2.  The  history  of  Maced6nia  down  to  the  time  of  Philip,  the 
father  of  .Alexander  the  Great,  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  The 
early  Maced6nians  appear  to  have  been  an  Illyr'  ian  tribe^  differ- 
ent in  race  and  language  from  the  Hellenes  or  Greeks  :  but  Ilerod'- 
otus  states  that  the  Macedonian  monarchy  was  founded  by  Greeks 
from  Ar'gos;    and   according  to  Greek  writers,  twelve  or  fifteen 

L  pniLip  OF  Grecian  princes  reigned  there  before  the  acccsaion  of 
mac'kdox.    Philip,  who  took  charge  of  tbe  government  about  the 
year  360  B.  C,  not  as  monarch,  but  as  guardian  of  the  infant  son 
of  his  elder  brother. 

3.  Philip  had  previously  passed  several  years  at  Thebes,  as  a 
hostage,  where  he  eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  excellent  oppor- 
tunities which  that  city  afforded  for  the  ac(iui8itiou  of  various  kinds 
of  knowledge.  He  successfully  cultivated  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language ;  and  in  the  conversation  of  such  generals  and  statesmen 
as  Epaminon'  das,  Pelop'  idas,  and  their  friends,  became  actjuainted 
with  the  details  of  the  military  tactics  of  the  Greeks,  and  learned 
the  nature  and  working  of  their  democrat  leal  institutions.  Thus 
with  the  superior  mental  Jind  physical  endowments  which  nature  had 
given  him,  he  became  eminently  fitted  for  the  part  which  he  after- 
wards bore  in  the  intricate  game  of  Grecian  politics. 

4.  After  Philip  had  successfully  defended  the  throne  of  Mac'  edon 
during  several  years,  in  behalf  of  his  nephew,  his  military  successei 

uabled  him  to  take  upon  himself  the  kingly  title,  probablj  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  both  the  army  and  the  nation.  Ho  annexed 
several  Thracian  towns  to  his  dominions,  reduced  the  Illyr'  ians  and 
other  nations  on  his  northern  and  western  borders,  and  was  at  times 
an  ally,  and  at  others  an  enemy,  of  Athens.  At  length,  during  the 
sacred  war  against  the  Ph6cians,  the  invitation  which  he  received 
from  the  Thessalian  allies  of  Tliebes,  as  already  noticed  afforded 
Lim  a  pretence,  which  he  had  long  coveted,  for  a  more  aciivo  inter- 
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ference  in  the  aflairs  of  Lis  southern  neighbors.  On  entering  Tlics'- 
saly,  however,  on  his  southern  inarch,  he  was  at  first  repulsed  by  the 
Ph6eians  and  their  allies,  and  obliged  to  retire  into  MacedcSnia,  but, 
soon  returning  at  the  head  of  a  more  numerous  army,  he  defeated 
the  enemy  in  a  decisive  battle,  and  would  have  marched  upon  Ph6ci« 
at  once  to  terminate  the  war,  but  he  found  the  pass  of  Thermop'  ylso 
strongly  guarded  by  the  Athenians,  and  thought  it  prudent  to  with- 
draw his  forces. 

5.  Still  the  sacred  war  lingered,  although  the  Phocians  desired 
peace ;  but  the  revengeful  spirit  of  the  Thebans  was  not  allayed ; 
Philip  was  again  urged  to  crush  the  profaners  of  the  national  r©- 
ligion,  and  having  succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  the  patriotic 
Demosthenes,  in  lulling  the  suspicions  of  the  Athenians  with  pro- 
posals of  an  advantageous  peace,  he  marched  into  Phocis,  and  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  Amphictyon'  io 
council,  being  now  reinstated  in  its  ancient  authority,  with  the  power 
of  Philip  to  enforce  its  decrees,  doomed  Phocis  to  lose  her  inde- 
pendence forever,  to  have  her  cities  levelled  with  the  ground,  and 
her  population,  after  being  distributed  in  villages  of  not  more  than 
fifty  dwellings,  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  sixty  talents  to  the.  temple, 
until  the  whole  amount  of  the  plundered  treasure  should  be  restored. 
Finally,  the  two  votes  which  the  Phocians  had  possessed  in  the 
Amphictyon'  ic  council  were  transferred  to  the  king  of  Mac'  edon 
and  his  successors.  The  influence  which  Philip  thus  obtained  ia 
the  councils  of  the  Grecians  paved  the  way  for  the  overthrow  of 
their  liberties. 

6.  From  an  early  period  of  his  career  Philip  had  aspired  to  the 
sovereignty  of  all  Greece,  as  a  secondary  object  that  should  prepare 
the  way  for  the  conquest  of  Persia,  the  great  aim  and  end  of  all  his 
ambitious  projects ;  and  after  the  close  of  the  sacred  war  he  accord- 
ingly exerted  himself  to  extend  his  power  and  influence,  either  by 
arms  or  negotiation,  on  every  side  of  his  dominions ;  but  his  in- 
trigaes  in  At'  tica,  and  among  the  Peloponnesian  States,  were  for  a 
tune  counteracted  by  the  glowing  and  pitriotio  eloquence  of  the 
Athenian  Demosthenes,  the  greatest  of  Grecian  orators.  In  his 
military  operations  Philip  ravaged  lUyr'ia* — ^reduced  Thes'saly 
more  nearly  to  a  Macedonian  provinces-conquered  a  part  of  the 

L  The  tenn  lUfr'  ia,  or  lUyr*  Icnm  was  applied  to  the  country  tordering  on  the  eaatem  shore 
•r  the  Adriatic,  and  extending  (torn  the  uorlhorn  extremity  of  the  Gulf  south  to  the  borders 
efKplnn.    (Jlop  No.  Villi) 
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Thracian  territory — cxteDded  his  power  into  Epirus  and  Acaraania' 
— and  would  have  gained  a  footing  in  E'  lis  and  Achaia,  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  had  it  not  boon  for  the  watchful 
jealousy  of  Athens,  which  concerted  a  league  among  several  of  tho 
States  to  repel  his  encroachments. 

7.  The  first  open  rupture  with  the  Athenians  occurred  while 
Philip  was  engaged  in  subduing  the  Grecian  cities  on  the  Thracian 
coast  of  the  Hoi'  lospont,  in  what  was  called  the  Thracian  Cherson6- 
sus.*  A  little  later,  the  Aniphictyon'  ic  council,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  -ffis' chines,  an  orator  second  only  to  Demosthenes,  but 
secretly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  tlie  king  of  !Mao'  edon,  appointed 
Philip  to  conduct  a  war  against  Amphis'  sa,'  a  Lt'icrian  town,  which 
had  been  convicted  of  a  sacrilege  similar  to  that  of  the  Phocians. 
It  was  now  that  Philip,  hastily  passing  through  Thrace  at  the  head 
of  &  powerful  army,  fia-st  threw  ofl"  the  mask,  and  revealed  his  de- 
signs against  the  liberties  of  Greece  by  seizing  and  fortifying 
Ekteia*  the  capital  of  Phuois  which  was  convouioutly  situated  for 
commanding  the  entrance  into  Boeotia. 

b  The  Thebans  and  the  Athenians,  suddenly  awaking  from  their 
dream  of  security,  from  which  all  the  elo«iuent  appeals  of  Demosthe- 
nes had  not  hitlierto  been  able  to  arouse  them,  prepared  to  defend 
their  territories  from  iiivasiou  ;  but  most  of  the  Peloponnesian  States 
kept  aloof  through  indifi'crenco,  rather  than  through  foar.  Even  in 
Thebes  and  Athens  there  were  parties  whom  tlie  gold  and  persua- 
sions of  Philip  had  converted  into  allies;  and  when  the  armies 
marched  forth  to  battle,  dis.sensions  pervaded  their  ranks.  The 
spirit  of  Grecian  liberty  had  already  been  extinguished 

9.  The  masterly  policy  of  Philip  still  led  him  to  declare  that  tho 
sacred  war  against  Amphis'  sa,  with  the  conduct  of  which  he  had 

1.  -^cflmdnio,  lyinj?  south  of  Ei)iru9,  nls«>  bonlcrcJ  ou  tho  Adrialic,  or  I6nlan  Pca,  From 
^toiia  on  tho  cast  H  wua  ppptxralcd  by  tho  Achelnii%  probably  the  larg^csl  river  in  nrocr^ 
Tho  Acam^ninttB  were  almosi  conslunlly  at  war  wiili  tho  /lliulimis  mid  wero  far  behind  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  hi  mental  culluro.    {Jilap  No.  L) 

2.  Tho  Throfian  Chersonisujt  ("Tliracinn  pcniiiHuhi")  wa'*  a  poninstilji  of  Thrace,  between 
Iho  Melinn  Gulf  (now  Gulf  of  SAroh)  and  the  IJcl'  Icapont.  Tlio  fertility  of  iLs  soil  enrly  nttractod 
the  Grecians  to  its  shores,  which  soon  became  crowded  with  flourii>tr:ng  and  popular  cities. 
(wVa;»No.  III.) 

3.  ^mphis'  M,  tho  chief  town  of  L6cris,  was  about  seven  mile*  wojl  tmm  Delphi,  near  the 
bead  of  the  Crisaeau  Gulf,  now  (;ulf  of  Salona,  a  branch  of  the  C<>rtnihiau  Gulf.  The  rooden 
town  of  S;il6na  represents  tlie  ancient  Arai>his'  sa.    (Map  No.  I.) 

4.  Hintiin^  a  city  in  tho  mirJh-easl  of  Phucls,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Crph!^'  Pn%  wa?  aboui 
twoniy-flve  niilcs  nortli-oast  from  Delphi.  lis  rtilii'^  arc  to  be  5ce»  »n  a  »ilc  C4*Ue«l  FJcpku^ 
CMao  No.  h) 
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been  intrusted  by  the  Amphictyon' io  council,  was  his  only  object; 
and  he  had  a  plausible  excuse  for  entering  BoMStia  when  the  The- 
bans  and  Athenians  appeared  as  the  allies  of  a  city  devoted  by  the 
gods  to  destruction.  At  ChsBron^a*  the  hostile  armies  met,  nearly 
equal  in  number;  but  there  was  no  Per'  icles,  nor  Epaminon'  das,  to 
match  the  warlike  abilities  of  Philip  and  the  young  prince  Alex- 
ander, the  latter  of  whom  commanded  a  wing  of  the  Maccd6nian 
army.  The  day  was  decided  against  the  Grecians,  although  their 
loss  in  battle  was  not  large ;  but  the  event  broke  up  the  feeble  con- 
federacy against  Philip,  and  lefb  each  of  the  allied  States  at  his 
mercy. 

10.  While  Philip  treated  the  Thebans  with  some  severity,  and 
obliged  them  to  ransom  their  prisoners,  and  resign  a  portion  of 
their  territory,  he  exercised  a  degree  of  lenity  towards  the  Athen- 
ians which  excited  general  surprise — offering  them  terms  of  peace 
which  tliey  themselves  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  propose  to 
him.  He  next  assembled  a  congress  of  all  the  Grecian  States,  at 
Corinth,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Here  all 
his  proposals  were  adopted,  war  was  declared  against  Persia,  and 
Philip  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Grecian  forces;  but 
irhile  he  was  making  preparations  for  his  great  enterprise  ho  was 
Assassinated  on  a  public  occasion  by  a  Macedonian  nobleman,  in  re- 
venge for  some  private  wrong. 

1 1  -  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  then  at  the  age  of  twenty  years, 
succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Mac'  edon.  At  once  the  Illyr'- 
ians,  Thracians,  and  other  northern  tribes  that  had  been 

...  .        ^'   ALEXAN- 

made  tributary  by  Philip,  took  up  arms  to  recover  their  dkk  the 
independence ;  but  Alexander  quelled  the  spirit  of  re-  aaEAx. 
volt  in  a  single  campaign.  During  his  absence  on  this  expedition,  the 
Grecian  States,  headed  by  the  Thebans  and  Athenians,  made  prepara 
tions  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Mac'  edon ;  but  Alexander,  whose  marchea 
were  unparalleled  for  their  rapidity,  suddenly  appeared  in  their  midst 
Thebes,  the  first  object  of  his  vengeance,  was  taken  by  assault,  in 
which  six  thousand  of  her  warriors  were  slain.  Ever  distmguished 
by  her  meroi/css  treatment  of  her  conquered  enemies,  she  was  now 

].  The  plnln  of  ClkmroniOj  on  which  the  battle  was  fcnght,  la  on  the  southern  bank  of  tb« 
Gq>hhi'  BUS  river,  in  Boedtia,  a  few  miles  fh>ni  iU  entrance  into  the  Coptic  lake.  In  Die  year 
i<7  B.  O.  the  Athenians  had  been  defeated  on  tlie  sumo  spot  by  the  Dceutians ;  ami  in  the 
yew  86  B.C.  the  saiie  place  witnessed  a  bloody  engagement  between  tlio  Romans  undw 
Sylls,  and  tbe  troops  of  MithriJaies.    {Map  No.  I.) 
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doomed  to  saffer  the  extreme  penalties  of  w(»r  which  she  Iiad  often 
ioflicted  on  others.  Most  of  the  city  was  levelled  with  the  ground 
and  thirty  thousand  prisoners,  besides  women  and  children,  were  con- 
demned to  slavery. 

12.  The  other  Grecian  States  which  had  provoked  the  resentment 
of  Alexander,  hastily  renewed  their  submission ;  and  Athens,  with 
servile  homage,  sent  an  embassy  to  congratulate  the  youthful  hero  on 
his  recent  successes.  Alexander  accepted  the  excuses  of  all,  renewed 
the  confederacy  which  his  father  had  formed,  and  having  intrusted 
the  government  of  Greece  and  Mac'  edon  to  Antip'  ater,  one  of  hia 
generals,  set  out  on  his  career  of  eastern  conquest,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  only  thirty-five  thousand  men,  and  taking  with  him  a  treasury 
of  only  seventy  talents  of  silver.  He  had  even  distributed  nearly  all 
the  remaining  property  of  his  crown  among  his  friends ;  and  when  ho 
was  asked  by  Perdic'  caa  what  he  had  reserved  for  himself,  he  an- 
swered, "  My  hopes." 

13.  Early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  334,  Alexander  crossed  the 
Hel'  lespont,  and  a  few  days  later  defeated  an  immense  Persian  army 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Gran'  icus,*  with  the  loss  on  his  part  of 
only  eighty-five  horsemen  and  thirty  light  infantry.  Proceeding 
thence  south  towards  the  coast,  the  gates  of  Sardis  and  Eph'  esus 
were  thrown  open  to  him ;  and  although  at  Miletus  and  Halicar- 
nas'  BUS*  he  met  with  some  resistance,  yet  before  the  close  of  the 
first  campaign  he  was  undisputed  master  of  all  Asia  Minor. 

14.  Early  in  the  following  spring  (B.  C.  333),  he  directed  his 
march  farther  eastward,  through  Cappadocia*  and  Cilic'  ia,*  and  on 
the  coast  of  the  latter,  near  the  small  town  of  Is'  sus,^  again  met 

t.  Tho  Oran'  ieuty  the  same  as  the  Turkish  Demotiko,  Is  a  a  small  stream  of  Mys'  ia.  In  Asia 
Minor,  which  flows  trom  Mount  I'  da,  eost  of  Troy,  northward  Into  the  Propon  lis,  or  Sea  tf 
Marmdra.    ( J/aji  No.  IV.) 

8.  Haiiecmas'  $u*y  the  principal  city  of  C&rla,  was  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  th« 
Ger"  amic  Gulf,  now  Gulf  of  Kos,  one  hundred  miles  south  flrom  Smyrna.  Ilalicamas'  sus  was 
the  birth-place  of  Herod'  otus  the  historian,  of  Dionys'  ius  the  historian  and  critic,  and  of  Horap 
elitus  the  poet.  It  was  Artemis'  la,  queen  of  CAria,  who  erected  the  splendid  mausoleum,  or 
tomb,  to  her  husband,  Mau861us.  The  Turkish  town  of  Boodroom  is  on  the  site  of  the  andenl 
Ilalicamas'  sus.  Near  the  modem  town  are  to  be  seen  old  walls,  exquisite  sculpture!',  Tng* 
ments  of  columns,  and  the  remains  of  a  theatre  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  hi  d'ameter, 
which  seems  to  have  had  thirty-elx  rows  of  marble  seata.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

3.  CappadScia  was  an  interior  province  of  Asia  Minor,  south-east  of  Galitia.    {Map  No.  IV.) 

4.  CUW  ia  was  south  of  CappadOcia,  on  tho  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

5.  /«'  nu  (now  Alasse,  or  Urzin)  was  a  sea-port  town  of  Cilic'  la,  at  the  north-eastera  ta^ 
treipity  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  the  b«id  of  the  Gulf  of  Is' sua.  The  plain  between  tte 
■en  and  the  mountains,  where  the  batUe  was  fought,  was  less  than  two  miles  in  width,— a  ■of' 
lotent  space  for  the  evolutions  of  the  Mac'  edonlan  phalanx,  but  not  laigo  anoogh  for  tte  Bi» 
■anvres  of  so  great  an  army  n  that  of  Dutiu.    (Mof  No.  IV^ 
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the  Persian  arnij,  u  umbering  seven  liuiidred  thousand  men,  and 
commanded  by  Darius  himself,  king  of  Persia.  In  the  battle  Mdbich 
followed,  Alexander,  as  usual,  led  on  his  army  in  person,  and  fought 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  The  result  was  a  total  rout  of  the  Per- 
sians, with  a  loss  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men,  while  that 
of  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  was  less  than  five  hundred.  The 
Persian  monarch  fled  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  leaving 
liis  mother,  wife,  daughters,  and  an  infant  son,  to  the  mercy  of  tho 
victor,  who  treated  them  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  respect. 
VThen,  afterwards,  Darius  heard,  at  the  same  time,  of  tho  generoua 
treatment  of  his  wife,  who  was  accounted  the  most  beautiful  womaa 
in  Asia, — of  her  death  from  sudden  illness,  and  of  the  magnificent 
burial  which  she  had  received  from  the  conqueror, — he  lifted  up  his 
hands  to  heaven  and  prayed,  that  if  his  kingdom  were  to  pass  from 
himself,  it  might  be  transferred  to  Alexander. 

15.  The  conqueror  next  directed  his  march  southward  through 
northern  Syria  and  Palestine.  At  Damascus  a  vast  amount  of 
treasure  belonging  to  the  king  of  Persia  fell  into  his  hands :  the 
city  of  Tyre,  after  a  vigorous  siege  of  seven  months,  and  a  desperate' 
resistance,  was  taken  by  storm,  and  thirty  thousand  of  the  Tyrians 
Bold  as  slaves.  (13.  C.  332.)  After  the  fall  of  Tyre,  all  the  cities 
of  Palestine  submitted,  except  Gaza,*  which  made  as  obstinate  a  do- 
fence  as  Tyre,  and  was  as  severely  punished.  From  Palestine  Alex- 
ander proceeded  into  Egypt,  which  was  eager  to  throw  ofi"  the  Per- 
sian tyranny,  and  he  took  especial  care  to  conciliate  the  priests  by 
the  honors  which  he  paid  to  the  Egyptian  gods.  After  having 
fomided  a  uew  city,  which  he  named   Alexandria,"  and  crossed  the 

1.  Oai%  nn  early  Philistine  city  of  great  natural  strength  in  the  south-wcsteni  part  orPalcstuM, 
was  sixteen  miles  south  of  Ancalon,  nnd  but  a  siiort  distauco  A-om  the  Meditermncon.  The 
plaUi  was  colled  Constantia  by  the  Romans,  and  is  now  called  Rtusa  by  the  Arabs.  (Map  No.  Vi.) 

2»  Mexamdria  is  about  fourteen  miles  south-west  from  tho  Caiiopic,  or  rao^t  western  brauch 
of  the  Nile,  and  Is  built  partly  on  the  ridge  of  land  between  the  i«ca  and  the  bed  of  the  old 
Lake  Marc6tis>  and  partly  on  the  peninsula  (formerly  island)  of  Ph&ros,  which  projects  Into 
the  Mediterranean.  Alexandria,  the  site  of  which  was  most  admirably  cliosen  by  its  founder. 
Is  the  only  port  on  the  Egyptian  coast  that  has  deep  water,  and  that  is  accessible  at  all  sea- 
tons.  Lake  Mare6ti8,  which  for  many  ages  after  the  Greek  and  Roman  dominion  in  Egypt 
was  mostly  dried  up,  and  whose  bed  was  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean,  had  no 
outlet  to  tbe  sea  until  the  English,  In  the  year  1801,  opened  a  passage  into  It  fh>m  the  Bay 
of  Aboukir,  when  it  soon  resumeil  Its  ancient  extent.  The  ancient  cannl  fh>m  Alexandria  to  the 
Nile,  a  distknoo  of  forty-eight  miles,  was  copene*!  in  1819.  While  the  commerce  of  the  Indioi 
was  carried  on  by  way  of  the  Red  ^ea  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  Alexjtndria  was  a  great  com- 
BiA^eSal  emporium,  but  it  rapidly  declined  after  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  rndia  by  way 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  llope^  It  is  probable  that  the  commerce  of  the  east,  through  the  agency 
ofiteam,  will  again  dow,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  ancient  chaimel,  and  that  Alexandria  will 
•sain  booome  a  groat  ootnmerclal  emporium.    (Map  No.  V.) 
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Libyan  desert  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Am'  nion,  he  returned 
to  Palestine,  when,  learning  that  Darius  was  making  vast  prepara- 
tions to  oppose  him,  he  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  direct^  his 
march  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  declaring  that  "  the 
world  could  no  more  admit  two  masters  than  two  suns." 

16.  On  a  beautiful  plain  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  town  of 
Arb^la,*  whence  the  battle  derives  its  name,  the  Persian  monarch, 
mirrounded  by  all  the  pomp  and  hixury  of  Eastern  magnificence,  had 
collected  the  remaining  strength  of  his  empire,  consisting  of  an 
army,  as  stated  by  so.ne  authors,  of  more  than  a  million  of  foot 
Boldiers,  and  forty  thousand  cavalr}',  besides  two  hundred  scythed 
chariots,  and  fifteen  elephants  brought  from  the  west  of  India."  To 
oppose  this  force  Alexander  had  only  forty  thousand  foot  soldiers, 
and  seven  thousand  cavalry,  but  they  were  well  armed  and  discip- 
lined, confident  of  victory,  and  led  by  an  able  general  who  had  never 
experienced  a  defeat,  and  who  directed  the  operations  of  the  battle 
in  person.  (B.  C.  331.) 

17.  Darius  sustained  the  conflict  with  better  judgment  and  more 
courage  than  at  Is'  sus,  but  the  cool  intrepidity  of  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  was  irresistible,  and  the  field  of  battle  soon  became  a  scene 
of  slaughter,  in  which,  some  say,  forty  thousand,  and  others,  tliree 
hundred  thousand  of  the  barbarians  were  slain,  while  the  luss  of 
Alexander  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men.  Although  Dan'us  es- 
'saped  with  a  portion  of  his  body-guard,  yet  the  result  of  the  battle 
viecided  the  contest,  and  gave  to  Alexander  the  dominion  of  the  Per- 
sian empire.  Not  long  after,  Darius  himself  was  slain  by  one  of 
his  own  oflicers. 

18.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  Alexander  proceeded^  to 
Babylon,  and  during  four  years  remained  in  the  heart  of  Persia,  ro 
duoing  to  subjection  the  chiefs  who  still  struggled  for  independence, 
and  regulating  the  government  of  the  conquered  provinces.  Am- 
bitious of  further  conquests,  he  passed  the  Indus,  and  invaded  the 
country  of  the  Indian  king  Porus,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  sanguinary 
engagement,  and  took  prisoner.  When  brought  into  the  presence 
of  Alexander,  and  asked  how  he  would  be  treated,  he  replied,  "  Like 
a  king ;"  and  so  pleased  was  the  conqueror  with  the  lofty  demeanor 

1.  Arhtia  was  about  forty  miles  east  or  the  Tigris,  and  twenty  miles  south-east  trom  tbf 
plain  of  Caugamisia,  wh#eUio  baUlo  was  fought.  G:iugam61a,  a  small  bointet,  was  a  sb«it 
distance  Situlh^oa^t  from  the  site  of  Nineveh. 

3.  The  tenn  India  was  applied  by  tlic  ancient  |^grapliers  to  all  ths  part  of  Aibi  wliioti  it 
Mst  of  the  river  Indus.    {Map  No.  V.) 
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of  the  captive,  .and  with  the  valor  which  he  had  fenown  in  battle,  that 
ho  not  only  re-instated  him  in  his  royal  dignity,  but  conferred  upon 
him  a  large  addition  of  territory.  Alexander  continued  his  march 
eastward  until  he  reached  the  Hyp  basis,*  the  most  eastern  tributary 
of  the  Indus,  when  his  troops,  seeing  no  end  of  their  toils,  refused 
to  follow  him  farther,  and  he  was  reluctantly  forced  to  abandon  the 
career  of  conquest  which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself  to  the 
eastern  ocean. 

19.  Kesolving  to  return  into  Central  Asia  by  a  new  route,  he  de- 
scended the  Indus  to  the  sea,  whence,  after  sending  a  fleet  with  a 
portion  of  his  forces  around  through  the  Persian  Gulf*  to  the  Eu- 
phrdtcs,  he  marched  with  the  rest  of  his  army  through  the  barren 
wastes  of  Gedr6sia,*  and  after  much  suffering  and  considerable  loss, 
arrived  once  more  in  the  fertile  provinces  of  Persia.  For  some  time 
after  his  return  his  attention  was  engrossed  with  plans  for  organizing, 
on  a  permanent  basis,  the  government  of  the  mighty  empire  which 
he  had  won.  Aiming  to  unite  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered, 
80  as  to  form  out  of  both  a  nation  independent  alike  of  Macedonian 
and  of  Persian  prejudices,  he  married  Statira,  the  oldest  daughter  of 
Darius,  and  united  his  principal  officers  with  Persian  and  Median 
women  of  the  noblest  families,  while  ten  thousand  of  his  soldier? 
were  induced  to  follow  the  example  of  their  superiors. 

20.  But  while  he  was  occupied  with  these  cares,  and  with  dreams 
of  future  conquests,  his  career  was  suddenly  terminated  by  death. 
On  setting  out  to  visit  Babylon,  soon  after  the  decease  of  an  inti- 
mate friend,  which  had  caused  a  great  depression  of  his  spirits,  he 
was  warned  by  the  magicians  that  Babylon  would  be  fatal  to  him ; 
but  he  proceeded  to  the  city,  where,  haunted  by  gloomy  forebodings 
and  superstitious  fancies,  he  endeavored  to  dispel  his  melancholy  by 
indulging  more  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Kxcessivo  drink 
bg  at  length  brought  to  a  crisis  a  fever,  which  he  hod  probably  con 

1.  The  HjfpkAsig^  now  colled  Beyah^  or  Bea*^  fa  the  moet  eastern  tribatary  of  tlie  Indns, 
Hie  Sutted^A,  which  enters  the  Bejah  trom  the  e&at,  has  been  mistaken  by  some  wrltera  fonbe 
anofent  Hyph^is.    (Map  Jio,y.) 

2.  The  Persian  Quif  Is  an  extensive  arm  of  the  Indian  ocean,  scparatins^  Sonthem  Pcrda 
Irom  ArabLn.  During  a  loiig  period  it  was  the  thoroughfaro  for  the  commerce  between  the 
we«U>m  world  and  India.  The  navigation  of  the  Guli;  especially  along  the  Arabian  const,  H 
tedious  and  difflctdt,  owing  to  its  numerous  islands  and  reclb.  The  Bahrein  islands,  near  the 
Arabian  sJiore,  are  celebrated  for  their  pearl  fisheries,  which  yield  pearls  of  the  value  of  moro 
khan  a  mill.on  doiliirs  annually.    {Map  No.  V.) 

3.  Gedri^ioy  corresponding  to  the  modem  Persian  province  of  Mekrany  Is  a  sandy  or  barren 
region,  extending  along  the  slioro  of  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the  river  Indus  to  the  month  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.    (Map  No.  V.) 
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tracted  in  t  le  marsbes  of  Assyria,  and  which  suddenly  tenninated  his 
life  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  hia 
reign.  (B.  C.  May,  324.) 

21.  The  character  of  Alexander  has  afforded  matter  for  much  discus- 
sion, and  is,  to  this  day,  a  subject  of  dispute.  At  times  ho  was 
guilty  of  remorseless  and  unnecessary  cruelty  to  the  vanquished,  and 
in  a  fit  of  passion  he  slew  the  friend  who  had  saved  his  life ;  but  ou 
other  occasions  he  was  distinguished  by  an  excess  of  lenity,  and  by 
the  most  noble  generosity  and  benevolence.  His  actions  and  char- 
acter were  indeed  of  a  mixed  nature,  which  is  the  reason  that  some 
have  regarded  him  as  little  more  than  a  heroic  madman,  while  others 
give  him  the  honor  of  vast  and  enlightened  views  of  policy,  which 
aimed  at  founding,  among  nations  hitherto  barbarous,  a  solid  and 
flourishing  empire. 

22.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  his  actions,  however,  rather  than  by  his 
supposed  moral  motives,  he  was,  in  reality,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
naen ;  great,  not  only  in  the  vast  compass  and  persevering  ardor  of 
his  ambition,  which  "  wept  for  more  worlds  to  conquer,"  but  great  in 
the  objects  and  aims  which  ennobled  it,  and  great  because  his  adven- 
turous spirit  and  personal  daring  never  led  him  into  deeds  of  rash* 
ness;  for  his  boldest  military  undertakings  were  ever  guided  by 
sagacity  and  prudence.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  were  highly 
beneficial  in  their  results  to  the  conquered  people ;  for  his  was  tho 
first  of  the  great  monarchies  founded  in  Asia  that  contained  any  ele- 
ment of  moral  and  intellectual  progress — that  opened  a  prospect  of 
advancing  improvement,  and  not  of  continual  degradation,  to  its 
subjects.  To  the  commercial  world  it  opened  new  countries,  and 
new  channels  of  trade,  and  gave  a  salutary  stimulus  to  industry  and 
mercantile  activity :  nor  were  these  benefits  lost  when  the  empire 
founded  by  Alexander  broke  in  pieces  in  the  hands  of  his  successors ; 
for  the  passages  which  he  opened,  by  sea  and  by  land,  between  tJie 
Euphrates  and  the  Indus,  had  become  the  highways  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Indies ;  Babylon  remained  a  famous  port  until  its  rival,  Scleu'- 
oia,*  arose  into  eminence ;  and  Alexandria  long  continued  to  receive 
and  pour  out  an  inexhaustible  tide  of  wealth. 

1.  Sdeu'  eitt^  bnllt  by  Sclou'  ciia,  on©  of  Alexander's  generals,  was  situated  on  the  we8t«m 
bankoftlieTistrls  about  forty-flvemlle^  north  of  Baliylon.  Scleu'cu*  de^it'iictl  It  as  a  free 
Grecian  city;  and  many  m^es  aOcr  the  fall  of  the  Macedunian  einp  re,  it  n-iainwl  the  chara<v 
lerisUce  of  a  Grociaji  col(»ny,— arts,  military  virtue,  and  the  love  of  n-ecdom.  When  at  tha 
height  of  iU  proB|)erity  it  contained  a  population  of  six  hundred  thousainl  citizens,  ^vetoed  by 
t  traate  of  three  hundred  nobleik 
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23.  The  suvlden  death  of  Alexander  loft  the  govenmient  in  a  very 
unsettled  condition.  As  he  had  appointed  no  successor,  several  of  hvs 
generals  contended  for  the  throne,  or  for  the  regency  daring  the 
jninority  of  his  sons:  and  hence  arose  a  series  of  intrigues,  and 
bloody  wars,  which,  in  the  course  of  twenty-three  years,  caused  the 
destruction  of  the  entire  family  of  Alexander,  and  ended  in  the  dis- 
solution  of  the  Maced6nian  empire. 

24.  When  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Alexander  reached  Greece; 
the  country  was  already  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution  against  Antip'- 
ftter ;  and  Demosthenes,  still  the  foremost  advocate  of  liherty,  now 
found  little  difficulty  in  uniting  several  of  the  States  with  Athens  in 
a  confederacy  against  Maced6nian  supremacy.  Sparta,  however,  was 
too  proud  to  act  under  her  ancient  rival,  and  Thebes  no  longer  ex- 
isted. Antip'  ater  attempted  to  secure  the  straits  of  Thermop'  ylae 
against  the  confederates,  but  he  was  met  by  Leos'  thenes,  the  Athe- 
nian general,  and  defeated.  Eventually,  however,  Antip'  ater,  having 
received  strong  reinforcements  from  Mac'  edon,  attacked  the  confeder 
ates,  and  completely  annihilated  their  army.  Athens  was  compelled 
to  abolish  her  democratic  form  of  government,  to  receive  Maced6niaD 
garrisons  in  her  fortresses,  and  to  surrender  a  number  of  her  most 
funous  orators,  including  Demosthenes.  The  latter,  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Antip'  ater,  terminated  his  life  by  poison. 

25.  Antip'  ater,  at  his  death,  left  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
Polysper'  chon,  as  regent  during  the  minority  of  a  son  of  Alexander ; 
but  Cassan'  der,  the  son  of  Antip'  ater,  soon  after  usurped  the  sover- 
eignty of  Greece  and  Mac'  edon,  and,  for  the  greater  security  of  his 
power,  caused  all  the  surviving  members  of  the  family  of  Alexander 
to  be  put  to  death.  Antig'  onus,  another  of  Alexander's  generals, 
had  before  this  time  overrun  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  his  am- 
bitious views  extended  to  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  all  the  coun- 
tries which  had  been  ruled  by  Alexander.  Four  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  other  generals,  Ptol'  emy,  Seleu'  cus,  Lysim'  iiohus,  and  Cas- 
san'der,  formed  a  league  against  him,  and  fought  with  him  the 
femous  battle  of  Ip'  sus,*  in  Phryg'  ia,'  which  ended  in  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Antig'  onus,  the  destruction  of  the  power  which  he  had 
raised,  and  the  final  dissolution  of  the  Maced6nian  empire,  three 
hundred  and  one  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

L  Ip'  9U8  was  a  city  of  Phryg'  ia,  near  the  sonlheni  boundary  of  Galatia,  bat  its  •xad  1^ 
caBty  is  unknown.    {Map  No.  IV.) 
Si  Phrff'  i^.  was  tbe  central  province  of  western  Asia  Minor.    iMap$  Nos.  IV.  and  V  N 
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26.  A  new  partition  of  the  provinces  was  now  laiade  into  four  in- 
dependent kingdoms.  Ptol'emv  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of 
Egypt,  together  with  Lib'  ya,  and  part  of  the  neighboring  territories 
of  Arabia ;  Seleu'  cus  received  the  countries  embraced  in  the  east- 
em  conquests  of  Alexander,  and  the  whole  region  between  the  coast 
of  Syria  and  the  Euphrdtes ;  but  the  whole  of  this  vast  empire  soon 
dwindled  into  the  Syrian  monarchy:  Lysira'achus  received  the 
northern  and  western  portions  of  Asia  Minor,  as  an  appendage  to  his 
kingdom  of  Thrace;  while  Cassan'der  received  the  sovereignty  of 
Greece  and  Mac*  edon.  Of  those  kingdoms,  the  most  powerfid  were 
Syria  and  Egypt ;  the  former  of  which  continued  under  the  dynasty 
of  the  Seleu'  cidae,  and  the  latter  under  that  of  the  Ptol'  emies,  until 
both  were  absorbed  in  the  growing  dommion  of  the  Roman  empire 
Of  the  kingdom  of  Thrace  under  Lysim'  achus,  we  shall  have  occa 
sion  to  speak  in  its  farther  connection  with  Grecian  hifetory. 

27.  Caasan'  der  survived  the  establishment  of  his  power  only  four 
years.  After  his  death  his  two  sons  quarrelled  for  the  succession, 
and  called  in  the  aid  of  foreigners  to  enforce  their  claims.  Deme- 
trius, son  of  Antig'onus,  having  seized  the  opportunity  of  inter- 
ference in  their  disputes,  cut  off  the  brother  who  had  invited  bis  aid, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  throne  of  Mac'  edon,  which  was  en- 
joyed by  his  posterity,  except  during  a  brief  interruption  after  his 
death,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest.  Demetrius  possessed 
in  addition  to  Mac'  edon,  Thes'  saly,  At'  tica,  and  Boeotia,  together 
with  a  great  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus;  but  his  government  was 
that  of  a  pure  military  despotism,  which  depended  on  the  army  for 
Bupport,  wholly  independent  of  the  good  will  of  the  people.  Aim- 
ing to  recover  his  father's  power  in  Asia,  he  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Seleu'  cus,  king  of  Syria,  who  was  able  to  induce  Lysim'  achus,  of 
Thrace,  and  Pyr'  rhus,  king  of  Epirus,  to  commence  a  war  against 
lim.  The  latter  twice  overran  Macedonia,  and  even  seized  the 
throne,  which  he  held  during  a  feAv  months,  while  Demetrius  was 
driven  from  the  kingdom  by  his  own  rebellious  subjects ;  but  his  son 
Antig'  onus  maintained  himself  in  Peloponnesus,  waiting  a  favorable 
opportunity  of  placing  himself  on  the  throne  of  his  father. 

28.  During  a  number  of  years  Mac'  edon,  Greece,  and  Western 
Asia,  were  harassed  with  the  wars  excited  by  the  various  aspirants 
to  power.  Lysim'  achus  was  defeated  and  slain  in  a  war  with  Se- 
leu'cus;  and  the  latter,  invading  Thrace,  was  assassinated  by 
Ptol'  cmy  Cerau'  nus,  who  then  usurped  the  guvcrnmcnt  of  Thra  « 
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and  Mac'cilon.  In  this  situation  of  affairs,  a  storm,  unseen  in  the 
distiuice,  but  which  had  long  been  gathering,  suddenly  burst  upon 
Mao'edon,  threatening  to  convert,  by  its  ravages,  the  whole  G-recian 
peninsula  into  a  scene  of  desolation. 

29.  A  vast  horde  of  barbarians  of  the  Celtic  race  had  for  frome 
time  been  accumulating  around  the  head  waters  of  the  Adriat'  io/ 
making  Pann6nia'  the  chief  seat  of  their  power.  Influenced  by 
hopes  of  plunder,  rather  than  of  conquest,  they  suddenly  appeared 
on  the  frontiers  of  Mac'  edon,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Cerau'  nus, 
offering  peace  if  he  were  willing  to  purchase  it  by  tribute.  A 
haughty  defiance  from  the  Maceddnian  served  only  to  quicken  the 
march  of  the  Invaders,  who  defeated  and  killed  Cerau'  nus  in  a  great 
battle,  and  so  completely  routed  his  army  that  almost  all  were  slain 
or  taken.  (B.  C.  280.)  The  conquerors  then  overran  all  Mac' edon 
to  the  borders  of  Thes'  saly,  and  a  detacj^mcnt  made  a  devastating 
inroad  into  the  rich  vale  of  the  Peneus.  The  walled  towns  alone, 
which  the  barbarians  had  neither  the  skill  nor  the  patience  to  reduce 
by  siege,  held  out  until  the  storm  had  spent  its  fury,  when  the  Celts, 
scattered  over  the  country  in  plundering  parties,  having  met  with 
some  reverses,  gradually  withdrew  from  a  country  where  there  was 
little  left  to  tempt  their  cupidity. 

30.  In  the  following  year  (279  B.  C.)  another  band  of  Celts,  esti- 
mated at  two  hundred  thousand  men,  under  the  guidance  of  their 
principal  Brenn  or  chief,  called  Bren'  nus,  overran  Macedonia  with 
little  resistance,  and  passing  through  Thessaly,  threatened  to  extend 
their  ravages  over  southern  Greece ;  but  the  allied  Grecians,  under 
the  Athenian  general,  Cal'Hpus,  met  them  at  Thermop' ylae,  and  at 
first  repulsed  them  with  considerable  loss.  Eventually,  however, 
the  secret  path  over  the  mountains  was  betrayed  to  the  Celts  as  it 
bad  been  to  the  Persian  army  of  Xerxes,  and  the  Grecians  were 
forced  to  retreat.  A  part  of  the  barbarian  army,  under  Bren'  nus, 
then  marched  into  Ph6cis,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  Delphi , 
bat  their  atrocities  roused  against  them  the  whole  population,  and 
the  J  found  their  entire  march,  over  roads  mountainous  and  difiBeult, 

1.  The  Jidriat'  ic  or  Hadriatic  (now  moat  generally  colled  the  Oulfof  Venice)  is  tXat  inrg© 
■nn  of  the  MedlUsnnnean  ma  which  lies  l)etween  Italy  and  the  op(iosite  shores  ol  'llyr*  ia, 
Eplms,  and  Greece.  The  aoathem  portion  of  the  gulf  is  now,  as  ancientlyf  called  the  ISnian 
tea.  The  Adriat'  Ic  derived  its  name  from  the  once  flourishing  scii-port  town  of  A'dria  north 
of  the  rirer  Po.  The  harbor  of  A'  drla  has  long  been  filled  up  by  the  mud  and  other  deposiu 
brought  down  by  Uie  rivers,  and  the  town  is  now  nineteen  miles  inland.    (Map  No.  VIII.) 

SL  PannSnitu,  afterwards  a  Roman  province,  was  north  of  lUyr'  ia,  hating  the  Danube  fin  Itt 
nnrtboni  umI  eoBtem  boundr.ry.    (Mip  No.  VIII  k.  I.V.) 
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beaet  ni  Ji  enemies  burning  for  reyengc.  The  invaders  also  suffered 
greatly  from  the  cold  and  storms  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains.  It 
was  said  that  the  gods  fought  for  the  sacred  temple,  and  that  an 
earthquake  rent  the  rocks,  and  brought  down  huge  masses  on  the 
heads  of  the  assailants.  Certain  it  is  that  the  invaders,  probably 
acted  upon  by  superstitious  terror,  were  repulsed  and  disheartened. 
Bren'  nus,  who  had  been  wounded  before  Delphi,  is  said  to  have  killed 
himself  in  despair ;  and  only  a  remnant  of  the  barbarians  regained 
tiieir  original  seats  on  the  Adriat'  ic. 

3 1.  After  the  repulse  of  the  Celts,  Antig'  onus,  the  son  of  Deme- 
trius, was  able  to  gain  possession  of  the  throne  of  Mao'  cdon,  but  he 
found  a  formidable  competitor  in  Pyr'  rhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  re- 
solved to  add  Mac'  edon,  and,  if  possible,  the  whole  of  Greece  to  his 
own  dominion.  Pyr'  rhus  had  no  sooner  returned  from  his  famous 
expedition  into  Italy,  of  vhich  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in 
Boman  history,*  than  he  seized  a  pretext  for  declaring  war  against 
An  tig'  onus,  and  invaded  Macedonia  with  his  small  army,  (274  6.  C.) 
the  remnant  of  the  forces  which  he  had  led  against  Kome,  but  which 
he  now  strengthened  with  a  body  of  Celtic  mercenaries.  When 
Antig'  onus  marched  against  him,  many  of  his  troops,  who  had  little 
affection  or  respect  for  their  king,  went  over  to  Pyr'  rhus,  whose 
celebrated  military  prowess  had  won  their  admiration. 

32.  Antig'  onus  then  retired  into  Southern  Greece,  whither  he 
was  followed  by  Pyr'  rhus,  who  professed  that  the  object  of  his  expe- 
dition was  merely  to  restore  the  freedom  of  the  cities  which  were  held 
in  subjection  by  his  rival;  but  when  he  reached  the  borders  of 
Lac6nia  he  laid  aside  the  mask,  and  began  to  ravage  the  country, 
and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise  Sparta,  which  was  lit- 
tle prepared  for  defence.  He  then  marched  to  Ar'  gos,  whither  he 
had  been  invited  by  one  of  the  rival  leaders  of  the  people,  but  he 
found  An^ig'  onus,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force,  encamped  on  one 
of  the  nei^boring  heights.  Pyr'  rhus  gained  entrance  into  the  city 
by  night,  through  treachery,  but  at  the  same  time  the  troops  of  Antig'- 
onus  were  admitted  from  an  opposite  quarter — the  citizens  arose  in 
arms,  and  a  fierce  struggle  was  carried  on  in  the  streets  until  day- 
light, when  Pyr'  rhus  himself  was  slain  (272  B.  C.)  by  the  hand  of  an 
Ar'give  woman,  who,  exasperated  at  seeing  him  about  to  kill  her  son, 
hxirled  upon  him  a  ponderous  tile  from  the  house-top.  The  greater 
part  of  tho  army  of  Pyr' rhus,  chiefly  composed  of  Maoed6nianSj 

ft.  Sm  ^age  Ud. 
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then  went  over  to  their  former  sovereign,  who  soon  after  gained  the 
throne  of  Mac'edon,  which  he  held  until  his  death. 

33.  The  death  of  Pjr'  rhus  forms  an  miportant  epoch  in  Grecian 
history,  as  it  put  an  end  to  the  struggle  for  power  among  Alexander's 
successors  in  the  "West,  and  left  the  field  clear  for  the  final  contest 
between  the  liberty  of  Greece  and  the  power  of  Mac'  edon,  which 
was  only  terminated  by  the  ruin  of  both.  When  An  tig' onus  re- 
turned to  Mac'  edon,  its  acknowledged  sovereign,  he  cherished  the 
hope  of  ultimately  reducing  all  Greece  to  his  sway,  little  dreaming 
that  the  power  centered  in  a  recent  league  of  a  few  Achae'  an  cities 
was  destined  to  become  a  formidable  adversary  to  his  house. 

34.  The  Acluz'  an  Lea^pie  comprised  at  first  twelve  towns  of 
Achaia,  which  were  associated  together  for  mutual  safety,  forming  a 
little  federal  republic — all  the  towns  having  an  equality  m.  ACHiE'  an 
of  representation  in  the  general  government,  to  which  i-kagob. 
all  matters  affecting  the  common  welfare  were  intrusted,  each  town 
at  the  same  time  retaining  the  regulation  of  its  own  domestic  policy. 
The  Achae'  an  league  did  not  become  of  sufficient  political  importance 
to  attract  the  attention  of  Antig'  onus  until  about  twenty  years  after 
the  death  of  Pyr'rhus,  when  Ardtus,  an  exile  from  Sic'  yon,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  band  of  followers,  surprised  the  city  by  night,  and 
without  any  bloodshed  delivered  it  from  the  dominion  of  the  tyrants 
who,  under  Macedonian  protection,  had  long  oppressed  it  with 
despotic  sway.  (251  B.  C.)  Fearful  of  the  hostility  of  Antig' onus, 
Aratus  induced  Sic'  yon  to  join  the  Achae'  an  league,  and  although 
its  power  greatly  exceeded  that  of  any  Achae'  an  town,  it  claimed  no 
superiority  of  privilege  over  the  other  members  of  the  confederacy, 
but  obtained  only  one  vote  in  the  general  council  of  the  league ,  i% 
precedent  which  was  afterwards  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  admission 
of  other  cities.  Ardtus  received  the  most  distinguished  honors  froro^ 
the  Achae'  ana,  and,  a  few  years  after  the  accession  of  Sic'  yon,  war^ 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  confederacy.  (B.  C.  24C.)      * 

35.  Corinth,  the  key  to  Greece,  having  been  seized  by  a  stralngem 
of  Antig^  onus,  and  its  citadel  occupied  by  a  Maced6nian  garrison, 
was  rescued  by  a  bold  enterprise  of  Ardtus,  and  induced  to  join  the 
league.  (243  B.  C.)  Other  cities  successively  gave  in  their  adhe- 
rence, until  the  confederacy  embraced  nearly  the  whole  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. Although  Athens  did  not  unite  with  it,  yet  ArAras  obtained 
the  withdrawal  of  its  Maced6nian  garrison.  Sparta  opposed  the 
l^ne — ^induced  Ar'  gos  and  C(Mrinth  to  withdraw  from  it — and  by 
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her  Bnccesses  o«/er  the  Achae'  ans,  eventually  iuducod  them  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  Macedonians,  their  former  cnemiea 

36.  Antig'  onus  II.,  readily  embracing  the  opportunity  of  restor 
ing  the  influence  of  his  family  in  Southern  Greece,  marched  agaiust 
the  Laccdsem6nians,  over  whom  he  obtained  a  decisive  victory, 
which  placed  Sparta  at  his  mercy.  But  he  used  his  victory  modei> 
ately,  and  granted  the  Spartans  peace  on  liberal  terms.  On  bis 
death,  which  occurred  soon  after,  he  was  succeeded  on  the  throD© 
of  Mac'  edon  by  his  nephew  and  adopted  son,  Philip  II.,  a  youth  of 
only  seventeen. 

37.  The  j3St61ians,*  the  rudest  of  the  Grecian  tribes,  who  had 
acquired  the  character  of  a  nation  of  freebooters  and  pirates,  had 
at  this  time  formed  a  league  similar  to  the  Achae'  an,  and  counting 
on  the  inexperience  of  the  youthful  Philip,  and  the  weakness  of  the 
Acha)'  ans,  began  a  series  of  unprovoked  aggressions  on  the  sur- 
rounding States.  The  Messenians,  whose  territory  they  had  invaded 
by  way  of  the  western  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  called  upon  the 
Achae'  ans  for  assistance,  but  Aratas,  going  to  their  relief,  was  attack- 
ed unexpectedly,  and  defeated.  Soon  after,  the  youthful  Philip  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Achae'  an  League,  when  a  general  war  be- 
gan between  the  Macedonians,  Achao'ans,  and  their  confederates, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  -^t61ians,  who  were  aided  by  the  Spartaos 
and  E'  leans,  on  the  other. 

38.  The  war  continued  four  years,  and  was  conducted  with  grcrit 
cruelty  and  obstinacy  on  both  sides ;  but  Philip  and  the  Achaa'  ans 
were  on  the  whole  successful,  and  the  -^t61ians  and  their  allies  be- 
came desirous  of  peace,  while  new  and  ambitious  views  more  eagerly 
inclined  Philip  to  put  an  end  to  the  unprofitable  contest.  At  this 
time  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans  were  contending  for  mabtery 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  Philip  began  to  view  the  struggle  as 
one  in  which  an  alliance  with  one  of  the  parties  would  be  desirable, 
by  opening  to  himself  prospects  of  future  conquest  and  glory.  By 
piding  with  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  the  most  distant  party,  and 
from  whom  he  would  have  less  to  fear  than  from  the  Ronixns,  he 
hoped  to  be  able  eventually  to  insure  to  himself  the  soverei^ty  of 
all  Greece,  and  to  make  additions  to  Macedonia  on  the  side  of  Italy. 
He  therefore  proposed  terms  of  peace  to  the  iEtolians ;  and  a  treaty 

1.  JEtAtia  was  a  country  of  Northern  Greece,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Thcs'  ealy,  on  the 
MMl  by  Uurlfs  Pfaocia,  nnd  Locriis  on  the  south  by  the  Corinthian  Culf^  and  on  the  west  bj 
AcaruAniu.  It  was  in  gencnil  a  rotigb  nn<l  nioiintnlnous  country,  although  srme  t  '  the  rtll6|« 
wore  remarkable  for  thc'.r  fertility.    {Map  No.  I.) 
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was  concluded  at  Naupac'  tus,  which  left  all  the  parties  in  thb  frar  ux 
the  enjoyment  of  their  respective  possessions.  (217  B.  C.) 

39.  After  the  great  battle  of  Can'  nse,*  which  seemed  to  have  ex- 
tinguished the  last  hopes  of  Rome,  Philip  sent  envoys  to  Hannibal, 
the  Carthaginian  general,  and  concluded  with  him  a  treaty  of  strict 
alliance.  He  next  sailed  with  a  small  fleet  up  the  Adriat'  ic,  and 
while  besiegmg  Appollonia,*  a  town  in  Illyr'  ia,  was  met  and  defeated 
by  the  Koman  praetor,  M.  Valerius,  who  had  been  sent  to  succor 
the  Illyr' ians.  (215  B.  C.)  Philip  was  forced  to  bum  his  ships, 
and  retreat  over  land  to  Maced6nia,  leaving  his  baggage,  and  the 
arms  of  many  of  his  troops,  in  the  enemy's  hands.  Such  was  the 
unfortunate  issue  of  his  first  encounter  with  the  Roman  soldiery. 

40.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Macedonia,  finding  Ardtus  in  the 
way  of  his  projects  against  the  liberties  of  Southern  Greece,  he 
contrived  to  have  the  old  general  removed  by  slow  poison  ; — a  crime 
which  filled  all  Greece  with  horror  and  indignation.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Romans,  while  recovering  ground  in  Italy,  contrived  to 
keep  Philip  busy  at  home,  by  inciting  the  iEtolians  to  violate  the 
recent  treaty,  and  inducing  Sparta  and  E'  lis  to  join  in  a  war  against 
Mac'edon.  Still  Philip,  supported  for  awhile  by  the  AchaB'ans, 
under  their  renowned  leader,  Philopoe'  men,  maintained  his  ground, 
until,  first,  the  Athenians,  no  longer  able  to  protect  their  fallen  for- 
tune.s,  solicited  aid  from  tlie  Romans ;  and  finally,  the  Achae'  ans 
thenaselves,  being  divided  into  factions,  accepted  terms  of  peace. 

41.  Philip  continued  to  struggle  against  his  increasing  enemies, 
until,  being  defeated  in  a  great  battle  with  the  Romans,^  he  pur- 
chased peace  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  greater  part  of  his  navy,  the 
payment  of  a  tribute,  and  the  resignation  of  his  supremacy  over  the 
Grecian  States.  At  the  celebration  of  the  Isth'mian  games  at 
Corinth  the  terms  of  the  Roman  senate  were  made  known  to  the 
Grecians,  who  received,  with  the  height  of  exultation,  the  proclama- 
tion that  the  independence  of  Greece  was  restored,  under  the  au- 
epiees  of  the  Roman  arms.  (19G  B.  C.) 

42.  Probably  nothing  was  farther  from  the  intention  of  the  Roman 
Benate  than  to  allow  the  Grecian  States  to  regain  their  ancient  power 
•nd  sovereignty,  and  it  was  sufficient  to  damp  the  joy  of  the  more 

1.  JipoUSnia,  wafl  situated  ou  the  northern  side  of  iho  river  A6iis  (now  Vojutza)  near  Iti 
Doatl.  ll«  ruins  still  retain  tiie  name  of  Pollini.  Apollouia  wan  foiindtid  by  a  colony  .'Vom 
Ojriof  fa  and  C!orcyra,  and,  according  to  Slmbo,  was  renowned  for  tlie  wisdom  of  its  li  wi. 

■•  8m  p.  158.  b.  Battle  of  Cj-nocephalae,  197  B.  C.    See  p  161 
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ooDsidcralc  that  the  boon  of  freedom  which  Rome  affected  to  bestow 
was  tendered  by  a  master  who  could  resume  it  at  his  pleasure.  At 
the  first  opportunity  of  interference,  therefore,  which  opened  to  the 
Bomans,  the  JSt61ians,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Antiochus, 
king  of  Syria,  the  enemy  of  Rome,  were  reduced  to  poverty  and  de- 
prived of  their  independence.  At  a  later  period  Per'  seus,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Philip  on  the  throne  of  Mac'  edon,  being  driven  into  a  war 
by  Roman  ambition,  finally  lost  his  kingdom  in  the  battle  of  Pyd'  na,* 
in  which  twenty  thousand  Macedonians  were  slain,  and  ten  thousand 
taken  prisoners,  while  the  Roman  army,  commanded  by  Li!icius 
^mil'ius  PaAlus,  lost  scarcely  a  hundred  men.  (168  B.  C.)  The 
Maced6nian  monarchy  was  extinguished,  and  Per'  seus  himself,  a 
wanderer  from  his  country,  was  taken  prisoner  in  an  island  of  the 
JS'gean,  and  conveyed  to  Rome  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  con- 
queror. 

43.  Soon  after  the  fall  of  Per'  seus,  the  Ach»'  ans  were  charged 
with  having  aided  him  in  the  war  agamst  Rome,  and,  without  a 
shadow  of  proof,  one  thousand  of  their  worthiest  citizens,  among 
whom  was  the  historian  Polyb'  ius,  were  sent  to  Rome  to  prove  their 
innocence  of  this  charge  before  a  Roman  tribunal  (167  B.  C.) 
Here  they  were  detained  seventeen  years  without  being  able  to  obtain 
a  hearing,  when  three  hundred  of  the  number,  the  only  surviving 
remnant  of  the  thousand,  were  finally  restored  to  their  country.  The 
exiles  returned,  burning  with  vengeance  against  the  Romans ;  other 
causes  of  animosity  arose;  and  when  a  Roman  embassy,  sent  to 
Corinth,  declared  the  will  of  the  Roman  senate  that  the  Achas'  an 
League  should  be  reduced  to  its  original  limits,  a  popular  tumult 
arose,  and  the  Roman  ambassadors  were  publicly  insulted. 

44.  War  soon  followed.  The  Achse'  ans  and  their  allies  were  de- 
feated by  the  consul  Mum'  mius  near  Corinth,  and  that  city,  then  the 
richest  in  Grreeco,  after  being  plundered  of  its  treasures,  was  con- 
signed to  the  flames.  The  last  blow  to  the  liberties  of  the  Hell^nid 
race  had  been  struck,  and  all  Greece,  as  far  as  Epirus  and  Maoed6- 
nia,  now  become  a  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Achdi& 
(146  B.  C.)  "  The  end  of  the  Achae'  an  war,"  says  Thirwall,  "  wai 
the  last  stage  of  the  lingering  process  by  which  Rome  enclosed  her 
victim  in  the  coils  of  her  insidious  diplomacy,  covered  it  with  the 

1.  P]fd'  na  was  a  city  near  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Maceddnin,  on  the  western  sbore  of 
Oie  Tbemialc  Gilt;  (u«  f  Gulf  of  SalonlkL;  The  ancient  Pydna  is  now  called  Kidrog,  Dt 
Clarke  obscn  od  here  a  vast  mound  of  earth,  which  he  conAiderod,  with  much  probability,  m 
•uurkiiig  the  t  ite  of  tlve  great  batUe  fought  thera  by  the  Romans  and  Macodonians.   {Map  Na  Iv 
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dime  of  her  sycophants  and  hirelings^  cnishfxl  it  when  It  began  to 
rtruggle,  and  then  calmly  preyed  upon  its  vitals." 

45.  W  3  have  now  arrived  at  the  proper  termination  of  Grecian 
history.  Niebulir  has  remarked,  that,  "  as  rivers  flow  into  the  sea, 
80  does  the  history  of  all  the  nations,  known  to  have  existed  pio- 
viously  in  the  regions  around  the  Mediterranean,  terminate  in  that 
of  Rome."  Henceforward,  then,  the  history  of  Greece  becomes  iu 
▼olved  in  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  whose  early 
annals  we  shall  now  return,  after  a  brief  notice  of  the  cotemporary 
history  of  surroimding  nations.  With  the  loss  of  her  liberties  the 
glory  of  Greece  had  passed  away.  Her  population  had  been  gradu- 
ally diminishing  since  the  period  of  the  Persian  wars ;  and  from  the 
epoch  of  the  Roman  conquest  the  spirit  of  the  nation  sunk  into  do 
spondency,  and  the  energies  of  the  people  gradually  wasted,  until,  no 
later  than  the  days  of  Strabo,*  Greece  existed  only  in  the  remembrance 
of  the  past.  Then,  many  of  her  cities  were  desolate,  or  had  sunk  to 
insignificant  villages,  while  Athens  alone  maintamed  her  renown  for 
{^ilosopby  and  the  arts,  and  became  the  instructor  of  her  conquer* 
ors ; — ^large  tracts  of  land,  once  devoted  to  tillage,  were  either  barren, 
or  had  been  converted  into  pastures  for  sheep,  and  vast  herds  of 
cattle;  while  the  rapacity  of  Roman  governors  had  inflicted  upon 
the  sparse  population  impoverishment  and  ruin. 

COTEMPORARY  HISTORY:  490  to  146  B.  C. 

1.  Of  the  cotemporary  annals  of  other  nations  during  the  authentio 
period  of  Grecian  history,  there  is  little  of  importance  to  be  nar- 
rated beyond  what  will  be  found  connected  with  Roman  afiairs  in  a 
sabsequent  chapter ;  although  the  Grecian  cities  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Cyrenaioa,  considered  not  as  dependent  colonies  of  the  parent  State,  but 
as  separate  powers,  will  require  some  further  notice.  Of  the  history 
of  the  Modes  and  Persians  we  have  already  given  the  most  interesting 
portion.  Of  Egyptian  history  little  is  known,  beyond  what  has  been 
narrated,  until  the  beginning  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptol'emies  (30 1 
B.  C.,)  and  of  the  events  from  that  period  down  to  the  time  of  Ro- 
man interference  in  the  affjiirs  of  Egypt,  we  have  room  for  only  occa- 
sional notices,  as  connected  with  the  more  important  j.  history 
histories  of  other  nations.  Of  the  civil  annals  of  the  ^^ ''»«  J*^^ 
Jews  we  shall  give  a  brief  sketch,  so  as  to  continue,  from  a  preced 
L  4fra^  waa  a  ettiebratod  geograpber,  bom  at  Arnica  in  Pontua,  al»out  the  year  M  D.  d  . 
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ing  chapter,  the  history  of  Jtidea  down  to  the  time  when  that  country 
became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

2.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  second  temple  of 
Jerusalem  was  completed  during  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystas'pes, 
about  twenty-five  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  war  between 
the  Greeks  and  Persians.  During  the  following  reign  of  Xerxes,  the 
Jews  appear  to  have  been  treated  by  their  masters  with  respect,  and 
also  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerx'  es  Longimdnus, 
who  had  taken  for  his  second  wife  a  Jewish  damsel  named  Esther, 
the  niece  of  the  Jew  Mor'  decai,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  palace. 
The  story  of  Hdman,  the  wicked  minister  of  the  king,  is  doubtless 
(Miliar  to  all  our  readers.  After  the  Jews  had  been  delivered  from 
the  wanton  malice  of  Hdman,  Nehemiah,  also  an  officer  in  the  king's 
palace,  obtained  for  them  permission  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  the  holy 
city,  and  was  appointed  governor  over  Judea.  With  the  close  of 
the  administration  of  Nehemiah  the  annals  embraced  in  the  Old 
Testament  end,  and  what  farther  reliable  information  we  possess  of 
the  history  of  the  Jews  down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  is 
mostly  derived  from  Josephus. 

3.  After  Nehemiah,  Judea  was  joined  to  the  satrapy  of  Syria,  al- 
though the  internal  government  was  still  administered  by  the  high- 
priests,  under  the  general  superintendence  of  Persian  officers — the 
people  remaining  quiet  under  the  Persian  government.  After  the 
division  of  the  vast  empire  of  Alexander  among  his  generals,  Judea, 
lying  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  being  coveted  by  the  monarcha 
of  both,  suffered  greatly  from  the  wars  which  they  carried  on  against 
each  other.  At  one  time  the  Egyptian  monarch,  Ptol'  eray  Soter, 
having  invaded  the  country,  stormed  Jerusalem  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
when  the  Jews,  from  superstitious  motives,  would  not  defend  their 
city,  and  transported  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  population  to 
Egypt, — apparently,  however,  as  colonists,  rather  than  as  prisoners. 

4.  During  the  reigns  of  Ptol'emy  S6ter,  TtoV  cmy  Philaderphus, 
Ptol'emy  Euer'getes,  and  PtoFemy  Philop'ater,  Judea  remained 
subject  to  Egypt,  but  was  lost  by  Ptol'  emy  Epiph'  anes.  PtoV  emy 
Philadel'  phus,  by  his  generous  treatment  of  the  Jews,  induced  large 

^  numbers  of  them  to  settle  in  Egypt.  He  was  an  eminent  patron  of 
learning,  and  caused  the  septuagint  translation  of  the  scriptures  tc  be 
made,  and  a  copy  to  be  deposited  in  the  famous  library  which  he  es- 
tablished at  Alexandria.  On  the  accession  of  Ptol'  emy  Epiph'  anes 
io  the  throne,  (204  B.  C.)  at  the  age  of  only  five  years,  Abtio^hufl 
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tiie  Great,  king  of  Syrih,  easily  persuaded  the  Jews  to  place  tliem- 
ffelves  under  liia  rule,  and  in  return  for  their  confidence  in  him  he 
3onferred  such  favors  upon  Jerusalem  as  he  knew  were  best  calculated 
to  win  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

5.  Antiochus  Epiph'  anes,  the  successor,  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
having  invaded  Egypt,  a  false  rumor  of  his  death  was  brought  to 
Jerusalem,  whereupon  a  civil  war  broke  out  between  two  factions  of 
the  Jews  who  had  long  been  quarrelling  about  the  office  of  the  high- 
priesthood.  The  tumult  was  quelled  by  the  return  of  An^ochus, 
who,  exasperated  on  learning  that  the  Jews  had  made  public  rejoio» 
Logs  at  his  supposed  death,  marched  against  Jerusalem,  which  he 
plundered,  as  if  he  had  taken  it  by  storm  from  an  enemy.  ( 169  B.  C.) 
He  even  despoiled  the  temple  of  its  holy  vessels,  and  carried  off  the 
treasures  of  the  nation  collected  there.  Two  years  later  he  attempted 
to  carry  out  the  plan  of  reducing  the  various  religious  systems  of  his 
empire  to  one  single  profession,  that  of  the  Grecian  polytheism.  He 
polluted  the  altar  of  the  temple — put  a  stop  to  the  daily  sacrifice — 
to  the  great  festivals — to  the  rite  of  circumcision — ^burned  the  copies 
of  the  law — and  commanded  that  the  temple  itself  should  be  convert- 
ed into  an  edifice  saered  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter. 

6.  These  acts,  and  the  insolent  cruelties  with  which  they  were  ao- 
companied,  met  with  a  fierce  and  desperate  resistance  from  the  brave 
family  of  the  Mac'  cabees,"-  or  Asmoueans,  who,  under  their  heroic 
leader  Judas,  first  fled  to  the  wilderness,  and  the  caves  of  the  moun- 
tians,  where  they  were  joined  by  numerous  bands  of  their  exasperated 
countrymen,  who,  ere  long,  began  to  look  upon  Judas  as  an  instru- 
ment appointed  by  heaven  for  their  deliverance.  Thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  every  impregnable  cliff  and  defile  of  his  mountain- 
land,  Judas  was  successful  in  every  encounter  in  which  he  chose  to 
ei^age  with  the  Syrians : — ^by  rapid  assaults  he  made  himself  master 
of  many  fortified  places,  and  within  three  years  after  the  pollution 
of  the  temple  he  had  driven  out  of  Judea  four  generals  at  the  head 
of  large  and  regular  armies.  He  then  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and 
although  a  fortress  in  the  lower  city  was  still  held  by  a  Syrian  garri- 
B(m,  he  restored  the  walb  and  doors  of  the  temple,  caused  the  daily 
sacrifice  to  be  renewed,  and  proclaimed  a  solenm  festival  of  eight  days 
on  the  joyful  occasion. 

a.  The  appellation  <  f  Mac'  eabces  was  given  them  from  the  Initial  letters  of  tue  text  displayed 
on  their  standard,  which  was,  Mi  Chamoka  Baalim^  Jahohl  *«Who  is  like  imto  thee  among 
•he  godSi  O  Lord  P— from  Exod.  xv.  IL 
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7  The  war  with  Syria  continued  during  the  brief  reign  of  the 
youthful  son  of  Antiochus  Epiph'  ancs,  and  was  extended  into  the 
subsequent  reign  of  Demetrius  Soter,  (B.  C.  162,)  who  sent  two 
powerful  armies  into  Judea,  the  first  of  which  was  defeated  in  tho 
defile  of  Beth6ron,*  and  its  general  slain.  Another  army  was  more 
successful,  and  Judas  himself  fell,  after  haying  destroyed  a  multi- 
tude of  his  enemies ;  but  his  body  was  recovered,  and  he  was  buried 
in  the  tomb  of  his  fathers.  "  And  all  Israel  mourned  him  with  a 
great  mourning,  and  sorrowed  many  days,  and  said,  How  is  the 
mighty  fallen  that  saved  Israel" 

8.  After  the  death  of  Judas  a  time  of  great  tribuktion  followed; 
the  Syrians  became  masters  of  the  country,  and  Jonathan,  the  brother 
of  Judas,  the  new  leader  of  the  patriotic  band,  was  obliged  to  retire 
to  the  mountains,  where  he  maintained  himself  two  years,  while  the 
cities  were  occupied  by  Syrian  garrisons.  Eventually,  during  the 
changing  revolutions  in  the  Syrian  empire  itself,  Jonathan  was  en- 
abled to  establish  himself  in  the  priesthood,  and  under  his  adminis- 
tration Judea  again  became  a  flourishing  State.  Being  at  length 
treacherously  murdered  by  one  of  the  Syrian  kings,  (B.  C.  143,)  his 
brother  Simon  succeeded  to  the  priesthood,  and  during  the  seven 
years  in  which  he  judged  Israel,  general  prosperity  prevailed  through- 
out the  land.  "  The  husbandmen  tilled  the  field  in  peace,  and  the 
earth  gave  forth  her  crops,  and  the  trees  of  the  plain  their  fruits. 
The  old  men  sat  in  the  streets ;  all  talked  together  of  their  blessings, 
and  the  young  men  put  on  the  glory  and  the  harness  of  war." 

9.  The  remaining  history  of  the  Jews,  from  the  time  of  Simon 
down  to  the  formation  of  Judea  into  a  Roman  province,  is  mostly 
occupied  with  domestic  commotions,  whose  details  would  possess 
little  interest  for  the  general  reader.  The  circumstances  which 
placed  Judea  under  the  sway  of  the  Romans  will  be  found  detailed 
in  their  connection  with  Roman  history. 

1 0.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  "  authentic  period"  of  Grecian 
history,  various  circumstances,  such  as  the  deuire  of  adventure,  com- 

iL  GRECIAN  mercial  interests,  and,  not  unfrequently,  civil  dissensions 

COLONIES,    at  home,  led  to  the  planting  of  Grecian  colonies  on  many 

distant  03asts  of  the  Mediterranean.     Those  of  Thrace,  Mac'  edon, 

an  I  Asia-Minor,  were  ever  intimately  connected  with  Greece  proper, 

ID  wliose  general  history  theirs  is  embraced;  but  the  Greek  citiea 

L  Beik6r0n  was  a  village  about  ton  miloa  nortb-weat  from  Jeruaalem. 
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of  Italy,  Sicllj ,  and  Cyrenaica,  were  too  far  removed  from  the  drama 
that  was  enacting  around  the  shores  of  the  ^'gean  to  be  more  than 
occasionally  and  temporarily  affected  by  the  changing  fortmies  of  the 
parent  States.  Nevertheless,  a  brief  notice  of  those  distant  settle- 
ments that  eventually  rivalled  even  Athens  and  Sparta  in  power  and 
resources,  cannot  be  uninteresting,  and  it  will  serve  to  give  the  reader 
more  accurate  views,  than  he  would  otherwise  possess,  of  the  exteni 
and  importance  of  the  field  of  Grecian  history. 

11.  At  an  early  period  the  shores  of  southern  Italy  and  Sicilj 
were  peopled  by  Greeks;  and  so  numerous  and  powerful  did  the 
Grecian  cities  in  those  countries  become,  that  the  whole  were  comprised 
by  Strabo  and  others  under  the  appellation  Magna  m.  magna 
Crracia  or  "  Great  Greece" — an  appropriate  name  for  a  ob^cia. 
region  containing  many  cities  far  superior  in  size  and  population  to 
any  in  Greece  itself  The  earliest  of  these  distant  Grecian  settle- 
ments appear  to  have  been  made  at  Camas,^  and  Neap'olis,^  on  the 
western  coast  of  Italy,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century 
Nax'  OS,*  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  was  founded  about  the  year 
735  B.  C;  and  in  the  following  year  some  Corinthians  laid  the 
foundation  of  Syracuse.  Gela,*  on  the  western  coast  of  the  island, 
and  Messdna*  on  the  strait  between  Italy  and  Sicily,  were  foundec 

1,  CkmA,  a  city  of  Campanln,  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  a  abort  distance  north-west  fh>iii 
Neapolis,  and  about  a  hundred  and  tea  miles  south-east  fVom  Rome,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Jbnnded  by  a  Grecian  colony  fh>m  Euboe'  a  about  the  year  1U50  B.  C.  Cumas  was  built  on  a 
rocky  iDill  washed  by  the  sea ;  and  the  same  name  is  sUU  applied  to  the  ruins  that  lie  scattered 
■rooiKl  its  base.  Some  of  the  most  splendid  fictions  of  Vlr^l  relate  to  the  Cumaean  Sibyl, 
whose  cave,  hewn  out  of  solid  rock,  actually  existed  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Oumas.  (M*p 
Ko.  vm.) 

2.  JVeap'  oliSf  (a  Greek  word  meaning  the  new  eity^)  now  called  Jfaplesy  was  fotmde.l  by  a 
colony  Arom  Cumas.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  in  the  immediate 
Tteinity  of  Moant  VesuTiua,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  miles  soatb-eost  from  Rome.  {Map 
Ko.  VIIL) 

X  Jfax'oa  was  north-east  (W)m  Mount  iEtna,  and  about  cqui^listant  from  Mess&na  an^ 
Oit'  ana.  Nax'  os  was  twice  destroyed ;  first  by  Dionyrins  the  Elder,  and  afterwards  by  the 
ficoli ;  after  which  Tauromenium  was  built  on  Its  site.  The  modem  Tafmnina  occupies  th« 
lite  of  the  ancient  city.    {Map  No.  VII I.) 

4.  Oila  was  on  the  southern  coast  <»f  Sicily,  a  short  distance  from  the  sea,  on  a  river  of  the 
■nae  name,  and  about  ^ty  miles  west  from  Syracuse.  On  the  site  of  the  aL«  mt  city  stands 
the  modem  Terra  J^ova.    (Map  No.  VIII ) 

5.  Mes^Anoy  still  a  city  of  considerable  extent  under  the  name  of  Mesginoj  was  sitnatefl  at 
die  iiortb<eaBtera  extremity  of  the  Island  of  Sicily,  on  the  Urait  of  its  own  name.  It  was  re- 
garded by  the  Greeks  as  the  key  of  the  island,  but  the  circumstance  of  its  commanding  position 
always  made  it  a  tempting  prize  to  the  ambitious  and  powerful  neighboring  princes.  It  under- 
wait  a  great  variety  of  changes,  under  the  power  of  the  Syracusans,  Carthaginians,  and  Ro<^ 
mans.  It  was  treacherously  seized  by  the  Maroortini,  (see  p.  153)  who  slew  the  males,  and  took 
the  wives  and  children  as  their  property*  and  called  the  city  Mameriina.  FlrRlly,  a  portion  of 
the  Inbabilanta  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  and  thus  began  the  Orst  Punic  #ar.    r%5  B.  G) 
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soon  after.  Agrigcn'  turn,*  on  the  south-westorn  coast,  was  founded 
about  a  ccnt^iry  later. 

12.  In  the  meantime  the  Greek  cities  Syb'aris,  Crotona,'  and 
Taren'  turn,*  had  been  planted,  and  had  rapidly  grown  to  power  and 
opulence,  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Italy.  The  territorial  do- 
minions of  Syb'aris  and  Crot<Sna  extended  across  the  peninsula  from 
sea  to  sea.  The  former  possessed  twenty-five  dependent  towns,  and 
ruled  over  four  distinct  tribes  or  nations.  The  territories  of  Crot6na 
were  still  more  extensive.  These  two  Grecian  States  were  at  the 
maximum  of  their  power  about  the  year  560  B.  C. — the  time  of  the 
accession  of  Pisis'  tratus  at  Athens ;  but  they  quarrelled  with  each 
other,  and  the  result  of  the  fatal  contest  was  the  ruin  of  Syb'  aris, 
610  B.  0.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Pyr'rhus,  (see 
p.  149.)  Crotona  was  still  a  considerable  city,  extending  on  both  sides 
of  the  ^s.-^rus,  and  its  walls  embracing  a  circumference  of  twelve 
miles.  Taren'  tum  was  formed  by  a  colony  from  Sparta  about  the 
year  707, — soon  after  the  first  Messenian  war.  No  details  of  its  his- 
tory during  the  first  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  of  its  existence 

"The  modem  city  bas  a  most  imposing  appearance  fVom  fhe  sea,  rorming  a  line  circniar 
•weep  abonl  two  miles  in  length  on  the  west  shore  of  lis  magiiiflcenL  harbor,  from  which  it 
HHes  in  the  form  of  an  nmphiiheatro ;  and  beinq:  built  of  while  stone,  it  strilcingly  contrasts 
with  the  daric  fronts  that  cover  the  forests  in  the  baclcground."    (Map  No.  VIIL) 

1.  Jlgrigen  turn  was  situated  near  the  southern  shore  of  Sicily,  about  midway  of  the  Island. 
Next  to  Symcu-m  It  was  not  only  one  of  the  largest  and  most  famous  cities  of  Sicily,  but  of  the 
ancient  world  ;  and  Us  ruins  are  stiU  imposingly  grand  and  magnificent.  The  modern  town 
of  Qirgenti  lii^  adjacent  u>  the  ruins,  from  which  it  Is  separated  by  the  small  river  Arcogaa 
(.^o/jNo.  vni.) 

2.  Syb'  aris  wns  n  city  of  sonth-eastem  Italy  on  the  Tarentlne  Golf.  CrotSna  was  about 
■OTMity  miles  m\\i\i  of  it.  Pythogoras  resided  at  Oot6na  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life; 
and  Mllo,  iho  moat  celebrated  athlete  of  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  that  city.    The  Sybarites 

were  noted  for  the  excess  to  which  they  carried  the  reftneraonta  of  luxury  and  sensualMy. 

Tlje  events  wliich  led  to  the  destruction  of  Syb'  aris,  about  510  B.  C,  are  thus  related.  A 
democratical  puny,  having  gained  the  ascendancy  at  Syb'  aris,  expelled  five  hundred  of  the 
principal  cllizojis  who  sought  reftige  at  Crotoim  Tlio  latter  refusing,  by  the  advice  of  Pytha- 
goras, to  give  up  tbo  Aigitives,  a  wrtr  ensued.  Milo  led  out  the  Crotoniata,  ten  thousand  tn 
number,  who  were  met  by  three  hundred  thousand  Syb'  arites ;  but  the  former  gained  a  com* 
plote  victory,' and  then,  marching  immediately  to  Syb' aris,  totally  destroyed  the  city.  {Maf 
No.  vni.) 

3.  Taren'  tum^  the  emporium  of  the  Creek  tovms  of  Italy,  was  an  important  ocmraerdal 
dty  near  tlic  head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name.  It  slood  on  what  was  formerly  an  isthmus, 
but  which  is  n(»w  an  island,  separating  the  gulf  fVom  an  inner  bay  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  in 
circumference.  The  early  Tarontines  were  noted  fhr  their  military  skill  and  prowls,  and  for 
the  cultivation  of  literature  and  the  arts  ;  but  their  wealth  and  abundance  so  enervated  their 
minds  and  bodies,  and  corrupted  their  monila,  that  even  the  neighboring  barbarians,  who  hs'' 
hated  and  feared,  learned  eventually  to  dea[>!se  them.  The  Tarootincs  fell  an  easy  prey  lo  tne 
Romans,  after  P>  rrhua  had  withdrawn  flrora  Italy.  (See  p.  150.)  Tlie  modem  town  ^f  TortnKs 
OADtaining  a  |H>pulatlon  of  alxmt  eighteen  thousaml  lnhal>itanla,  ocr  a)  Ics  the  site  of  the  andenl 
dty.    fIfapKo.VIU.) 
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are  known  to  us;  but  in  the  fourth  century  B.  G.  the  larcntinefl 
stand  foremost  among  tlie  Italian  Greeks. 

13.  Daring  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  founding  of  Nax'  os  in 
Sicily,  Grecian  settlements  were  extended  over  the  eastern,  southern, 
and  western  sides  of  the  island,  while  Him'  era*  was  the  only  Gre- 
cian town  on  the  northern  coast.  These  two  hundred  years  were  a 
period  of  prosperity  among  the  Sicilian  Greelcs,  who  did  not  yet  ex- 
tend their  residences  over  the  island,  but  dwelt  chiefly  in  fortified 
iowns,  and  exercised  authority  over  the  surrounding  native  popula 
tion,  which  gradually  became  assimilated  in  manners,  language,  and 
religion,  to  the  higher  civilization  of  the  Greeks.  During  the  sixth 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  and 
southern  Italy  were  among  the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  that 
bore  the  Hellenic  name.  Gela  and  Agrigen'  turn,  on  the  south  side 
of  Sicily,  had  then  become  the  most  prominent  of  the  independent 
Sicilian  governments ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  we 
find  Gelo,  a  despot,  or  self  constituted  ruler  of  the  former  city,  sub- 
jectmg  other  towns  to  his  authority,  and  finally  obtaining  pnssossii)n 
of  Syracuse,  which  he  made  the  seat  of  his  empire,  ( I  .'>  13.  C.) 
leaving  Gela  to  be  governed  by  his  brother  Hiero,  the  lirsfc  Sicilian 
ruler  of  that  name. 

14.  Gelo  strengthened  the  fortifications  and  greatly  enlarged  the 
limits  of  Syracuse,  while,  to  occupy  the  enlarged  space,  he  dis- 
mantled many  of  the  surroimding  towns,  and  transported  their  inhab- 
itants to  his  new  capital,  which  now  became,  not  only  the  first  city 
m  Sicily,  but,  according  to  Herod'  otus,  superior  to  any  other  Helle- 
nic power;  for  we  are  told  that  when,  in  481  B.  C,  the  Corinthians 
solicited  aid  from  Gelo  to  resist  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  the  Syracu- 
Bans  could  offer  twenty  thousand  heavy  armed  soldiers,  and,  m  all,  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  besides  furnishing  provisions  for  the 
entire  Grecian  host  so  long  as  the  war  might  last ;  but  as  Gelo  de- 
marded  to  be  constituted  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Greeks  ia 
Ihe  war  against  the  Persians,  the  terms  were  not  agreed  to. 

1 5.  During  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  a  formidable  Car- 
thaginian force  under  Ham il' car,  said  to  consist  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  landed  at  Panor'  mus,*  a  Carthaginian  seaport  on  the 


L  mm'  era  was  on  the  northeri  coast  of  Sicily,  noar  tho  mouth  of  the  rlrer  of  the  i 
Bnne.  one  hundred  aitd  ten  miles  north-weat  from  Syracuse.    The  modern  town  of  Tcrmimi^ 
•Itbe  mouth  of  the  river  Leonard< ,  occupies  the  tito  of  ibo  anciont  city.    (Map  Nm.  VIIL^ 

%,  Panar'  miw,  8uppose<l  to  have  been  first  eelUe^l  by  pjicbolc'uuis,  was  in  the  uur;a-WMt«n 
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northern  coast  of  the  island,  and  proceeded  to  attack  the  Greek  city 
of  llim'  era.  (480  B.  G.)  G6I0,  at  the  head  of  fifty-live  thousand 
men,  marched  to  the  aid  of  his  brethren ;  and  in  a  general  battle 
which  ensued,  the  entire  Carthaginian  force  was  destroyed,  or  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  Hamil'  car  himself  being  numbered  among  the 
slain.  The  victory  of  Him'  era  procured  for  Sicily  immunity  from 
foreign  war,  while  at  the  same  time  the  defeat  of  Xerxes  at  Sal'  amis 
dispelled  the  terrific  cloud  that  overhung  the  Greeks  in  that  quarter. 

16.  On  the  death  of  G6I0,  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Ilim'  era,  the 
government  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  brother  Hiero,  a  man  whose 
inany  great  arid  noble  qualities  were  alloyed  by  insatiable  cupidity 
and  ambition.  The  power  of  Hiero,  not  inferior  to  that  of  Gelo, 
was  probably  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Grecian  ruler  of  that 
period.  Hiero  aided  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy  against  the  Carthagi- 
nian and  Tyrrhenian  fleets ;  he  founded  the  city  of  ^t'  na,'  and 
added  other  cities  to  his  government.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  ten 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Thrasybulis,  whose  crucltiotf 
led  to  his  speedy  dethronement,  which  was  followed,  not  only  by  the 
extinction  of  the  Gel6nian  dynasty  at  Syracuse,  but  by  an  extensive 
revolution  in  the  other  Sicilian  cities,  resulting,  after  many  years  of 
civil  dissensions,  in  the  expulsion  of  the  other  despots  who  had  relied 
for  protection  on  the  great  despot  of  Syracuse,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  governments  more  or  less  democratical  throughout  the 
island. 

1 7.  The  Gel6nian  dynasty  had  stripped  of  their  possessions,  and 
banished,  great  numbers  of  citizens,  whose  places  were  filled  by  for- 
eign mercenaries ;  but  the  popular  revolution  reversed  many  of  theao 
proceedings,  and  restored  the  exiles ;  although,  in  the  end,  adherents 
of  the  expelled  dynasty  were  allowed  to  settle  partly  in  the  territory 
of  Messdna,  and  partly  in  Kamarina.'  After  the  commotions  at 
tendant  on  these  changes  had  subsided,  prosperity  again  dawned  on 


art  of  Sidly,  and  had  a  good  and  capacious  harbor.  It  early  passed  into  tho  hands  of  the 
CarthaginlanB,  and  was  their  stronghold  in  Magna  Gnecia.  It  is  now  aillod  Palermo^  and  la 
the  capital  city  and  principal  sea-port  of  Sicily,  having  a  population  of  al>out  one  hundred  and 
flay  thousand  inhabitanU.  It  is  built  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Bay  of  Palomio,  in  a  plain, 
which,  fh>m  its  luxuriance,  and  fVom  its  being  surrounded  by  mountains  on  three  sides,  haa 
been  termed  the  **  golden  sheli,**  eonca  d*  oro.    {Map  No.  VIII.) 

1.  JEV  HO,  first  called  Ineasus^  was  a  small  town  on  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  MV  na, 
near  Cat'  aua.    The  ancient  site,  now  marlLod  with  ruius,  bears  the  name  Ctutro.   {Map  Ko, 

vni.) 

SL  Kamnrinn  W9B  on  the  south^n  coast,  about  flflj  miles  iouth-WMt  froii  Sfracase,uid 
twcBity  miles  aouth-eaat  lh>m  («ila. 
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Sioilj,  aiid  the  sul sequent  period  of  more  than  fifty  years,  to  the 
time  of  tlio  rider  Dionysius,  has  been  described  as  by  far  the  best 
and  happiest  portion  of  Sicilian  history. 

18.  At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponn^sian  war, 
431  B.  C,  Syracuse  was  the  foremost  of  the  Sicilian  cities,  in  power 
and  resources.  Agrigen'  turn  was  but  little  inferior  to  her,  while  in  her 
foreign  commerce  and  her  public  monuments  the  latter  was  not  sur- 
passed by  any  Grecian  city  of  that  age.  In  the  great  Peloponnesiaa 
struggle,  the  Ion'  ic  cities  of  Sicily,  few  in  number,  very  naturally 
sympathized  with  Athens,  and  the  Dorian  cities  with  Sparta ;  and  la 
the  fifth  year  of  the  war  we  find  the  Ion'  ic  cities  soliciting  Athens 
for  aid  against  Syracuse  and  her  allies.  Successive  expeditions  wero 
sent  out  by  Athens,  and  soon  nearly  all  Sicily  was  involved  in  the 
war,  when  at  length,  in  424  B.  C,  a  congress  of  the  Sicilian  cities 
decided  upon  a  general  peace  among  themselves,  to  the  great  dissat- 
isfaction of  the  Athenians,  who  wore  already  anticipating  important 
conquests  on  the  island. 

19.  A  few  years  later,  (417  B.  C.,)  a  quarrel  broke  Cft  between 
the  neighboring  Sicilian  cities  Selinus  and  Eges'  ta,*  the  latter  of 
which,  although  not  of  Grecian  origin,  bad  formerly  been  in  alliance 
with  Athens.  Selinus  was  aided  by  the  Syracusans ;  and  Eges'  ta 
applied  to  Athens  for  assistance,  making  false  representations  of  her 
own  resources,  and  enlargbag  upon  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
from  Syracusan  aggrandizement  as  a  source  of  strength  to  Sparta 
The  Athenian  Nic'  ias,  most  earnestly  opposed  any  farther  intervec 
tion  in  Sicilian  affairs ;  but  the  counsels  of  Alcibiades  prevailed, 
and  in  the  summer  of  415  B.  C,  the  largest  armament  that  had  ever 
left  a  Grecian  port  sailed  on  the  most  distant  enterprizo  that  Athens 
bad  ever  undertaken,  under  the  command  of  three  generals,  Nic'  ias. 
Lam'  achus,  and  Alcibiades ;  but  the  latter  was  recalled  soon  after 
the  fleet  had  reached  Cat'  ana,'  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island. 


].  SeUnng  was  a  floorlahing  dty  or  more  than  thfrty  thousand  Inhabitants^  on  the  sontbera 
•bore  of  the  vestern  part  of  the  island.  Ita  ruins  may  still  be  seen  near  what  is  called  7Vrr« 
A'  PoUuM,  Efes'  t%  called  by  the  Romans  Segesta,  was  on  the  northern  coast,  near  the 
bkkWii  JJleamo.  Solinus  and  Eges'  ta  were  engaged  in  almost  continual  wars  with  each  other. 
Afier  the  Athenian  expedition  the  Egestans  called  to  their  assistance  the  Carthaginians,  who 
look,  plundered,  an(l  nearly  destroyed  Selinus;  but  Eges' ta,  under  Carthaginian  rule,  exp»> 
flented  a  fote  but  litUe  bettor.    (Map  Jfo.  YUl.) 

9.  Cat'  anoy  now  Catania  was  at  the  southern  base  of  Mount  JEi'  na,  thirty-two  miles  north 
*Wnn  SyraGUse.  The  distance  fh>m  the  city  to  the  summit  of  the  moimtain  was  thirty  miles. 
•>t4nla  has  be«n  repeatedly  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  and  by  torrents  of  liquid  Are  f>om  th€ 
■eiflibc  nig  voloaiio ;  but  It  has  risea  like  the  fkbled  pbienix,  mon  splendid  firom  ita  i 
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20.  From  Cat' ana  Nic'ias  sailed  around  tlio  northern  coast  to 
Eges'  ta,  ^Ybence  he  marched  the  land  forces  back  through  the  island 
to  Cat'  ana,  having  achieved  nothing  but  the  ae(|ul3ition  of  a  few  in- 
significant towns,  while  the  Syracusaus  improve.!  the  time  in  making 
preparations  to  receive  the  invaders.  At  length,  about  the  last  of 
October,  Nic'  ias  sailed  with  his  whole  force  to  Syracuse— defeated 
the  Syracusans  in  the  battle  which  followed — and  then  wciit  into 
winter  quarters  at  Nax'  os ;  but  in  the  spring  ho  returned  to  his 
former  station  at  Cat'  ana,  soon  after  which  he  commenced  a  regular 
fiicge  of  Syracuse. 

21.  In  a  battle  which  was  fought  on  the  grounds  south  of  tlie  city, 
towards  the  river  Anapus,  Lam'achus  was  slain,  although  the  Athe- 
nians were  victorious.  2>ic'ias  continued  to  push  forward  his  suc- 
cesses, and  S}Tacuse  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering,  when  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Spartan  general  Gylip'pus  at  once  changed  the  fortune 
of  war,-  and  the  Athenians  were  soon  shut  up  in  their  own  lines, 

22.  At  the  solicitation  of  Nic'  ias  a  large  reenforcoinent,  commanded 
by  the  Athenian  general  Demosthenes,  was  sent  to  his  assistance  in 
the  spring  of  413;  but  at  the  same  time  the  Spartans  reenforced 
Gylip'pus,  and,. in  addition,  sent  out  a  force  to  ravage  At'tica. 
Durmg  the  summer  many  battles,  both  on  land  and  in  the  harbor  of 
Syracuse,  were  fought  b}^  the  opposing  forces,  in  nearly  all  of  which 
the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  were  victorious ;  and,  in  the  end,  tho 
entire  Athenian  force  in  Sicily,  numbering  at  tlio  time  not  less  than 
forty  thousand  men,  was  destroyed.  "  Never  in  Grecian  history,^' 
says  Thucyd'  ides,  "  had  ruin  so  co:ni)Ioto  and  sweeping,  or  victory 
so  glorious  and  unexpected,  been  witnessed." 

23.  Soon  after  the  termination  of  tlie  contest  between  the  Atho 
nians  and  Syracusans,  the  Carthaginians  again  sought  an  opportunity 
of  invadmg  the  island,  and  established  themselves  over  its  entire 
western  half;  but  they  were  ably  rct>iytcd  by  Dionysius  the  Elder, 
"  tyrant  of  Syracuse,"  who  was  proclaimed  chief  of  the  republic 
about  405  B.  C. ;  and  it  was  owing  to  his  exertions  that  any  part 
of  the  island  was  saved  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  at  length  agreed  that  the  river  Ilim'  era'  should  form  the 
limit  between  the  Grecian  territories  on  the  east  and  the  Cartbagi- 

3nd  \a  still  a  beautiriU  city.  Tho  streets  are  pave^l  with  lava. ;  and  houseo,  palaces,  cburcbea^ 
and  convents,  aro  built  of  it.  Remains  or  ancient  loinple^,  aqueducl»,  biilhts  ^^c^  iuro  numer- 
CUB.    Ilie  euvinms  ai^e  fruitful,  and  well  cultivateil.    (Jfnp  No.  VIII.) 

1.  Tho  river  Htm' fa  hore  meulionod,  now  tho  S.z/mo^  falls  Into  Uio  Meditcnrancan  o&  tb* 
•c  utlicfii  coast,  to  the  west  of  Cola.    {Mip  No.  VU  I.) 
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man  dependencies  on  tlie  west ;  but  the  peace  was  soon  broken  by 
the  Carthaginians,  who,  amid  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  Grreeks, 
sought  every  opportunity  of  extending  their  dominion  over  the  entire 
island. 

24.  Subsequently  the  aspiring  power  of  Carthage  was  checked  by 
Timoieon,  and  afterwards  by  Agath'  odes.  The  former,  a  Corinthian 
oy  birth,  having  made  j^mself  master  of  the  almost  deserted  Syra- 
cuse, about  the  year  340  B.  C,  restored  it  to  some  degree  of  its 
former  glory.  He  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in  a  great  battle,  and 
established  the  affairs  of  government  on  so  firm  a  basis  that  the 
whole  of  Sicily  continued,  many  years  after  his  death,  in  unusual 
(jtiiet  and  prosperity.  Agath'  oclcs  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Syra- 
cuse by  the  murder  of  several  thousand  of  its  principal  citizens  in 
the  year  317  B.  C.  lie  maintained  his  power  twenty-eight  years. 
Having  been  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  being  besieged  in 
Syracuse,  with  a  portion  of  his  army  he  passed  over  to  Africa,  where 
he  sustained  himself  during  four  years.  In  the  year  30G  he  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  the  Carthaginians.  He  died  by  poison,  289  B.  C, 
leaving  Lis  influence  in  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  to  his  son-in-law, 
the  famous  Pyr'  rhus,  king  of  Epirus.  After  the  death  of  Agath'- 
ocles,  the  Carthaginians  gained  a  decided  ascendancy  in  Sicily,  when 
the  Romans,  alarmed  by  the  movements  of  so  powerful  a  neighbor, 
and  being  invited  over  to  tlic  assistance  of  a  portion  of  the  people 
of  Mcssana,  commenced  the  first  Punic  war,  (2G5  B.  C.,)  and  after  a 
struggle  of  twenty-four  years  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole 
of  Sicily, — ^nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the  reduction  of  Greece 
itself  to  a  Roman  province. 

25.  On  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  within  the  district  of  the 
modern  Barca,  the  important  Grecian  colony  of  Cyrenaica*  wtts 
planted  by  Lacedsemouian  settlers  from  Thera,'*  an  jy^ 
island  of  the  M  ga)n,  about  the  year  G30  B.  C  Its  oyrenV  iox 
chief  city,  Cyrene,  was  about  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  having  a 
sheltered  port  called  Apoll6nia,  itself  a  considerable  town.  Ovtu 
the  Libyan  tribes  between  the  borders  of  Egypt  and  the  Great 
Desert,  the  Cyreneans  exercised  an  ascendancy  similar  to  that  which 
Carthage  possessed  over  the  tribes  farther  westward.  About  the 
josT  550  B.  C,  one  of  the  neighboring  Libyan  kings,  finding  the 
Gieeks  rapidly  encroaching  upon  his  territories,  declared  himself 

I.  CymUtco,  Boe  p.  70. 

'i  Thera^  now  Santorim,  belonged  to  the  cluslei  called  tlie  Sporadcs.    {Map  No.  Ul.) 
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subject  to  Egypt,  when  a  large  Egyptian  army  marched  to  his  assisi- 
unce,  but  the  Egyptians  experienced  so  complete  a  defeat  that  few 
of  them  ever  returned  to  their  own  country.  We  find  that  the  next 
Egyptian  king,  Amdsis,  married  a  Cyrenean. 

26.  Soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptians,  tlie  tyranny  of  tho 
Cyrenean  king,  AgesiUus,  led  to  a  revolt  among  his  subjects,  who 
being  joined  by  some  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  founded  the  city  o* 
Bar'ca,  about  seventy  miles  to  the  westv^d  of  Cyrene  In  the 
war  which  followed,  a  great  battle  was  fought  with  the  allies  of  i3ar'  ua, 
in  which  Agesil^us  was  defeated,  and  seven  thousand  of  his  men  were 
left  dead  on  the  field.  The  successor  of  Agesilaus  was  deposed  from 
the  kingly  office  by  the  people,  who,  in  imitation  of  the  Athenians, 
then  established  a  republican  government,  (543  B.  C.,)  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dem6nax,  a  wise  legislator  of  Mantinea.  But  the  son  of 
the  deposed  monarch,  having  obtained  assistance  firom  the  people  of 
Sdmos,  regained  the  throne  of  Cyrene,  about  the  time  that  the  Per 
sian  prince  Camby'  ses  conquered  Egypt.  Both  the  Cyrenean  and 
the  Barcan  prince  sent  their  submission  to  the  great  conqueror.  Soon 
after  this  event  the  Persian  satrap  of  Egypt  sent  a  large  force  against 
Bar'ca,  which  was  taken  by  perfidy,  and  great  numbers  of  tJio  in 
habitants  were  carried  away  into  Persian  slavery. 

27.  At  a  latei  period,  Cyrene  and  Bar'  ca  fell  under  the  power  of 
the  Carthaginiaii/*  they  subsetjacntly  formed  a  dependency  of  Eg}7)t ; 
and  in  the  year  76  B.  C,  they  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
Koman  province.  Cyrene  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Callim'- 
aohus ;  of  Eratos'  thenes  the  geographer,  astronomer,  and  mathema- 
tician ;  and  of  Carneades  the  sophist.  Cyrenean  Jews  were  present 
at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  pentecost :  it  was  Simon,  a  Cyrenean 
Jew,  whom  the  soldiers  compelled  to  bear  the  Saviour's  cross ;  and 
Christian  Jews  of  Cyrene  were  among  tho  first  preachers  of  Chria- 
tiacity  to  the  Greeks  of  Antioch.  (Matthew,  xxvii.  32  ;  Mark,  xv. 
S)  •  Acta,  ii.  10 :  vi.  9  :  xL  20.) 
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CHAPTER    V 

ROMAN  HISTORY: 

FaOM  THB  VOUSIDINQ  OF  ROME,    753  B.  C,   TO  THE   CONQUESTS   OW  ORBBOK  A3Q> 
CARTHAGE,    146    a  O.  =    607  YEARS. 

SECTIOx\       I. 
EARLY   ITALY:     ROME    UXDKR   THE    KINGS:     ENDING    510    B.  C 

ANA  LVSIS.  1.  Italy— names  and  extent  of-— 2.  Mountains,  and  fertile  plains.— 3.  Climate.^ 
4.  Principal  States  and  tribes— 5.  Our  earliest  infcimialitm  of  Italy.  CruRcau  civilization 
[The  Etruacans.  The  Tilier.]— 6.  tH>mhcni  Italy  an<I  Sicily  colonized  by  Greeks.  Tlie  rise  of 
Route,  betwoon  the  Ktnwcuns  on  the  ono  side  and  the  (>rcokt»  on  the  other.— 7.  Sources  and 
character  of  early  Iloman  history. — 8.  The  Roman  logcndi,  down  to  the  founding  of  Alba.- 
[I^ivhi' iuiu  li^liiim.  Alba.]— 1».  The  Roman  le:?ends  continued,  down  to  the  Riving  ol 
Rom*ulu9  ftiid  R^inu9.->10.  To  the  death  of  Amu'lius.— 11.  Auguries  for  selecting  the  site  and 
oame  of  a  city. — lii.  The  Fouxdino  or  Rome.  [Descriplitm  of  Ancient  and  Alodem  Rome.]— 
IX  Stratagem  of  Romulus  to  procure  wives  for  his  followers.  [Sabines.] — 14.  War  with  tii* 
Sabixks.  Treachery  and  fate  of  Tnrp^ia. — 15.  Reconciliation  and  union  of  the  Sablnes  and 
Konians.  Death  of  Tulllus.  [Laurentincs.]— IG.  The  intervening  period,  to  the  death  of 
Rom'  ulus.    Death  of  Rom'  ulna. 

17.  Rnle  of  the  senators.  Election  of  XirxA,  the  2d  king.  His  institutions,  and  death. 
[J&nus.] — 18.  Reign  of  TrL'  Lirs  Hostil'ius,  the  3<I  king,  and  Aral  dawn  of  historic  truth.— 
19  I.€^nd  of  the  Ilorilii  and  CurJil.M.- -20.  Tnuric  death  of  llorfilia.  Submission,  treachery, 
and  removal  of  the  Albans.  Deaih  of  Tul*  lius.— il.  The  reign  of  .Ax'  cus  Mar'tius,  the  4tli 
king.  [Oslia}— *22.  Tarquix  tuk  Eldsr,  the  5th  king.  His  origin.  Unanimously  called  to 
tJie  throne.  [Tarquin' ii.]— 23.  His  wars.  His  public  works.  His  death.— 24.  Ser"  vios 
TcL*  Lirs,  the  6ih  king.  I-egends  <^nceniing  him.  Wars,  &c.— 25.  Division  of  the  peojilfl 
iuto  centuries.  i'e<Ioral  union  with  the  I>atin$.  Administration  of  Justice,  &c.— 20.  Displeas- 
ure of  the  patricians,  and  munler  of  Scrvius.— 27.  The  reign  of  Tarquix  the  proud,  the  7th 
kimg.  His  reign  disturbed  by  dreams  an<l  prodigies.— 28.  The  dispute  between  Sextus,  hit 
bf«»Hiers,  and  CoUaiinns.  How  settled.  [Ardea  Collatia.]— 29.  The  story  of  Lucrctia,  ai>d 
bauifbmcol  of  the  Tarqulns. 

1.  Italy,  known  in  ancient  times  by  the  names  Ilesperia,  Ausonia, 
Satur'  nia,  and  (Enotria^  comprises  the  whole  of  the  central  penin- 
Bala  of  southern  Europe,  extending  from  the  Alps  in  a  i.  italv. 
Bouthern  direction  nearly  seven  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  north- 
em  Italy,  to  less  than  eighty  near  its  centre. 

2.  The  mountains  of  Italy  are  the  Alps  on  its  north-western  bound- 
ary, and  the  Apennines,  which  latter  pass  through  the  peninsula  nearly 
hi  its  centre,  and  send  off  numerous  branches  on  both  sides.  They 
are  much  less  rugged  than  the  Alps,  and  abound  in  rich  forests  and 
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pasture  land  But  though  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  Italy  has 
some  plains  of  considerable  extent  and  extraordinary  fertility.  Of 
these  the  most  extensive,  and  the  richest,  is  that  of  Lombardy  in  the 
north,  watered  by  the  river  Po  and  its  numerous  branches,  embrac- 
ing an  area  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  mile.-?,  and  now 
containing  a  vast  number  of  cities.  The  next  great  plahi  stretches 
along  the  western  coast  of  central  Italy  about  two  hundred  milts, 
from  the  river  Arno  in  Tuscany,  to  Terracina,  sixty  miles  south-east 
from  Home.  Although  this  plain  was  once  celebrated  for  its  fertility, 
and  was  highly  cultivated  and  populous,  it  is  now  comparatively  a 
desert,  a  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  malaHa^  which  infects 
these  districts  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  theai  at  certain  portions 
of  the  year  all  but  uninhabitable.  The  third  great  plain  (tlie  Apti- 
lian)  lies  along  the  eastern  coast,  towards  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  peninsula,  and  includes  the  territory  occupied  by  the  ancient 
Daunians  Peuc^tians,  and  ]\Iessapians.  A  great  portion  of  this  plain 
has  a  sandy  and  thirsty  soil,  and  is  occupied  mostly  as  pasture  land 
in  winter.  The  plain  of  Ntfp/eSj  on  the  western  coast,  is  highly  fer- 
tile, and  densely  peopled. 

3.  The  climate  of  Italy  is  in  general  dcliglitful,  the  excessive 
heats  of  summer  being  moderated  by  the  influence  of  the  mountains 
and  the  surrounding  seas,  while  the  cold  of  winter  is  hardly  ever 
extreme.  In  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  v/hich  lie  in  the  latitude  of 
central  and  southern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  snow  is  rare,  and 
the  finest  fruits  are  found  in  tlie  valleys  throughout  the  winter.  At 
the  very  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  which  is  in  the  latitude  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  the  thermometer  never  falls  to  the  freezing 
point.  From  a  variety  of  circumstances  it  appears  that  the  climate 
of  Italy  has  undergone  a  considerable  change,  and  that  the  winters 
are  now  less  cold  than  formerly ;  although  probably  the  summer- 
heat  was  much  the  same  in  ancient  times  as  at  present. 

4.  The  principal  States  of  ancient  Italy  were  Cisal'pine  Gaul, 
Etruria,  Um'bria,  Picenum,  Latium,  Campania,  Sam'nium,  Apulia, 
Calabria,  Lucania,  and  Brutiorum  A'ger, — the  situation  of  which, 
together  with  the  names  of  the  principal  tribes  that  inhabited  them, 
may  be  learned  from  the  map  of  Ancient  Italy  accompanying  this 
volume.     (See  Maps  Nos.  VIII.  and  X.) 

5.  The  earliest  reliable  information  that  we  possess  of  Italy  rep- 
resents the  ccuutry  in  the  possession  of  numerous  independent  tribeSi 
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many  of  wliich^  especially  those  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula, 
were,  like  the  early  Grecians,  of  Pelas'  gic  origin.  Of  these  tribes,  the 
Etrurians  or  Etrus'  cans,*  inhabiting  the  western  coasts  above  the 
Tiber,*  were  the  most  important;  as  it  appears  that,  before  the 
founding  of  Borne,  they  had  attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
power  and  civilization ;  and  two  centuries  after  that  event  they  were 
masters  of  the  commerce  of  the  western  Mediterranean.  Many 
works  of  art  attributed  to  them  still  exist,  in  the  walls  of  cities,  in 
vast  dikes  to  reclaim  lands  from  the  sea,  and  in  subterranean  tunnels 
cut  through  the  sides  of  hills  to  let  off  the  lakes  which  had  formed  in 
the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes. 

6.  It  appears  that  during  the  height  of  Etrus'  can  power  in  Italy, 
the  southern  portions  of  the  peninsula,  together  with  Sicily,  first 
began  to  be  colonized  by  Grecians,  who  formed  settlements  at  Cnraro 
and  Neap'  olis,  as  early  as  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  at  Taren'  tum,  Crot6na,  Nax'  os,  and  Syracuse, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century;  and  such  eventually  be- 
came the  number  of  the  Grecian  colonies  that  all  southern  Italy, 
in  connection  with  Sicily,  received  the  name  of  Magna  Grecia.  (See 
p.  115.)  But  while  the  old  Etrurian  civilization  remained  nearly 
stationary,  fettered,  as  in  ancient  Egypt,  by  the  sway  of  a  sacerdotal 
csLSte,  whose  privileges  descended  by  inheritance, — and  while  the 
Greek  colonies  were  dividing  and  weakening  their  power  by  allowmg 
to  every  city  an  independent  sovereignty  of  its  own,  there  arose  on 
the  western  coast,  between  the  Etrus'  cans  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Greeks  on  the  other,  the  small  commonwealth  of  Rome,  whose  power 
ere  long  eclipsed  that  of  all  its  rivals,  and  whose  dominion  was  des- 
tined, eventually,  to  overshadow  the  world. 

L  Tbe  Etritriant,  or  Elrut'earu^  were  the  inhabttanls  of  Etruria,  a  celebrated  eonntry  of 
lialj,  lying  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Tiber.  They  were  farther  advanced  in  clTilizalloft 
than  aoy  of  their  European  cotemporariea,  except  the  Greeks,  but  their  origin  is  involved  to 
obflcturity,  and  of  their  early  history  little  is  known,  as  their  writings  liave  long  since  perished,  and 
their  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  brass  are  utterly  unintelligible.     (Maps  Nos.  VIII.  and  X) 

iL  Tbe  river  Tiber^  ctdkd  by  the  ancient  Latins  Mbula,  and  by  the  Greeks  Thymbris^  the 
most  celebrated,  Uiough  not  the  largest  river  of  Italy,  rises  in  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  and  has 
a  general  southerly  courae  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  until  it  reaches  Rome,  when  it 
turns  south-west,  and  enters  the  Mediterranean  by  two  mouths,  seventeen  miles  (h>m  Rome, 
terminating  in  a  marshy  pestiferous  tract.  Its  waters  have  a  yellowish  hue,  l>eing  discolored 
by  the  mud  with  which  they  are  loadetl.  Anciently  the  Tiber  was  capable  of  receiving  vessels 
of  considerable  burden  at  Rome,  and  small  boats  to  within  a  short  distance  of  its  source,  but 
tbe  entraDce  of  the  river  trom  tbe  sea,  and  its  subsequent  navigation,  have  become  so  difficult, 
tluu  the  harbor  of  fJsiIa  at  iis  mouth  has  long  been  relinquished,  and  Civita  Vecchia  is  now 
tbe  port  of  Ronio,  alihougl  at  the  distance  of  thirty-six  miles  north,  with  which  it  is  oonnectAd 
KCTOly  by  a  road.    i^Maf*  Nos.  VIH.  and  X.) 
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7.  What  historians  have  related  of  the  foundmg  of  Itome.  and  of 
the  first  century,  at  least,  of  its  existence,  has  been  drawn  from 
numerous  traditionary  legends,  known,  from  their  character,  to  be 
mostly  fabulous,  and  has  therefore  no  valid  claims  to  authenticity. 
Still  it  is  proper  to  relate,  as  an  introduction  to  what  is  better  known ^ 
the  story  most  accredited  by  the  Romans  themselves,  and  contained 
in  their  earliest  writings,  while  at  the  same  time  we  express  the 
opinion  that  it  has  little  or  no  foundation  in  truth.*^ 

8.  The  Roman  legends  state  that,  immediately  after  the  fall  *f 
Troy,  -^neas,  a  celebrated  Trojan  warrior,  escaping  from  his  devoted 
country,  after  seven  years  of  wanderings  arrived  on  the  western  coast 
of  Italy,  where  he  established  a  colony  of  his  countrymen,  and  built 
the  city  of  Lavin'  ium.*  From  Latinus,  a  king  of  the  country,  whom 
he  had  slain  in  battle,  and  whose  subjects  he  incorporated  with  his 
own  followers,  the  united  people  were  called  Latini  or  Latins^  and 
their  country  Ldtium?  After  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  which  were 
occupied  mostly  in  wars  with  neighboring  tribes,  the  Latins,  now  in- 
creased to  thirty  hamlets,  removed  their  capital  to  Alba,"  a  new  city 
which  they  built  on  the  Alban  Mount,  and  which  continued  to  be  the 
head  of  the  confederate  people  during  three  centuries. 

9.  The  old  Roman  legends  go  on  to  state,  that,  at  an  uncertain 
date,  Prdcas,  king  of  Alba,  left  two  sons  at  his  death,  and  that 
Numitor  the  elder,  being  weak  and  spiritless,  suffered  Amulius  tha 
younger  to  wrest  the  government  from  him,  to  murder  the  only  son, 
and  to  consecrate  the  daughter  of  his  brother  to  the  service  of  the 
temple,  in  the  character  of  a  vestal  virgin.  But  the  attempts  of 
Amulius  to  remove  all  claimants  of  the  throne  were  fruitless,  for 
Syl'  via,  the  daughter  of  Numitor,  became  the  mother  of  twin  sons, 

1.  Latin'  turn,  a  city  of  Mtium,  vras  about  eighteen  miles  south  of  Rome.  The  mcdem 
Tillage  of  Practice,  about  three  miles  fkt>m  Uio  coast,  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  or  the 
ancient  city.    (Maps  Nos.  Vlll.  and  X.) 

2.  Ancient  Ldtium  extended  from  the  Tiber  southward  along  the  coast  about  fifty  miles.  t> 
the  Circfean  promontory.    It  was  afterwards  extended  fartlier  8i>uth  to  the  river  Uria,  and  at 
•till  later  period  to  the  Vultumus.    The  early  inhabitants  of  LAtium  were  the  I^Uhm,  (also  a 
general  term  applied  to  ail  the  inhabitants  of  L&lium,)  Rululions,  Heniiclnns,  aua  Volsciuns. 
{Maps  Nos.  Vill.  and  X.> 

3.  Mba  appears  to  iiavo  been  about  fKleen  miles  south-east  f^om  Rome,  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Ui6  Alban  lakeland  on  tlie  western  diM;livity  of  the  Albnn  Mount.  The  modem  villa  of 
Polazzuolo  Is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  iho  onciont  Alban  city.    {Map  No.  X.) 

».  "The  Trojan  learend  isdoiibtleas  a  home  spnmi;  fable,  having  not  the  least  historical  tniDv 
wot  oven  liie  slightest  historical  imiK»rtftnco."— >fiebuhr'i*  Rom.  liist.,  i.  p.  107. 

"Niebuhr  has  shown  the  onrly  history  of  Rome  to  be  unworthy  of  credit,  and  made'lt  tmpo» 
rtblo  for  any  one  to  revive  the  old  belief."— Authon*8  Clas.  Diet.;  article  Rome. 
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Kom'  ulus  and  Remus,  by  Mars,  the  god  of  war.  AmiUius  ordered 
that  the  mother  and  her  babes  should  be  drowned  in  the  Tiber ;  but 
while  Sjl'  via  perished,  the  infants,  placed  in  a  cradle  of  rushes,  float- 
ed to  the  shore,  where  they  were  found  by  a  she  wolf,  which  carried 
them  to  her  den,  and  nursed  them  as  her  own  offsprmg. 

10.  After  awhile  the  children  were  discovered  by  the  wife  of  a 
shepherd,  who  took  them  to  her  cottage  on  the  Palatine  hill,  where 
they  grew  up  with  her  twelve  sons, — and  being  the  stoutest  and 
bravest  of  the  shepherd  lads,  they  became  their  leaders  in  every 
wild  foray,  and  finally  the  heads  of  rival  factions — the  followers  of 
Rom'  ulus  being  called  Quinctil'  ii,  and  those  of  R6mus  Fdbii.  At 
length  Kemus  having  been  seized  and  dragged  to  Alba  as  a  robber, 
the  secret  of  the  royal  parentage  of  the  youths  was  made  known  to 
Rom'  ulus,  who  armed  a  band  of  his  comrades  and  rescued  Remus 
from  danger.  The  brothers  then  slew  the  king  Am  alius,  and  the 
people  of  Alba  again  became  subject  to  Numitor. 

11.  Rom' ulus  and  Remus  next  obtained  permission  from  their 
grandfather  to  build  a  city  for  themselves  and  their  followers  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber ;  but  as  they  disputed  about  the  location  and 
name  of  the  city,  each  desiring  to  call  it  after  his  own  name,  they 
agreed  to  settle  their  disputes  by  auguries.  Each  took  his  station 
at  midnight  on  his  chosen  hill,  Rom' ulus  on  the  Pal'atine,  and 
R6mus  on  the  Av'  entine,  and  there  awaited  the  omens.  Remus 
had  the  first  augury,  and  saw  six  vultures  flying  from  north  to  south ; 
but  scarcely  were  the  tidings  brought  to  Rom'  ulus  when  a  flock  of 
twelve  vultures  flew  past  the  latter.  Each  claimed  the  victory,  but 
the  party  of  Rom'  ulus,  being  the  stronger,  confirmed  the  authority 
of  their  leader. 

12.  Rom'  ulus  then  proceeded  to  mark  out  the  limits  of  the  city 
by  cutting  a  furrow  round  the  foot  of  the  Pal'  atine  liill,  which  ho 
inclosed,  on  the  line  thus  drawn,  with  a  wall  and  ditch,  u.  foundino 
But  scarcely  had  the  walls  begun  to  rise  above  the  sur-  <>'  ^ome. 
fitce,  when  Remus,  still  resenting  the  wrong  he  had  suffered,  insult- 
ingly leaped  over  the  puny  rampart,  and  was  immediately  slain, 
either  by  Rom'  ulus  or  one  of  his  followers.  His  death  was  regard- 
ed as  an  omen  that  no  one  should  cross  the  walls  but  to  his  destruc- 
tion. Soon  the  slight  defences  were  completed,  and  a  thousand  rude 
huts  marked  the  begmning  of  the  "  eternal  city  Rome,'"  within  whose 

1.  See  description  of  Rome  pagoSBS  and  Sibqt.  No.  X. 
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limits  strangers  from  every  land,  exiles,  and  even  criminals,  and 
fugitives  from  justice,  found  an  asylum.  The  date  usually  assigned 
for  the  founding  of  the  city  is  the  753d  year  before  the  Christian  era. 

13.  But  the  Pwomans,  as  we  must  now  call  the  dwellers  on  the 
Pal' atine,  were  without  wives;  and  the  ncigliboring  tribes  scorn* 
fully  declined  intermarriages  with  this  rude  and  dangerous  horde. 
After  peaceful  measures  had  failed,  Horn'  ulus  resorted  to  stratagem 
lie  proclaimed  a  great  festival ;  and  the  neighboring  people,  es 
pecially  the  Lat'  ins  and  Sabines,'  came  in  numbers,  with  theii 
wives  and  daughters,  to  witness  the  ceremonies ;  but  while  they  wer* 
intent  on  the  spectacle,  the  lloman  youths  rushed  in,  and  forcibly 
bore  off  the  maidens,  to  become  wives  of  the  captors. 

14.  "War  followed  this  outrage,  and  the  forces  of  three  Latin 
cities,  which  had  taken  up  arms  without  concert,  were  successively 
defeated.     At  last  the  Sabine  king,  Titus  Tatius,  brought  a  power 

III  WAR  ^^  army  against  Kome,  which  Rom'  ulus  was  unable  to 
WITH  TUB  resist  in  the  open  field,  and  he  therefore  retreated  to 
SA  BINES,  ^^g  ^-j^y^  while  he  fortified  and  garrisoned  the  Capitoline 
hill,  over  against  the  Pal'  atine  on  the  north,  intrusting  the  command 
of  it  to  one  of  his  most  faithful  officers.  But  Tarpeia,  the  daughter 
of  the  commander,  dazzled  by  the  golden  bracelets  of  the  Sabines, 
agreed  to  open  a  gate  of  the  fortress  to  the  enemy  on  condition  that 
they  should  give  her  wliat  they  bore  on  their  left  arms — ^meaning 
tlicir  golden  ornaments.  Accordingly  the  gate  was  opened,  but  the 
traitress  expiated  her  crimes  by  her  death ;  for  the  Sabines  over- 
whelmed her  with  their  shields  as  they  entered,  these  also  being 
carried  on  their  left  arras.  To  this  day  lloman  peasants  believe 
that  in  the  heart  of  the  Capitoline  hill  the  fair  Tarpeia  is  still  sitting, 
bound  by  a  spell,  and  covered  with  the  gold  and  jewels  of  the  Sa- 
bines. 

15.  The  Sdbines*next  tried  in  vain  to  storm  the  city,  and  Eoni'- 
ulus  made  equally  fruitless  attempts  to  recover  the  fortress  which  ho 
had  lost.  While  both  parties  thus  maintained  their  positions,  the 
Sabhic  women,  now  reconciled  to  their  lot,  and  no  longer  wishing  for 
revenge,  but  for  a  reconciliation  between  their  parents  and  husbands, 
rushed  in  between  the  combatants,  and  by  earnest  supplications  in- 

1.  The  territory  of  the  Sdbines  lay  to  tho  north-<»a9t  of  Romo.  At  tho  Hmc  when  iU  liram 
were  most  clearly  defined  it  was  scpi.ratcil  from  LAtiuin  on  ihe  south  by  the  river  Anio,  ffom 
Ktrnria  by  the  Tiber,  from  Umbrin  by  tho  river  .Nar,  and  from  Picenuni  ou  tie  cost  by  th« 
Aiicnolnes.    (Maps  Nob.  VIH.  and  X.) 
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daced  them  to  agree  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  which  terminated 
in  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  Sdbines  and  Komans  were  henceforth  to 
form  one  nation,  having  a  common  religion,  and  Rom'ulus  and 
Tatius  were  to  reign  jointly.  Not  long  after,  Tatius  was  slain  by 
some  Latirontines*  on  the  occasion  of  a  national  sacrifice  at  Laviu'- 
ium,  and  henceforward  Rom'  ulus  ruled  over  both  nations. 

16.  At  this  point  in  Roman  history,  remarks  Niebuhr,  the  old 
fioman  legend,  or  poetic  lay,  is  suspended  until  the  death  of  Rom'- 
ttlus ;  while  the  intervening  period  has  been  filled  by  subsequent  writer? 
with  accounts  of  Etrus'  can  wars,  which  find  no  place  in  the  ancient 
legend,  and  which  are  probably  wholly  fictitious.  Just  before  the 
death  of  Rom'  ulus,  who  is  said  to  have  ruled  thirty-seven  years,  the 
poetic  lay  is  resumed.  It  relates  that,  while  the  king  was  reviewing 
his  people,  the  sun  withdrew  his  light,  and  Mars,  descending  in  a 
whirlwind  and  tempest,  bore  away  his  perfected  son  in  a  fiery  chariot 
to  heaven,  where  he  became  a  god,  under  the  name  of  Quirinus.* 
(B.  C.  716.) 

17.  The  legend  further  relates  that  after  the  death  of  Rom' ulus, 
the  chosen  senators,  or  elders  of  the  people,  who  were  also  called 
patres,  or  fatJiers^  retained  the  sovereign  power  in  their  iv.  numa. 
hands  during  a  year ;  but  as  the  people  demanded  a  king,  it  was 
finally  agreed  that  the  Romans  should  choose  one  from  the  Sabine 
part  of  the  population.  The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  tha 
wise  and  pious  Niima  Pompil'  ius,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Tdtius.  After  Niima  had  assured  himself  by  auguries  that  the 
gods  approved  of  his  election,  his  first  care  was  td  regulate  the  laws 
of  landed  property,  by  securing  the  hereditary  possession  of  land  to 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  citizens,  thereby  establishing  the 
most  permanent  basis  of  civil  order.  He  then  regulated  the  ser- 
vices of  religion,  pretending  that  he  received  the.  rituals  of  the  law 
from  the  goddess  Egeria  :  he  also  built  the  temple  of  Janus ;'  and 

1.  llie  I^urentines  were  the  people  of  Lauren'  tum^  the  chief  city  of  Ldtiuru  Lauren'  tan 
wu  eighteen  miles  south  fh)ni  Rome,  on  the  coast,  and  near  the  spot  now  called  Paterno. 
{Maps  Not.  VIH,  and  X.) 

8.  JAnus  was  an  ancient  Italian  deity,  whose  origin  is  traced  back  to  India.  He  was  repr<y 
WDtod  sometimes  with  two  faces  looking  in  opposite  directions,  and  sometimes  with  four.  U» 
was  the  god  of  tlie  year,  and  also  of  the  day,  and  had  cliarge  of  tlie  gales  of  heaven  through 

1.  Nlebiihr  deals  severely  witli  those  writers  who,  in  attempting  to  deduce  historic  truth 
Aom  this  poetical  fiction,  have  made  the  supposition  that,  Instead  of  an  eclipse,  there  was  a 
tempest,  and  that  the  senator!  themMlves  tore  Bom'  olua  to  pieces.  (See  Niebutir,  1. 1S7  -8— 
■1k>  Schmitz*  Rome,  p.  SO.) 
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after  a  quiet  and  prosperous  reign  of  forty-two  years  be  fell  asleep 
full  of  days  and  peaceful  honors.  (673  B.  C.)  The  legend  add^i 
that  the  goddess  Egeria,  through  grief  for  his  loss,  melted  away  in 
tears  into  a  fountain. 

18.  The  death  of  Numa  was  followed  by  another  interregnum 
after  which  the  young  and  warlike  Tullus  Hostilius  was  chosen  king. 
A  gleam  of  historic  truth  falls  upon  his  reign,  and  the  y.  TPLLua 
purely  poetic  ago  of  Koman  story  here  begins  to  disap-  noeriLiua 
pear  in  our  confidence  that  such  a  king  as  Tullus  Hostilius  actually 
existed,  and  that  during  his  reign  the  Albans  became  united  with 
the  Romans.  Still,  the  story  of  the  Alban  war,  and  of  subsequent 
wars  during  the  life  of  Tullus,  retain  much  of  legendary  fiction,  dea 
titute  of  historic  certainty. 

19.  A  tradition  of  the  Alban  war,  preserved  by  the  early  poets, 
relates,  that  when  the  armies  of  Rome  and  Alba  were  drawn  np 
against  each  other,  their  leaders  agreed  to  avert  the  battle  by  a 
combat  between  three  twin  brothers  on  the  one  side,  and  three  on 
the  other,  whose  mothers  happened  to  be  sisters,  although  belonging 
to  different  nations.  The  Roman  brothers  were  called  Horatii,  and 
the  Albans  Curiatii.  Meeting  in  deadly  encounter  between  the  two 
armies,  two  of  the  Hordtii  fell,  but  the  third,  still  unwounded,  re- 
sorted to  stratagem,  and,  pretending  to  flee,  was  followed  at  unequal 
distances  by  the  wounded  Curiatii,  when,  suddenly  turning  back,  he 
overcame  them  in  succession. 

20.  A  mournful  tragedy  followed.  At  the  gate  of  the  city  the 
victor  was  met  by  his  sister  Horatia,  who,  having  been  affiarced  to 
one  of  the  Curiatii,  and  now  seeing  her  brother  exultingly  bearing 
off  the  spoils  of  the  slain,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  embroidered 
cloak  of  her  betrothed,  which  she  herself  had  woven,  gave  way  to  a 
burst  of  grief  and  lamentation,  which -so  incensed  her  brother  that 
he  slew  her  on  the  spot.  For  this  act  he  was  condemned  to  death, 
but  was  pardoned  by  the  interference  of  the  people,  although  they 
ordered  a  monument  to  be  raised  on  the  spot  where  Horatia  fell. 
By  the  terms  of  an  agreement  made  before  the  combat  the  Alban*! 
were  to  submit  to  the  Romans ;  but  not  long  after  this  event  they 
ehowed  evidence  of  treachery,  when,  by  order  of  Tullus,  their  city 

which  the  Eon  passes ;  and  hence  &11  9ate»  and  doors  on  earth  were  sacred  to  him.  Janiuu  y, 
the  flrst  month  in  the  religious  year  of  the  Romans,  was  named  after  him.  1 1  is  temples  si 
Rome  were  nmneroua,  and  In  time  of  war  the  gates  of  ttie  principal  ons  «  ere  open,  but  li* 
time  of  peace  they  were  closed  to  keep  wars  within. 
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was  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  the  people  were  removed  to  the 
Cselian  hill,  adjoining  the  Pal'  atine  on  the  east.  After  a  reign  of 
thirty-two  years,  Tullus  and  all  his  family  are  said  to  have  been 
killed  by  lightning.     (642  B.  C.) 

21.  We  find  the  name  of  Ancus  Martins,  said  to  have  been  a 
grandson  of  Numa,  next  on  the  list  of  Horn  an  kings.  He  is  rep- 
resented both  as  a  warrior,  and  a  restorer  of  the  ordi-  y^^  anccs 
nances  and  rituals  of  the  ceremonial  law,  which  had  fallen  maetius. 
into  disuse  during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor.  He  subdued  many 
of  the  Latin  towns — ^founded  the  town  and  port  of  Ostia* — ^built  the 
first  bridge  over  the  Tiber — and  established  that  principle  of  the 
Koman  common  law,  that  the  State  is  the  original  proprietor  of  all 
lands  in  the  commonwealth.  The  middle  of  his  reign  is  said  to  have 
been  the  era  of  the  legal  constitution  of  the  plebeian  order,  and  the 
assignment  of  lands  to  this  body  out  of  the  conquered  territories. 
He  is  said  to  have  reigned  twenty-four  years. 

22.  The  fourth  king  of  Rome  was  Tarquinius  Prisons,  or  Tarquin 
the  Elder.  The  accounts  of  his  reign  are  obscure  and  conflicting. 
By  some  his  parents  are  said  to  have  fled  from  Corinth  to  Tarquin'  ii,' 
a  town  of  Etruria,  where  Tarquin  was  born :  by  others  yn.  tarquin 
he  is  said  to  have  been  of  Etruscan  descent ;  but  Niebuhr  thb  eldeb- 
believes  him  to  have  been  of  Latin  origin.  Having  taken  up  his 
residence  at  Rome  at  the  suggestion  of  his  wife  Tanaquil,  who  was 
celebrated  for  her  skill  in  auguries,  he  there  became  distinguished 
for  his  cmirage,  and  the  splendor  in  which  he  lived ;  and  his  liber- 
ality and  wisdom  so  gained  him  the  favor  of  the  people  that,  when 
the  throne  became  vacant,  he  was  called  to  it  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  senate  and  citizens.     (617  B.  C.) 

23.  Tarquin  is  said  to  have  carried  on  successful  wars  against  the 
Etms'  cans,  Latins,  and  Sabincs,  and  to  have  reduced  all  those  people 
under  the  Roman  dominion  ;  but  his  reign  is  chiefly  memorable  on 
account  of  the  public  works  which  he  commenced  for  the  security 
and  improvement  of  the  city.     Among  these  were  the  embanking  of 

h  Os'  tia,  the  early  port  and  harbor  of  Rome,  once  a  place  of  great  wealth,  population,  and 
Importance,  was  sUiuilC'd  ou  the  ea:3t  side  of  the  Tiber,  near  its  mouth,  fifleen  miles  flroin 
Eome.  Os'tia,  which  elill  retains  its  ancient  name,  is  now  a  miserable  village  of  scarcely  a 
bnndrcd  Inhabitants,  and  Is  almost  uninhabitable,  from  Malaria ;  the  fever  which  it  engenders 
carrying  ufl*  annually  nearly  all  whom  necessity  confines  to  this  pestilential  region  during  tb« 
boi  season.    Tlic  harlwr  of  Os'  tia  Is  now  merely  a  shallow  pooL  (JUc^n  N'»8.  Vill.  and  X.) 

2.  Tarquin'  »*,  one  of  the  most  jjowerful  cities  of  Etruria,  was  about  f«  rty  miles  north-west 
ftmn  Rome,  ou  the  left  bonk  uf  the  river  Marta,  several  miles  Arom  iU  mouth.  The  nOns  of 
TmrcM^a  mark  the  si  e  of  the  ancient  city.    (Maps  Nos.  VIF  .  and  X.) 
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the  Tiber ;  the  sewers,  which  yet  remain,  for  draining  the  marshes 
and  lakes  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  capital ;  the  porticos  around  the 
market-place,  the  race-course  of  the  circus,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
city  wa^ls,  which  were  of  hewn  stone.  It  in  said  that  Tarquiu,  after 
a  reign  of  thirty-eight  yeai'S,  was  assassinated  at  the  instigation  of 
the  sons  of  Ancus  Martins,  who  feared  that  he  would  secure  the  sue 
cession  to  his  son-in-law  Scrvius  Tullius,  his  own  favorite,  and  the 
darling  of  the  Roman  people.     (570  B.  C.) 

24.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  sons  of  Ancus  Martins,  the 
Bcnate  and  the  people  decided  that  Servius  should  rule  over  them. 
The  birth  of  this  man  is  said,  in  the  old  legends,  to  have  vhl  seeviub 
been  very  humble,  and  his  infancy  to  have  been  attended  tlllius. 
with  marvellous  omens,  which  foretold  his  future  greatness.  Of  his 
supposed  wars  with  the  revolted  Etrus'  cans  nothing  certain  is  known ; 
but  his  renown  as  a  law-giver  rests  on  more  substantial  grounds  than 
his  military  fame. 

25.  The  first  great  political  act  of  his  reign  was  the  institution  of 
the  census,  and  the  division  of  the  pcoi>lc  into  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  cc7Uuries,  whose  riglits  of  suffrage  and  military  duties  were 
regulated  on  the  basis  of  property  qualifications.  The  several  Latin 
communities  that  had  hitherto  been  allied  with  the  Komans  by  treaty 
he  now  incorporated  with  them  by  a  federal  union ;  and  to  render 
that  imion  more  firm  and  lasting,  he  induced  the  confederates  to 
unite  in  erecting  a  temple  on  Moiuit  Aveutiue  to  the  goddess  Diana, 
and  there  unitedly  to  celebrate  her  worship.  lie  also  made  wise 
regulations  for  the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  pro]iibit<id 
bondage  for  debt,  and  relieved  tlie  people  from  tlie  oppressions  with 
which  tlioy  already  began  to  be  harassed  by  the  higher  orders. 

20.  His  legislation  was  received  with  displeasure  by  the  patricians ; 
and  when  it  was  known  that  Servius  thought  of  resigning  the  crown,  and 
establishing  a  consular  form  of  government,  which  would  have  rendered 
a  change  of  his  laws  difficult,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  for  securing 
the  throne  to  Tarquinius,  surnaraed  the  Proud,  a  sou  of  the  former 
king,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Scrvius.  The  old  king  Serviua 
was  murdered  by  the  agents  of  Tanjuin,  and  his  body  left  exposed 
in  the  street,  while  his  wicked  dauglitcr  Tullia,  in  her  haste  to  con 
gratulato  her  husband  on  his  success,  drove  her  chariot  over  her 
father's  corpse,  so  that  her  garments  were  stained  with  his  blooa. 
(535  B.  C.) 

27    The  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  or  the  Proud,  was  distin- 
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guished  by  a  serial  of  tyrannical  usui'pations,  which  made  his  name 
odious  to  all  classes;  for  although  he  at  first  gratified  his  supporters 
by  diminishing  the  privileges  of  the  plebeians,  oi  the  ix.  tauquin 
common  people,  he  soon  made  the  patricians  themselves  ^'"*!  yRouo. 
feel  the  weight  of  his  tyranny.  The  laws  of  Servius  were  swept 
away — the  equality  of  civil  rights  abolished — and  even  the  ordinances 
of  religion  suffered  to  fall  into  neglect.  But  although  Tarquin  was 
a  tyrant,  he  exalted  the  Eoman  name  by  his  successful  wars,  and 
alliances  with  the  surrounding  nations.  In  the  midst  of  his  successes, 
however,  he  was  disturbed  by  the  most  fearful  dreams  and  appalling 
prodigies.  He  dreamed  that  the  sun  changed  its  course,  rising  in 
the  west;  and  that  when  the  two  rams  were  brought  to  him  for  sac- 
rifice, one  of  them  pushed  him  down  with  its  horns.  At  one  time  a 
serpent  crawled  from  the  altar  and  seized  the  flesh  which  he  had 
brought  for  sacrifice  :  a  flock  of  vultures  attacked  an  eagle's  nest  in 
his  garden,  threw  out  the  uiifledged  eaglets  upon  the  ground  and 
drove  the  old  birds  away ;  and  when  he  sent  to  Delphi  to  consult  the 
oracle,  the  responses  were  dark  and  fearful. 

28.  The  reverses  threatened  were  brought  upon  him  by  the  wick- 
edness of  Sextus,  one  of  his  sons.  It  is  related  that  wliile  the  Ro- 
mans were  besieging  Ardea,*  a  Rutulian  city,  Sextus,  with  hid 
brothers  Titus  and  Aruns,  and  their  cousin  Collatinus,  happened  to 
be  disputing,  over  their  wine,  aboul  the  good  qualities  of  their  wives 
when,  to  settle  the  dispute,  they  agreed  to  visit  their  homes  by  sur- 
prise, and,  seeing  with  their  own  eyes  how  their  wives  were  then  em- 
ployed, thus  decide  which  was  the  worthiest  lady.  So  they  hastily 
rode,  first  to  Home,  where  they  found  the  wives  of  the  three  Tar- 
quins  feasting  and  making  merry.  Tliey  then  proceeded  to  CoUdtia," 
the  residence  of  Collatinus,  where,  although  it  was  then  late  at  night, 
they  found  his  wife  Lucretia,  with  her  maids  around  her,  all  busy 
working  at  the  loom.  On  their  return  to  the  camp  all  agreed  thai 
Lucretia  was  the  worthiest  lady. 

29.  But  a  spirit  of  wicked  passion  had  seized  upon  Sextus,  and  a 
few  days  later  he  went  alone  to  Collatia,  and  being  hospitably  lodged 
in  his  kinsman's  house,  violated  the  honor  of  Lucretia.     Thereupon 

1.  jJrdca,  a  city  of  L&tiniD,  and  the  capital  of  the  RiUulians,  was  about  twenty-four  mile* 
«>ath  from  Rome,  and  throe  miles  from  the  sea.  Some  ruins  <»f  the  ancient  city  are  still  visible, 
kod  bear  the  name  of  Ardea.    (Mapa  Nos.  VILL  and  X.) 

2.  CoUdtioy  a  town  of  L&ilum,  was  neiir  the  south  bank  of  the  river  A  nio,  twelve  or  thirteen 
miles  eait  from  Rome,  lla  ruim  may  still  be  traced  on  a  hill  which  bai  obtained  the  name  of 
CMtUiaei*.    C-^aps  Nos.  VUI.  and  X.) 
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she  sent  in  haste  for  her  father,  and  husband,  and  other  relatives, 
and  haying  told  them  of  the  wicked  deed  of  Sestus,  and  made  them 
Bwear  that  they  would  avenge  it,  she  drew  a  knife  from  her  bosom 
and  stabbed  herself  to  the  Leart.  The  vow  was  renewed  over  the 
dead  body,  and  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  who  had  long  concealed  patri- 
otic resolutions  under  the  mask  of  pretended  stupidity,  and  thus 
saved  his  life  from  the  jealousy  of  Tarquin,  exhibited  the  corpse  to 
the  people,  whom  be  influenced,  by  his  eloquence,  to  pronoimce  sen- 
tence of  banishment  against  Tarquin  and  his  family,  and  to  decbure 
that  the  dignity  of  king  should  be  abolished  forever.     (510  B.  C.) 


SECTION   II. 


THE   aOUAN   REPUBLIC,   FROM   THE   ABOLITION   OF   BOTALTY,    510  B.On 
TO  THE   BKQINNING   OK   THE   WARS  WITH   CARTHAGE: 

263  a  a  =  247  tears. 

ANALYSIS.  I.  Roynlty  abolishod.  The  laws  of  Serviiia  refistablished.  Consuls  el6cto(L~ 
S.  ArislocralJc  chiiractcr  of  the  goveruraenl.  The  sirugj^le  between  the  patricians  and  ple- 
beians begins.— 3.  Extent  of  Roman  territory. — 4.  ConHplracy  In  favor  of  the  Tarquins.  Etrus'. 
CAN  WAR.— 5.  Conflicting  accounts.  Legend  of'  the  Etrus'  can  war.  [Cluslum.]— 6.  The  story 
of  Mutius  ScsBV'ola. — 7.  Farther  account  of  the  Roman  legend.  The  probable  truth. — 8.  Hu- 
miliating condiliou  of  the  plebeians  after  the  Etrus  Ciin  war.— 9.  Continued  contentious.  The 
office  of  Dictator.— 10.  Circumstances  of  the  first  Plkbkian  Insurrkction.  [  Volsclans.] — 11. 
Confusion.  Withdrawal  of  the  Plebeians.  [Mons  Sacer.]— 12.  Tlio  terms  of  reconciliation- 
OtHce  and  power  of  the  Tribunks. — 13.  League  with  the  Latins  and  Uerniciuns. — 14.  VoL- 
8CIAN  AND  iE^jniAN  WARS.  Contradictory  statements.  [^Eqtiiana.  CorlDll.]  Proposal  of 
Coriol&nus. — 15.  His  trial — exile — and  war  against  the  Romiins. — 16.  Tlie  *t(^ry  of  Ciucinutus. — 
17.  The  public  laiKls— luid  the  fate  of  Spurius  Ciisaius.— 18.  Ck)ntimied  demands  of  the  people. 
Election  and  ofHct?  of  the  Dkckv'tirs. — 19.  The  laws  of  the  decern' ylr».—29.  The  decern'* 
y\n  ore  continued  In  oflloe — their  additional  laws— and  tyranny.— 21.  The  story  of  Virginia. — 
S2.  Overthrviw  of  the  decern'  virs,  and  death  of  Appius.— 23.  Plebeian  iunovalions.  The  office 
of  Cknsorp.— 24.  Koine,  as  viewed  by  the  surroimdliig  people.  Circumstances  that  led  to  Ihe 
WAR  wiTu  Vkii.  [Situation  of  Veil.]— 25.  Destruction  of  Veii,  and  extension  of  Roman 
territory. 

20.  Callic  Invasion.  Circumstances  of  ibe  Introduction  of  the  Gauls  Into  Italy.  [Olaalplno 
Gaul-]- 27  The  Roman' ambassadors.  Conduct  of  Brennus.— 28.  The  Romans  doGBated  by  the 
(iauU.  General  abandonment  of  Rome.  (T'he  AUla.  Roman  Forum.]— 29.  Entrance  of  Ibe 
(iauls  Into  the  city.  Massacre  of  the  SenaSors.  Rome  ])lundcred  and  burned.— 30.  Vain  at- 
tempts to  storm  the  clt^tdel.  The  Roman  legend  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls.  The  mora 
probable  account.  [Tlie  Venetians.]- 31.  The  rebuilding  of  Rome.— 32,  Renewal  of  the  Ple* 
BKiAN  AND  Patrician  contests.  Philanthropy  and  subsequent  history  of  ManJlus. — 33.  Con- 
tinued oppression  of  the  plcbeianK.— 34.  Groat  reforms  made  by  Licinius  Stolo  and  Lucius  Sex- 
tos. The  office  of  Prj'.tor.— 35.  Progress  of  the  Roman  power.  The  Samnlte  dinfederaejr 
(The  Samnltes.]— 36.  t'lRsT  Samnitr  war.  [Cap'ua.]  Lea^o  with  titf  SaniniteA.  i4UUi 
war.— 37  Second  Samnitr  war.— Defeat  of  the  RomaaSi  and  renewed  alMmoo.    CQRiMtiBe 
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Fbrtai)— 38.  The  senate  dcclarps  the  treaty  void.  Magnanimity  of  Pontins.— 39.  The  tihed 
Bamhitk  war.  Fate  of  PoriUua.  [Urn'bruuj — 40.  War  with  tdk  Tarkntinks  and  Pyr' 
RHrs.— 41.  First  cncnuiiter  of  Pyr  rtiua  with  the  Uumans.— 42.  Pyr'rhua  attempts  negotiation. 
Bis  second  battle.— 43.  Story  of  ihe  goiierosUy  of  Fabriclus,  aiii  magnanimity  of  PvT'rhus. 
Pyr*  rhus  pu8sc»  over  to  Slcily—returna,  and  renews  Uie  war— Is  defcaled— and  abandons  Italy 
Boman  supremacy  over  all  Italy.  [Rubicon.  Amiis.  Tuscan  Sea.] — 14.  Alliance  with  Eg>pt 
SSdlian  aflaira.    Widening  circle  of  Raman  history. 

1.  As  narrated  at  the  close  of  the  previous  section,  royalty  was 
abolished  at  Eome,  after  an  existence  of  two  Jiundred  and  forty 
years.  The  whole  Roman  people  took  an  oath  that  whoever  should 
express  a  wish  to  rule  as  king  should  be  declared  an  outlaw.  The 
laws  of  Servius  were  reestablished,  and,  according  to  the 

code  which  he  had  proposed,  the  royal  power  was  in- 
trusted to  two  consuls,*  annually  elected.     The  first  chosen  were 
Butus  and  Collatinus. 

2.  From  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  and  the  downfall  of  mon- 
archy, is  dated  the  commencement  of  what  is  called  the  Roman 
Itepiiblic.  Yet  the  government  was  at  this  time  entirely  aristo- 
cratical ;  for  all  political  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility, 
firom  whom  the  consuls  were  chosen,  and  there  was  no  third  party 
to  hold  the  balance  of  power  between  them  and  the  people.  Hence 
arose  a  struggle  between  these  two  divisions  of  the  body  politic ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  balance  was  properly  adjusted  by  the  in- 
creased privileges  of  the  plebeians,  and  a  more  equal  distribution  of 
power,  that  the  commonwealth  attained  that  strength  and  influence 
which  preeminently  exalted  Rome  above  the  surrounding  nations. 

3.  The  territory  possessed  by  Rome  under  the  last  of  the  kings 
is  known,  from  a  treaty  made  with  Carthage  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Republic,  to  have  extended  at  least  seventy  miles  along  the  coast 
south  of  the  Tiber.  Yet  all  this  sea-coast  was  destined  to  be  lost 
to  Rome  by  civil  dissensions  and  bad  government,  before  her  power 
was  to  be  firmly  established  there. 

a  The  eonsmts  had  at  first  nearly  the  sane  power  as  the  kings;  and  all  other  mag;s!r»v« 
were  subject  to  them»  except  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  They  summoned  the  meetings  of  the 
■rnalc  and  of  the  iuwomb|ia<»  of  the  people— they  ha<l  the  chief  direction  of  the  foreign  afliorij 
of  th«»  govenment — tliey  lovietl  soldions  app<»lii*e\i  most  of  Jhe  military  ofBcers,  and,  'n  lime 
of  war,  hod  supreme  command  of  the  armies.  In  d^ingerous  conjunctures  they  were  armed 
with  absolute  power  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  that  '^  they  siiould  take  cure  that  the  republic 
receives  no  harm.''  Their  badges  of  ofHce  were  the  toi^a  prftttnta^  or  mantle  bordered  with 
pnrple,  and  an  ivory  sceptre  ;  and  when  they  appeared  in  public  Ihey  were  accompanied  by 
twelve  offlccrs  called  iietors,  each  of  whom  carried  a  bundle  of  rods,  (fas'iesj)  with  an  aaa 
iseekru)  plact^  in  the  middle  of  them  ;— the  former  denoting  the  jtower  of  scourging,  or  of 
f  puBiahoient— and  tlie  latter,  ti>e  |H)wer  of  life  and  leatb. 
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4.  The  efforts  of  Tarquin  to  recover  the  throne  gave  rise  to  a  con- 
spiracy among  some  of  the  younger  patricians  who  had  shared  in 
the  tyrant's  extortions.  Among  the  conspirators  were  the  sons  of 
Brutus ;  and  the  duty  of  pronouncing  their  fate  devolved  upon  the 
consul  their  father,  who,  laying  aside  parental  affection,  and  acting 
the  part  of  the  magistral  only,  condemned  them  to  death.  The 
n.  ETRus'  CAN  cause  of  the  Tarquins  was  also  espoused  by  the  Etrus'- 

WAE.       cans,  t<i  whom  they  had  fled  for  protection,  and  thus  a  war 
was  kindled  between  the  two  people. 

5.  The  accounts  of  the  events  and  results  of  this  war  are  exceed- 
ingly conflicting.  The  ancient  Roman  legend  relates  that  when 
Porsenna,  king  of  Clusium,*  the  most  powerful  of  the  Etrus'can 
princes,  led  an  overwhelming  force  against  Rome,  the  Romans  were 
at  first  repulsed,  and  fled  across  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  Tiber ; 
and  that  the  army  was  saved  by  the  valor  of  Horatius  C6cles,  who 
alone  defended  the  pass  against  thousands  of  the  enemy,  until  the 
bridge  was  broken  down  in  the  rear,  when  he  plunged  into  the  stream, 
and,  amid  a  shower  of  darts,  safely  regained  the  opposite  shore. 

6.  It  is  farther  related,  that  when  Porsenna  had  reduced  Rome 
to  extremities  by  famine,  a  young  man,  Mutius  Scaev'  ola,  undertook, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Senate,  to  assassinate  the  invading  king. 
Making  his  way  into  the  Etrus'  can  camp,  he  slew  one  of  the  king's 
attendants,  whom  ho  mistook  for  Porsenna.  Being  disarmed,  and 
threatened  with  torture,  he  scornfully  thrust  his  right  hand  into  the 
flame,  where  he  held  it  until  it  was  consumed,  to  show  that  the  rack 
had  no  terrors  for  him.  The  king,  admiring  such  heroism,  gave  him 
his  life  and  liberty,  when  Scaev'  ola  warned  him,  as  a  token  of  grati- 
tude, to  make  peace,  for  that  three  hundred  young  patricians,  as  brave 
as  himself,  had  conspired  to  destroy  him,  and  that  he,  Scaev'  ola,  had 
only  been  chosen  by  lot  to  make  the  first  attempt. 

7.  The  Roman  legend  asserts  that  Porsenna,  alarmed  for  his  life, 
offered  terms  of  peace,  which  were  agreed  upon.  And  yet  it  is  known, 
from  other  evidence,  that  the  Romans,  about  this  time,  surrendere*! 
their  city,  and  became  tributary  to  the  Etrus'  cans ;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  when,  soon  after,  Porsenna  was  defeated  in  a  war  with  the 
Latins,  the  Romans  embraced  the  opportunity  to  legain  their  inde- 
pendence. 

8.  It  was  only  while  the  attempts  of  the  Tarquins  to  regain  the 

L  Clusinm^  now  (Aitfst\  was  a  town  of  Etriiria,  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  rlrer 
CUnls,  a  tributary  of  ibo  Tiber,  about  elglUy-flvo  miles  noHb-west  0*001  llom^^Map  No.  VTIl.) 
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throne  excited  alarm,  and  the  Etrus'  can  war  continued,  that  the  gov- 
ernment under  the  first  consuls  was  administered  with  justice  and 
moderation.  When  these  dangers  were  over,  the  patriciant  again 
began  to  exert  their  t\Tanny  over  the  plebeians,  and  as  nearly  all 
the  wealth  of  the  State  had  been  engrossed  by  the  former,  the  latter 
were  reduced  to  a  condition  differing  little  from  tiie  most  abject 
slavery.  A  decree  against  a  plebeian  debtor  made  not  only  him, 
but  his  children  also,  slaves  to  the  creditor,  w^o  might  imprison, 
&:;ourge,  or  otherwise  maltreat  them. 

9.  The  contentions  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  were  at 
length  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  time  of  war  the  latter  re- 
fused to  enlist ;  and  as  the  consuls,  for  some  cause  now  unknown' 
could  not  be  confided  in,  the  plebeians  were  induced  to  consent  tc 
the  creation  of  a  dictator^  who,  during  six  months,  had  m.  office  of 
supreme  power,  not  only  over  patricians,  plebeians,  and  i>ictatob. 
consuls,  but  also  over  the  laws  themselves.  Under  a  former  law  of 
Valerius  the  people  had  the  right  of  appeal  from  a  sentence  of  the 
'wnsul  to  a  general  assembly  of  the  citizens ;  but  from  the  decision 
of  the  dictator  there  was  no  appeal,  and  as  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Senate,  this  office  gave  additiomil  power  to  the  patrician  order .«^ 

10.  During  a  number  of  years  dictators  continued  to  be  appointed 
in  times  of  great  public  danger ;  but  they  gave  only  a  temporary 
calm  to  the  popular  dissensions.  It  was  during  a  war  with  the  Vol- 
scians^  and  Sabines  that  the  long-accumulating  resentment  of  the 
plebeians  against  the  patricians  first  broke  forth  in  open  iv.  plebeian 
insurrection.  An  old  man,  haggard  and  in  rags,  pale  insurrkotion 
and  famishmg,  escaping  from  his  creditor's  prison,  and  bearing  the 
marks  of  cruel  treatment,  implored  the  aid  of  the  people.  A  crowd 
gathered  around  him.  He  showed  them  the  scars  that  he  had  re- 
ceived in  war,  and  ho  was  recognized  as  a  brave  captain  who  had 
fought  for  his  country  in  eight  and  twenty  battles.  His  house  and 
farm-yard  having  been  plundered  bythe  enemy  in  the  Etrus'  can  war, 

1.  The  Volicians  were  the  most  southern  of  the  tribes  that  inhabited  Mlium.  Their  terri- 
tory, attending  along  the  coast  southward  fVora  Anlhim  about  flAy  miles,  swarmed  with  cities 
fiUed  with  a  hardy  and  warlike  race.    {^Map$  Nos.  VIII.  and  X.) 

a.  The  office  of  dictator  had  existed  at  Alba  and  other  Latin  towns  long  beTore  this  time. 
The  authority  of  all  the  other  magistrates,  except  that  of  the  tribunes,  (see  p.  138,;  ceased  as 
K>oa  as  the  dictator  was  appointed.  He  had  the  power  of  life  and  death,  except  i)er^ 
bAps  iu  the  cose  of  knights  and  seuaiors,  and  from  his  decision  there  was  no  appeal ;  but  for 
any  abuse  of  his  power  he  might  bo  called  to  accotml  after  his  resignation  or  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  ofDce.  At  first  the  dictator  was  taken  from  the  p.itrician  ranks  only ;  but  about  the 
year  356  D.  a  it  was  opened  by  C.  Marcius  to  the  plebeians  also.    See  Niebnhft  Rome,  L  S70 
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famine  bad  first  compelled  him  to  sell  his  all,  and  then  to  borrow; 
and  when  he  could  not  pay,  his  creditors  had  obtained  judgment 
against  him  and  his  two  sous,  and  had  put  them  in  chains.  (495 
B  C.) 

11.  Confusion  and  uproar  spread  through  the  city.  All  who  had 
been  pledged  for  debt  were  clamorous  for  relief;  the  people  spumed 
the  summons  to  enlist  in  the  legions ;  compulsion  was  impossible, 
and  the  Senate  knew  not  how  to  act.  At  length  the  promises  of  the 
consuls  appeased  the  tumult ;  but  finally  the  plebeians,  after  having 
been  repeatedly  deceived,  deserted  their  officers  in  the  very  midst 
of  war,  and  marched  in  a  body  to  Mons  Sacer,*  or  the  Sacred  Mount, 
within  three  miles  of  Rome,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  vast  mul 
titude  of  their  discontented  brethren.  (493  B.  C.) 

12.  After  much  negotiation,  a  reconciliation  was  finally  effected 
on  the  terms  that  all  contracts  of  insolvent  debtors  should  be  can- 
celled ;  that  those  who  had  incurred  slavery  for  debt  should  recover 
their  freedom  ;  that  the  Valerian  law  should  be  enforced,  and  that 
two  annual  magistrates,  (afterwards  increased  to  five,)  called  trib 

V.  TRIBUNES  '^nes^^  whose  persons  were  to  be  inviolable,  should  be 

OF  THE      chosen  by  the  people  to  watch  over  their  rights,  and  pre- 

PEOPLE.     ^^^^  ^^^  abuses  of  authority.     It  will  be  seen  that  the 

power  of  the  tribunes,  so  humble  in  its  origin,  eventually  acquired  a 

preponderating  influence  in  the  State,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 

monarchical  supremacy.** 

13.  During  the  same  year  that  the  office  of  the  tribunes  waa 
created,  a  perpetual  league  was  made  with  the  Latins,  (493  B.  C.) 
and  seven  years  later  with  the  Hernicians,  who  inhabited  the  north- 
eastern parts  of  Latium,  both  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  in  the 
contracting  parties,  and  not,  as  before,  on  the  basis  of  Roman  supe- 

1.  Tbo  Mom»  Sater,  or  **  Socrod  Mountain,^  is  n  low  range  or  Bondstone  hills  extending 
along  the  riirht  bank  of  the  Anto,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Tiber,  about  throe  miles  ftoiu 
Rome.    (Maps  No*.  VUL  and  X.) 

a.  Tlie  tribunes  of  the  people  wore  no  exterual  marks  of  distinction ;  but  an  officer  caled 
arator  attended  them,  to  clenr  the  way  and  summon  people.  Tlieir  chief  power  at  first  con- 
sisted in  preventing,  or  arresting,  by  the  word  veto,  **  X  forbid,^  any  measure  which  they 
tliought  deinmcnial  to  the  interests  of  the  people. 

b.  After  the  plebeians  had  withdrawn  to  the  "  Sncrcd  Monnt,"  the  Senate  despatched  an 
embassy  of  ten  men,  bended  by  Menenius  Agrippa,  to  treat  with  the  insiirucnls.  Agrippa  If 
•aid,  on  Uiis  occasion,  to  liaro  related  to  the  people  IhcHince  well-known  fat)ie  of  the  Delly  and 
the  Membere.  The  latter,  provoked  at  seeing  all  the  fruits  of  their  toll  and  care  applied  to 
the  use  of  tlio  belly,  refused  to  perlbrm  any  more  labor ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  whole 
body  was  in  dunger  of  perishing.  The  people  understood  the  moral  of  the  fable,  aiid  wen 
JMui)  to  entier  upon  a  negotiation. 
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riority.  These  leagues  made  with  cities  that  were  once  subject  to 
the  Romans,  show  that  the  Roman  power  had  been  greatly  dimin- 
ished by  the  plebeian  and  aristocratic  contentions  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Republic. 

14.  In  the  interval  between  these  treaties,  occurred  important 
-wars  with  the  Volscians  and  -^uians.*     The  historical  y,^  volsoian 
contradictions  of  this  period  are  so  numerous,  that  little    and  ^qui- 
relianee  can  be  placed  on  the  details  of  these  wars ;  but     ^^  ^^^"^ 
it  is  evident  that  the  Volscians  and  iEIquians  were  defeated,  and  that 
Gains  Marcius,  a  Roman  nobleman,  acquired  the  surname  of  CorioU- 
Dus  from  his  bravery  at  the  capture  of  the  Volscian  town  of  Corioli^ 
and  that  Lucius  Quinctius,  called  Cincinnatus,  acquired  great  dis- 
tinction by  his  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  j^quians.     Coriolanus 
belonged  to  the  patrician  order,  and  was  an  enemy  of  the  tribunes ; 
and  it  is  related  that  when,  during  a  famine,  a  Sicilian  prince  sent  a 
large  supply  of  com  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  citizens,  Coriola- 
nus proposed  in  the  Senate  that  the  plebeians  should  not  share  in 
the  subsidy  until  they  had  surrendered  the  privileges  which  they  had 
acquired  by  their  recent  secession. 

15.  The  rage  of  the  plebeians  was  excited  by  this  proposition,  and 
they  would  have  proceeded  to  violence  against  Corioldnus,  had  not 
the  tribunes  summoned  him  to  trial  before  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  senators  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  save  him,  but  the 
commons  condemned  him  to  exile.  Enraged  by  this  treatment,  ho 
went  over  to  the  Volscians — was  appointed  a  general  in  their  armies 
— and,  after  defeating  the  Romans  in  several  engagements,  laid  siege 
to  the  city,  which  must  have  surrendered  had  not  a  deputation  of 
Roman  matrons,  headed  by  the  wife  and  the  mother  of  Coriolanus, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  grant  his  countrymen  terms  of  peace.  It  is 
said  that  on  his  return  to  the  Volscians  ho  lost  his  life  in  a  popular 
tumult ;  but  a  tradition  relates  that  he  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age, 
and  that  he  was  often  heard  to  exclaim,  "  How  miserable  is  the  con- 
dition of  an  old  man  in  banishment." 

16.  It  is  related  that  during  the  war  with  the  -ZEquians  the  enemy 
had  surrounded  the  Roman  consul  in  a  defile,  where  there  was  neither 
forage  for  the  horses  nor  food  for  the  men.     In  this  extremity,  the 

1.  The  Xquians  dwelt  prlncfpally  In  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  north  orihxit  stream,  and 
between  the  Sabines  c-id  the  Mars!.    {Maps  Nos.  VIII.  and  X.) 

S.  CorUli  li  supposed  to  have  been  about  tweuty-two  or  twenty-three  miles  south-east  fVnit 
Bome.  A  bill  now  known  by  the  name  of  Monte  Oiove^  is  thouf^ht,  with  some  degree  of  prob> 
Ability,  to  represent  the  site  of  this  ancient  Volscian  city.    (^Map  No.  X.) 
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Senate  and  people  chose  Cincinndtus  dictator,  and  sending  in  haste 
to  inform  him  of  his  election,  the  deputies  found  him  at  work  in  his 
field,  dressed  in  the  plain  habit  of  a  Roman  farmer.  After  ho  had 
put  on  his  toga,  or  cloak,  that  he  might  receive  the  message  of  the 
Senate  in  a  becoming  manner,  he  was  saluted  as  dictator,  and  con- 
ducted into  the  city.  He  soon  raised  an  army,  surrounded  the  enemy, 
and  took  their  whole  force  prisoners,  and  at  the  end  of  sixteen  days, 
having  accomplished  the  deliverance  of  his  country,  resigned  his 
power,  and  returned  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  private  life.* 

17.  The  first  ac<juisitions  of  territory  made  by  the  Romans  appear 
to  have  been  divided  among  the  people  at  large ;  but  of  late  the  con- 
quered lands  had  been  suffered  to  pass,  by  connivance,  occupation,  or 
purchase,  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the  patricians.  The  complaints 
of  the  plebeians  on  this  subject  at  length  induced  one  of  the  consuls, 
Spurius  Cass! us,  to  propose  a  division  of  recently-conquered  lands 
into  small  estates,  for  the  poorer  classes,  who,  he  maintained,  were 
justly  entitled  to  their  proportionate  share,  as  their  valor  and  labors 
had  helped  to  acquire  them.  But  while  this  proposition  alarmed 
the  Senate  and  patricians  with  danger  to  their  property,  the  motivca 
of  Cassius  appear  to  have  been  distnisted  by  all  classes,  for  he  was 
charged  with  aiming  at  kingly  power,  and,  being  convicted,  was  ig- 
nominiously  belicaded,  and  his  house  razed  to  the  ground.  (458  B.  C.) 

18.  Still  the  i)eople  continued  to  demand  a  share  in  the  conquered 
lands,  now  forming  the  estates  of  tlie  wealthy,  and,  as  the  only  way 
of  evading  the  diflficulty,  the  Senate  kept  the  nation  almost  constantly 
in^plved  in  war.  During  thirty  years  succeeding  the  death  of  Cas 
sius,  the  history  of  the  Republic  is  occupied  with  desultory  wars 
waged  against  the  ^quians  and  Volscians,  and  with  continued  strug- 
gles between  the  patricians  and  plebeians.  At  length  the  tribunes 
succeeded  in  getting  their  number  increased  from  five  to  ten,  when 
the  Senate,  despairing  of  being  able  to  divert  the  people  any  longer 
from  their  purpose,  consented  to  the  appointment  of  ten  persons, 

VII.  THE     hence  called  decern  virs^  who  were  to  compile  a  body  of 

DECEMVIRS,  la^vs  for  the  commonwealth,  and  to  exercise  all  the  pow 

ers  of  government  until  the  laws  should  bo  completed.     (451  B.  C.) 

19.  After  several  months'  deliberation,  this  body  produced  a  3od6 

ft.  It  should  be  remnrked  hercs  that  Die  story  of  Clnciiin&tiu  formed  the  subject  oi  a  beauu* 
ftel  poem,  to  the  substmico  of  which  most  writers  hare  given  the  credit  of  hSslorco]  authe» 
t^ijj  altbouffh  Niebiihr  li.ns  shown  that  Uie  truth  of  the  legend  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
criticism,    f^ee  Niebuhr,  vuL  ii.  pp.  125-C.  and  Arnold's  Rome,  I.  pp.  131-5.  and  notes.) 
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of  laws,  engraven  on  ten  tables,  which  continued,  down  to  the  time 
of  the  emperors,  to  be  the  basis  of  the  civil  and  penal  jurisprudence 
of  the  Roman  people,  though  almost  concealed  from  view  under  the 
enormous  mass  of  additions  piled  upon  it.  The  new  constitution 
aimed  at  establishing  the  legal  equality  of  all  the  citizens,  and  there 
Tras  a  show  of  dividing  the  great  offices  of  State  cr^ually  between  patri- 
oians  and  plebeians,  but  the  exact  character  of  the  ten  tables  cannot 
now  be  satisfactorily  distinguished  from  two  others  that  were  sub- 
Bequently  enacted. 

20.  After  the  task  of  the  decemvirs  had  been  completed,  all  classes 
cmited  in  continuing  their  office  for  another  year  ;  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  patricians  and  plebeians  was  elected ;  but  the  foiiner  appear 
to  have  sought  seats  in  the  government  for  the  purpose  of  overthrow- 
ing the  constitution.  The  decemvirs  now  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
enacted  two  additional  tables  of  laws,  by  which  the  plebeians  were 
greatly  oppressed,  for,  among  the  laws  attributed  to  the  tivelve  tables, 
wo  find  that  although  all  classes  were  liable  to  impri.^onment  for 
debt,  yet  the  pledging  of  the  person  affected  plebeians  only, — that  the 
latter  were  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  public  lands, — that 
iheir  intermarriage  with  patricians  was  prohibited, — and  that  consuls 
could  be  elected  from  the  patrician  order  only.  Moreover,  the  de- 
cemvirs now  refused  to  lay  down  the  powers  of  government  which 
had  been  temporarily  granted  them,  and,  secretly  supported  by  the 
patricians,  ruled  without  control,  thus  establishing  a  tyrannical  oli- 
garchy. 

21.  At  length  a  private  injury  accomplished  what  wrongs  of  a 
niore  public  nature  had  failed  to  effect.  Appius  Claudius,  a  leading 
decemvir,  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Virginia,  daughter  of 
Virginius,  a  patrician  officer ;  but  finding  her  betrothed  to  another,  in 
order  to  accomplish  his  purpose  he  procured  a  base  dependant  to 
claim  her  as  his  slave.  As  had  been  concerted,  Virginia  was  brought 
before  the  tribunal  of  Appius  himself,  who,  by  an  iniquitous  decision, 
ordered  her  to  be  surrendered  to  the  claimant.  It  was  then  that  the 
distracted  father,  having  no  other  means  of  preserving  his  daughter's 
honor,  stabbed  her  to  the  heart  in  the  presence  of  the  court  and  the 
Assembled  people.  (448  B.  C.) 

22.  A  general  indignation  against  the  decemvirs  spread  through  the 
city ;  the  army  took  part  with  the  people ;  the  power  of  the  decern- 
virs  was  overthrown  ;  and  the  ancient  forms  of  government  were  re« 
stored ;  while  additional  rights  were  conceded  to  the  commons,  by 
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giving  to  their  yotes,  in  certain  cases,  the  authority  3f  law.  Appius, 
haviug  been  impeached,  died  in  prison,  probably  by  his  own  hand 
before  the  day  appointed  for  his  trial. 

23.  Other  plebeian  innovations  followed.  After  a  difficult  strug- 
gle the  marriage  law  was  repealed,  (B.  G.  445,)  and  two  years  latei 
military  tribunes,  with  consular  powers,  were  chosen  from  the  ple- 
beian ranks.  One  important  duty  of  the  consuls  had  been  the  taking 
of  the  census  once  in  every  five  years,  and  a  new  distribution  of  the 
people,  at  such  times,  among  the  different  classes  or  ranks,  according 
to  their  property,  character,  and  families.  But  the  patricians,  un- 
willing that  this  power  should  devolve  upon  the  plebeians,  stipulated 
that  these  duties  of  the  consular  office  should  be  disjoined  from  the 
military  tribuneship,  and  conferred  upon  two  new  officers  of  patrician 

VIII.  OFFICE  birth,  who  were  denominated  censors ;»    and  thus  the 
OF  CENSORS,  long-continued  efforts  of  the  people  to  obtain,  from  their 

own  number,  the  election  of  officers  with  full  consular  powers,  were 

defeated. 

24.  But  while  dissensions  continued  to  mark  the  domestic  coimcils 
of  the  Romans  with  the  appearance  of  divided  strength  and  wasted 
energies,  the  state  of  affairs  presented  a  different  aspect  to  the  sur- 
rounding people.  They  saw  in  Rome  only  a  nation  of  warriors  that 
had  already  recovered  the  strength  it  had  lost  by  a  revolutionary 
change  of  government,  and  that  was  now  marching  on  to  increased 
dominion  without  any  signs  of  weakness  in  the  foreign  wars  it  had  to 
maintain.  Veii,*  the  wealthiest  and  most  important  of  the  Etruscan 
cities,  had  long  been  a  check  to  the  progress  of  the  Romans  north  of 
the  Tiber,  and  had  often  sought  occat>ion  to  provoke  hostilities  with 

IX.  WAR     the  young  republic.     At  length  the  chief  of  the  people 
wiTB  VEIL   of  Veil  put  to  death  the  Roman  ambassadors  ;  and  the 
Roman  Senate,  being  refused  satisfaction  for  the  outrage,  formally 
resolved  that  Veil  should  be  destroyed. 

25.  The  Etruscan  armies  that  marched  to  the  rolief  of  Veil  were 

1.  VHij  nnmerous  romafns  of  which  6U11  exist,  was  about  twelve  miles  north  fVom  BoznOi  «t 
t  place  now  known  by  the  name  otVInsola  Fame^e.    {Maps  Nos.  VIII.  and  X.) 

a.  An  Important  duty  of  the  censorg  was  that  of  Inspecting  the  morals  of  the  people.  They 
had  the  power  of  inflicting  various  marks  of  disgrace  upon  Uiose  who  deserved  iL, — such  as  ex- 
cluding a  senator  from  the  senate-house— depriving  a  knight  of  his  public  horse  if  he  did  not 
take  proper  care  of  it;— and  of  pisiishiug,  In  various  ways  those  who  did  not  cultivate  tlieir 
1  properly— those  who  liveil  too  long  unmarried— and  those  who  were  of  dissolute  raoi. 
"^^v  had  charge,  also,  of  the  public  works,  and  of  letting  out  the  public  lands.  The 
«or  was  esteemed  highly  honorable.  In  ulluHlon  to  the  sovcrliy  with  which  Calo 
isXiorz'od  its  dulioa,  he  is  conunouly  styleJ,  ul  the  present  day,  *'  CiOo  the  Oqiukh>" 
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repeatedly  defeated  by  the  Roman  legions,  and  the  people  of  Veil 
were  finally  compelled  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their  city,  which  was 
taken  by  the  Koman  dictator,  Camillus,  after  a  blockade  and  siege 
of  nearly  ten  years.  (396  B.  C.)  The  spoil  taken  from  the  con- 
quered city  was  given  to  the  army,  the  captives  "were  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State^  and  the  ornaments  and  images  of  the  gods  were 
transferred  to  Home.  The  conquerors  also  wreaked  their  vengeance 
on  the  towns  which  had  aided  Veii  in  the  war,  and  the  lloman  territory 
was  extended  farther  north  of  the  Tiber  than  at  any  previous  period. 

26.  But  while  the  llomans  were  enjoying  the  imaginary  security 
which  these  successful  wars  had  given  them,  they  were  suddenly  as- 
sailed by  a  new  enemy,  which  threatened  the  extinction  of  the  Ro- 
man name.  During  the  recent  Etruscan  wars,  a  vast  horde  of  barb^ 
rians  of  the  Gallic  or  Celtic  race  had  crossed  the  Alps  x.  oaiuo 
from  the  unknown  regions  of  the  north,  and  had  sat  down  invasion. 
in  the  plains  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the  country  known  as  Cisalpino 
Gaul.'  Tradition  relates  that  an  injured  citizen  of  Clusium,  au 
Etruscan  city,  went  over  the  mountains  to  these  Gauls,  taking  willi 
him  a  quantity  of  the  fruits  and  wines  of  Italy,  and  promised  these 
rude  people  that  if  they  would  leave  their  own  inhospitable  country 
and  follow  him,  the  land  which  produced  all  these  good  things 
should  be  theirs,  for  it  was  inhabited  by  an  unwarlike  race ;  where- 
upon the  whole  Gallic  people,  with  their  women  and  children,  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  marched  direct  to  Clusium.  (391  B.  C.) 

27.  Certain  it  is  that  the  people  of  Clusium  sought  aid  from  the  Ro- 
mans, who  ^ent  three  of  the  nobility  to  remonstrate  with  the  Brennus, 
or  chiefiain  of  the  Gauls,  but  as  the  latter  treated  them  with  derision, 
they  forgot  their  sacred  character  as  ambassador*,  and  joined  the 
Clusians  in  a  sally  against  the  besiegers.  Immediately  Brennus 
ordered  a  retreat,  that  he  might  not  be  guilty  of  shedding  the  blood 
of  ambassadors,  and  forthwith  demanded  satisfaction  of  the  Roman 
seoato;  and  when  this  was  refused  he  broke  up  his  camp  before 
Clusium  and  took  up  his  march  for  Rome  at  the  head  of  seventy 
thousand  of  his  people. 

28.  Eleven  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  AI'  ia,'  a  battle 

1.  aaaipitu  Ook/,  meaning «"  Gaol  Uiis  side  of  the  Alps,**  tr  dtstingulsh  H  trom  *•  Gaul  b^ 
jood  Uie  Alpa,**  embraced  all  ttiat  ponion  of  Northern  Italy  that  was  watered  by  the  river  Pl> 
UKl  its  numerooa  tribatariee,  extending  soiuh  on  tlie  Adriatic  coast  to  Um  rirer  Rubicon,  aaA 
en  the  Tuscan  coast  to  tiie  rirer  Macra.    {Map  No.  IX.) 

^JbeM'iOy  now  the  ^Ia,  was  a  small  stream  that  (lowed  into  Uie  Tiber  (h>m  *bc  »m, 
tbout  (en  miles  norttMast  from  Rome.    {,Maf  No.  \,} 
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was  fought,  and  the  Romans,  forty  tiiousand  in  number,  wore  defeat* 
ed.  (390  B.  C.)  Breunus  meditated  a  sudden  inarch  to  Home  to  con- 
summate his  victory,  but  his  troops,  abandon  nig  themselves  to  pillage, 
rioting,  and  drunkenness,  refused  to  obc^'  tlie  voice  of*  tlicir  leader, 
and  thus,  the  attack  being  delayed,  the  exisfcuce  of  the  lloman  na- 
tion was  saved.  The  defeat  on  the  Al'  ia  liad  rendered  it  impossible 
to  defend  the  city,  but  a  tliousand  armed  Ilomans  took  possession  of 
tlie  capitol  and  the  citadel,  and  laying  in  a  store  of  provisions  deter- 
mined to  maintain  their  post  to  the  last  extremity,  while  the  mass  of 
the  population  sought  refuge  in  th(?  neighborinir  towns,  bearing  witii 
them  their  riches,  and  tlie  principal  objects  oF  their  religious  venera- 
tion. But  while  the  rest  of  the  people  quiti^I  their  homes,  eighty 
priests  and  patricians  of  the  highest  rank,  dooming  it  intolerable  to 
survive  the  republic  and  the  worship  of  the  gods,  sat  down  in  the 
Forum,*  in  their  festal  robes,  awaiting  death. 

29.  Onward  came  tlie  Gauls  in  battle  army,  with  horns  and 
trumpets  blowing,  but  finding  the  walls  deserted,  they  burst  open  the 
gates  and  entered  the  city,  wliich  they  found  desolate  and  death-like. 
They  marched  cautiously  on  till  they  came  to  the  Forum,  where,  in 
solemn  stillness,  sat  the  aged  priests,  and  chiets  of  the  senate,  look- 
ing like  beings  of  another  world.  The  wild  barbarians,  seized  with 
awe  at  such  a  spectacle,  doubted  whether  tlio  gods  had  not  com«3 
down  to  save  the  city  or  to  avenge  it.  At  lcijgl!i  a  Gaul  went  up  to 
one  of  the  priests  and  gently  stroked  Lis  white  beard,  but  the  old  man 
indignantly  repelled  the  insolence  by  a  stroke  of  his  ivory  sceptre, 
lie  was  cut  down  on  the  spot,  and  liis  death  was  the  signal  of  a 
gCTieral  massacre.  Then  the  plundering  commenced  :  fires  broke  out 
in  sereral  quarters ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  whole  city,  with  the  ex 
ception  of  a  few  houses  on  the  Pal'  atino,  was  burnt  to  the  ground.* 
(390  B.  C.) 

30.  The  Gauls  made  repeated  attempts  to  storm  the  citadel,  tut 
in  vain.  They  dttempted  to  climb  up  the  rocks  in  the  night,  but 
the  cackling  of  the  sacred  geese  in  the  temple  of  Juno  awoke  Mar- 
cus Man'lius,  who  hurled  the  foremost  Gaul  headlong  down  the 

1.  The  Roman  Forum  was  a  large  open  spnco  between  thcCapiloline  and  Pal'  alJne  hUl*,  sur 
rounded  by  porticos,  shops,  &c^  where  as^'mbltcs  of  ii)o  poui#le  were  generally  lieid,  justice 
administered,  and  public  business  tmiisocted.  It  is  now  a  more  open  space  strewed  for  Ibe 
most  purl  V.  ith  ruins,  which.  In  the  course  of  centuries,  have  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  ruisc  nio  surface  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  above  ila  ancient  love].    See  p.  5^  J. 
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preoipioe,  and  prevented  the  ascent  of  those  who  were  mounting  afltor 
him.  At  length  famine  began  to  be  felt  bj  the  garrison.  But  the 
host  of  the  besiegers  was  gradually  melting  away  by  sickness  and 
want,  and  Brennus  agreed,  for  a  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  to  quit 
Bome  and  its  territory.  According  to  the  old  Boman  legend,  Ca- 
mil'lus  entered  the  city  with  an  army  while  the  gold  was  being 
weighed,  and  rudely  accosting  Brennus,  and  saying,  "  It  is  the  custom 
of  us  Bomans  to  ransom  our  country,  not  with  gold,  but  with  iron," 
ordered  the  gold  to  be  carried  back  to  the  temple,  whereupon  a  bat- 
tle ensued,  and  the  Gauls  were  driven  from  the  city.  A  more  proba- 
ble account,  however,  relates  that  the  Gauls  were  suddenly  called 
home  to  protect  their  own  country  from  an  invasion  of  the  Venetians.' 
According  to  Polybius  this  great  Gallic  invasion  took  place  in  the 
same  year  that  the  "  peace  of  Antalcidas"  was  concluded  between 
the  Greeks  and  Persians.     (See  p.  89.) 

31.  The  walls  and  houses  of  Bome  had  now  to  bo  built  anew,  and 
fjo  great  did  the  task  appear  that  the  citizens  clamored  for  a  removal 
to  Veii ;  but  the  persuasion  of  Camil'  lus,  and  a  lucky  omen,  in- 
duced them  to  remain  in  their  ancient  situation.  Yet  they  were  not 
allowed  to  rebuild  their  dwellings  in  peace,  for  the  surrounding  na- 
tions, the  Sabines  only  excepted,  made  war  upon  them ;  but  their 
attacks  were  repelled,  and  one  after  another  they  were  made  to  yield 
to  the  sway  of  Bome,  which  ultimately  became  the  sovereign  city  of 
Italy. 

32.  Soon  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  the  old  contests  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians  were  renewed,  with  all  their  former  vio 
lence.     The  cruelties  exercised  towards  helpless  credit-  xi.  plkbeian 
ors  appear  to  have  aroused  the  sympathies  of  the  patrician  ^^!J^j,^^^^ 
Man'  lius,  the  brave  defender  of  the  capitol,  for  he  sold       tssto. 
the  most  valuable  part  of  his  inheritance,  and  declared  that  so  long 
as  a  single  pound  remained  no  Boman  should  be  carried  into  bondage 
for  debt     Henceforward  he  was  regarded  as  the  patron  of  the  poor 
bat  for  some  hasty  words  was  thrown  into  prison  for  slandering  th 
government,  and  for  sedition.     Beleased  by  the  clamors  of  the  mul- 
titude, he  was  afterwards  accused  of  aspiring  to  kingly  authority; 
and  the  more  common  account  states  that  he  was  convicted  of  ♦reason, 
and  sentenced  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  the  Tarpeian  rjok,  the 
0cone  of  his  former  glory.     But  another  account  states  that,  being 

I.  The  Venetians  were  a  people  of  ancient  Italy  who  dwelt  north  of  the  mouths  of  the  Po^ 
■/oand  the  head-waters  of  the  Adriatic    {Map  No.  VIII.) 
G  10 
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m  insurrection,  and  in  possession  of  the  capitol,  a  troacherous  slayo 
hurled  him  down  the  precipice.*     (384  B.  C.) 

33.  The  plebeians  mourned  the  fate  of  Man'  lius,  but  his  death 
was  a  patrician  triumph.  The  oppression  of  the  plebeians  now  in- 
creased, until  universal  distress  prevailed :  debtors  were  every  day 
consigned  to  slavery,  and  dragged  to  private  dungeons ;  the  number 
of  free  citizens  was  visibly  decreasing ;  those  who  remained  were  ro- 
daced  to  a  state  of  dependence  by  their  debts,  and  Home  was  on  the 
point  of  degenerating  into  a  miserable  oligarchy,  when  her  decline 
was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  two  men  who  changed  the  fiito 
of  their  country  and  of  the  world. 

34.  The  authors  of  the  great  reform  in  the  constitution  were  Li- 
oinius  Stole  and  Lucius  Seztius.  Confining  themselves  strictly  to 
the  paths  permitted  by  the  laws,  they  succeeded,  after  a  struggle  of 
five  years  against  every  species  of  fraud  and  violence,  in  obtaining 
for  the  plebeians  an  acknowledgment  of  their  rights,  and  all  possible 
guarantees  for  their  preservation.  (376  to  37 1  B.  C.)  The  history 
of  the  struggle  would  be  too  long  for  insertion  here.  As  on  a  former 
occasion,  it  was  only  in  the  last  extremity,  when  the  people  had 
taken  up  arms,  and  gathered  together  upon  the  Aventine,  that  the 
patrician  senate  yielded  its  sanction  to  the  three  bills  brought  forward 
by  Lioinius.  The  first  abolished  the  military  tribuneship,  and  gained 
for  the  plebeians  a  share  in  the  consulship  :  the  second  regulated  the 
shares,  divisions,  and  rents,  of  the  public  lands :  the  third  regulated 
the  rate  of  interest,  gave  present  relief  to  unfortunate  debtors,  and 
secured  personal  freedom  against  the  rapacity  of  creditors.     To  sav* 

xiL  oFFiac  something  from  the  general  wreck  of  their  power,  the 
o¥  pRjKrosL  patricians  stipulated  that  the  judicial  functions  of  th% 
consul  should  be  exercised  by  a  new  )fficer  with  the  title  of  Frcstor^ 
chosen  from  the  patrician  order ;  yet  within  thirty-fivo  years  after 
the  passage  of  the  law^^f  Licinius,  not  only  the  prsetorship,  but  the 
dictatorship  also,  was  opened  to  the  plebeians. 

35.  The  legislation  of  Licinius  freed  Home  from  internal  diflsen 
sions,  and  gave  new  development  to  her  strength  and  warlike  ener 

1.  The yr^tioTt  ^ere  Judicial  raagistratM,— ofBcen  answering  to  the  modem  chiofjostioe  <» 
cltODoellor.  The  modern  English  fonns  of  judicial  proceedings  in  the  trial  or  causes  are  moetl> 
taken  from  those  observed  by  the  Roman  prsBtors.  At  first  but  one  praetOT  was  chosen ;  after 
wards,  when  foreigners  became  numerous  at  Rome,  another  pneior  was  added  to  admlnisti 
{ustice  to  them,  or  between  them  and  the  citizens.  In  later  Umos  subordinate  judges,  callet 
orovinclal  praetors,  were  appointed  to  adm'mister  justice  in  the  pfoyincea. 

a.  See  Niobuhr,  I.  S75. 
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gies.  Occasionally  the  Gauls  came  down  from  the  north  and  made 
inroads  upon  the  Roman  territories,  but  they  were  invariably  driven 
back  with  loss;  while  the  Etrus'cans,  almost  constantly  at  war  with 
Rome,  grew  less  and  less  formidable,  from  repeated  defeats.  On  the 
south,  however,  a  new  and  dangerous  enemy  appeared  in  the  Sam- 
iiitc*  confederacy,  now  in  the  fulness  of  its  strength,  and  in  extent 
of  territory  and  population  far  superior  to  Rome  and  her  allies. 

36.  Cap'  ua,'  a  wealthy  city  of  Campania,  having  obtained  from 
Rome  the  promise  of  protection  against  the  Samnites,    ^^^j  ^j^^ 
the  latter  haughtily  engaged  in  the  war,  and  with  a  larger     samnitk 
army  than  Rome  could  muster  invaded  the  territory  of       ^""^ 
Campania,  but  in  two  desperate  battles  were  defeated  by  the  Ro 
mans.     Two  years  later  the   Samnites  proffered  terms  of  peace, 
which  were  accepted.     (341  B.  C.)     A  league  with  the  Samnites  ap- 
pears to  have  broken  the  connection  that  had  long  existed  between 
Rome  and  Lutium,  and  although  the  latter  was  willing  to  submit  to 
a  common  government,  and  a  complete  union  as  one  nation,  yet  the 
Romans,  rejecting  all  compromise,  haughtily  determined  either  that 
their  city  must  be  a  Latin  town,  or  the  Latins  be  subject  to  Rome. 
The  result  of  the  Latin  war  was  the  annexation  of  all  Latium,  and 
of  Campania  also,  to  the  territory  of  the  Republic.     (338  13.  C.) 

37.  The  Samnites  were  alarmed  at  these  successes,  and  Roman 
encroachments  soon  involved  the  two  people  in  another  war.     The 
Samnites  lost  several  battles,  but  under  their  able  general  Pontius 
they  effectually  humbled  the  pride  of  Rome.     The  armies  of  the 
two  Roman  consuls,  amounting  to  twenty  thousand  men,  ^^^   second 
while  passing  through  a  narrow  defile  call  the  Caudine     samnite 
Forks,*  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  in  this  situa-       ^^^^' 
tion,  unable  either  to  fight  or  to  retreat,  were  obliged  to  surrender. 
(321  B.  C.)     The  terms  of  Pontius  were  that  the  Roman  soldiers 
fihould  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes,  after  passing  under  tho 

1.  The  Sammitet  dwelt  at  the  distance  of  about  ninety  miles  sonth-eoat  fh>m  Rome,  tl.eir 
toritoiy  Ijing  between  Apulia  on  the  east  and  Camp&uia  and  L&llum  on  the  west.  (Maps 
N<Mk  VIII.  and  X.) 

S.  Cap'  xa^  the  capital  of  Carop&nia,  was  about  three  miles  fVora  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Toltor'niis,  (now  VulluraoO  about  one  hundred  and  five  miles  south-east  A'om  Rome.  Tho 
remahu  of  Its  ancient  amphitheatre,  said  to  have  been  capable  of  containing  one  hundred 
thousand  spectators,  and  some  of  Its  tombs,  &.C.,  attest  its  ancient  splendor  and  magninccnce. 
Two  and  a  half  miles  from  tho  site  of  the  ancient  city,  is  the  modem  city  of  Cap'  ua,  on  the 
led  bank  of  the  Vuitumo.    {Map  No.  VII I.) 

3.  The  Caudine  Forks  were  a  narrow  pass  In  the  Samnite  territory,  about  thirty-fi\'e  mlle« 
Bortta-east  ttom  the  Cap  ua.  The  present  valley  of  Jlrpaia,  (or  Forchia  dl  Arptda,)  not  ftir  (ton 
Bcoeveoto,  is  thought  to  answer  to  this  pass. 
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yoke ;  thai  there  shoiud  'be  a  renewal  of  the  aneient  equal  alliance 
between  Rome  and  Samnium,  and  a  restoration  of  all  plac(/s  that 
had  been  dependent  upon  Samnium  before  the  war.  For  the  fulfil- 
ment of  these  stipulations  the  consuls  gave  their  oaths  in  the  name 
of  the  republic,  and  Pontius  retained  six  hundred  Roman  knights  as 
hostages. 

38.  But  notwithstandmg  the  recent  disaster,  and  the  hard  fato 
that  might  be  anticipated  for  the  hostages,  the  Roman  senate  Jmrno 
diately  declared  the  peace  null  and  void,  and  decreed  that  those  who 
had  sworn  to  it  should  be  given  up  to  the  Samnites,  as  persons  who 
had  deceived  them.  In  vain  did  Pontius  demand  either  that  the 
whole  army  should  be  again  placed  in  his  power,  or  that  the  terms 
of  capitulation  should  be  strictly  fulfilled ;  but  he  showed  magna- 
nimity of  soul  in  refusing  to  accept  the  consuls  and  other  officers 
whom  the  Romans  would  have  given  up  to  his  vengeance.  Not  long 
after,  the  six  hundred  hostages  were  restored,  but  on  what  conditions 
is  unknown. 

39.  The  war,  being  again  renewed,  was  continued  with  brief  inter- 
vals of  truce,  during  a  period  of  thirty  years ;  and  although  the  Sam- 

XV  THIRD  ^^^^^  were  at  times  aided  by  Umbrians,*  Etrus'eans, 
8AMN1TE  and  Gaul«,  the  desperate  valor  of  the  Romans  repeatedly 
^^^'  triumphed  over  all  opposition.  The  last  great  battle, 
which  occurred  fifty -one  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  first 
Samnite  war,  and  which  decided  the  contest  between  Rome  and 
Samnium,  has  no  name  in  history,  and  the  place  where  it  was 
fought  is  unknown,  but  its  importance  is  gathered  from  the  common 
statement  that  twenty  thousand  Samnites  were  left  dead  on  the  field 
and  four  thousand  taken  prisoners,  and  that  among  the  latter  was 
Pontius  himself.  (B.  C.  292.)  lie  was  led  in  chains  to  grace  the 
triumph  of  the  Roman  general,  but  the  senate  tarnished  its  honor 
by  ordering  the  old  man  to  execution.  (291  B.  C.)  One  year  after 
the  defeat  of  Pontius,  the  Samnites  submitted  to  the  terms  dictated 
by  the  conquerors.     (290  B.  C.) 

40.  The  Samnite  wars  had  made  the  Romans  acquainted  with  tho 
Grecian  cities  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they 

xvL  WAR    ^^^^^  a  pretext  for  war  with  Taren'  tum,  the  wealthiest 

WITH  THK    of  the  Greek  towns  of  Italy.    The  Tarentines,  abandoned 

TALLNTiNEs.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  luxury,  had  often  employed  mercenary  Gro- 

i.  Vm'  hria^  the  territory  of  Ute  Umbrians,  wo^  oa*  t  of  Clnirla  on  the  led  bank  of  the  TilMT 
ind  nr  rth  of  the  Sabine  tcrrilory.    iJMdps  Noa.  Vlll.  and  X.) 
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oian  troops  in  their  wars  with  the  rude  tribes  by  which  they  were 
snrronnded,  and  now,  when  pressed  by  the  Romans,  they  again  had 
recourse  to  foreign  aid,  and  applied  for  protection  to  Pyr'  rbus,  king 
of  Epirus,  who  has  previously  been  brought  under  our  notice  in  con- 
nection with  events  in  Grecian  history.     (See  p.  106.) 

41.  Pyr'rhus,  ambitious  of  military  fame,  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Tarentines,  and  passed  over  to  Taren'  tum  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  men,  having  among  his  forces  twenty 
elephants,  the  first  of  those  animals  that  had  been  seen  in  Italy.  In 
the  first  battle,  which  was  fought  with  the  consul  Laevinus,  seven 
times  was  Pyr'  rhxus  beaten  back,  and  to  his  elephants  he  was  finally 
indebted  for  his  victory.  (280  B.  C.)  The  valor  and  military  skill 
of  the  Romans  astonished  Pyr'  rhus,  who  had  expected  to  encounter 
only  a  horde  of  barbarians.  As  he  passed  over  the  field  of  battle 
after  the  fight,  and  marked  the  bodies  of  the  Romans  who  had  fallen 
in  their  ranks  without  turning  their  backs,  and  observed  their  counte- 
nances, stem  even  in  death,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  in  admira- 
tion :  "  With  what  ease  I  could  conquer  the  world  had  I  the  Ro- 
mans for  spldiers,  or  had  they  me  for  their  king." 

42.  Pyr'  rhus  now  tried  the  arts  of  negotiation,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose sent  to  Rome  his  friend  Cineas,  the  orator,  who  is  said  to  have 
won  more  towns  by  his  eloquence  than  Pyr'  rhus  by  his  arms ;  but 
all  his  proposals  of  peace  were  rejected,  and  Cineas  returned  filled 
with  admiration  of  the  Romans,  whose  city  he  said,  was  a  temple, 
and  their  senate  an  assembly  of  kings.  The  war  was  renewed,  and 
in  a  second  battle  Pyr'  rhus  gained  a  dearly-bought  victory,  for  ho 
left  the  fiower  of  his  troops  on  the  field.  "  One  more  such  victory," 
he  replied  to  those  who  congratulated  him,  "  and  I  am  undone  ^ 

279  B.  C.) 

43.  It  is  related  that  while  the  armies  were  facing  each  other  the 
third  time,  a  letter  was  brought  to  Fabrioius,  the  Roman  consul  and 
commander,  from  the  physician  of  Pyr'  rhus,  offering,  for  a  suitable 
reward,  to  poison  the  king,  and  that  Fabricius  thereupon  nobly  in- 
formed Pyr'rhus  of  the  treachery  that  was  plotted  against  him. 
When  the  message  was  brought  to  Pyr'  rhus,  he  was  astonished  at 
the  generosity  of  his  enemy,  and  exclaimed,  "  It  would  be  easier 
to  turn  the  sun  from  his  course  than  Fabricius  from  the  path  of 
honor."  Not  to  be  outdone  in  magnanimity  he  released  all  his 
prisoners  without  ransom,  and  soon  after,  withdrawing  his  forces, 
pissed  over  into  Sicily,  where  his  aid  had  been  requested  by  the 
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Greek  cities  against  the  Carthaginians.  (276  B.C.  Seep  121.)  Iie« 
turning  to  Italy  after  an  absence  of  three  years,  he  rene\red  hostili- 
ties with  the  Bomans,  but  was  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by  the  consul 
Curius  Dentatua,  after  which  he  left  Italy  with  precipitation,  and 
sought  to  renew  his  broken  fortunes  in  the  Grecian  wars.  The  de- 
parture of  Pyr'  rhus  was  soon  followed  by  the  fall  of  Taren'  turn 
and  the  establishment  of  Eoman  supremacy  over  all  Italy,  from  the 
Rubicon'  and  the  Arnus,'  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Umbria  and 
Etruria,  to  the  Sicilian  straits,  and  from  the  Tuscan'  sea  to  the 
Adriat'  ic. 

44.  Sovereigns  of  all  Italy,  the  Romans  now  began  to  extend  their 
influence  abroad.  Two  years  after  the  defeat  of  Pyr'  rhus,  Ptol'  emy 
Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  sought  the  friendship  and  alliance  of 
Rome  by  embassy,  and  the  Roman  senate  honored  the  proposal  by 
sending  ambassadors  in  return,  with  rich  presents,  to  Alexandria. 
An  interference  with  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  soon  after,  brought  on  a 
war  with  Carthage,  at  this  time  a  powerful  republic,  superior  in 
strength  and  resources  to  the  Roman.  From  this  period  the  Roman 
annals  begin  to  embrace  the  histories  of  surrounding  nations,  and 
the  circle  rapidly  enlarges  until  all  the  then  known  world  is  drawn 
within  the  vortex  of  Roman  ambition. 


SECTION  III. 


TBI  aOlCAN  BEPUBUO,  FROM  THB  BEGINNING   OF  I^B   CABTDAGINIAN  WAEB, 

268   B.  0,  TO  THE  BBDUCrnON   of  GREECB   and  CARTHAGB  to  THB 

OONDmON  OF  ROMAN  rROVIN'OES :  146  B.  0.  =  117  TBARB. 

ANALYSIS.  1.  Geographical  account  of  Carthaob.  [Tunis.]— 8.  African  dominions  of 
Osithage.  Foreign  poseesrions.  Trade  [Sardinia.  Corsica.  Daiearic  Isles.  Malta.]— 3. 
Circumstances  of  Roman  Interference  in  the  adkirs  of  Sicily. — 4.  Commencement  of  the  First 
Pmnc  War.  The  Carthaginians  driven  from  Sicily.  The  Romans  take  Agrlgontum. — 5.  Th« 
Gartbaglnians  ravage  Italy.    Building  of  the  first  Roman  fleet.    First  naval  encounter  with  the 

1.  The  Rubicon,  which  formed  In  part  the  boundary  between  Italy  proper  and  Ctaalpine 
Gaul,  is  a  small  stream  which  falls  bito  the  Adriat'ic,  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  souU:  of  Rav- 
enna.   (JIf«/>  No.  VIII.) 

2.  The  river  JImua  (now  the  Amo)  was  the  boundary  of  Etniria  on  ihe  north  unt'.l  the  time 
Of  Augustus.  On  both  its  banks  stood  Florcntia,  the  modem  Florence ;  nnd  eight  \m\\tm  from 
Iff  moutli,  on  its  right  bankf  stood  Pisee,  the  modem  Pita,    (Map  No.  VIII.) 

t.  The  Tufcan  Sea  was  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  wliich  extended  along  the  c<>s«t  •»« 
Ctnirf a,  or  Tuscany.    (Map  No.  Viil.) 
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OftHhagfojuifl.-^.  Roman  dMlgn  of  oaiiTlng  the  war  Into  Africa.  Second  defeat  of  the  Gar- 
thaginiaos.— 7.  Eegulua  ii.Tadea  the  Carthaginian  territoiy.  His  first  succeeaea,  and  final  de- 
foaL  [Hermoean  promoDtory.  Clypca.]— 8.  Romun  disasters  on  the  sea.  Reduction  of  the 
Boman  fleet.  Roman  victory  in  Sicily  .—9.  Regains  is  sent  to  Rome  with  propOaala  of  peace. 
Uis  relom  to  Carthage,  and  subsequent  fate.— 10.  Subsequent  events  of  the  war.  Conditions 
of  the  peace,  and  extension  of  the  Roman  dominion. 

11.  General  peace,  drcumstancea  that  led  to  the  Illyr'iar  War.  [niyr*  lanB.>-12L  B^ 
snlta  of  the  war.  Gratitude  of  the  Greelcs.  Wab  with  the  Gauls.  [Chulldium.]~13.  Ham'* 
Hoar's  designs  upon  Spain.  His  enmity  to  the  Romans.  [Spain.]— 14.  Progress  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  Spain.  Hannibal's  conquests  there.  Roman  embassy  to  Oartbage.  [Sagontum. 
Il>enia.   Catalonia.] 

15.  Opening  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  Plans  of  the  opposing  generals.  Hannibal's  march 
to  Italy.  Battles  on  the  TIcinus  and  the  Trebia.  [GauL  Marseilles.  Turin.  Tidnua.  Nu- 
■^dio.  R.PO.  Trebia.]— 16.  Battles  of  Trosimenus  and  Canne.  (Trasimenus.  Camue.]- 17. 
Defection  from  the  cause  of  Rome.  Conrago,  and  renewed  efforts,  of  the  Romans.— 18.  Hanni- 
ImI  at  Capua.  Succeasftil  tactics  of  Fabius  Maximus.  Hasdmbal.  Fftll  of  Syracuse.  [Metanrua. 
Aivhlmides.]— 19.  Sciplo  carries  the  war  into  Africa.  Hla  auoceases.  Recall  of  Hannibtf, 
>om  Italy.  [Utica.]— SO.  Confidence  of  the  Carthaginians  in  HannibaL  Battle  of  Zama.  The 
Menus  of  peace.    Triumph  of  Sciplo.    [Zama.] 

81.  The  distresses  which  the  war  had  brought  upon  the  Romans.  Their  unconqoerable 
spirit,  and  renewed  prosperity.- 22.  Slate  of  the  world— favorable  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Roman  republic— 23.  A  Grecian  War.— 24.  Syrian  War.  Tmius  of  the  peace.  Disposal  of 
the  conquered  provincea.  [Magnesia.  Pergamus.]— 25.  The  fate  of  Hannibal  and  Sdpio.— 96. 
Reduction  of  Greece.  Tuc  Third  Punic  War.  Rekitions  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Romana 
since  the  battle  of  Zama.— 27.  Condition  of  Carthage.  Roman  armament.  t)emands  of  the 
Romans.— 98.  The  exasperated  Carthaginians  prepare  for  war.— 29.  Events  and  reaalts  of  the 
roBteit.   DeatruoUon  of  Carthage,  146  B.C. 


1.  Carthage,  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Phoenician  colony 
from  Tyre  in  the  ninth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  was  situated 
on  a  peninsula  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  about 

,  ,  -        I.  OARTHAOJE. 

twelve  miles,  according  to  Livy,  north-east  from  the 
modem  city  of  Tunis,*  but,  according  to  some  modem  writers, 
only  three  or  four  mil**8.  Probably  the  city  extended  over  a  great 
part  of  the  space  between  Tunis  and  Cape  Carthage.  Its  harbor 
was  southward  from  the  city,  and  was  entered  from  what  is  now  the 
Golf  of  Tunis. 

2.  The  Carthaginians  early  assumed  and  maintained  a  domimon 
over  the  surrounding  Libyan  tribes.  Their  territory  was  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Grecian  Cyrendica;  their  trading  posts  ex- 
tended westward  along  the  coast  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules;  and 
among  their  foreign  possessions  may  be  enumerated  their  depen- 


t,  T^unis  is  about  four  milits  fh>m  the  sea,  and  three  miles  south-west  firom  the  ruina  of 
mncM»t  GartL'age.  Among  lh<se  ruins  have  been  discovered  numerous  reservoirs  or  large 
«ifl(unia,  and  the  remains  of  a  grand  aqueiluct  which  brought  water  to  the  dty  from  a  distance 
of  at  least  flrty  miles.  According  to  Strabo,  Tunis,  or  T^nes,  existed  before  the  foundation  of 
CSarthage  The  chief  events  In  the  history  of  Tunis  are  its  nomerons  selgea  and  captoreti 
(bM  pp.33S^ia.  Map  No.  VIIL) 
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dencies  in  south-western  Spain,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Sardinia,*  Cotsica,* 
the  Balearic  Isles,'  and  Malta.*  It  is  believed  that  they  carried  on 
An  extensive  caravan  trade  with  the  African  nations  as  far  as  the 
Niger ;  and  it  is  known  that  they  entered  into  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Rome  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century ;  yet  few  details 
of  their  history  are  known  to  us  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the 
first  Carthaginian  war  with  Syracuse,  about  480  B.  C. 

3.  At  the  time  to  which  we  have  brought  down  the  details  of  Bo. 
man  history,  the  Mamertines,  a  band  of  Campanian  mercenaries, 
who  had  been  employed  in  Sicily  by  a  former  king,  having  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  island,  and  obtained  possession  of  Mcssdna, 
by  fraud  and  injustice,  quarrelled  among  themselves,  one  party  seek- 
ing the  protection  of  Carthage,  and  the  other  that  of  Borne.  The 
Greek  towns  of  Sicily  were  for  the  most  part  already  in  friendly  al- 
liance with  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  long  been  aiming  at  tlie  com- 
plete possession  of  the  island  ;  and  the  Bomans  did  not  hesitate  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  most  trifling  pretexts  to  defeat  the  ambitious 
designs  of  their  rivals. 

4.  The  first  Punic*  war  commenced  263  years  B.  C,  eight  years 
II.  FIRST     after  the  surrender  of  Taren'  tum,  when  the  Bomans 

puNio  WAE.  made  a  descent  upon  Sicily  with  a  large  army  under  the 

1.  Sardinia  Is  a  hilly  but  fertile  Island  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  south-west  fVom  the  nearest  Italian  coast.  At  on  early  period  tlie  Carthaginians  formed 
settlements  there,  but  the  shores  of  the  islnnd  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  in  the  inlcrral 
between  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars,  237  B.  C  The  inhabitants  of  the  into-ior  bravely  d«> 
fended  themselves,  and  were  never  completely  subdued  by  the  Roman  arms.    (Map  No.  VllL) 

2,  Corsica  lies  directly  north  of  Sardinia,  from  which  it  is  separated  l»y  the  strait  of  Bonifacio, 
ten  miles  in  width  in  the  narrowest  part.  Some  Greeks  from  Ph6cis  settled  here  at  an  early 
period,  but  were  driven  out  by  the  Oarthaginians.  The  Romans  took  the  island  fh>m  the  jUter 
S31B.C.    (Map  Ho.  Win.) 

3,  The  Balearic  Meg  were  those  now  known  as  Majorca  and  Minorca^  the  fbrmcr  of  whl^ 
Is  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  east  from  the  coast  of  Spain.  By  some  the  ancient  Ebusoa,  now 
/eica,  is  ranked  among  the  Bolearos.  The  term  Balearic  is  derived  fh)m  the  Greek  word 
baUeiity  "to  throw,'*— alluding  to  the  remarkable  skill  of  the  inhabitants  in  using  the  sllujg. 
At  an  early  date  the  Phoenicians  formed  settlements  in  the  Balearos.  They  were  succeeded  by 
the  Carthaginians,  from  whom  the  Romans,  under  Q.  Meteliiis,  conquered  these  islands  1^ 
B.C.    (Map  Vo.JX.) 

4.  Mattoy  whose  ancient  name  was  Melita^  Is  an  Island  of  the  Mediterranean,  sixty  mHee 
south  ft-om  Sicily.  The  Phoanicians  early  pUmted  a  colony  here.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Carthaginians  about  four  himdred  years  before  the  Cliristian  era,  and  in  the  second  Punic  war 
It  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  who  made  it  an  appendage  of  their  province  of  Sicily.  See 
also  p.  469.    (Jfa/ No.  Vlll.) 

a.  The  term  Panic  means  simply  "Carthaginian.^  It  is  a  word  of  Greek  origin,  phoinikes, 
In  its  sense  of  purple^  which  the  Greeks  applied  to  PhoBniciaus  and  Carthaginians,  in  allusioo 
to  the  famous  purjile  or  crimson  of  T>-re,  the  parent  city  of  Carthago.  The  Romans,  adaptiog 
the  word  to  the  anidogy  of  the  Latin  tongue,  chaugod  It  to  Punieus^  whence  the  £n|0ish  woie 
Pynuc, 
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command  of  the  consul  Clandiaa.  After  they  had  gained  possessir  n  of 
Messdna,  in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse, 
the  second  of  the  name,  deserted  his  former  allies  and  joined  the 
Romans,  and  ere  long  the  Carthaginians  were  driven  from  their  most 
important  stations  in  the  island,  although  their  superior  naval  power 
still  enabled  them  to  retain  the  command  of  the  surrounding  seas^ 
and  the  possession  of  all  the  harbors  in  Sicily.  The  Carthaginians 
fortified  Agrigentum,  a  place  of  great  natural  strength ;  yet  the  Ro- 
mans besieged  the  city,  which  they  took  by  storm,  after  defeating  an 
immense  army  that  had  been  sent  to  its  relief.     (262  B.  C.) 

5.  But  while  the  Sicilian  towns  submitted  to  the  Roman  arms,  a 
Carthaginian  fleet  of  sixty  ships  ravaged  the  coast  of  Italy ;  and  the 
Romans  saw  the  necessity  of  being  able  to  meet  the  enemy  on  their 
own  element  Unacquainted  with  the  building  of  large  ships,  they 
must  have  been  obliged  to  renounce  their  design  had  not  a  Cartha- 
ginian ship  of  war  been  thrown  upon  the  Italian  coast  by  a  storm 
From  the  model  thus  furnished  a  hundred  and  thirty  ships  were 
built  within  sixty  days  after"  the  trees  had  been  felled.  Tfee  Cartha- 
ginians ridiculed  the  awkwardness  and  clumsiness  of  their  structure, 
and  thought  to  destroy  the  whole  fleet  in  a  single  encounter ;  but  the 
Roman  commander,  having  invented  an  elevated  drawbridge,  with 
grappling  irons,  for  the  purpose  of  close  encounter  and  boarding, 
boldly  attacked  the  enemy,  and  took  or  destroyed  forty-five  of  the 
Carthaginian  vessels  in  the  first  battle,  while  not  a  single  Roman  ship 
was  lost.     (260  B.  C.) 

6.  After  the 'war  had  continued  eight  years  with  varied  success,  in 
volving  in  its  ravages  not  only  Sicily,  but  Sardinia  and  Corsica  also, 
a  Roman  armament  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  ships,  intrusted  to 
the  command  of  the  consuls  Regulus  and  Manlius,  was  prepared  for 
the  great  enterprise  of  carrying  the  war  into  Africa.  But  the  Car- 
thaginians met  these  preparations  with  equal  efforts,  and  under  their 
two  greatest  commanders,  Hanno  and  Hamil'  car,  went  out  to  meet 
the  enemy  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  which  carried  no  less 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  In  the  engagement  that 
followed,  the  rude  force  of  the  Romans,  aided  by  their  boarding 
bridges,  overcame  all  the  advantages  of  naval  art  and  practice. 
Again  the  Carthaginians  were  defeated, — ^more  than  thirty  of  their 
ships  being  sunk,  and  sixty-four,  with  all  their  crews,  taken.  (256 
B  C.) 

7.  Regulus  proceeded  to  Africa,  and  landing  on  the  eastern  coast 
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of  thd  Hermadan  promontory*  took  Cljp'  ea*  by  storm,  conquer^ 
Tmiis,  received  the  sabmission  of  seventy-four  towns,  and  laid  waste 
the  country  to  the  very  gates  of  Carthage.  An  embassy  sued  for 
peace  in  the  Koman  camp ;  but  the  terms  offered  by  Regulus  were 
little  better  than  destructipn  itself,  and  Carthage  would  probably 
have  perished  thus  early,  had  not  foreign  aid  imexpectedly  come  to 
Ler  assistance.  All  of  a  sudden  we  find  Xanthip'  pus,  a  Spartan 
general,  with  a  small  body  of  Grecian  troops,  among  the  Carthagi- 
nians, promising  them  victory  if  they  would  give  him  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  A  presentiment  of  deliverance  pervaded  the  people,  and 
Xanthip'  pus,  aftor  having  arranged  and  exercised  the  Carthaginian 
army  before  the  city,  went  out  to  meet  the  greatly  superior  forces  of 
the  Romans,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  over  them.  (255  B.  C.) 
Begulus  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and,  out  of  the  whole  Roman 
army,  only  two  thousand  escaped,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  Clyp'  ea. 
Of  Xanthip'  pus  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  events  connected  with 
this  Carthaginian  victory. 

8.  A  Rpman  fleet,  sent  to  bring  off  the  garrison  of  Clyp'  ea,  gained 
a  signal  success  over  the  Carthaginians  near  the  Hermaean  promon- 
tory, but  on  the  return  voyage,  while  off  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily, 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  tempest  Another  fleet  that  had  laid 
waste  the  Libyan  coast  experienced  a  similar  fate  on  its  return, — a 
hundred  and  fifty  ships,  and  the  whole  booty,  being  swallowed  up  in 
the  waves.  The  Romans  were  discouraged  by  these  disasters,  and 
for  a  time  abandoned  the  sea  to  their  enemies,  the  senate  having  at 
one  time  decreed  that  the  fleet  should  not  be  restored,  but  limited 
to  sixty  ships  for  the  defence  of  the  Italian  coast  and  the  protection 
of  transports.  Still  the  war  was  continued  on  the  land,  and  in  Sicily 
the  Roman  consul  Metellus  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians near  Panor'  mus,  killing  twenty  thousand  of  the  enemy,  and 
taking  more  than  a  hundred  of  their  elephants.  (250  B.  C.)  This 
was  the  last  great  battle  of  the  first  Punic  war,  although  the  contest 
was  continued  in  Sicily,  mostly  by  a  series  of  slowly-conducted  sieges, 
eight  years  longer. 

9.  Soon  after  the  defeat  at  Panor'  mus,  the  Carthaginians  sent  au 
embassy  to  Rome  with  proposals  of  peace.     Regulus  was  taken  from 

1.  The  Hermman  promontory,  or  "promontoiy  of  Mercury,"  is  the  same  as  the  modem  CScpt 
Bon^  usoally  called  the  northern  cape  of  AfVica,  at  a  distance  of  about  fort^-flve  mflea  nortli' 
east  fVom  the  site  of  Carthage.    {Map  No.  VUI.) 

5).  Clyp'  «a,  now  Aklib'  ia,  was  situated  on  the  peninsula  which  tennioates  in  Gape  Bon,  a 
•bort  distance  south  f>om  the  cape.    {Map  No.  VIII.) 
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his  duDgeou  to  accompany  the  embassy,  the  Carthaginians  trusting 
that,  weary  of  his  long  captivity,  he  would  urge  the  senate  to  accept 
the  proffered  terms ;  but  the  inflexible  Roman  persuaded  the  senate 
to  reject  the  proposal  and  continue  the  war,  assuring  his  countrymen 
that  the  resources  of  Carthage  were  already  nearly  exhausted. 
Bound  by  his  oath  to  return  as  a  prisoner  if  peace  were  not  con^ 
eluded,  he  voluntarily  went  back  to  his  dungeon.  It  is  generally 
stated  that  after  his  return  to  Carthage  he  was  tortured  to  death  by 
the  exasperated  Carthaginians.  But  although  his  martyrdom  has 
been  sung  by  Boman  poets,  and  his  self-sacrifice  extolled  by  orators, 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  he  died  a  natural 
death.^ 

10.  The  subsequent  events  of  the  first  Punic  war,  down  to  within 
a  year  of  its  terihination,  were  generally  unfortunate  to  the  Bomans; 
but  eventually  the  Carthaginian  admiral  lost  nearly  his  whole  fleet 
in  a  naval  battle.  (241  B.  C.)  Again  the  Carthaginians,  having 
exhausted  the  resources  of  their  treasury,  and  unable  to  equip 
another  fleet,  sought  peace,  which  was  finally  concluded  on  the  con- 
ditions that  Carthage  should  evacuate  Sicily,  and  the  small  islands 
lying  between  it  and  Italy,  pay  three  thousand  two  hundred  talents 
of  silver,  and  restore  the  Boman  prisoners  without  ransom.  (B.  C. 
240.)  Sicily  now  became  a  Boman  province ;  Corsica  and  Sardinia 
were  added  two  years  later ;  and  the  sway  of  Bome  was  extended 
over  all  the  important  islands  which  Carthage  had  possessed  in  tha 
Mediterranean. 

1 1.  Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  first  Punic  war,  Bome  found 
herself  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  the  temple  of  Janus  was 
shut  for  the  second  time  since  the- foundation  of  the  city.  m.  illtr'- 
But  the  interval  of  repose  was  brief  A  war  soon  broke  'an  war. 
out  with  iiie  lUyr'  ians,*  which  led  the  Boman  legions,  for  the  first 
time,  across  the  Adriat'  ic.  (229  B.  C.)  The  Illyr'  ians  had  com- 
mitted numerous  piracies  on  the  Italian  coasts,  and  when  ambassa- 
dors were  sent  to  demand  reparation,  Teu'  ta,  the  Illyr'  ian  queen, 
told  them  that  piracy  was  the  national  custom  of  her  subjects,  and 
aho  oould  not  forbid  them  what  was  their  right  and  privilega  One 
of  the  ambassadors  thereupon  told  her  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 

L  The  fUyr'ians  were  Inhabitants  of  lUyr'  ia  or  TUfr'  ieit«,  a  ootmtiy  bordering  on  ths 
AdrUa*  ic  sea,  opposite  Italy,  and  bordered  on  Uie  sontli-eait  by  E^iins  and  Maceddnla.  (JI9 
IhiLVm.) 


a.  Klebuhr,  B.  ill.  p.  S75.  and  It.  70. 
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Bomans  to  do  away  with  bad  customs;  and  so  incensed  was  the 
queen  at  his  boldness  that  she  procured  his  assassination. 

12.  The  Illjr'ians,  after  successive  defeats,  were  glad  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  to  abandon  their  piracies,  both  on  the 
Italian  and  Grecian  coasts.  (228  13.  C.)  Several  Greek  communi- 
ties showed  themselves  grateful  for  the  favor ;  a  copy  of  the  treaty 
was  read  in  the  assembly  of  the  Achaean  league ;  and  the  Corinthians 
conferred  upon  the  Komans  the  right  of  taking  part  in  the  Isthmian 
games.     Roman  encroachments  on  the  territory  of  the  Gauls  next 

IV  WAR  ^''^^^g^*  ^^  ^  ^*r  with  that  fierce  people,  and  a  vast  swarm 
wmi  TH«  of  the  barbarians  poured  down  upon  Italy,  and  advanced 
GAULS.  irresistibly  as  far  as  Clusium^  a  distance  of  only  three 
days'  journey  from  Rome.  (226  B.  C.)  After  four  years  continu- 
ance the  war  was  ended  by  a  great  victory  gained  over  the  Gauls  by 
Claudius  Marcellus,  at  Clastid'  ium,'  where  the  noted  Gallic  leader, 
Viridonuirus,  was  slain.     (222  B.  C.) 

13.  While  Rome  was  thus  engaged,  events  were  secretly  ripening 
for  another  war  with  Carthage.  Hamil'  car,  the  soul  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian councils,  and  the  sworn  enemy  of  Rome,  had  turned  his  eyes 
to  Spain,*  with  the  view  of  forming  a  province  there  which  should 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  "  I  have  three  sons," 
said  this  veteran  warrior,  "  whom  I  shall  rear  like  so  many  lion's 
whelps  against  the  Romans."  When  he  set  out  for  Spain,  wher^ 
Carthage  then  had  several  colonies,  he  took  his  son  Hannibal,  then 
only  nine  years  of  age,  to  the  altar,  and  made  him  swear  eternal 
enmity  to  Rome. 

14.  In  a  few  years  the  Carthaginians  gained  possession  of  all  the 
south  of  Spain,  and  Hamircar  being  dead,  the  youthful  Hannibal, 
who  proved  himself  the  greatest  general  of  antiquity,  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  their  armies.  The  rapid  progress  of  his  Spanish 
conquests  alarmed  the  Romans.     When  the  people  of  Sagun'  turn,' 

1.  Claatid'  turn,  (now  Chiatieggio^)  was  in  tliat  part  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  called  Ltgaria,  tontb 
Of  til  3  river  Po,  and  a  short  distance  south-oast  tmm  the  raodom  Pavia,  (See  Paria,  Map  No 
VUL) 

2.  Spaiikf  (consisting  of  the  present  Spain  and  Portugal,)  colled  by  the  Greeks  Iberia^  and  by 
the  RomatJ  HUpania,  embraced  all  the  great  pon'.nsula  in  the  south-west  of  Europe.  Th« 
dirlsions  by  which  it  is  i>c«t  known  in  ancient  history  are  those  of  Tarraeonensis,  Lutitant*^ 
ftnd  Batiea,  which  were  made  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  when,  for  the  first  time,  tbf 
ooontry  was  wholly  subdued  by  the  Romans.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Saffun'  turn  was  built  on  a  hill  of  black  marble  in  the  east  of  Spain,  about  (bur  miloa  fh>ia 
the  Mediterranean,  and  flAeen  miles  north-east  fh>m  the  modem  Valencia.  Half  way  up  the 
bill  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  forming  on  oxnct  scmi^circie,  and  capable  oC 
Moommodating  nine  thousand  spectators.    Other  niins  are  found  in  the  vi(tinity    The  caatto  m 
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a  Grecian  city  on  tLe  eastern  coast,  found  themselves  exposed  to  his 
rage,  tbej  applied  to  Rome  for  aid ;  but  the  ambassadors  of  the 
latter  power,  who  had  been  sent  to  remonstrate  with  Hannibal,  wore 
ta^atcd  with  contempt ;  and  Sagun'  turn,  after  a  siege  of  eight  months, 
was  taken.  (219  B.  C.)  Hannibal  then  crossed  the  Iberus,*  and 
invaded  the  tribes  of  Catalonia,*  which  were  in  alliance  with  Kome. 
A  Roman  embassy  was  then  sent  to  Carthage  with  the  preposterous 
demand  that  Hannibal  and  his  army  should  be  delivered  up  as  satis- 
ffiction  for  the  trespass  upon  Roman  territory ;  and  when  this  was 
refused,  the  Roman  commissioners,  according  to  the  prescribed  form 
of  their  country,  made  the  declaration  of  war.  Both  parties  were 
already  prepared  for  the  long-anticipated  contest.     (218  B.  C.) 

15.  The  plan  of  Hannibal,  at  the  opening  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  was  to  carry  the  war  into  Italy ;  while  that  of  the  Roman  con 
mils,  Publius  Scipio  and  Sempronius,  was  to  confine  it  to  Spain,  and 
to  attack  Carthage.  Hannibal  quickly  passed  over  the  v.  second 
Pyrenees,  and  rapidly  traversing  the  lower  part  of  Gaul,*  ^^^^  ^ae. 
though  opposed  by  the  warlike  tribes  through  which  his  march  lay, 
and  avoiding  the  army  of  Scipio,  which  had  landed  at  Marseilles,* 
crowed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  men,  and  had 
taken  Turin*  by  storm  before  Scipio  could  return  to  Italy  to  oppose 

dtadd  on  Ihe  top  of  ihc  bill  haa  been  successively  occupied  by  the  Sagun'  tinefl,  Carthaginiana, 
Bomana,  Moors,  and  Spaniartls.  Aloug  tbo  fool  of  the  hill  has  been  buiU  the  modern  town  of 
JHurviedro,  now  containing  a  popiilaiion  of  about  six  thousand  inlinbitanla.    (Map  No.  XllL) 

1.  Ib^ms,  now  tho  Ebro^  rises  In  the  noHh  of  Spain,  in  the  country  of  the  ancient  Cantabrl« 
and  flows  with  a  south-eastern  course  into  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Before  the  second  Punic 
war  this  river  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  territories ;  and.  In 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  between  the  ^Toorish  and  Christian  dominions.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

S.  Catalonia  is  the  name  by  which  the  north-eAstem  part  of  Spain  lias  long  been  known,  and 
It  i*  now  a  province  of  modern  Spain.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Ganl  embraced  nearly  the  same  territory  as  mwlem  Franco.  When  first  known  it  was 
divided  among  the  throe  great  nations  of  the  Belgse,  the  Celtie,  and  the  Aqultanl,  but  the 
Romans  called  all  the  inhabitants  Oaulitj  while  the  Greeks  called  them  Celts.  The  Celts  proper 
Inhttbltcd  the  north-wcalern  part  of  the  country,  the  Delgie  the  norih-castem  and  eastern,  and 
Ui«  Aquitanl  the  south-western.  The  dhislons  by  which  Gaul  is  best  known  In  ancient  history 
•re  Lugdunensis,  Belgico,  Aquilania,  and  Narl)OnensIs,— called  the  "Four  Gauls,**  which  woi« 
eatablished  by  the  Romans  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Julius  Csesar.  As  for  back  as 
ire  can  penetrate  Into  the  history  of  western  F.urope,  the  Gallic  or  Celtic  race  occupied  nearly 
an  Gau),  together  with  the  two  great  islands  north-west  of  the  country,  one  of  which,  (England 
and  Scotland)  they  called  Alb-in,  "  While  Island,"  and  the  other  (Ireland)  they  called  Er-ln 
••  Isle  of  tbe  West."    (Map  No.  XIIL) 

4.  Mar$eUle»^  anciently  called  Massila^  was  originally  settled  by  a  Greek  colony  Arom 
Pb6d8.  It  is  now  a  large  commercial  city,  and  sea  port  of  the  Mediterranean,  situated  ia  a 
beautiful  plain  on  the  east  side  of  the  buy  of  tlie  Gulf  of  I.yons.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

5.  TVrtii,  called  by  the  Romans  ^Mgusta  Taurinorum,  now  a  laige  city  of  north-westem 
Italy,  is  situated  on  the  northern  or  western  side  of  the  river  Po,  eighty  miles  south-west  of 
Ullaa.    (JlfapNo.VmO 
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his  progress  In  a  partial  encounter  on  the  Ticfnos^  the  Eoman 
cavalry  was  beaten  bj  tLc  Spanish  and  Numidian  horsemen.'  and 
Soipio,  who  had  been  severely  wounded,  retreated  across  thf>  Po*  to 
await  the  arrival  of  Sempr6nius  and  his  army.  Soon  after,  the 
entire  Eoman  army  was  defeated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Trebia, 
when  the  hesitating  Gauls  at  once  espoused  the  cause  of  the  victors 
(218  B.  C.) 

16.  In  the  following  year  Hannibal  advanced  towards  Rome,  and 
8cmpr6nius,  falling  into  an  ambuscade  near  Lake  Trasimenus,*  was 
slain,  and  his  whole  army  cut  to  pieces.  (217  B.  C.)  In  anothei 
campaign,  Hannibal,  after  passing  Rome,  and  penetrating  intc 
southern  Italy,  having  increased  his  army  to  fifty  thousand  men,  de 
feated  the  consuls  uSmilius  and  Yarro  in  a  great  battle  at  CannsB. 
(216  B.  C.)  The  Romans,  whose  numbers  exceeded  those  of  the 
enemy,  lost,  in  killed  alone,  according  to  the  lowest  calculation,  more 
than  forty-two  thousand  men.  Among  the  slain  vms  ^milius,  on«* 
of  the  consuls. 

17.  The  calamity  which  had  befallen  Rome  at  Oannse  shook  th.* 
allegiance  of  some  of  her  Italian  subjects,  and  the  faith  of  he.* 
allies;  many  of  the  Grecian  cities,  hoping  to  recover  their  inde- 
pendence, made  terms  with  the  victors ;  Syracuse  deserted  the  cause 
of  Rome ;  and  Philip  of  Mac'  edon  sent  an  embassy  to  Italy  and 
formed  an  alliance  with  Hannibal.  (See  p.  109.)  But  the  Romans 
did  not  despond.  They  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations  to 
carry  on  the  war  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Spain,  and  Africa,  as  well  as 
in  Italy :  they  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Grecian  States  of  iElt61ia, 
and  thus  found  sufficient  employment  for  Philip  at  home,  and  in  the 

1.  Trto  THeinus^  noir  TieinOy  entera  tbo  Po  fh>m  the  north  about  twenty  miles  sontli-west 
trcm  Milan.  Near  its  Junction  with  the  Po  stood  the  ancient  city  of  TYetitKm,  now  called 
Pavia,    {Map  Ho,  \ III.) 

2.  J^Tumidia  was  a  countxy  of  northern  Aflrica,  acj^olning  the  Oarthaginian  territory  on  tbm 
west)  and  embracing  the  oastcm  part  or  tlie  territory  of  modem  Algiers.    (Map  No.  IX.) 

3.  The  river  Po,  the  Erid'  anua  or  Padiu  of  the  ancients,  rises  in  the  Alps,  on  the  confine* 
cf  France ;  and,  flowing  eastward,  receives  during  its  long  courM  to  the  Adriai'  Ic,  a  vast  num- 
ber of  tributary  streams.  It  divides  tlie  great  plain  of  Lombardy  Into  two.nearly  equal  parts. 
(Map  No.  VI IL) 

4.  The  TVibia  Is  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Po,  which  enters  that  stream  nsar  the  modem 
eity  of  Piaienta,  (ancientJy  called  Plaeentia)  thirty-flve  miles  80Uth<«a8t  from  Milan.  {Ma^ 
No.  VIII.) 

5.  Lake  TyasinUntu,  (now  called  Perugia^  was  in  Etruria,  near  the  Tiber,  eighty  mllea 
north  from  Rome.    (Afajr  No.  VIII.) 

6.  Cannm,  an  ancient  city  of  Apulia,  was  situated  near  the  river  Aufldus  (now  OAmlo)  five 
or  six  miles  from  the  Adriat'  ic  The  scene  of  the  great  battle  between  the  Romans  and  Cartha- 
ginians is  marked  by  the  name  of  eampo  di  aanguoy  **  field  of  blood  ;"*  and  spears,  heads  of 
lanoea,  and  other  pieces  of  armor,  still  continue  to  be  turned  up  by  the  plough.  (Ma^  No.  VUI^ 
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md  reduced  him  to  the  humilating  necessity  of  makiog  a  separate 
peace. 

18.  From  the  field  of  Carinas  Hannibal  led  his  forces  to  Cap'ua, 
which  at  once  opened  its  gates  to  receive  him,  but  his  veterans  were 
enervated  by  the  luxuries  and  debaucheries  of  that  licentious  city. 
In  the  meantime  Fabius  Maximus  had  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Roman  army  in  Italy,  and  by  a  new  and  cautious  system 
of  tactics — ^by  avoiding  decisive  battles — ^by  watching  the  motions 
of  the  enemy,  harassing  their  march,  and  intercepting  their  con- 
voys, he  gradually  wasted  the  strength  of  Hannibid,  who  at  length 
summoned  to  his  assistance  his  brother  Has'  drubal,  who  had  been 
contending  with  the  Scipios  in  Spain.  Has' drubal  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Alps  with  little  opposition,  but  on  the  banks  of 
the  Metaurus^  he  was  entrapped  by  the  consuls  Livius  and  Nero,— 
his  whole  army  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  he  himself  was  slain.  (B.  C. 
207.)  His  gory  head,  thrown  into  the  camp  of  Hannibal,  gave  the 
latter  the  first  intelligence  of  this  great  misfortune.  Before  this 
event  the  ancient  city  of  Syracuse  had  been  taken  by  storm  by  the 
"Romans,  after  the  siege  had  been  a  long  time  protracted  by  the  me- 
chanical skill  of  the  famous  Archimedes.* 

19.  At  length  the  youthful  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  son  of  Publius 
Scipio,  having  driven  the  Carthaginians  fVom  Spain,  and  being 
elected  consul,  gained  the  consent  of  the  senate  to  carry  the  war 
into  Africa,  although  this  bold  measure  was  opposed  by  the  age  and 
experience  of  the  great  Fabius.  Soon  after  the  landing  of  Scipio 
near  XJtica,'  Massinis'  sa,  king  of  the  Numidians,  who  had  previously 

L  The  Metaurus,  now  the  Metro^  was  a  river  of  Umbrla,  which  flowed  into  the  Adriai'  lo, 
Tlia  battle  was  fought  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  at  a  place  now  occupied  by  the  Tillage  of 
F^wmbrone.    (JVajr  No.  VIII.) 

3.  The  city  of  Utiea  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Bagrado,  (now  the  M^ferdak,)  a  few 
miles  norih-west  from  Carthage.  Its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day  near  the  port  of 
Fkriaa.    (Jlfa/»  No.  VIII.) 

a.  4rekmide*y  the  most  celebrated  matliematician  among  the  ancients,  was  a  native  of  Sjra^ 
cnse.  lie  was  Iilgtily  skilled  in  astronomy,  mechanics,  geoniclr)',  hvdrostutics,  and  optics,  in 
an  of  which  he  produced  many  extraordinary  inventions.  His  Iciiowlctige  of  ttic  principle  of 
■peciOc  gmvttles  eiabled  him  to  detect  the  firaudulcnl  mixture  of  silver  in  tlie  golden  crown  of 
litem,  king  of  Syiac(i:«e,  by  coiujmring  tito  quantity  of  water  dit^placod  by  c<iuul  weights  of 
gold  and  silver.  The  tliougStt  occurred  to  him  upon  obiKtrvin'JT,  wtiile  ho  was  in  the  bath,  thai 
he  displaced  a  bulk  of  water  equal  to  his  own  body.  II o  was  so  highly  excited  by  the  dis- 
x>very,  thiit  he  is  naid  to  have  run  naked  out  of  the  bath  into  tlie  street,  oxclaiodng  eureka  t 
*^  I  have  found  it."  His  acquaintance  with  the  power  of  the  lever  H  evinced  by  his  fiunooa 
declaration  to  Ilicro  :  "Give  me  where  I  mav  ''.and,  and  I  will  move  the  world.**  At  the  time 
of  the  siege  of  Syracuse  ho  is  said  to  have  fired  the  Roman  fleet  by  means  of  immense  reflaei^ 
fng  mirrors. 
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been  in  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  went*  over  to  the  Bomans, 
and  aided  in  surprising  and  burning  the  Carthaginian  camp  of  Has'- 
drubal,  still  another  general  of  that  name.  Both  Tunis  and  Utica 
were  next  besieged  ;  the  former  soon  opened  its  gates  to  the  Romans, 
and  the  Carthaginian  senate,  in  despair,  recalled  Hannibal  from 
Italy,  for  the  defence  of  the  city.     (202  B.  C.) 

20.  Peace,  which  Hannibal  himself  advised,  might  even  now  have 
been  made  on  terms  honorable  to  Carthage,  had  not  the  Carthagi- 
nians, elated  by  the  presence  of  their  favorite  hero,  and  confident 
of  his  success,  obstinately  resisted  any  concession.  Both  generals 
made  preparations  for  a  decisive  engagement,  and  the  two  armies 
met  on  the  plains  of  Zama;*  but  the  forces  of  Hannibal  were  mostly 
raw  troops,  while  those  of  Scipio  were  the  disciplined  legions  that 
had  so  often  conquered  in  Spain.  Hannibal  showed  himself  worthy 
of  his  former  fame ;  but  after  a  hard-fought  battle  the  Romans  pre- 
vailed, and  Carthage  lost  the  army  which  was  her  only  reliance. 
Peace  was  then  concluded  on  terms  dictated  by  the  conqueror.  Car- 
thage consented  to  confine  herself  to  her  African  possessions,  to  keep 
no  elephants  in  future  for  purposes  of  war,  to  give  up  all  prisoners 
and  deserters,  to  reduce  her  navy  to  ten  small  vessels,  to  und^take 
no  war  without  the  consent  of  the  Romans,  and  to  pay  ten  thousand 
talents  of  silver.  (202  B.  C.)  Scipio,  on  his  return  home,  received 
the  title  of  Africanus,  and  was  honored  with  the  most  magnificent 
triumph  that  had  ever  been  exhibited  at  Rome. 

21.  The  second  Punic  war  had  brought  even  greater  distress  upon 
the  Roman  people  than  upon  the  Carthaginians,  for  during  the  six- 
teen years  of  Hannibal's  occupation  of  Italy  the  greater  part  of  the 
Roman  territory  had  lain  waste,  and  was  plundered  of  its  wealth, 
and  deserted  by  its  people ;  and  famine  had  often  threatened  Rome 
itself;  while  the  number  of  the  Roman  militia  on  the  rolls  had 
been  reduced  by  desertion,  and  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  from  two 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  nearly  to  the  half  of  that  number. 
Yet  in  their  greatest  adversity  the  Roman  people  had  never  given 
way  to  despair,  nor  shown  the  smallest  humiliation  at  defeat,  nor 
manifested  the  least  design  of  concession ;  and  when  the  pressure  of 
war  was  removed,  this  same  unconquerable  spirit  rapidly  raised 
Rome  to  a  state  of  prosperity  and  greatness  which  she  had  never  at 
tained  before. 

1.  The  city  of  ZamOf  the  site  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  modem  village  ol  Znwcrin,  was 
about  a  hundred  miles  southwest  fh>m  Carth.ige.    (Map  No.  VIII.) 
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22.  The  slate  of  the  world  was  now  highly  favorable  for  the  ad 
vancement  of  a  great  military  republic,  like  that  of  Rome,  to  univer- 
sal dominion.  In  the  East,  the  kingdoms  formed  from  the  fragments 
of  Alexander's  mighty  empire  were  either  still  engaged  in  mutual 
wars,  or  had  sunk  into  the  weakness  of  exhausted  energies;  the 
Grecian  States  were  divided  among  themselves,  each  being  ready  to 
throw  itself  upon  foreign  protection  to  promote  its  own  immediate 
interests ;  while  in  the  West  the  Romans  were  masters  of  Spain ; 
their  colonies  were  rapidly  encroaching  on  the  Gallic  provinces ;  and 
they  had  tributaries  among  the  nations  of  Northern  Africa. 

23.  The  war  with  Carthage  had  scarcely  ended  when  an  embassy 
from  Athens  solicited  the  protection  of  the  Romans  against  the  power 
of  Philip  IT.  of  Mac'  edon ;  and  war  being  unhesitatingly  vi.  a  ore- 
declared  against  Philip,  Roman  diplomacy  was  at  once  ^^^^  ^*^ 
plunged  into  the  maze  of  Grecian  politics.  (B.  C.  201.)  After  a 
war  of  four  years  Philip  was  defeated  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
Cynoceph' alae,  (B.  C.  197,)  and  forced  to  submit  to  such  terms  as 
the  conquerors  pleased  to  dictate ;  and  at  the  Isthmiati  games  the 
Greeks  received  with  gratitude  the  declaration  of  their  freedom  under 
the  protection  of  Rome.  "When,  therefore,  a  few  years  later,  the 
-ffit61ians,  dissatisfied  with  the  Roman  policy,  invited  Antiochus  of 
Syria  into  Europe,  and  that  monarch  had  made  himself  master  of 
Euboe'a,  a  plausible  pretext  was  again  offered  for  Roman  inter- 
ference :  and  when  the  -ZEt61ians  had  been  reduced,  Antiochus  driven 
back,  and  Greece  tranquillized  upon  Roman  terms,  an  Asiatic  war 
was  open  to  the  cupidity  of  the  Romans. 

24.  After  a  brief  struggle,  Antiochus,  completely  overthrown  in 
the  general  battle  of  Magnesia,'  (B.  C.  191,)  purchased  a  peace  by 
surrendering  to  the  Romans  all  those  portions  of  Asia  vii.  byuian 
Minor  bounded  on  the  east  by  Bithyn'  ia,  GaUtia,  Cap-  "^^^ 
pad6cia,  and  Cilio'ia,*  pledging  himself  not  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Roman  allies  in  Europe — ^giving  up  his  ships  of  war,  and 
paying  fifteen  thousand  talents  of  silver.  The  Romans  now  erected 
the  conquered  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Greek  maritime 
towns,  into  a  kingdom  which  they  conferred  upon  Eiimenes,  their 

1.  Mag-nisitt,  (now  ManisOy)  a  city  of  Lydla,  was  siluoted  on  the  Bouthera  sldo  of  the  riTer 
HtfmoB,  (now  Kodus^)  twenty-eight  miles  north-east  (W>ni  Smyrna.  The  modem  RIanisa  is 
one  of  the  neatest  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  and  contains  a  popalation  of  a1>oat  thirty  thoii8ao<4 
Inbafaitaatg.  Thci  e  was  another  Magnesia,  now  in  ruins,  OAy  miles  south-east  from  Smyrna. 
'Jlft^NalV.) 

a.  See  Map  of  Asia  Minor,  No.  VL 
11 
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Mj,  a  petty  prince  of  Per'  gamus,*  while  to  the  Rhodians,  also  tiieir 
al  ies,  they  gave  the  provinces  of  Ljc'  ia  and  Caria.* 

25.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Hannibal, 
having  incurred  the  enmity  of  some  of  his  countrymen,  retired  to 
Syria,  where  he  joined  Antiochus  in  the  war  against  Kome.  A  clauso 
in  the  treaty  with  the  Syrian  monarch  stipulated  that  Hannibal 
should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Romans ;  but  he  avoided  the  danger 
by  seeking  refuge  at  the  court  of  Prusias,  kmg  of  Bithyn'  ia,  where 
he  remained  about  five  years.  An  embassy  was  finally  sent  to  de- 
mand him  of  Prusias,  who,  afraid  of  giving  ofience  to  the  Romans, 
agreed  to  give  him  up,  but  the  aged  veteran,  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
hands  of  his  ungenerous  enemies,  destroyed  himself  by  poison,  in  the 
sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  same  year  witnessed  the  death  of 
his  great  rival  and  conqueror  Scipio.  (B.  C.  183.)  *»  The  latter, 
on  his  return  from  carrying  on  the  war  against  Antiochus,  was 
charged  with  secreting  part  of  the  treasure  received  from  the  Syrian 
king.  Scorning  to  answer  the  unjust  accusation,  he  went  as  an  exile 
into  a  country  village  of  Italy,  where  he  soon  after  died. 

26.  The  events  that  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Maced6niaii 
monarchy,  and  the  reduction  of  Greece  to  a  Roman  province,  have 

VHL  THIRD  heen  related  in  a  former  chapter.^  Already  the  third 
FUNIC  WAR.  Punic  war  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  same  year 
that  Greece  lost  her  liberties  under  Roman  dominion,  witnessed  the 
destruction  of  the  miserable  remains  of  the  once  proud  republic  of 
Carthage.  During  the  fifty  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  battle 
of  Zama,  the  conduct  of  the  Carthaginians  had  not  afforded  the  Ro- 
mans any  cause  whatever  for  complaint,  and  amicable  relations  be- 
tween the  two  people  might  still  have  continued ;  but  the  expediency 
of  a  war  with  Carthage  was  a  fjivorite  topic  of  debate  in  the  Roman 
senate,  and  it  is  said  l^at,  of  the  many  speeches  which  the  elder  Cato 
made  on  this  subject,  all  ended  with  the  sentence,  delenda  est  Car* 
tkago^ "  Carthage  must  be  destroyed." 

27.  Carthage,  still  a  wealthy,  but  feeble  city,  had  long  been  har- 
assed by  the  encroachments  of  Massinis'  sa,  king  of  Numid'  ia,  who 

L  The  tir'gatntu  here  mentioned,  the  most  important  city  of  Mysia,  was  sitoatod  In  ih% 
•outhem  part  of  that  country,  in  a  plain  watered  by  two  tmall  rivers  which  united  to  form  tb« 
Calcua.    (Map  ^o.lV.) 

m.  See  Map  of  Asia  MUior,  No.  VI. 

b.  Some  of  Uie  ancients  placed  the  death  of  Hannibal  one  or  two  yean  later,   no  datM  ot 
6cIpIo*8  death  vary  from  183  i    187 
c  See  p.  ilO. 
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appears  to  have  been  instigated  to  hostile  acts  by  the  Romans ;  and 
although  Massinis'  sa  had  wrested  from  Carthage  a  large  portion  of 
her  territory,  yet  the  Homans,  seeking  a  pretext  for  war,  called  Car- 
thage to  accoimt  for  her  conduct,  and  without  waiting  to  listen  to 
expostulation  or  submission,  sent  an  army  of  more  than  eighty 
thousand  men  to  Sicily,  to  be  there  got  in  readiness  for  a  descent 
upon  the  African  coast.  (149  B.  C.)  At  Sicily  the  Carthaginan 
ambassadors  were  received  by  the  consuls  in  command  of  the  army,  and 
required  to  give  up  three  hundred  children  of  the  noblest  Carthaginian 
families  as  hostages ;  and  when  this  demand  had  been  complied  with 
the  army  crossed  over  and  landed  near  Carthage.  The  Carthagi- 
fiians  were  now  told  that  they  must  deliver  up  all  their  arms  and 
munitions  of  war ;  and,  hard  as  this  command  was,  it  was  obeyed."' 
The  perfidious  Komans  next  demanded  that  the  Carthaginians  should 
abandon  their  city,  allow  its  walls  to  be  demolished,  and  remove  to 
a  place  ten  miles  inland,  where  they  might  build  a  new  city,  but 
without  walls  or  fortifications. 

28.  When  these  terms  were  made  known  to  the  Carthaginian 
senate,  the  people,  exasperated  to  madness,  immediately  put  to  death 
ill  the  Romans  who  were  in  the  city,  closed  the  gates,  and,  for  want 
of  other  weapons,  collected  stones  on  the  battlements  to  repel  the 
first  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Hasdrubal,  who  had  been  banished  be- 
cause he  was  an  enemy  of  the  Romans,  was  recalled,  and  unexampled 
exertions  made  for  defence  :  the  brass  and  iron  of  domestic  utensils 
were  manufactured  into  weapons  of  war,  and  the  women  cut  off  their 
long  hair  to  be  converted  into  strings  for  the  bowmen  and  cordage 
for  the  shipping. 

29.  The  Romans  had  not  anticipated  such  a  display  of  courage 
and  patriotism,  and  the  war  was  prolonged  imtil  the  fourth  year 
after  its  commencement.  It  was  the  struggle  of  despair  on  the  part 
of  Carthage,  and  could  end  only  in  her  destruction.  The  city  was 
finally  taken  by  Scipio  -^milianus,  the  adopted  son  of  the  great 
Africdnus,  when  only  five  thousand  citizens  were  found  within  its 
walls,  fifty  thousand  having  previously  surrendered  on  different  occa- 
sions, and  been  carried  away  into  slavery.  Hasdrubal  begged  his 
life,  which  was  granted  only  that  he  might  adorn  the  triumph  of 
the  Roman  general ;  but  his  wife,  reproaching  him  for  his  cowardice, 
threw  herself  with  her  children  into  the  flames  of  the  temple  in 

ft.  '^  Roman  cnmmlMlonerB  wero  sent  into  the  dtv,  who  carried  away  two  thouiand  cattp 
foltfli  and  twii  hundred  Ihonrand  s'lits  oi  armor.* 
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wbicli  slic  Lad  taken  refuge.  The  walls  of  Carthage  were  levelled 
to  the  ground,  the  buildings  of  the  city  were  burned,  a  part  of  the 
Carthaginian  territory  was  given  to  the  king  of  Numid'  ia,  and  tha 
rest  became  a  Roman  province.  (146  B.  C.)  Thus  perished  the 
republic  of  Carthage,  after  an  existence  of  nearly  eight  hundred 
years, — like  Greece,  the  victim  of  Roman  ambition. 


We  give  below  a  deicription  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  omitted  bj  mittake  in  its  proper 

place. 

Jerusalem^  a  fhm*ni8  city  of  Bonthem  Polostinef  and  long  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jodah,  la  8Uuate>l  on  a  hill  in  a  mountainous  country,  between  two  small  ▼alleyis  tn  one  of 
which,  on  the  west,  iIh)  brook  Glhon  runs  with  a  south-easlom  course,  to  JoU  the  brook 
Kedron  in  the  nur.ow  volley  of  Jelioshapliat,  east  of  the  city.  The  modem  city,  built  abonl 
three  hundred  yeurs  ago,  is  entirely  surrounded  by  wnlls,  barely  two  and  a-half  mllee  in 
circuit,  and  flanked  here  and  there  with  square  towers.  The  boundaries  of  the  old  city  varied 
greatly  at  differeiii  times;  and  they  are  so  imporreclly  murkiMl,  the  walls  having  been  wholly 
destroyed,  that  few  fncts  can  be  gathered  respecting  them.  The  interior  of  the  modem  city  ie 
divided  by  two  valleys,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  {ingles,  into  four  hills,* on  which  history, 
sacred  and  profuue,  has  stamped  the  imperishable  names  of  Ziou,  Acra,  Bezeiiia,  and  Moriab. 
Mount  Zlon,  on  the  south-west,  the  "  City  o(  David,"  Is  now  the  Jewish  and  Armenian  quarter : 
Acra,  or  ibe  lower  city,  on  the  north-west,  is  the  Christian  quarter ;  while  the  Moeque  of  Omar, 
with  it^  sacred  enclosure,  occupies  the  hill  of  Moriah,  which  was  crowned  by  the  House  of  (A« 
lAird  built  by  Solomon.  West  of  the  Christian  quarter  of  the  city  is  Mount  Calvary,  the  scene 
of  the  Bavionr*s  crucifixion ;  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  la  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  on  whuse  western  slope  are  the  gardens  of  Gethsemane,  enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  still 
in  a  sort  of  ruined  cultivation.  A  little  west  of  Mount  Zion,  and  near  the  base  of  Mount  Gal- 
vary,  is  the  pool  of  Gibon,  near  which  **  Zadok  the  priest  and  Nathan  the  prophet  anointed 
Solomon  king  over  I»«ruel.**  South  of  Mount  Zion  is  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  watered  by  the 
'brook  Gihon.  A  siiorl  distance  up  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  issuing  flrom  beneath  th« 
walls  of  Mount  Moriuh,  is 

«*  Slloa's  brook,  that  flowM 
Fast  by  the  oracles  of  God.^ 

Jerusalem  and  its  suburbs  abound  with  many  interesting  localUiei,  well  aatbentlcated  as  the 
■cenes  of  events  connected  with  the  history  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the  suflbrings  of  Christ;  bat 
to  hundreds  of  otherts  shown  by  the  monks,  minute  criticism  denies  any  claims  to  our  respeck 
Considered  as  a  modem  town,  the  city  is  of  very  little  Importance:  Its  popnlation  is  alMot  ten 
thousand,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Mohammedans :  it  has  no  trade— no  industry  whatever- 
nothing  to  give  it  commercial  importance,  except  the  manufiicluro,  by  the  monks,  of  shellSi 
beads,  and  relics,  large  quantities  of  which  are  shipped  flrom  the  port  of  Jaflh,  for  Italy,  ^nln, 
•nd  Portugal. 

Jerusalem  Is  generally  believed  to  be  Identical  with  the  Salem  of  which  Melchisedek  waa 
king  In  the  time  of  Aliraham.  When  the  fsraelitos  entered  the.  Holy  Land  it  was  In  tlw 
possession  of  the  Jcbusites;  and  although  Joshua  took  the  city,  the  eitadol  on  Monet  Zloo  mm 
kcid  by  the  Jebusites  until  they  were  disloiged  by  David,  who  made  Jemsalem  the  miAropoHa 
tf  hlf  kingfion . 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

ROMAN  HISTORY: 

VIOM  THB   OONQUEST   OK   GRBECB   AND   CARTHAGE,    146  B.  C,    ID  TmB| 
COMMENCEMENT   OF   THE   CHRISTIAN    ERA. 

ANALYSIS.  1.  SHuiUlon  of  Spain  AFTKR  TBC  FALL  or  Cartiiaqk.  r^liibdiiaoa.  Loil 
Unlana.]— 2.  Character,  exploits,  and  death  of  Viri^ibiu».— 3.  Subsequent  hi^iory  of  the  Lui«il*- 
nlana.  War  with  the  Nmmui' tiaiis.  [Xumnu'tiu,]— 4.  Skrvilk  war  in  Sir-.i.Y.  Situation  of 
Bicilf .  Events  of  the  Servile  war. — 5.  DiffHK.xsioNs  or  tub  Gracchi.  Corruj)t  stale  of  society 
at  Rome. — 6.  Country  and  city  population.— 7.  Eflbrts  of  the  tribunes.  Chamctcr  and  efforts 
of  Tiberius  Gracchus.  Condition  of  the  public  Innds.— 8.  The  agrarian  laws  proposed  by 
Tiberius. — 0.  Opposed  by  the  nobles,  but  flnnlly  passed.  Triumvirate  appointed  to  enforce 
Ihem.  Disposition  of  the  treasures  of  At'  talus.— 10.  Circumstances  of  the  ilcsuh  of  Tiberius.— 
11.  Conlinue<l  opposition  of  the  aristocracy— Iribnnesliip  of  Calus  Gracchus— and  circimistimces 
of  his  death.— J2.  Condition  of  Rome  after  the  fuU  of  the  Gracchi.- 13.  Profli;?acy  of  the  Ro- 
man senate,  and  circumstances  of  the  first  JunuRTUiNK  war.— 14.  Renewal  of  the  war  with 
Jngurtha.  Events  of  the  war,  and  (aXo  of  Ju^urtba.  [Mnurit&nia.]— 1^-  Gkrmanic  Ikvasion. 
[Clmbri  and  Teu* tones.]  Successive  Roman  defeats.  [Danube.  Noreja.]  10.  Mftrius,  ap- 
pointed to  the  command,  defeats  the  Teu'  tones.  [The  Rhone.  Alx.]  17.  The  Cimbri.  Great- 
ness of  the  danger  with  which  Rome  was  threatened. — 18.  Thk  social  war.— 10.  First 
MiTDRiDATic  WAR.  [Poutus.  £u' mcues.  Per' gam  us.] —20.  Causes  of  the  51ithridatic  war, 
and  successes  of  Mithridktes. — Civil  war  bktwkkn  Ma'  rius  and  Sylla. — 22.  Triumph  of 
the  M&rian  faction.  Death  and  character  of  Mirlus.- ii3.  Continuance  of  the  civil  war: 
Events  In  the  East.  Sylla  master  of  Rome. — 23.  Proacripliun  and  uuissacrcs.  De:ith  of  Svlla. 
—25.  The  MArian  faction  in  Spain.    Skrvilk  war  im  Italy. 

26.  Skcond  AMD  TuiRO  MiTHRiDATto  WARd.  Lucullus.  Maull'  ius,  and  the  Manll  inn 
law.— 27.  Pompey's  successes  in  the  Ea«t.  Reduction  of  Palestine.  Death  of  Mithridfttes.- 28. 
Conspiracy  or  Catilink.  Situation  of  Rome  at  this  p>eriod.  Character  and  deaii^ns  of  Catiline. 
Circumstances  that  favored  his  schemes.  By  whom  opposed.— 29.  Cicen»  elected  consul. 
Flight,  defeat,  and  death  of  Catiline.- 30.  Tub  First  Triumvirate.  Di\islon  of  power.— 31. 
Caanr's  conquests  in  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Brit.iin.  Death  of  Crassus.  Rivalry  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey.  [The  Rhine.  Portbia.] — 32.  Commencement  of  the  Civil  war  bbtwkkm  Casar 
AKD  PoairBT.  Flight  of  the  latter.  [Raven'na.]— 33.  C»isar's  successes.  Sole  dictator.  His 
defeat  at  Dyrrach' ium.— 34.  Battle  of  PharsAlia.  Flight,  and  death  of  Pompey.  [PharsAliiu 
Peleu'sium.] — 35.  Cleopatra.  Alexandrine  war.  Reduction  of  Pontus.  [Pharos."]— 36.  Cwsar'a 
clemency.  Servility  of  the  senate.  The  war  in  Africa,  and  death  of  Cato.  [Tliapsus.]— 37. 
Honors  bestowed  upon  Cicsar.  Useful  changes — reformation  of  the  calendar. — 3d.  The  war  in 
Spain.  [Munda.]— 39.  Caesar,  dictator  for  life.  His  gigunlic  projects.  Ho  is  suspected  of 
aiming  at  sovereign  power. — 40.  Conspiracy  against  him.  His  death. — 41.  Conduct  of  Brutus. 
Marie  Antonyms  oration.  Its  effects. — 12.  Ambition  of  Antony.  Civil  war.  Skcond  Triomvi- 
rate.  The  proscription  that  followed.— 43.  Brutus  and  Cassias.  Their  defeat  at  PhilippU 
[PhillppLj— 44.  Antony  In  Asia  Minor,— at  the  court  of  Cleopatra.  [Tarsus.]  Civil  war  io 
Italy. — 43.  Antonyms  return.  Reconciliation  of  the  rivals,  and  division  of  the  empire  among 
them.  [Brundusium.] — 4C.  The  peace  is  soon  broken.  Sextl us  Pompey.  I^p' idus.  Antony 
—47.  The  war  between  OctAvius  and  Antony.  Battle  of  Actium,  ainl  disifraceful  flight  of 
Anlonyw— 49.  Death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra. — 19.  Octa'  vius  sole  mastkr  or  tub  Roman 
WORLD.  Honors  and  offices  conferred  upon  him.  Character  of  his  government.— TiO.  Sucoeso* 
ftf  wara,— followed  by  a  general  peace.    Extent  of  the  R .  man  empire.    Birth  <  'f  I  he  6kTk>ur. 
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1.  After  tho  fall  of  Gartbage  and  the  Grecian  republics,  which 

were  tbe  closing  events  of  tbe  preceding  cbaptcr,  tbo  attention  of 

tbe  Roman  people  "was  for  a  time  principally  directed  to  Spain. 

Wben,  near  tbe  close  of  tbe  second  Punic  war,  tbe  Car- 

1.  SPAIN 

AFTER  THE    tbaginiau  dominion  in  Spain  ended,  tbat  country  was  re- 

KALL  OF     garded  as  being  under  Roman  jurisdiction ;  altbough, 

beyond  tbe  immediate  vicinity  of  tbe  Roman  garrisons, 

tbe  native  tribes,  tbe  most  prominent  of  wbicb  were  tbe  Ccltibeiians' 

and  Lusitanians,'  long  mauatained  tbeir  independence. 

2.  At  tbe  close  of  tbe  tbird  Punic  war,  Viriatbus,  a  Lusitanian 
prince,  wbose  cbaracter  resembles  tbat  of  tbe  Wallace  of  Scotland, 
had  triumpbed  over  tbe  Roman  legions  in  several  engagements,  and 
had  already  deprived  tbe  republic  of  nearly  half  of  ber  possessions  in 
tbe  peninsula.  During  eight  years  be  bade  defiance  to  tbe  most  for- 
midable hosts,  and  foiled  tbe  ablest  generals  of  Rome,  when  tho 
Roman  governor  Cae'  pio,  unable  to  cope  with  so  great  a  general, 
treacherously  procured  his  assassination.^^     (B.  C.  140.) 

3.  Soon  after  tbe  death  of  Viriatbus  the  Lusitanians  submitted  to 
a  peace,  and  many  of  them  were  removed  from  tbeir  mountain  fast- 
nesses to  tbe  mild  district  of  Valeu'  cia,'  where  they  completely  lost 
theu*  warlike  cbaracter ;  but  tbe  Numan'  tians*  rejected  with  scorn 
tbe  insidious  overtures  of  tbeir  invaders,  and  continued  tbe  war. 

*  Two  Roman  generals,  at  the  bead  of  large  armies,  were  conquered 
by  them,  and  on  both  occasions  treaties  of  peace  were  concluded 
with  tbe  vanquished,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people,  but  after- 

1.  The  Cdtibiriansy  whose  country  was  sometimes  ciiiled  Ctltibtria^  occupied  the  grontest  part 
oi'  the  interior  of  Spain  around  the  head  waters  of  tlio  Tagus. 

3.  The  JjUtUdniansj  whose  country  was  coiled  LusitAnia^  dwelt  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
when  first  known,  principally  between  tbe  rivers  Douro  and  Tagua. 

3.  The  modem  district  or  province  of  Valencia  extends  about  two  hundred  miles  along  tlia 
Bouth-castcra  coast  of  Spain.  Tho  city  of  Valencia,  siinute<l  near  the  mouth  or  the  river 
Guadalaviar,  (the  ancient  Tusla,)  is  ila  capital.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

4.  AVman'tto,  a  celebrated  town  of  tbe  Celtib^riaus,  was  situated  near  the  source  of  tb« 
irer  Douro,  and  near  the  site  of  tbe  modem  village  of  Ckavaier,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
wonty-flve  mUea  north-east  flrom  Madrid. 

a.  Firithus,  at  first  a  shepherd,  called  by  the  Romans  a  robber,  then  a  gnerilhi  chlt<  as«t 
Anally  an  eminent  military  hero,  aroused  the  Lusitiinians  to  avenge  the  wrongs  and  injuries  in- 
flicted upon  them  by  Roman  ambition.  He  was  unrivalled  in  fertility  of  resources  under  defeat, 
■kin  .n  the  conduct  of  his  troops,  and  courage  in  the  hour  of  buttle.  Accustomed  to  a  free 
life  in  the  mountains,  he  never  indulged  himself  with  the  luxury  of  a  Dod :  bread  and  meat 
were  his  only  fo>d,  and  water  his  only  beverage;  and  being  robust,  hnnly,  adroit,  alwaji 
cheerful,  and  dreading  no  danger,  he  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  wild  chivalry  of  hi* 
ouuntrymen,  and  to  keep  alive  in  them  the  spirit  of  freedom.  During  eight  years  he  constantly 
namseed  tbo  Roman  armic^  and  defeated  many  Roman  generals,  aerenil  of  wh«»ra  loet  t)«li 
Bvee  in  biMlo.    His  name  itiil  lives  In  the  songs  and  legends  of  earlj  Spain. 
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ward  i  rejected  by  the  Roman  senate.  Scip'  io  ^milidnos,  at  the 
head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  was  then  sent  to  conduct  the  war,  and 
laying  siege  to  Numan'  tia,  garrisoned  by  less  than  ten  thousand 
men,  he  finally  reduced  the  city,  but  not  until  the  Numan'  tians, 
worn  out  by  toil  and  famine,  and  finally  yielding  to  despair,  had  de- 
stroyed all  their  women  and  children,  and  then,  setting  fire  to  their 
city,  had  perished,  almost  to  a  man,  on  their  own  swords,  or  in  the 
flames.  (B.  C.  133.)  The  destruction  of  Numan' tia  was  followed 
by  the  submission  of  nearly  all  the  tribes  of  the  peninsula,  and  Spain 
henceforth  became  a  Roman  province. 

4.  Two  years  before  the  fall  of  Numan'  tia,  Sicily  had  becoine  the 
theatre  of  a  servile  war,  which  merits  attention  principally  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  view  it  gives  of  the  state  of  the  conquered  countries 
then  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome.  The  calamities  which  usually 
follow  in  the  train  of  long-continued  war  had  swept  away  „^  servile 
most  of  the  original  population  of  Sicily,  and  a  large  >^ar. 
portion  of  the  cultivated  lands  in  the  island  had  been  added,  by  coi- 
qnest,  to  the  Roman  public  domain,  which  had  been  formed  int^ 
large  estates,  and  let  out  to  speculators,  who  paid  rents  for  the  samo 
into  the  Roman  treasury.  In  the  wars  of  the  Romans,  and  indeed 
of  most  nations  at  this  period,  large  numbers  of  the  captives  taker 
in  war  were  sold  as  slaves ;  and  it  was  by  slave  labor  the  estates  it 
Sicily  were  cultivated.  The  slaves  in  Sicily  were  cruelly  treated, 
and  as  most  of  them  had  once  been  free,  and  some  of  high  rank,  it 
IS  not  surprising  that  they  should  seek  every  feivorable  opportunity 
to  rise  against  their  masters.  When  once,  therefore,  a  revolt  hud 
broken  out,  it  spread  rapidly  over  the  whole  island.  Seventy  thou 
sand  of  the  slaves  were  at  one  time  under  arms,  and  in  four  success- 
ive campaigns  four  Roman  praetorian  armies  were  defeated.  The 
most  frightful  atrocities  were  perpetrated  on  both  sides,  but  the  rc- 
))ellion  was  finally  quelled  by  the  destruction  of  most  of  those  who 
had  taken  part  in  it     (B.  C.  133.) 

5.  While  these  events  were  occurmg  in  the  Roman  provinces,  af- 
fairs in  the  capital,  generally  known  in  history  as  the  "  dissensions 
of  the  Gracchi,"  were  fast  ripening  for  civil  war.     More 

than  two  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  the  animosi-     b*,o.ss  of 
ties  of  patricians  and  plebeians  were  extinguished  by  an        "^^^ 
equal  participation  in  public  honors ;  but  the  wealth  of 
conquered  provinces,  and  the  numerous  lucrative   and   honorable 
offices,  both  civil  and  military,  that  had  been  created,  had  produced 
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corruption  at  home,  by  giving  rise  to  factions  which  contended  for 
the  greatest  share  of  the  spoils,  while,  apart  from  these,  new  dis- 
tinctions had  arisen,  and  the  rich  and  the  poor,  or  the  illustrious  and 
the  obscure,  now  formed  the  great  parties  in  the  State. 

6.  As  the  nobles  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  their 
station  to  accumulate  wealth  and  additional  honors,  the  large  slave 
plantations  increased  in  the  country  to  the  disparagement  of  free 
labor,  and  the  detriment  of  small  landholders,  whose  numbers  wer« 
constantly  diminishing,  while  the  city  gradually  became  crowded 
with  an  idle,  indigent,  and  turbulent  populace,  attracted  thither  hy 
the  frequent  cheap  or  gratuitous  distributions  of  corn,  and  by  the 
frequency  of  the  public  shows,  and  made  up,  iii  part,  of  emancipated 
slaves,  who  were  kept  as  retainers  in  the  families  of  their  former 
masters.  So  long  as  large  portions  of  Italy  remained  unsettled, 
there  was  an  outlet  for  the  redundancy  of  this  growing  populace  ;  but 
the  entire  Italian  territory  being  now  occupied,  the  indigent  could 
no  longer  be  provided  for  in  tjie  country,  and  the  practice  of  colo- 
nizing distant  provinces  had  not  yet  been  adopted. 

7.  The  evils  of  such  a  state  of  society  were  numerous  and  for- 
midable, and  such  as  to  threaten  the  stability  of  the  republic. 
Against  the  increasing  political  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  had  long  struggled,  but  rather  as  factious 
demagogues  than  as  honest  defenders  of  popular  rights.  At  length 
Tiberius  Grac'  chus,  a  tribune,  and  gi-andson  of  Scipio  Africanus 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  virtuous  among  the  young  men  of  hia 
time,  commenced  the  work  of  reform  by  proposing  to  enforce  the 
Licinian  law,  which  declared  tliat  no  individual  should  possess  more 
than  five  hundred  jugers,*^  (about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres) 
of  the  public  domain.  This  law  had  been  long  neglected,  so  that 
numbers  of  the  aristocracy  now  cultivated  vast  estates,  the  occupancy 
of  which  had  perhaps  been  transmitted  from  father  to  son  as  an  in- 
heritance, or  disposed  of  by  purchase  and  sale ;  and  although  tho 
republic  still  retained  the  fee  simple  in  such  lands,  and  could  at  any 
time  legally  turn  out  the  occupants,  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  thought 
probable  that  its  rights  would  ever  be  exercised. 

8.  The  law  of  Tiberius  Grac'  chus  went  even  beyond  strict  legal  jus- 
tice, by  proposing  that  buildings  and  improvements  on  the  public  lands 
should  be  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treasury.  The  impression  has 
generally  previiled  that  the  Agrarian  laws  proposed  by  Tibrrius 

a.  A  juffcr  was  nearly  flvo-iiinlbs  of  our  acre. 
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Orao'chas  were  a  diicct  and  violent  infringement  of  the  rights  of 
private  property ;  but  the  genius  and  learning  of  Niebuhr  have 
shown  that  they  effected  the  distribution  of  public  lands  only,  and 
not  thoso  of  private  citizens ;  although  there  were  doubtless  instanoeg 
where,  incidentally,  they  violated  private  rights. 

9  When  the  senators  and  nobles,  who  were  the  principal  land- 
holders, perceived  that  their  interests  were  attacked,  their  ezaspera 
tion  was  extreme ;  and  Tiberius,  whose  vurtues  had  hitherto  been  ac- 
knowledged by  all,  was  denounced  as  a  factious  demagogue,  a  disturber 
of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  a  traitor  to  the  conservative  interests 
of  the  republic.  When  the  law  of  Tiberius  was  about  to  be  put  to 
the  vote  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  the  corrupt  nobles  engaged 
OcUtvius,  one  of  the  tribune's  colleagues,  to  forbid  the  proceedings; 
but  the  people  deposed  him  from  the  tribuneship,  and  the  agrarian 
law  was  passed.  A  permanent  triumvirate,  or  committee  of  three, 
con.siBting  of  Tiberius  Grac'  chus,  his  brother  Caius,  and  Ap'  pins 
Clan'  dius,  was  then  appointed  to  enforce  the  law.  About  the  same 
time  a  law  was  passed,  providing  that  the  treasures  which  At'  talus, 
king  of  Per'  gamus,  had  recently  bequeathed  to  the  Koman  people, 
should  be  distributed  among  the  poorer  citizens,  to  whom  lands  were 
to  be  assigned,  in  order  to  afford  them  the  means  of  purchasing  the 
necessary  implements  of  husbandry.^- 

10.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year  of  his  tribuneship,  Tiberius 
offered  himself  for  reelection,  conscious  that  unless  shielded  by  the 
sacredness  of  the  ofi&ce  of  tribune,  his  person  would  no  longer  be 
safe  from  the  resentment  of  his  enemies.  After  two  of  the  tribes 
had  voted  in  his  favor,  the  opposing  party  declared  the  votes  illegal, 
and  the  disputes  which  followed  occupied  the  day.  On  the  following 
morning  the  people  again  assembled  to  the  election,  when  a  rumor 
was  circulated  that  some  of  the  nobles,  accompanied  by  bands  of 
armed  retainers,  designed  to  attack  the  crowd  and  take  the  life  of 
Tiberius.  A  tumult  ensued,  and  a  false  report  was  carried  to  the 
senate,  then  in  session,  that  Tiberius  had  demanded  a  crown  of  tho 
people.  The  senate  seized  upon  this  pretext  for  violent  interference; 
but  when  the  consul  refused  to  disturb  the  people  in  their  legal  as- 
sembly, the  senators  rose  in  a  body,  and,  headed  by  Scip'  io  Nasica, 

a.  In  133  B.  C.  AM  talaa  Philom6ter  bequeathed  his  kingdom  and  all  his  treasores  to  the  !&»> 
man  people.  At' talus  was  one  of  the  worst  spcctmons  of  Eastern  dcspola,  and  took  gieat 
delight  In  dispatching  his  nearest  relatives  by  poison.  The  Romans  had  long  looked  Q]iOD 
Ids  kingdom  as  their  property,  and  his  will  was  probably  drawn  up  by  Roman  dictation. 
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and  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  armed  dependants,  proceeded  to  the 
assembly,  where  a  conflict  ensued,  in  which  Tiberius  and  about  three 
hundred  of  his  adherents  were  slain.     (B.  C.  132,) 

1 1.  Notwithstanding  this  disgraceful  yictory,  and  the  persecutions 
that  followed  it,  the  ruling  party  could  not  abolish  the  triumvirate 
which  had  been  appointed  to  execute  the  law  of  Tiberius.  During 
ten  years,  however,  little  was  accomplished  by  the  popular  party, 
owing  to  the  powerful  opposition  of  the  aristocracy ;  but  after  Caiiui 
Orac'  chus,  a  younger  brother  of  Tiberius,  had  been  elected  tribune, 
the  cause  of  the  people  received  a  new  impulse ;  an  equitable  division 
of  the  public  lands  was  commenced,  and  many  salutary  reforms  were 
made  in  the  administration  of  the  government.  ]3ut,  at  length, 
CAius  being  deprived  of  the  tribuneship  by  false  returns  and  bribery, 
and  his  bitter  enemy  Opim'  ius  having  been  elected  consul  by  the 
aristocratic  faction,  and  afterwards  appointed  dictator  by  the  senate, 
the  followers  of  Cdius  were  driven  from  the  city  by  armed  violence, 
and  three  thousand  of  their  number  slain.  (B.  C.  120.)  The  head 
of  Cdius  was  thrown  at  the  feet  of  Opim'  ius,  who  had  offered  for  it 
a  reward  of  its  weight  in  gold.* 

12^.  Thus  ended  what  has  been  termed  the  "  dissensions  of  the 
G-racchi ;"  and  with  that  noble  family  perished  the  freedom  of  the 
republic.  An  odious  aristocracy,  which  derived  its  authority  from 
wealth,  now  ruled  the  State :  the  tribunes,  becoming  rich  themselves, 
no  longer  interposed  their  authority  between  the  people  and  their 
oppressors ;  while  the  lower  orders,  reduced  to  a  state  of  hopeless 
subjection,  and  despairing  of  liberty,  became  factious  and  turbulent, 
and  ere  long  prepared  the  way,  first  for  the  tyranny  of  a  perpetual 
dictatorship,  and  lastly  for  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  on  the 
ruins  of  the  commonwealth. 

13  Tlie  profligacy  and  corruption  of  the  senate  were  manifest  in 
the  events  that  led  to  the  Jugur'  thine  war,  which  began  to  embroil 

a.  TlMiitts  and  C&ius  Gnio'  choa,  though  of  Iho  noblest  origin,  and  of  superior  natural  en* 
dowmenta,  are  said  to  have  been  indebted  more  to  the  Judicious  care  of  their  widowed  moth«f 
Gomttlia,  than  to  nature,  for  the  excellence  of  their  characters.  Thb  diAiinguished  Roman 
matron,  the  daughter  of  Sdp'  io  Afric&nas  the  Elder,  occupies  a  high  rank  for  the  purity  awl 
excellence  of  her  prirate  character,  as  well  as  for  her  noble  and  elevated  sentiments.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  of  Ck>melia  is  often  cited.  A  CompAnian  lady  who  was  at  the  time  on  a  riait 
to  her,  having  displayed  to  Cornelia  some  very  beautiful  ornaments  which  she  posaossed,  de- 
sired the  latter,  io  return,  to  exhibit  her  own.  The  Roman  mother  purposely  detained  her  hi 
conreraation  until  her  children  returned  (h)m  school,  when,  pointing  to  them,  she  exclaimed, 
**  There  are  my  ornaments.''  She  bore  the  untimely  oeam  of  her  sons  with  great  magnanlmJty, 
tod  in  honor  of  her  a  statue  was  afterwards  erected  by  the  Roman  people,  bearing  for  an  t» 
•CffipUoa  tlie  wo(d%  <«  Cn-mWta,  wutMir  of  tht  Oraccku** 
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the  republic  soon  after  the  fall  of  the  Grac'chi.  The  Numid'iao 
kmg  Micip^  sa,  the  son  of  Massinis'  sa,  had  divided  iv.  jugue'- 
his  kingdom,  on  his  death-bed,  between  his  two  sons  tuinkwar. 
Hiemp' sal  and  Adhcr' bal,  and  his  nephew  Jugur' tha ;  but  the 
latter,  resolving  to  obtain  possession  of  the  whole  inheritance,  soon 
murdered  Hiemp' sal,  and  compelled  Adher' bal  to  take  refuge  in 
Rome.  The  senate,  won  by  the  bribes  of  the  usurper,  decreed  a 
division  of  the  kingdom  between  the  two  claimants,  giving  to  Jugur'  tha 
the  better  portion ;  but  the  latter  soon  declared  war  against  his  cousin, 
and,  having  gained  possession  of  his  person,  put  him  to  death.  The 
senate  could  no  longer  avoid  a  declaration  of  war  against  Jugur' tha; 
but  he  would  have  escaped  bj  an  easy  peace,  after  coming  to  Rome 
to  plead  his  own  cause,  had  he  not  there  murdered  another  relative, 
whom  he  suspected  of  aspiring  to  the  throne  of  Numid'  ia.  (B.  C. 
100.) 

14.  Jugur' tha  was  allowed  to  retui-n  to  Africa ;  but  his  briberies 
of  the  Roman  senators  were  exposed,  and  the  war  against  him  was 
begun  anew.  After  he  had  defeated  several  armies,  Metel'  lus  drove 
him  from  his  kingdom,  when  the  Numid'  ian  formed  an  alliance  with 
Bac'  chus,  king  of  Mauritania,^  but  their  united  forces  were  success- 
ively routed  by  the  consul  Marius,  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the  army 
of  Metel'  lus,  but  who,  after  obtaining  the  consulship,  had  been  sent 
to  terminate  the  war.  Eventually  the  Moorish  king  betrayed  Jugur'- 
tha  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  as  the  price  of  his  own  peace  and 
security,  (B.  C.  106,)  and  the  captive  monarch,  after  gi'acing  the 
triumph  of  Marius,  was  condemned  to  be  starved  to  death  in  prison. 

15.  Soon  after  the  fall  of  Jugur' tha,  Marius  was  recalled  from 
his  command  in  Africa  to  defend  the  northern  provinces  of  Italy 
against  a  threatened  invasion  from  immense  hordes  of  the  Cim'  bri 
and  Teu'  tones,*^  German  nations,  who,  about  the  year  y.  okemasio 
113,  had  crossed  the  Danube'  and  appeared  on  the  east-     i^vasioh 

t.  Mauritania  wa8  nn  extensive  country  of  Northern  Africa,  west  of  Numid'  ia,  embracing 
tbe  present  Morocco  and  part  of  Algiers,    (Map  No.  IX.) 

2.  Tbe  Vannbe^  the  largest  river  in  Eiuwpe,  except  the  Volga,  rises  In  the  souUi-weslern  part 
of  Germany,  io  tho  Duchy  of  Uuden,  only  about  thirty  miles  from  the  Rhine,  and  after  a  general 
■ouUi-eastem  courso  of  nearly  eiglitecn  hundred  miles,  falls  into  the  Black  Sea.  (Map'So.  VIII.) 

a.  The  barbarian  torrent  of  the  Cim'  bri  and  Teu'  tones  appears  to  have  originated  beyond 
the  Elbe.  The  original  scat  of  the  Cim'  bri  was  probably  the  Cimbrian  peninstila,  so  called  by 
tbe  Romans,— the  same  as  ihe  modem  Jutland,  or  Denmark.  Opinions  differ  concerning  the 
Ten' tones,  some  beliering  them  to  have  been  the  c<}llociive  wanderers  of  many  tribes  between 
the  Vlstulii  and  the  Elbe,  while  others  fix  their  original  seat^  in  uortbero  Scandinavia— that  ia 
In  the  north  of  Swollen  and  Norway. 
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ern  declivities  of  tlie  Alps,  where  the  Romans  guarded  the  pasaefl 
info  Italj.  The  first  year  of  the  appearance  of  these  unknown 
tribes,  from  which  is  dated  the  beginning  of  German  history,*  they 
defeated  the  Roman  consul  Papir'  ius  Car'  bo,  near  Noreja,*  in  the 
mountains  of  the  present  Styr'  ia.  Proceedina:  thence  towards  south- 
err.  Gaul  they  demanded  a  country  from  the  Romans,  for  which  they 
promised  military  assistance  in  war ;  but  when  their  request  was  re- 
fused they  determined  to  obtaia  by  the  sword  what  was  denied  them 
by  treaty.  Four  more  Roman  armies  were  successively  vanquished 
by  them,  the  last  under  the  consuls  Man'  lius  and  Cas'  pio  in  the  year 
105,  with  the  prodigious  loss  of  80,000  Roman  soldiers  slain,  and 
40,000  of  their  slaves. 

16.  Fortunately  for  the  Romans,  the  enemy,  after  this  great  vic- 
tory, turned  aside  towards  the  south  of  France  and  Spain,  while 
Marius,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  northern 
army,  marching  over  the  Alps  towards  Graul,  formed  a  defensive 
camp  on  the  Rhone.*  The  Germans,  returning,  in  vain  tempted 
Marius  to  battle,  after  which  they  divided  into  two  bands,  the  Cim'- 
bri  taking  up  their  march  for  Italy,  while  the  Teu'  tones  remained 
opposed  to  Marius.  Rut  when  the  Teu'  tones  saw  that  their  chal- 
lenge for  battle  was  not  accepted,  they  also  broke  up,  and  marching 
past  the  Romans,  jeeringly  asked  them  "  if  they  had  any  commissions 
to  send  to  their  wives."  Marius  followed  at  their  side,  keeping  upon 
the  heights,  but  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  present  town  of  Aix,*  in  the 
south  of  France,  some  accidental  skirmishmg  at  the  outposts  of  the 
two  armies  brought  on  a  general  battle,  which  continued  two  days, 
and  in  which  the  nation  of  the  Teu'  tones  was  nearly  annihilated, 
(B.  C.  102,) — two  hundred  thousand  of  them  being  either  killed  or 
taken  prisoners. 

1 7.  In  the  meantime  the  consul  Catul'  Ius  had  been  repulsed  by 
the  Cim'  bri  in  northern  Italy,  and  driven  south  of  the  Po.  Mdriua 
hastened  to  his  assistance,  and  their  united  forces  now  advanced 
across  the  Po,  and  defeated  the  Cim'  bri  in  a  great  battle  on  the  Rau- 

1.  A'ffr^'o,  or  JWreio,  was  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  J^orieum.  The  site  of  thia 
eity  is  in  the  present  Austrian  province  of  Stjfrit^  aboiU  sixty  miiea  north-east  trom  Laybach. 
iMap  No.  Vm.) 

2.  The  Rhone  rises  in  Switzerland,  passes  through  the  Lalce  of  Geneva,  and  after  ucitinf 
with  the  Suone  flows  south  through  the  souih-easlem  part  of  France,  and  discharges  its  wmtefl 
by  four  mouths  into  the  Mediterranean.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  .^iz,  called  by  the  Romans  ^qtuo  Sexttsy  is  situated  in  a  plain  sixteen  miiea  north  o#  Uar' 
«eJIee.    (Map  Vo.Xin.) 

a.  Koblrauach's  Germany,  p.  43 
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dian  plains.^  (B.  C.  101.)  Thus  ended  the  war  witL  the  Ocrman 
nations.  The  danger  with  which  it  for  a  time  threatened  Jlome  was 
compared  to  that  of  the  great  Gallic  invasion,  nearly  three  hundred 
years  before.  The  Romans,  in  gratitude  to  their  deliverer,  now 
styled  Marius  the  third  founder  of  the  city. 

1 8.  A  still  more  dangerous  war,  called  the  social  war,  soon  affcer  broke 
out  between  the  Romans  and  their  Italian  allies,  caused  yj,  .^^ 
by  the  xmjust  treatment  of  the  latter,  who,  forming  part  of  social  wa*. 
the  commonwealth,  and  sharing  its  burdens,  had  long  in  vain  de- 
manded for  themselves  the  civil  and  political  privileges  that  were 
enjoyed  by  citizens  of  the  metropolis.  The  war  continued  three 
years,  and  Rome  would  doubtless  have  fallen,  had  she  not,  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  struggle,  granted  the  Latin  towns,  more 
than  fifty  in  number,  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  and  thus  se- 
cured their  fidelity.  (90  B.  C.)*>  The  details  of  this  war  are  little 
known,  but  it  is  supposed  that,  during  its  continuance,  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand  Italians  lost  their  lives,  and  that  many 
flourishing  towns  were  reduced  to  heaps  of  ruins.  The  Romans 
were  ev«itually  compelled  to  offer  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  all 
that  should  lay  down  their  arms ;  and  tranquillity  was  thus  restored 
to  most  of  Italy,  although  the  Samnites  continued  to  resist  until 
they  were  destroyed  as  a  nation. 

19.  While  these  domestic  dangers  were  threatening  Rome,  an  im- 
portant African  war  had  broken  out  with  Mithriddtes,  king  of  Pontus.' 
It  has  been  related  that  in  the  time  of  Antlochus  the    ^^^  ^^g^ 
Great,  kbg  of  Syria,  the  Romans  obtained,  by  conquest  mithiudatio 
and  treaty,  the  western  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  most       ^^** 

of  which  they  conferred  upon  one  of  their  allies,  Edmenes,  king  of 
Per'gamus,  and  that  At' talus,  a  subsequent  prince  of  Per'gamus, 
gave  back  these  same  provinces,  by  will,  to  the  Roman  people.  (See 
p.  161  and  p.  169.) 

20.  The  Romans,  thus  firmly  established  in  Asia  Minor,  saw  with 
Jealousy  the  increasing  power  of  Mithridates,  who,  after  reducing 
the  nations  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  had  added  to  his 

L  Pontus  was  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  aoath-eastam  coast  of  the  Eozine,  having 
Oolehls  on  the  east,  and  Paphlag6nia  and  Gal4tla  on  Uie  west. 

a.  The  exact  locality  is  unknown,  but  it  was  on  a  northern  branch  of  the  Po,  between  Ve» 
edli  and  Verona,  probably  near  the  present  MfUui.  Some  say  neai  Vercelli,  on  the  west  bank 
oftheSeasttes. 

b.  This  was  done  by  the  celebrated  Lex  Julia,  or  Julian  law,  proposed  by  L.  JoUus  Oesar. 
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dominions  on  the  weat,  Paphlag6nia  and  Cappadocia,*  which  he 
claimed  by  inheritance.  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bith}Ti'  ia,  disputing 
with  him  the  right  to  the  latter  provinces,  appealed  to  lue  Roman 
senate,  which  declared  that  the  disputed  districts  should  be  free 
States,- subject  to  neither  Nicomedes  nor  Mithridates.  The  latter 
then  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia, — 
(seized  the  disputed  provinces — drove  Nicomedes  from  his  kingdom- 
defeated  two  large  Roman  armies,  and,  in  the  year  88,  before  tlie 
end  of  the  social  war,  had  gained  possession  of  all  Asia  Minor.  All 
the  Greek  islands  of  the  -^gean,  except  Rhodes,  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  him,  and  nearly  all  the  Grecian  States,  with  Athens, 
throwing  off  the  Roman  yoke,  placed  themselves  under  his  protection. 
Mithridates  had  received  a  Greek  education,  and  was  looked  upon 
ajs  a  Grecian,  which  accounts  for  the  readiness  with  which  the  Greeks 
espoused  his  cause. 

21.  The  Roman  senate  gave  the  command  of  the  Mithridatic  war 
to  Sylla,  a  man  of  great  intellectual  superiority,  but  of  profligate 
morals,  who  had  served  under  Mdrius  against  Jugur'  tlia  and  the 

viiL  CIVIL    Cim'  bri,  and  had  rendered  himself  eminent  by  his  ser- 
WAE  BE-     Yjces  'yo.  the  social  war.     The  ambitious  Marius,  thoui^h 

WTBfJJWM     MA   ■ 

Hit's  AND  T^OTQ  than  twenty  years  the  senior  of  Sylla,  had  long 
SYLLA.  regarded  the  latter  as  a  formidable  rival,  and  now  ho 
Bucceeded  in  obtaining  a  decree  of  the  people,  by  which  the  com- 
mand was  transferred  from  Sylla  to  himself.  Sylla,  then  at  the 
head  of  an  army  in  the  Samnite  territory,  immediately  marched 
against  Rome,  and  entering  the  city,  broke  up  the  faction  of  Mdrius, 
who,  after  a  series  of  romantic  adventures,  escaped  to  Africa.** 
(88  B.  C.) 

22.  Scarcely  had  Sylla  departed  with  his  army  for  Greece,  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  Mithridates,  when  a  fierce  contest  arose  within 

0.  See  Map  of  Asia  Minor,  No.  IV. 

b.  Mftrius  flod  first  to  Ostia,  and  thcnco  along  the  sea-coast  to  MIntar'  mp,  where  he  was  pm 
on  shore,  at  the  inoulh  of  the  Llris,  and  abandoned  by  the  crew  of  the  vessel  that  carr1e*1  hira. 
After  in  vain  seeking  shelter  in  the  cottage  of  an  old  peasant,  he  was  forced  '  j  hide  himself  in 
(he  mud  of  the  Pontine  marshes ;  but  he  was  discovered  by  his  vigilaut  pu  sucrs,  dnigj^cd  out, 
end  thrown  into  a  dunofeon  at  Mintur'  nie.  No  one,  however,  had  the  courage  to  put  him  to 
death  ;  and  the  magistrates  of  Sliniur'  nie  therefore  sent  a  public  sUt  j  into  the  prison  to  liill 
him ;  but  as  the  barbarian  approached  the  hoary  warrior  his  courage  failetl  him,  and  the  Min- 
tur* nions,  moved  by  compjwsloii,  put  Mdrius  on  boani  a  boat  and  tronsportcd  Iiira  to  .\frica. 
Being  set  down  at  Carthago,  llie  Roman  governor  of  the  district  pent  to  inform  him  that  unlcdf 
be  left  Africa  he  should  treat  him  as  a  public  enemy.  "  Go  awl  tell  him,"  replied  the  wanderer 
*  that  yoa  have  seen  the  exile  Mtrius  silling  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage."  In  the  following  year 
during  the  absence  of  Sylla,  he  .«'uincd  to  lUily.  For  localities  of  Pontine  Marshes^  Ltrts 
and  Mintur' ns,  see  Map  No.  X. 
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the  city  between  the  partisans  of  Sylla  and  Mdrius ;  one  of  the  con- 
Buls,  Cinna,  espoiising  the  cause  of  the  latter,  and  the  other,  Octa- 
vius,  that  of  the  former.  Cinna  recalled  the  aged  M^rius;  both 
parties  flew  to  arm  a ;  and  all  Italy  became  a  prey  to  the  horrors  of 
civil  war.  (B.  C.  87.)  The  senate  and  the  nobles  adhered  to  Oct4- 
vius ;  but  Borne  was  besieged,  and  compelled  to  surrender  to  the 
adverse  faction.  Then  commenced  a  general  massacre  of  all  the  op- 
ponents of  Mdrius,  which  was  continued  five  days  and  nights,  until 
the  streets  ran  with  blood.  Having  gratified  his  revenge  by  this 
bloody  victory,  Marius  declared  himself  consul,  without  going  through 
the  formality  of  an  election,  and  chose  Cinna  to  be  his  colleague , 
but  sixteen  days  later  his  life  was  terminated  by  a  sudden  fever,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-one  years.  Mdrius  has  the  character  of  having 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  generals  of  Rome ;  but  after  having 
borne  away  many  honorable  offices,  and  performed  many  noble  ex- 
ploits, he  tarnished  his  glory  by  a  savage  and  infamous  old  age. 

23.  During  three  years  after  the  death  of  Marius,  Sylla  was  con 
ducting  the  war  in  Greece  and  Asia,  while  Italy  was  completely  in 
the  hands  of  the  party  of  Cinna.  The  latter  even  sent  an  army  to 
Asia  to  attack  Sylla,  and  was  preparing  to  embark  himself,  when  he 
was  slain  in  a  mutiny  of  his  soldiers.  In  the  meantime  Sylla,  hav- 
ing taken  Athens  by  storm,  and  defeated  two  armies  of  Mithriddtes, 
concluded  a  peace  with  that  monarch ;  (84  B.  C.,)  and  having  induced 
the  soldiers  scut  against  him  to  join  his  standard,  he  returned  to  Italy 
at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  to  take  vengeance  upon  his  ene- 
mies, who  had  collected  an  army  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  cohorts, 
numbering  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men,*  to  oppose  him. 
(B.  C.  83.)  But  none  of  the  generals  of  this  vast  army  were  equal, 
in  military  talents,  to  Sylla ;  their  forces  gradually  deserted  them, 
and  after  a  short  but  severe  struggle,  Sylla  became  master  of  Rome. 

24.  A  dreadful  proscription  of  his  enemies  followed,  far  exceed- 
ing tho  atrocities  of  Marius ;  for  Sylla  filled  not  only  Rome,  but 
all  Italy,  with  massacres,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  old  writers, 
had  neither  numbers  nor  bounds.  He  caused  himself  to  be  appointed 
dictator  for  an  unlimited  time,  (B.  C.  81,)  reestablished  the  govern- 
ment on  an  aristocratical  basis,  and  after  having  ruled  nearly  three 
years,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one  he  resigned  his  power,  and 
retired  to  private  life.     He  died  sqon  after,  of  a  loathsome  disease, 

K.  **  From  the  time  of  M&rios,  the  Roman  military  forces  are  alway-s  comitea  by  cohorts  oi 
•mMl  battaUoM^  each  oontainiDg  four  hundred  and  twenty  men."— Niebnhr,  It.  19& 
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at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  leaving,  by  his  own  direction,  the  following 
characteristic  inscription  to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb.  "  Here  lies 
Sylla,  who  was  *  never  outdone  in  good  offices  by  his  friend,  nor  in 
acts  of  hostility  by  his  enemy."     (B.  C.  77.) 

25.  A  Marian  faction,  headed  by  Sert6rius,  a  man  of  great  mili- 
tary talents,  still  existed  in  Spain,  threatening  to  sever  that  province 
from  Rome,  and  establish  a  new  kingdom  there.  After  Sert<5riu§ 
had  defeated  several  Roman  armies,  the  youthful  Pompey,  after- 
wards surnamed  the  Great,  was  sent  against  him ;  but  he  too  was 
vanquished,  and  it  was  not  until  the  insurgents  had  been  deprived  of 
their  able  leader  by  treachery,  that  the  rebellion  was  quelled,  and 
Spain  tranquillized.  (B.  C.  70.)  During  the  continuance  of  the 
Spanish  war,  a  formidable  revolt  of  the  slaves,  headed  by  Spar'tacus, 

IX.  sEttviLE  ^  celebrated  gladiator,  had  broken  out  in  Italy.  At  first 
wAtt  IN  Spar'  tacus  and  his  companions  formed  a  desperate  band 
n-ALT.  ^£  robbers  and  murderers,  but  their  numbers  eventually 
increased  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  and  three  praeto- 
rian and  two  consular  armies  were  completely  defeated  by  them. 
The  war  lasted  upwards  of  two  years,  and  at  one  time  Rome  itself 
was  in  danger ;  but  the  rebels,  divided  among  themselves,  were  finally 
overcome,  and  nearly  all  exterminated,  by  the  praetor  Cras'  sus,  the 
growing  rival  of  Pompey.     (B.  C.  70.) 

26.  Durmg  the  progress  of  these  events  in  Italy,  a  second  war  had 
broken  out  with  Mithridates,  (83  B.  C.,)  but  after  a  continuance  of 

two  years  it  had  been  terminated  by  treaty.     (81  B.  C.) 

AND  THIRD   Scvcu  ycars  later,  Mithridates,  who  had  long  been  pre- 

mxeBiDATio  paring  for  hostilities,  broke  the  second  treaty  between 

him  and  the  Romans  by  the  invasion  of  Bythyn'  ia,  and 
thus  commenced  the  third  Mithridatic  war.  At  first  Lucullus,  who 
was  sent  against  him,  was  successful,  and  amassed  immense  treasures ; 
but  eventually  he  was  defeated,  and  Mithridates  gained  possession 
of  nearly  all  Asia  Muior.  Manil'  ius,  the  tribune,  then  proposed 
that  Pompey,  who  had  recently  gained  great  honor  by  a  successful 
war  against  the  pirates  in  the  Mediterranean,  should  be  placed  over 
all  the  other  generals  in  the  Asiatic  provinces,  retaining  at  the  same 
time  the  command  by  sea.  This  was  a  gi*eater  accumulation  of 
power  than  had  ever  been  intrusted  to  any  Roman  citizen,  but  the 
law  was  adopted.  It  was  on  this  ocasion  that  the  orator  Cicero 
pronounced  his  famous  oration  Pro  lege  Manilia^  ("  for  the  Manilian 
Uw.'')     Ocesar  also,  who  was  just  then  rising  into  eminence,  approved 
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Uie  measure^  while  the  friends  of  Cras'  sus  in  vain  attempted  to  d» 
feat  it 

27.  Pompej,  then  passmg  with  a  large  anny  into  5^.8ia,  (B.  C.  66,) 
in  one  campaign  defeated  Mithridates  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
and  drove  the  monarch  from  his  kingdom ;  and  in  the  following  year; 
after  reducing  S3rria,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the  Seleu'- 
cidas  he  found  an  opportunity  of  extending  Boman  interference  to  the 
affiiird  of  Palestine.  Each  of  the  two  claimants  to  the  throne,  the 
brothers  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  sought  his  assistance,  and  as  he 
decided  in  favor  of  the  former,  the  latter  prepared  to  resist  the  Boman, 
and  shut  himself  up  in  Jerusalem.  After  a  siege  of  three  months 
the  city  was  taken ;  its  walls  and  fortifications  were  thrown  down ; 
Hyrcanus  was  appointed  to  be  high-priest,  and  governor  of  the 
country,  but  was  required  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Romans;  while 
Aristobnlus,  with  his  sons  and  daughters,  was  taken  to  Home  to 
grace  the  triumph  of  Pompey.  From  this  time  the  situation  of 
Judea  differed  little  from  that  of  a  Roman  province,  although  for  a 
while  later  it  was  governed  by  native  princes ;  but  all  of  them  were 
more  or  less  subject  to  Roman  authority.  About  the  time  of  Pom- 
pey's  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  Mithridates,  driven  from  one  province 
to  another,  and  finding  no  protection  even  among  his  own  relatives, 
terminated  his  life  by  poison.  (B.  C.  63.)  His  dominions  and  vast 
wealth  were  variously  disposed  of  by  Pompey  in  the  name  of  the 
Roman  people. 

28.  While  Pompey  was  winning  laurels  in  Asia,  the  republic  was 
brought  near  the  brink  of  destruction  by  a  conspiracy  headed  by  the 
infamous  Catiline.  Rome  was  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  complete 
anarchy ;  the  republic  was  a  mere  name ;  the  laws  had  ^  ooNgpi 
lost  their  power ;  the  elections  were  carried  by  bribery;  eaoy  of 
and  the  city  populace  was  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  o*^'"*'*^ 
nobles  in  theur  feuds  against  one  another.  In  this  corrupt  state  of 
things  Sergius  Catiline,  a  man  of  patrician  rank,  and  of  great  abili- 
ties, but  a  monster  of  wickedness,  who  had  acted  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  bloody  scenes  of  Sylla's  tyranny,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  confederacy  of  profligate  young  nobles,  who  hoped,  by 
elevating  their  leader  to  the  consulship,  or  by  murdering  those  who 
opposed  them,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Rome,  and  to  gain 
possession  of  the  public  treasures,  and  the  property  of  the  citizens 
Many  circumstances,  favored  the  audacious  schemes  of  the  conspira- 
tors.    Pompey  ^as  abroad — Cras'  sus,  strivins;  with  mad  eagerness 
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for  poorer  and  riches,  countenanced  the  growing  influence  of  Catiline, 
as  a  means  of  his  own  aggrandizement — Crcsar,  laboring  to  revive 
the  party  of  M^ius,  and  courting  the  favor  of  the  people  by  publio 
shows  and  splendid  entertainments,  spared  Catiline,  and  perhaps  se- 
cretly encouraged  him,  while  the  only  two  eminent  Romans  who 
boldly  determined  to  uphold  their  falling  country  were  Cato  the 
yDunger,  and  the  orator  Cicero. 

29.  While  the  storm  whicli  Catiline  had  been  raising  was  threat- 
ening to  burst  upon  Home,  and  every  one  dreaded  the  arch-conspira- 
tor, but  no  one  had  the  courage  to  come  forward  against  him,  Cicero 
offered  himself  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  in  opposition  to  Catiline, 
and  was  elected.  An  attempt  of  the  conspirators  to  murder  Cicero  in  his 
own  house  was  frustrated  by  the  watchful  vigilance  of  the  consul ;  and 
a  fortunate  accident  disclosed  to  him  all  their  plans,  which  he  laid  be- 
fore the  senate.  Even  in  the  senate-house  Catiline  boldly  confronted 
Cicero,  who  there  pronounced  against  him  that  famous  oration  which 
saved  Home  by  driving  Catiline  from  the  city.  Catiline  then  fled  to 
Etri'iria,  where  he  had  a  large  force  already  under  arms,  while  seve- 
ral of  his  confederates  remained  in  the  city  to  open  the  gates  to  him 
on  his  approach  ;  but  they  were  apprehended,  and  brought  to  punish- 
ment. An  army  was  then  sent  against  the  insurgents,  who  were 
completely  defeated ;  and  most  of  them,  imitating  Catiline,  fought 
to  the  last,  and  died  sword  in  hand.  (B.  C.  63.)  Cicero,  to  whom 
the  Romans  were  indebted  for  the  overthrow  of  the  conspiracy,  was 
now  hailed  as  the  Father  and  Deliverer  of  his  country. 

30.  Soon  after  the  return  of  Pompey  from  Asia,  the  jealousies 
between  him  and  Cras'  sus  were  renewed ;  but  Julius  Caesar  succeeded 

xu  THE  ^^  reconciling  the  rivals,  and  in  uniting  them  with  him- 
FiBST  TRi-  self  in  a  secret  partnership  of  power,  called  the  First  Tri- 
TMvittATK.  ^^jj^yirate.  (60  R.  C.)  These  men,  by  their  united  in- 
fluence, were  now  able  to  carry  all  their  measures ;  and  they  virtually 
usurped  the  powers  of  the  senate,  as  well  as  the  command  of  tlia 
legions.  Ca^ar  first  obtaino^l  the  office  of  consul,  (B.  C.  59,)  and, 
when  the  year  of  his  consulship  had  expired,  was  made  commander 
of  all  Gaul,  (B.  C.  58,)  although  but  a  small  portion  of  that  country 
was  then  under  the  Roman  dominion.  Cras'  sus,  whose  avarice  was 
unboimded,  sooi:  ^fter  obtained  the  command  of  Syria,  famed  for  its 
luxury  and  wealth ;  while  to  Pompey  were  given  Africa  and  Spain, 
although  he  loft  the  care  of  his  provinces  to  others,  and  still  remained 
•n  Italy. 
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31.  In  the  course  of  eight  years  Casar  conquered  all  Gkiul,  which 
consisted  of  a  great  number  of  separate  nations — twice  passed  the 
Rhine*  into  Germany — and  twice  passed  over  into  Britain,  and  sub- 
dued the  southern  part  of  the  island.  Hitherto  Britain  had  been 
known  only  by  name  to  tlje  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  its  first  inva- 
sion by  Ctesar,  in  the  year  55  B.  C,  is  the  beginning  of  its  authentic 
liistory  The  disembarkation  of  the  Romans,  somewhere  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Kent,*^  was  firmly  disputed  by  the  natives ;  but  stem 
discipline  and  steady  valor  overawed  them,  and  they  proffered  sub- 
mission. A  second  invasion  in  the  ensuing  spring  was  also  resisted ; 
bub  genius  and  science  asserted  their  usual  superiority;  and  peace, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  invaders,  were  purchased  by  the  payment 
of  tribute.  In  the  meantime  Cras'  sus  had  fallen  in  Parthia,'  (B.  C. 
52,)  thus  leaving  but  two  masters  of  the  Roman  world;  but  Pompey 
had  already  become  jealous  of  the  greatness  of  Caesar's  fame,  and  on 
the  death  of  Julia,  the  wife  of  Pompey  and  daughter  of  Caesar,  the 
last  tie  that  bound  these  friends  was  broken,  and  they  became  rivals, 
and  enemies.  Pompey  had  secured  most  of  the  senate  to  his  inter- 
ests ;  but  Caesar,  though  absent,  had  obtained,  by  the  most  lavish 
bribes,  numerous  and  powerful  adherents  in  the  very  heart  of  Rome. 
Among  others,  Mark  Antony  and  Quintus  Cassius,  tribunes  of  the 
people,  favored  his  interests. 

32.  When  Caesar  requested  that  he  might  stand  for  the  consulship 
in  his  absence,  the  senate  denied  the  request.     When  or     xin.  civil 
dered  to  disband  his  legions  and  resign  his  provinces,  he  Tw^jToBSAa 
immediately  promised  compliance,  if  Pompey  would  do  and  pompby. 
the  same ;  but  the  senate  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  disband  his 

1.  The  Rkins  rises  iu  Switzerland,  only  a  few  miles  (Vom  the  source  of  the  Rhone— pasnes 
through  Lake  Couslance— then  flows  west  to  the  town  of  Basle,  near  the  borders  of  France, 
thence  generally  north-west  to  the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean.  It  formed  the  ancient 
boundary  between  Caul  and  Ihe  German  tribes,  and  was  first  passed  by  Julius  Ciesar  in  bit 
invasion  of  the  German  nation  of  the  Sicambri. 

2.  Pttrthia  was  originally  a  small  extent  of  country,  southeast  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Aft«r 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  a  separate  kingdom  was  formed  there,  which  gradually  ex- 
tended  to  the  Indus  on  the  cast  and  the  Tigris  on  the  west,  until  it  embraced  the  fairest  pror* 
Inces  of  the  old  Persian  monarchy.  By  the  victory  over  Crassus  the  Partliians  obtained  a  great 
Increase  of  power,  and  during  a  long  time  after  this  event  they  were  almost  constantly  at  war 
with  the  Itomans.  The  Parthian  empire  was  overthrown  by  the  southern  Persians  2S8  years 
■Aer  the  Christian  era,  when  the  later  Persian  empire  of  the  Sagsanida  was  established.  ^Th^ 
mode  of  fighting  aJopletl  by  the  Parthian  cavalry  was  peculiar,  and  well  calcukted  to  annoy. 
VJben  apparently  in  full  retreat,  they  would  turn  round  on  their  steeds  and  discharge  their 
arrows  with  the  .-nost  unerring  acciu^cy ;  and  hence,  to  borrow  the  language  of  an  aocleol 
^rlier  it  was  victcrj-  to  Uiem  if  a  counlert'elt  flight  threw  their  pmsuers  into  disorder.** 

a.  The  place  where  Ciesar  is  believed  to  ha«/e  landed  is  at  tho  town  of  Deal,  near  what  U 
tided  the  South  Foreland,  sixty-aix  mltos  Bou'A-eaat  from  London. 
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army  before  a  specified  day,  under  the  penalty  of  being  declared  a 
public  enemy.  (B.  C.  40.)  The  tribunes  Antony  and  Cassius  fled 
to  the  army  of  Caesar  then  at  Raven'  na,*  bearing  with  them  the  hos- 
tile mandate  of  the  senate,  and  by  their  harangues  inflaming  the  sol- 
diers against  the  measures  of  the  senatorial  party.  Ca?sar,  confident 
of  the  support  of  his  troops,  now  passed  the  Rubicon  in  hostile  array, 
an  act  deemed  equivalent  to  an  open  declaration  of  war  agamst  bis 
country.  The  senate  and  Pompey,  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  of  his 
movements,  and  finding  their  forces  daily  deserting  them,  fled  across 
the  Adriat'  ic  into  Greece ;  and  in  sixty  days  from  the  passage  of  the 
Rubicon,  Caesar  was  master  of  all  Italy. 

33.  Cxsar  soon  obtained  the  surrender  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia 
after  which  he  passed  over  to  Spain,  where  Pompey's  lieutenants 
commanded, — rapidly  reduced  the  whole  Peninsula,  took  Marseilles 
by  siege  on  his  retui-n  through  Gaul,  and,  on  his  arrival  at  Rome, 
was  declared  by  the  remnant  of  the  senate  sole  dictator ;  but  after 
eleven  days  he  laid  aside  the  ofl&ce,  and  took  that  of  consul.  Pompo}* 
had  already  collected  a  numerous  army  in  the  eastern  provuices, 
and  thither  Caesar  followed  him.  Near  Dyrrach'  ium,*  in  Illyr'  i- 
cUm,  he  assaulted  the  intrenched  camp  of  Pompey,  but  was  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  of  many  standards,  and  his  own  camp  would 
have  been  taken  had  not  Pompey  called  off  his  troops,  in  apprehen- 
sion of  an  ambuscade;  on  which  Caesar  remarked  that  "the  war 
would  have  been  at  an  end,  if  Pompey  had  known  how  to  profit  by 
victory." 

34.  Caesar  then  boldly  advanced  into  Thes'  saly,  followed  by  Pompey 
at  the  head  of  a  superior  force.  The  two  armies  met  on  the  plains 
of  Pharsalia,'  where  was  fought  the  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of 
the  Roman  world.     (B.  C.  48.)     Caesar  was  completely  victorious, 

1  Raven'  na  was  originally  bailt  on  the  shore  of  the  Adriat'  ic,  near  the  most  sootbon 
mouih  of  the  river  Po.  Augustus  constructed  a  new  harbor  three  miles  IVom  the  okl  town, 
a>.«l  henceforward  the  new  harbor  became  the  principal  station  or  the  Roman  Adriat'  Ic  fleet: 

lit  fuch  was  the  accumulation  of  mud  brought  down  by  the  streams,  that,  as  Gibbon  relates. 
M>  <Mirly  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  after  Christ,  **  the  port  of  Augustus  was  converted  into 
tiN^asant  orchards ;  and  a  lonely  grove  of  pines  covered  the  ground  wliere  the  Roman  fleel 
once  rode  at  anchor."  Raven'  na  wns  iho  capital  of  Italy  during  the  last  years  of  the  Western 
empire  of  tho  Romans,  and  it  still  contains  numerous  intera-^tiug  specimens  of  the  architecture 
of  tliat  period. 

2.  Djfrrach'  ium^  which  was  a  Grecian  city,  at  first  cslled  Epidamnut,  was  situated  on  the 
IlSyrian  coast  of  Macedonia,  north  of  Apollonia.  Its  modem  name  is  Vurizzo,  au  unhealthy 
\illuqe  of  Ihirkish  Albania. 

:t.  Phargitia  was  a  city  situated  in  tho  central  portion  of  Thessaly,  on  a  southern  trlbutar* 
of  the  Poiieus.  The  name  of  Pkaraa^  applied  to  a  few  ruins  about  OAoen  n'lei  loulb-wetf 
b-om  I^riasa,  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  citf 
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and  Pompey,  fl&iii ig  ia  disguise  from  the  field  of  battle,  attended 
only  by  his  son  Sextus,  and  a  few  followers  of  rank,  pursued  his 
way  to  Miftilene,  where  he  took  on  board  his  wife  Cornelia  and 
Failed  to  Egypt,  intending  to  claim  the  hospitality  of  the  young  king 
Ptol'  cmy,  whose  father  he  had  befriended.  PtoF  emy,  then  at  war 
with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  was  encamped  with  his  army  near  Peli'isi- 
um,*  whither  Pompey  directed  his  course,  after  sending  to  inform 
the  king  of  his  approach.  In  the  army  of  Ptol'  emy  there  was  a 
Roman,  named  Septim'  ius,  who  advised  the  young  prince  to  put 
Pompey  to  death,  in  order  to  secure  the  favor  of  Caesar ;  and  just 
as  Pompey  was  stepping  on  shore  from  a  boat  that  had  been  sent  to 
receive  him,  he  was  stabbed,  in  the  sight  of  his  wife  and  son.  Soon 
after  Caesar  arrived  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt  in  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
tives, when  the  ring  and  head  of  Pompey,  which  were  presented  to 
him,  gave  him  the  first  information  of  the  fate  of  his  rival.  He 
shed  tears  at  the  sight,  and  turned  away  with  horror  from  the  spec- 
tacle. He  afterwards  ordered  the  head  to  be  burned  with  perfumes, 
in  the  Roman  method,  and  loaded  with  favors  those  who  had  adhered 
to  Pompey  to  the  last. 

35.  Caesar,  in  his  eager  pursuit  of  Pompey,  had  taken  with  him 
to  Alexandria  only  a  small  body  of  troops,  and  when,  captivated  by 
the  charms  and  beauty  of  Cleopdtra,  the  Egyptian  queen,  who  ap 
plied  to  him  for  protection,  he  decided  against  the  claims  of  her 
brother,  the  party  of  the  latter  conceived  the  plan  of  overwhelming 
him  in  Alexandria,  so  that  his  situation  there  was  similar  to  that  of 
Cortez  in  Mexico.  The  royal  palace,  in  which  Caesar  had  fortified 
himself,  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  celebrated  library  established  there 
by  Ptol' emy  Philadelphus  was  burnt  to  ashes.  With  difficulty 
Caesar  escaped  from  the  city  to  the  island  of  Pharos,'  where  he 
maintained  himself  until  reenforcements  arrived.  He  then  over- 
threw the  power  of  Ptol'  emy,  who  lost  his  life  by  drowning,  and 
after  having  established  Cleopatra  on  the  throne  he  marched  against 
Phamdces,  king  of  Pontus,  son  of  Mithridates,  whose  dominions  he 
reduced  with  such  rapidity  that  he  announced  the  result  to  the  Ro- 

1,  Ptleksium  w  i8  a  fK>ntier  city  of  Egypt,  at  the  ontronce  of  the  eastern  mouth  of  the 
Kite.  • 

2.  Pharo*  was  a  smal  island  in  the  bay  of  Alexandria,  at  the  entrance  of  the  principal  har* 
Dor,  DUO  mile  from  the  shore,  wlUi  wliich  it  was  connected  by  a  causeway.  The  celebrated 
** Tower  of  Pharos*'  was  built  on  the  island  in  the  reign  of  Ptol'  emy  Philadelphus,  to  serve 
M  •  Ughthonao.  The  modem  lighthouse  tower,  which  stands  on  the  island,  has  nothing  of  tbf 
iMAUty  and  arandeur  of  Uie  old  r  ne. 
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man  senxti  in  the  well  known  words,  veni^  vidi,  vicij  "  I  came,  I  saw, 
I  conquer 3(1." 

36.  On  CflBsar'ff  return  to  Rome,  (B.  C.  47,)  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  two  years,  he  granted  a  general  amnesty  to  all  the  followers 
of  Pompey,  and  by  his  clemency  gained  a  strong  hold  on  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people.  The  servility  of  the  senate  knew  no  bounds, 
and  the  whole  republic  was  placed  in  his  hands.     Still  there  was  a 

arge  and  powerful  party  in  Africa  and  Spain  opposed  to  him,  headed  by 
Cato,  the  sons  of  Pompey,  and  other  generals.  Csesar,  passmg  over  to 
Ai^ica,  defeated  his  enemies  there  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Thapsns,' 
after  which  the  inflexible  Cato,  who  commanded  the  garrison  of  Utica, 
having  advised  his  followers  not  to  continue  their  resistance,  commit- 
ted suicide.  (46  B.  C.)  He  had  seen,  he  said,  the  republic  passing 
away,  and  he  could  live  no  longer.  Caesar  expressed  his  regret  that 
Cato  had  deprived  him  of  the  pleasure  of  pardoning  him. 

37.  The  war  in  Africa  had  been  finished  in  five  months.  Fresh 
honors  awaited  Caesar  at  Home.  lie  enjoyed  four  triumphs  in  one 
month ;  the  senate  created  him  dictator  for  ten  years ;  he  was  ap- 
pointed censor  of  the  public  morals,  and  his  statue  was  placed  oppo- 
site that  of  Jupiter,  in  the  capitol,  and  inscribed,  "  To  Caesar,  the 
demigod."  He  made  many  useful  changes  in  the  laws,  corrected 
many  abuses  in  the  administration  of  justice,  extended  the  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens  to  whole  cities  and  provinces  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire,  and  reformed  the  calendar  upon  principles  established 
by  the  Eg}'ptian  astronomers,  by  making  an  intercalation  of  sixty- 
seven  days  between  the  months  of  November  and  December,  so  that 
the  name  of  the  December  month  was  transferred  from  the  time  of 
the  autumnal  equinox  to  that  of  the  winter  solstice,  where  it  still  re- 
mains. 

38.  From  the  cares  of  civil  government  Caesar  was  called  to  Spain, 
where  Cneus  and  Sextus,  the  two  sons  of  Pompey,  had  raised  a  large 
army  against  him.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  45  ho  defeated  them  in  a 
hard-fought  battle  in  the  plains  of  Munda,''  after  having  been  obliged, 
in  order  to  encourage  his  men,  to  fight  in  the  foremost  ranks  as  a 
common  soldier.  Caesar  said  that  he  had  often  fought  for  victory, 
Imt  that  in  this  battle  he  fought  for  his  life.    The  elder  of  Pompey '« 

1.  Thapsusy  now  Demsas^  wna  a  town  of  lilUe  importance  on  the  sea-coast,  abont  OM 
banUred  mile*  M)Uth-eii8l  from  Carthage. 

3.  Munda  was  a  town  a  short  distance  Trom  the  Mediterranean  in  the  soulbcm  port  of  SjMdn. 
The  little  Tillage  of  Monda  In  Grenada,  tweuty-flre  mMes  west  (torn  Malaga,  Is  supposed  to  Im 
near  the  »ite  of  llie  ancient  city. 
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sons  was  f  lain  in  tlie  pursuit  after  the  battle,  but  Sextus  the  younger 
escaped.  After  a  campaign  of  nine  months  Caesar  returned  to  Rome, 
and  enjoyed  a  triumph  for  the  reduction  of  Spain,  which  had  termi- 
nated the  civil  war  in  the  lloman  provinces. 

39.  Caesar  was  next  made  dictator  for  life,  with  the  title  of  impera- 
tor  and  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  ajthough  the  outward  form  of  the 
republic  was  allowed  to  remain.  His  ever  active  mind  now  planned 
a  series  of  foreign  conquests,  and  formed  vast  designs  for  the  im 
provement  of  the  empire  which  he  had  gained.  He  ordered  the  laws 
to  be  digested  into  a  code,  he  undertook  to  drain  the  great  marshes  in 
the  vicinity  of  Home,  to  form  a  capacious  harbor  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  to  cut  across  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  make  roads  across 
the  Apennines,  dig  canals,  collect  public  libraries,  erect  a  new 
theatre,  and  build  a  magnificent  temple  to  Mars.  But  while  he  was 
occupied  with  these  gigantic  projects  the  people  became  suspicious 
that  he  courted  the  title  of  king ;  and  at  his  suggestion,  as  is  sup 
posed,  Mark  Antony  offered  him  a  royal  diaiem  dui'ing  the  celebra 
tion  of  the  feast  of  the  Lupercalia ;  but  no  shout  of  approbation  fol- 
lowed the  act,  and  he  was  obliged  to  decline  the  bauble.<^ 

40.  A  large  number  of  senators,  headed  by  the  praetors  Cassius 
and  Brutus,  regarding  Caosar  as  an  usurper,  soon  after  formed  a  con 
spiraoy  to  take  his  life,  and  fixed  on  the  fifteenth  (the  Ides)  of  March, 
a  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  senate,  for  the  execution  of 
iheir  plot.  As  soon  as  Caesar  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  senate-house, 
the  conspirators  crowded  around  him,  and  as  one  of  them,  pretending 
to  urge  some  request,  laid  hold  of  his  robe  as  if  in  the  act  of  sup- 
plication, the  others  rushed  upon  him  with  drawn  daggers,  and  ho 
fell  pierced  with  twenty-three  wounds,  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue, 
^hioh  was  sprinkled  with  his  blood.**     (B.  C.  44.) 

41    As  soon  as  the  deed  of  death  was  consummated,  Brutus  raised 

a.  **  You  nil  did  sec,  that  on  the  Luporcal, 

I  thrice  presented  him  u  kingly  crown. 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.    Was  this  ainbltlon  ? 
Yet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambltloufl  ; 
And  sure,  ho  i^  an  lumoruble  man." 

.Oiitoui/s  Oration.    Hhaksprare' 8  Julius  Cmtar. 

b.  "For  when  the  noble  Cajsar  paw  hlin  slab, 

Intfratiludo,  more  stroni?  than  traitors  arms, 

Quite  v:m:|\itt>heil  him  :  liiun  burst  Iiis  mighty  heart ; 

.\Dd,  iu  his  mantle  muHKng  up  Iiis  face, 

Ek'en  at  the  base  of  Pompey'a  statue, 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Cicaar  fell." 

Antony*»  Oratiom, 
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his  bloodj  dagger,  and  congratulated  the  senate,  and  Cicc  ro  in  par* 
ticular,  on  the  recovery  of  liberty ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  sena- 
tors fled  in  dismay  from  Rome,  or  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses; 
and  as  the  conspirators  had  formed  no  plans  of  future  action,  the 
minds  of  the  citizens  were  in  the  utmost  suspense ;  but  tranquillity 
prevailed  until  the  day  appointed  by  the  senate  for  the  funeral 
Then  Mark  Antony,  who  had  hitherto  urged  conciliation,  ascended 
he  rostrum  to  deliver  the  funeral  oration.  After  he  had  wrought 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  in  a  most  artful  manner  by  enumerating 
the  great  exploits  and  noble  deeds  of  the  murdered  Caesar,  he  lifted 
up  the  bloody  robe,  and  showed  them  the  body  itself,  *  all  marred  by 
traitors.'  The  multitude  were  seized  with  such  indignation  and 
rage,  that  while  some,  tearing  up  the  benches  of  the  senate-bouse, 
formed  of  them  a  funeral  pile  and  burnt  the  body  of  Caesar,  others 
ran  through  the  streets  with  drawn  weapons  and  flaming  torches,  de- 
nouncing vengeance  against  the  conspirators.  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
and  their  adherents,  fled  from  Home,  and  prepared  to  defend  them- 
selves by  force  of  arms. 

42.  Antony,  assisted  by  Lep'  idus,  now  sought  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  State ;  but  he  found  a  rival  in  the  young  Ootavius 
Csesar,  the  grandson  of  Caesar's  sister  Julia,  and  principal  heir  of  the 
murdered  dictator.  The  senate  adhered  to  the  interests  of  Octavius, 
and  declared  Antony  a  public  enemy,  and  several  battles  had  already 
been  fought  between  the  opposing  parties  in  the  north  of  Italy  and 
Gaul,  when  the  three  leaders,  Antony,  Lep'  idus,  and  Octavius,  hav- 

XIV  THE  ^°S  ^6*  i^  private  conference  on  a  small  island  of  the 
SECOND  TBI-  Bhine,  agreed  to  settle  their  difiierences,  and  take  upon 
^^^^^^"'^^^  themselves  the  government  of  the  republic  for  five  y€  ars — 
thus  forming  the  Second  Triumvirate.  (B.  C.  43.)  A  cold-blooded 
proscription  of  the  enemies  of  the  several  parties  to  the  compact  fol- 
lowed. Antony  yielded  his  own  uncle,  and  Lep' idus  his  o?ra 
brother,  while  Octavius,  to  his  eternal  infamy,  consented  to  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  virtuous  Cicero  to  satisfy  the  vengeance  of  hb  colleagues. 
Cicero  was  betrayed  to  the  assassins  sent  to  dispatch  him,  by  one  of 
his  own  domestics ;  but,  tired  of  life,  he  forbade  his  servants  to  de- 
fend him,  and  yielded  himself  to  his  fate  without  a  struggle. 

43.  Brutus  and  Cassius,  at  the  head  of  the  republican  party  had 
by  this  time  made  themselves  masters  of  Maced6nia,  Greece,  and 
the  Asiatic  provinjes;  and  Octavius  and  Antony,  as  soon  aa  Ihey 
had  settled  the  government  at  Rome,  set  out  to  meet  them.     Al 
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Philip' pi/  a  town  in  Thrace,  two  battles  were  fought,  and  fortune, 
rather  than  talent,  gave  the  victory  to  the  triumvirs.  (B.  C.  42.) 
Both  Cassius  and  Brutus,  giving  way  to  despair,  destroyed  them- 
selves ;  their  army  was  dispersed,  and  most  of  the  soldiers  after- 
wards entered  the  service  of  the  victors.  Octavius  returned  with 
his  legions  to  Italy,  while  Antony  remained  as  the  master  of  the 
£astern  provinces. 

44  From  Greece  Antony  pvised  over  hi  to  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
caused  great  distress  by  the  heavy  tribute  he  exacted  of  the  inhab- 
itanta  While  at  Tarsus,'  in  Cilicia,  the  celebrated  Cleopdtra  came 
to  pay  him  a  visit;  and  so  captivated  was  the  Roman  with  tbo 
charms  and  beauty  of  the  Egyptian  queen,  that  he  accompanied  her 
on  her  return  to  Alexandria,  where  he  lived  for  a  time  in  indolence, 
dissipation,  and  luxury,  neglectful  of  the  calls  of  interest,  honor,  and 
ambition.  In  the  meantime  a  civil  war  had  broken  out  in  Italy ;  for 
the  brother  of  Antony,  aided  by  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  the  latter,  had 
taken  up  arms  against  Octavius ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  rebellion 
had  been  quelled,  and  Octavius  was  everywhere  triumphant,  that  An- 
tony saw  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Italy. 

45.  On  his  way  he  met  at  Athens  his  wife  Fulvia,  whom  he  blamed 
as  the  cause  of  the  recent  disasters,  treated  her  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt, and  leaving  her  on  her  death-bed  hastened  to  fight  Augustus. 
All  thought  that  another  fierce  struggle  for  the  empire  was  at  hand ; 
but  the  rivals  had  a  personal  interview  at  Brundiisium,'  where  a  re- 
conciliation was  effected.  To  secure  the  permanence  of  the  peace, 
Antony  married  Octavia,  the  half-sister  of  Octavius.  A  new  division 
of  the  empire  was  made ;  Antony  was  to  have  the  eastern  provinces 
beyond  the  Ionian  sea ;  Octavius  the  western,  and  Lep'  idus  Africa ; 

1.  Philip'  pi,  a  dty  In  the  western  part  of  Thrace,  aftorwards  included  in  Bfaced6nla,  was 
•bout  aeventy-flre  miles  north-east  fyom  the  present  Soloniki.  In  addition  to  the  ^ctory  gained 
here  by  Antony  and  Octavius,  it  is  rendered  m(»e  interesting  from  the  circimistance  of  its 
being  the  first  place  wliere  the  Gospel  was  preached  by  St.  Paul,  (see  Acts,  xvi.,)  and  also  firom 
tiio  Epistle  addressed  by  him  to  the  Philippian*.  The  ruins  of  the  city  still  retain  the  name 
of  FUibakf  pronounced  nearly  the  same  as  Pkilippi.    (Map  No.  I.) 

2.  Tarsus,  tlie  capital  of  Cilicia,  was  situated  on  the  river  Cydnus,  about  twelTe  miles  ftoia 
tlio  Mediterranean.  It  was  the  birtti-place  of  St.  Paul,  of  Antip'  ater  the  stoic,  and  of  Athen- 
od6nis  the  philosopher.  It  is  still  a  village  of  some  six  or  seven  thousand  intiabitants,  and 
some  remains  of  its  ancient  magnificence  are  still  visible.  The  visit  of  Cleopatra  to  Antony— 
herKlf  attired  like  Venus,  and  her  attendants  like  cuplds,  in  a  galley  covered  with  gold,  whose 
saib  wero  of  purple,  the  oars  of  silver,  and  cordage  of  silk— is  finely  described  in  Shakspeare't 
play  of  Antony  and  Qeopitra,  Act  II.  scene  2.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

3.  Brundusium,  now  Brindiaiy  one  of  the  most  important  citi<»  of  ancient  Italy,  and  \h» 
poti  whence  the  intercourse  between  Italy  and  Greece  and  the  East  was  usually  carried  on, 
was  situated  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  about  three  hiuidred  miles  soutli-east  firom  Rome.  I  our* 
bid  an  excellent  harbor,  which  is  now  neaif.y  filled  up.    (Map  No.  VIL) 
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and  Boon  after,  Sextius  Pompey,  who  had  long  maintained  himself  in 
Sicily  against  the  triumvirs,  was  admitted  into  the  partnership,  and 
assignci  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Achaia. 

46.  The  peace  thus  concluded  was  of  short  duration.  Octavius, 
without  any  reasonable  pretext  for  hostilities,  quarrelled  with  Sextius 
Porapey  and  drove  him  from  his  dominions.  Pompey  fled  to  Phrygia, 
where  he  was  slain  by  one  of  Antony's  lieutenants.  Lep'  idus  and 
Octavius  next  quarrelled  about  the  possession  of  Sicily ;  but  Octaviua 
corrupted  the  soldiers  of  Lep'  idus,  and  induced  them  to  desert  their 
general,  who  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  province  to  his  rival 
Antony,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  expe 
dition  against  the  Parthians ;  after  which,  returning  to  Egypt,  he 
once  more  became  enslaved  by  the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  upon  whom 
he  conferred  several  Roman  provinces  in  Asia.  When  his  wife  Oc 
tavia  set  out  from  Rome  to  visit  him  he  ordered  her  to  return,  and  aftei  * 
wards  repudiated  her,  pretending  a  previous  marriage  with  Cleopatra 

47.  After  this  insult  Octavius  could  no  longer  keep  peace  with  him, 
and  as  the  war  had  long  been  anticipated,  the  most  formidable  prepa- 
rations were  made  on  both  sides,  and  both  parties  were  soon  m 
readiness.  Their  fleets  met  off  the  promontory  of  Ac'  tium,*  in  the 
Ionian  sea,  while  the  hostile  armies,  drawn  up  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
strait  which  enters  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  were  spectators  of  the  battle 
(B.  C.  31.)  While  the  victory  was  yet  imdecided,  Cleopatra,  who 
had  accompanied  Antony  with  a  large  force,  overcome  with  anxiety 
and  fear,  ordered  her  galley  to  remove  from  the  scene  of  action.  A 
large  number  of  the  Egyptian  ships,  witnessing  her  flight,  withdrew 
from  the  battle ;  and  the  infatuated  Antony,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that 
Cleopatra  had  fled,  apparently  losing  his  self-possession,  hastily  fol- 
lowed her  in  a  quick-sailing  vessel,  and  being  taken  on  board  the 
galley  of  Cleopatra,  became  the  companion  of  her  flight  The  fleet 
of  Antony  was  annihilated,  and  his  land  forces,  soon  after,  made 
terms  with  the  conqueror. 

48  Octavius,  after  first  returning  to  Italy  to  tranquillize  some  dis- 
turbances there,  pursued  the  fugitives  to  Egypt.  Antony  endeavored 
to  impede  the  march  of  the  victor  to  Alexandria,  but  seeing  all  hia 
efforts  fruitless,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  he  reproached  Cleopdtra  with 
being  the  author  of  his  misfortunes,  and  resolving  never  to  fall  aliv< 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.     When 

1.  Tlie  proraonloif  of  ^c*  tium  was  a  small  neck  of  land  at  the  north-irestern  extremity  ol 
Acarnaala,  at  tbe  ^itrance  of  the  Jlmbraeian  Guif^  now  Gulf  of  wSrto. 
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Cleopdtra,  who  tad  shut  herself  up  in  her  palace,  found  that  Octa- 
vius  designed  to  spare  her  only  to  adorn  his  triumph,  she  caused  a 
prisonous  viper  to  bo  applied  to  her  arm,  and  thus  followed  Antony 
in  death.  (B.  C.  30.)  Egj'pt  immediately  submitted  to  the  sway 
of  Octavius,  and  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

49.  The  death  of  Antony  had  put  an  on  \  to  the  Triumvirate ;  and 
Octavius  was  now  left  sole  master  of  the  Roman  world.     "Whilo 
taking  the  most  effectual  measures  to  secure  his  power,    xv.  octa- 
he  dissembled  his  real  purposes,  and  talked  of  restoring    ^*"s  sole 

MASTER   OF 

the  republic;  but  it  was  evident  that  a  free  constitution  ^bk  roman 
could  no  longer  be  maintained ; — tlie  most  eminent  citi-  world. 
£€ns  besought  him  to  take  the  government  into  his  own  hands,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  28th  year  before  the  Christian  era,  the  history 
of  the  Boman  Republic  ends.  All  the  armies  had  sworn  allegi.anco 
to  Octavius ;  he  was  made  pro-consul  over  the  whole  Roman  empire — 
he  gave  the  administration  of  the  provinces  to  whomsoever  ho 
pleased — and  appointed  and  removed  senators  at  his  will.  In  the 
27th  year  B.  C.  the  senate  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Augusttts, 
or  "  The  Divine,"  and  of  Imperator^  or  "  chief  governor,"  for  ten 
years,  and  gave  \m  name  to  the  sixth  month  of  the  Roman  year, 
(August)  as  that  of  Julius  Cajsar  had  been  given  to  the  fifth,  and 
four  years  later  he  was  made  perpetual  tribune  of  the  people,  which 
rendered  his  person  sacred.  Although  without  the  title  of  a  mon- 
arch, and  discarding  the  insignia  of  royalty,  his  exalted  station  con 
ferred  upon  him  all  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  which  he  exercised, 
nevertheless,  with  moderation, — seemingly  desirous  that  the  triumvir 
Octavius  should  be  forgotten  in  the  mild  reign  of  the  emperor  Augustus. 
50.  After  a  series  of  successful  wars  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  in  Spain, 
and  the  subjugation  of  Aquitdnia,  Pann6nia,  Dalmatia,  and  Illy'  ria, 
by  the  Roman  arms,  a  general  peace,  with  the  exception  of  some 
trifUng  disturbances  in  the  frontier  provinces,  was  established 
throughout  the  vast  dominions  of  the  empire,  which  now  extended 
on  the  east  from  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  to  the  plams  of  Scythia, 
and  on  the  west  from  the  Libyan  deserts  and  the  pillars  of  Hercules 
to  the  German  ocean.*  The  temple  of  Janus  was  now  closed  ^  for 
the  third  time  since  the  foimdation  of  Rome.  It  was  at  this  auspi 
cious  period  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  promised  Messiah,  was  born ; 
and  thus,  literally,  was  his  advent  the  herald  of  "  peace  on  earth, 
and  good  will  toward  men." 

ft.  (B.  a  10.    Seo  Map  No.  IX.)  b.  (B.  a  1%) 
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MODERN    HISTORY 
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CHAPTER   I. 

ROMAN    HISTORY  CONTINUED.  FROM    THE  COMMENCEMENT  0» 

THE  CHRIS1 1  AN  ERA,  TO  THE  OVERTHROW  OF  THE  WESTERN 

EMPIRE  OF  THE  ROMANS,  A.  D.  1,  TO  A.  D.  476. 

SECTION   I. 

ROMAN  BISTORT  FROM  THR   BEGINNING  OF  THB  CHRiSTIAN  ERA  TO  THX  DKATH 
OF  DOMITIAN,  THB  LAST  OF  THB  TWBLYE  OwBSARB,  A.  D.   96. 

ANALYSIS.  1.  Earlikr  and  latkr  nisTORT  or  the  bmphib  compared.— S.  The  empire 
at  the  end  of  the  flret  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  feeling  with  which  we  hurry  ortr  the 
closing  scenes  of  Roman  history.  Importance  of  the  history  of  the  **  decline  and  foil "  of  th« 
empire.    Subjects  of  the  present  chapter. 

3.  Julius  Cjcsar.  Cooimencement  of  the  Roman  empire. — 4.  The  roign  of  Auousrus. 
Rebellion  of  the  (lermans.— 5.  Grief  of  Augustus  at  the  lo»  of  his  legions.  The  danger  of  invft- 
Bion  averied.— 0.  The  accession  of  Tibe'  rius.  The  selection  of  ftitnre  soTcreigns.— 7.  Character 
of  Tiberius,  and  commencement  of  his  reign. — 8.  German  wars — German'  Icus. — 9.  Sc^inua, 
the  minister  of  Tiberius.  [C4pre».]— 10.  The  death  of  S^&nus.  Death  of  Tiberius.  Cracl> 
flxion  of  the  Saviour.— 11.  Calio'ula.  His  character,  and  wicked  actions.— 18.  His  foUlea. 
Ills  extravagance.  His  deulh.— 13.  Claudius  proclaimed  emperor.  His  character.— 14.  Ills 
two  wives.  His  death.— 15.  Foreign  events  of  the  reign  of  Claudius.— 16.  Nbro.  The  first  flro 
years  of  his  reign.  Death  of  Agrippina,  and  of  Burrhua,  Seneca,  and  Lucan.  ConflagraUoB 
of  Rome.— 17.  Persecution-^  of  the  Christians.  Nero's  extra vagnnces.— 18.  Tlie  provinces  pil- 
laged by  him.  His  popularity  with  the  rabble.  Revolts  against  him.  His  death.— 19.  Forego 
events  of  the  reign  of  Nero.    [Druids.    The  Icdnl     London.] 

SO.  End  of  the  reign  of  the  Julian  family.  Brief  reign  of  Galba.— 31.  Character,  and  reign 
of  Orno.— 22.  Cliaractcr,  and  reign  of  Vitel'  lius.  Revolt  In  Syria.— 33.  Vltel'  11q«i  forced  io 
resist,  Is  finally  put  to  death  by  the  populace.— 34.  Temporary  rule  of  Domitlan.  Character, 
and  reign  of  Vespasian.— 35.  Beginning,  and  causes  of  the  Jewish  war.— 'iO.  Situation  of  Jem- 
Batom,  and  commencement  of  the  siege  by  the  Roman  army.  Expectations  of  Titus.- S7.  Prom- 
ises made  to  the  Jews.  Their  ntrange  infiituation.— 38.  The  horrors  of  the  siege.- 29.  DreadfUl 
mortality  in  the  city.  The  full  of  Jerusalem.— 30.  The  number  of  those  who  perished,  and  of 
those  made  prisoners.  Fate  of  the  prisoners.  Destruction  of  the  Jewirii  nation— 31.  Comple- 
tkm  of  the  conquest  of  Britain.  The  enlightened  policy  of  Agric'  oU.  [Caledonia.]— 32.  Trrua 
BDooeeds  Vespasian.  His  character.  Events  of  his  brief  reign.  [Vesuvi'is.  Herculaneum. 
Pompeii.}  -  )3.  Domitian.    His  character,  and  the  character  of  his  reign.    Perseeat'ona.-'M. 
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l*roYiiid&I  ftlkirs.  Tho  Iritunpha  of  Domltian.  [Mccsia.  Dacia.  Gemi3iiy.]~35.  I^itih  of 
Domitian.— 36.  Cloao  of  Ihe  reign  of  the  **  Twelve  Cjcsots."  Their  sevenil  deaths.  ChoroGter 
of  the  history  of  the  Roman  emperors  thus  far.— 37.  The  city  of  Rome,  aitd  the  Romaa  empire. 
Thr  bvipfining  of  national  decay. 

1.  As  we  enter  upon  the  time  of  the  Koman  emperors,  Roman  his- 
tory, 80  highly  pleasing  and  attractive  in  its  early  stages,  and  daring 
tho  eventful  period  of  the  Republic,  gradually  declines  in  interest  to 
tlio  general  reader ;  for  the  Roman  people,  whose  many  i.  karlikr 
virtues  and  suflferings  awakened  our  warmest  sympathies,   ^^^  later 
had  now  become  corrupt  and  degenerate ;  the  liberal  in-  tub  bmpibk 
fiuences  of  their  popular  assemblies,  and  the  freedom  of   comparbd. 
the  Rom»n  senate,  had  given  place  to  arbitrary  force ;  and  although 
the  splendors  of  the  empire  continue  to  dazzle  for  awhile,  hencefor- 
ward the  political  history  of  the  Romans  is  little  more  than  the 
biographies  of  individual  rulers,  and  tlieir  few  advisers  and  asso- 
ciated in  power,  who  controlled  the  political  destinies  of  more  than 
a  hui  dred  millions  of  people. 

2.  We  shall  find  that,  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  empire,  having  already  attained  its  full  strength 
and  maturity,  began  to  verge  towards  its  decline ;  and  we  are  apt  to 
hiir'^y  over  the  closing  scenes  of  Roman  history  with  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  shrinks  from  the  contemplation  of  waning  glories  and 
national  degeneracy.  But  while  the  history  of  the  Republican  era 
may  exceed  in  interest  that  of  the  "  decline  and  fall "  of  the  empire, 
yet  the  latter  is  of  fer  greater  political  importance  than  the  former ; 
for,  including  the  early  history  of  many  important  sects,  and  codes, 
and  systems,  whose  influences  still  exist,  it  is  the  link  that  connecte 
the  past  with  the  present — the  Ancient  with  the  Modern  world 
The  theologian  and  jurist  must  be  familiar  with  it  in  order  to  undei 
stand  much  of  the  learning  and  history  of  their  respective  depart 
ments ;  and  it  deserves  the  careful  preparatory  study  of  every  reader 
of  modem  European  history ;  as  nearly  all  the  kingdoms  of  modern 
Europe  have  arisen  from  the  fragments  into  which  the  empire  of 
the  Caesars  was  broken.  We  proceed  then,  in  the  present  chapter, 
to  a  brief  survey,  which  is  all  that  our  limited  space  will  allow,  of, 
first,  the  overtowering  greatness,  and,  second,  the  decline,  and  final 
overthrow,  in  all  the  west  of  Europe,  of  that  mighty  fabric  of  em 
pire  which  valor  had  founded,  and  enlightened  policy  had  so  long 
BUHtained,  upon  the  seven  hills  of  Rome. 

8.  The  rule  of  Julius  CsDsar,  who  is  called  the  first  of  the  twelve 
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Caesars,  although  he  was  not  nominally  king,  was  that  of  ore  who  pos- 
iL  jvLiuB  sessed  all  the  essential  attributes  of  sovereignty ;  and 
c^Att.  from  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  which  decided  the  fato 
of  the  Roman  world,  might  with  propriety  be  dated  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Roman  empire,  although  its  era  is  usually  dated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twenty-eighth  year  before  the  Christian  era, — the 
time  of  the  general  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  of  Augustus. 

4.  The  reign  of  Augustus  continued  until  the  fourteenth  year 
III.  ADGua-   after  the  birth  of  Christ — forty-four  years  in  all,  dating 

"-8-  from  the  battle  of  Ac'  tium,  which  made  Augustus  sole 
sovereign  of  the  empire.  After  the  general  peace  which  followed  the 
early  wars  and  conquests  of  the  emperor,  the  great  prosperity  of  his 
reign  was  disturbed  by  a  rebellion  of  the  Germans,  which  had  been 
provoked  by  the  extortions  of  Varus,  the  Roman  commander  on  the 
northern  frontier.  Varus  was  entrapped  in  the  depths  of  the  Grcrman 
forests,  where  nearly  his  whole  army  was  annihilated,  and  he  himself, 
in  despair,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  (A.  D.  9.)  Awful  vengeance 
was  taken  upon  the  Romans  who  became  prisoners,  many  of  them 
being  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of  the  Germans. 

5.  The  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  general  threw  Augustus  into  trans- 
ports of  grief,  during  which  he  frequently  exclaimed,  "  Varus,  restore 
me  my  legions !"  It  was  thought  that  the  Germans  would  cross  the 
Rhine,  and  that  all  Gaul  would  unite  with  them  in  the  revolt ;  but 
a  large  Roman  army  under  Tiberius,  the  son-in-law  and  heir  of 
Augustus,  was  sent  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  d-anger 
was  averted. 

6.  Augustus,  having  designed  Tiberius  for  liis  successor,  associated 
him  in  his  counsels,  and  conferred  upon  him  so  large  a  share  of  present 
power,  that  on  the  death  of  the  emperor,  Tiberius  easily  took  his 

place,  so  that  the  nation  scarcely  perceived  the  change 
of  masters.  (A.  D.  14.)  The  policy  of  Augustus  io 
selecting,  and  preparing  the  way  for,  the  future  sovereign,  was  suc- 
cessfully imitated  by  nearly  all  his  successors  during  nearly  two  cen- 
turies, although  the  emperors  continued  to  be  elected,  ostensibly  at 
least,  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  the  consent  of  the  soldiers. 

7.  Tiberius,  a  man  of  reserved  character,  and  of  great  dissimula- 
tion,— suspicious,  dark,  and  revengeful,  but  possessing  a  handsome 
figure,  and  in  his  early  years  exhibiting  great  talents  and  unwearied 
industry,  having  yielded  with  feigned  reluctance  to  Ihe  wishes  of  the 
senate  that  ae  would  undertake  the  government,  commenced  bis 
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reign  frith  the  appearance  of  justice  and  moderation  ,  but  after  nine 
years  of  dissimidatitm,  his  sensual  and  tyrannical  character  openly 
exhibited  itself  in  the  vicious  indulgence  of  every  base  passion,  and 
the  perpetration  of  the  most  wanton  cruelties. 

8.  The  early  part  of  his  reign  is  distinguished  by  the  wars  carried 
on  in  Germany  by  his  accomplished  general  and  nephew,  the  virtu- 
ous Gcrmy.Ti'  i3us ;  but  Tiberius,  jealous  of  the  glory  and  fame  which 
German' icus  was  winning,  recalled  him  from  his  command,  and  then 
sent  him  as  governor  to  the  Eaa-em  provinces,  where  all  his  under- 
takings were  thwarted  by  the  secret  commands  of  the  emperor,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  caused  his  death  to  be  hastened  by  poison. 

9.  The  only  confidant  of  Tiberius  was  his  minister  Sejanus,  whose 
character  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  his  sovereign.  Secret- 
ly aspiring  to  the  empire,  he  contrived  to  win  the  heart  of  Tiberius  by 
exciting  his  mistrust  towards  his  own  family  relatives,  most  of  whom 
he  caused  to  be  poisoned,  or  condemned  to  death  for  suspected  trea- 
son ;  but  his  most  successful  project  was  the  removal  of  Tiberius 
from  Rome  to  the  little  island  of  Capreae,'  where  the  monarch  re- 
mained during  a  number  of  years,  indulging  his  indolence  and  de- 
baucheries, while  Sejanus,  ruling  at  Rome,  perpetrated  the  most 
shocking  cruelties  in  the  name  of  his  master,  and  put  to  death  the 
most  eminent  citizens,  scarcely  allowing  them  the  useless  mockery  of 
a  trial. 

10.  But  Sejanus  at  length  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  empe- 
ror, and  the  same  day  witnessed  his  arrest  and  execution — a  mem- 
orable example  of  the  instability  of  human  grandeur.  His  death 
was  followed  by  a  general  massacre  of  his  friends  and  relations.  At 
length  Tiberius  himself,  after  a  long  career  of  crime,  falling  sick, 
was  smothered  in  bed  by  one  of  his  ofl&cers,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
base  Calig'  ula,  the  son  of  German'  icus,  and  adopted  heir  of  the 
smperor.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
crucified  in  Judea,  under  the  praetorship  of  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Ro- 
man governor  of  that  province. 

11.  Calig' ula,  whose  real  character  was  unknown  to  the  people, 

1.  Cdpre^  now  called  Capri,  is  a  small  island,  about  ten  mLea  in  circnmferooce,  on  the 
■onlh  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Naples.  It  is  sunDunded  on  all  sides  but  one  by  loHj 
and  perpoidicular  cliflb ;  and  iu  the  centre  is  a  secluded  Tale,  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and 
«hibrity.  The  tyrant  waa  led  to  select  tbis  spot  for  his  abode,  as  well  Tvm  ita  difficulty  of  ac- 
cess, as  (torn  the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  its  climate,  and  the  UDrivnllvd  magnificence  ot  the 
prospects  which  it  aflbrds.  He  is  said  to  have  built  no  less  than  twelve  villas  in  different  parta 
of  the  Island,  and  to  l\are  named  them  niter  the  twelve  celestial  divinities.  The  ruins  of  ona 
^  UbBiu^tte  ^  ilia  of  JoT»— are  still  to  bo  seen  on  the  sommit  of  a  cliff  opposite  SorrMnto, 
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received  from  them  an  enthusiastic  welcome  on  his  accession  to  tbo 
V.  cALio'-  throne,  (A.  D.  37,)  but  they  soon  found  him  to  bo  a 
ULA.  greater  monster  of  wickedness  and  dissimilation  than  his 
predecessor.  A  detailed  description  of  his  wicked  actions,  which 
some  have  attributed  to  madness,  would  afford  little  pleasure  to  the 
reader.  Not  satisfied  with  mere  murder,  he  ordered  all  the  prisoners 
in  Rome,  and  numbers  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  to  be  thrown  to  wild 
beasts:  he  claimed  divine  honors,  erected  a  temple,  and  instituted  a 
oUcgc  of  priests  to  superintend  his  own  worship ;  and  finding  the 
senate  too  backward  in  adulation,  he  seriously  contemplated  the 
massacre  of  the  entire  body. 

12.  His  follies  were  no  less  conspicuous  than  his  vices.  For 
his  favorite  horse  Incit^tus  he  claimed  greater  respect  and  rever- 
ence than  were  due  to  mortals :  he  built  liim  a-  stable  of  marble 
and  a  manger  of  ivory,  and  frequently  invited  him  to  the  imperial 
table ;  and  it  is  said  that  his  death  alone  prevented  him  from  con- 
ferring upon  the  animal  the  honor*  of  the  consulship  !  A  fortune 
of  eighteen  millions  sterling,  which  had  been  left  by  Tiberius,  was 
Bijuandered  by  Calig'  ula,  in  a  most  senseless  manner,  in  little  more 
than  a  year,  while  fresh  sums,  raised  by  confiscations,  were  lavished 
in  the  same  way.  At  length,  after  a  reign  of  four  years,  Calig'  ula 
was  murdered  by  his  own  guards,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  senators, 
who  suddenly  awoke  to  the  wild  hope  of  restoring  the  Republic. 

13.  The  illusion  soon  disappeared,  for  the  spirit  of  Roman  liberty 
no  longer  existed.  The  Vnetoriau  guards,^  who  had  all  the  power 
in  their  own  hands,  insisting  upon  being  governed  by  a  monarch, 
proclaimed  the  imbecile  Claudius  emperor,  at  a  time  when  he  expected 

VI,         nothing  but  death ;  and  their  choice  was  sanctioned  by 

CLAUDIUS,     the  senate.     Claudius  was  an  uncle  of  the  late  emperor, 

and  brother  of  German'  icus.     He  was  so  deficient  in  judgment  and 

reflection  as  to  be  deemed  intolerably  stupid  ;  he  was  not  destitute  of 

a.  Tho  Pratorian  guard*  wore  gradaally  IriatlHitod  by  Augustus  to  protect  his  person,  swo 
V\t  eeiiatc,  keep  the  yeterans  mid  legions  In  check,  and  prevent  or  crush  the  first  movements 
•f  rebellion.  Something  Biroilnr  lo  thcra  bad  existed  IVom  the  eiirllesl  times  in  the  body  of 
armed  g^uides  who  accompanied  the  general  In  his  niilitarr  expodillons.  At  first  Augustus 
stationed  throe  cohorts  only  in  the  capital :  but  Tib6rius  a^setnbletl  all  of  them,  to  the  number 
of  ten  thousand,  at  Rome,  and  assigned  them  a  permanent  and  well-fortified  camp  rlow  t«  tha 
wallH  of  the  city,  on  the  broad  summii  of  the  Quirinul  ajid  Vlralnal  hills.  ThU  measure  <  I 
Tlb«>rl«is  forever  rlvotod  the  fetters  of  his  country.  Tho  Pnetorlan  bands,  foon  !eamin«  Uk* 
own  strength,  and  the  weakness  of  the  civil  government,  became  eventually  the  reaJ  ma^vt 
Rome,  i.  61 ;  and  Nisbuhr,  v.  lo. 
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good  nature,  l\it  unfortunately  he  was  made  the  dupe  of  abandoned 
favorites,  for  whose  crime  history  has  unjustly  held  him  responsible. 

14.  For  a  time  his  wife  Messab'na,  the  most  dissolute  and  aban- 
doned of  women,  ruled  him  at  pleasure ;  and  numbers  of  the  most 
worthy  citizens  were  sacrificed  to  her  jealousy,  avarice,  and  revenge ; 
but  finally  she  was  put  to  death  by  the  emperor  for  her  shameless  in- 
fidelity to  him.  Claudius  then  married  his  niece  Agrippina,  then  a 
widow  and  the  mother  of  the  afterwards  infamous  Nero.  She  was 
no  less  cruel  in  disposition  than  Messalina ;  her  ambition  wag  un- 
bounded, and  her  avarice  insatiable.  After  having  prevailed  upon 
Claudius  to  adopt  as  his  heir  and  successor  her  son  Nero,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  own  children,  she  caused  the  emperor  to  be  poisoned 
by  his  physician.  (A.  D.  54.)  As  Agrippina  had  gained  the  captain 
of  the  Prastorian  guards  to  her  interest,  the  army  proclaimed  Nero 
emperor,  and  the  senate  confirmed  their  choice. 

15.  Thj  foreign  events  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  were  of  greater 
importance  than  his  domestic  administration.  Julius  Caesar  had 
first  carried  the"  Roman  arms  into  Britain  in  a  brief  and  fruitless  in- 
Tasion ;  but  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  the  Romans  began  to 
thipk  seriously  of  reducing  the  whole  island  under  their  dominion. 
At  first  Claudius  sent  over  his  general  Plan'  tus,  (A.  D.  43,)  who 
gained  some  victories  over  the  rude  inhabitants.  Claudius  himself 
then  made  a  journey  into  Britain,  and  received  the  submission  of  the 
tribes  that  inhabited  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  island ;  but  the 
other  Britons,  under  their  king  Carac'  tacus,  mamtained  an  obstinate 
resistance  until  the  Roman  army  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
OstoriuS;  who  defeated  Carac'  tacus  in  a  great  battle,  and  sent  him 
prisoner  to  Rome.     (A.  D.  51.) 

16.  Nero,  the  successor  of  Claudius,  was  a  youth  of  only  seventeen 
when  he  ascended  the  throne.  (A.  D.  54.)  Ho  had  been  nurtured 
in  the  miist  of  crimes,  and  the  Roman  world  looked  upon 

Lim  with  apprehension  and  dread ;  but  during  five  years, 
while  he  still  remained  under  the  influence  of  his  early  instructors 
Seneca  and  Burrhus,  he  disappomted  the  fears  of  all  by  the  mildness 
of  his  reign.  At  length  his  mother  Agrippina  fell  under  the  sus- 
picion of  designing  to  restore  the  crown  to  the  still  surviving  son  of 
(Haudius;  and  the  emperor  caused  both  to  be  put  to  death.  After 
this  he  abandoned  himself  to  bloodshed,  in  which  he  took  a  savage 
delight.  He  is  accused  of  having  caused  the  death  of  his  able  mlD- 
1  18 
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ister  Burrhua  by  poison ;  Seneca*  the  philosopher,  Lacan*>  the  poet, 
and  most  of  the  leading  nobles,  were  condemned  on  the  charge  of 
treason ;  and  a  conflagration  in  Rome  which  lasted  nine  days,  and 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  city,  (A.  D.  64,)  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  kindled  by  his  orders ;  and  some  reported  that 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  spectacle,  he  ascended  a  high  tower,  where  ho 
amused  himself  with  singing  the  Destruction  of  Troy. 

17.  In  order  to  remove  the  suspicions  of  the  people,  he  caused  a 
report  to  be  circulated  that  the  Christians  were  the  authors  of  the 
fire ;  and  thousands  of  that  innocent  sect  were  put  to  death  under 
circumstances  of  the  greatest  barbarity.  Sometimes,  covered  by  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts,  they  were  exposed  tx)  be  torn  in  pieces  by  de- 
vouring dogs ;  some  were  crucified :  others,  wrapped  in  combustible 
garments,  which  were  set  on  fire,  were  made  to  serve  as  torches  to 
illuminate  the  emperoi's  gardens  by  night.  Nero  often  appeared  on 
the  Koman  stage  in  the  character  of  an  actor,  musician,  or  gladiator  • 
he  also  visited  the  principal  cities  of  Greece  in  succession,  where  h« 
obtained  a  number  of  victories  in  the  public  Grecian  games. 

18.  While  he  was  engaged  in  these  extravagances,  the  provinces 
of  the  empire  were  pillaged  to  support  his  luxuries  and  maintain  his 
almost  boundless  prodigalities.  To  the  lower  classes,  who  felt  no- 
thing of  his  despotism,  he  made  monthly  distributions  of  corn,  to  the 
encouragement  of  indolence ;  and  he  gratified  the  populace  of  Rome 
by  occasional  supplies  of  wine  and  meat,  and  by  the  magnificent 
shows  of  the  circus.  Nero  was  popular  with  the  rabble,  which  ex- 
plains the  fact  that  his  atrocities  and  follies  were  so  long  endured 
by  the  Koman  people.  At  length,  however,  the  standard  of  revolt 
was  raised  in  Gaul  by  Vindex,  the  Roman  governor,  and  soon  after 
by  Galba  in  Spain.     Vindex  perished  in  the  struggle ;  and  Galba 

a.  Seneeoy  the  moral  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Cordova  in  Spain,  in  thu  lecond  or  IhiM 
jear  of  the  Christian  era;  but  at  an  early  age  he  went  to  reside  at  Rome.  Mesaalina^ 
who  hated  him,  cansed  him  tp  be  banished  to  Corsica,  where  he  remained  eight  years  ;  bat 
Agrippina  recalled  him  trom  banishment,  and  appointed  him,  in  co^Janction  with  Borrhiu^ 
tutor  to  Noro.  Burrhus,  a  man  of  stern  virtue,  instructed  the  prince  in  military  sciences 
fteneca  taught  him  philosophy,  the  fine  arts,  and  elegant  accomplishments.  Allhougn  Seneoa 
laid  down  excoUeut  rules  of  morality  for  others,  his  own  character  is  not  above  reproaob. 
Being  ord(»^  by  Nero  to  be  his  own  executioner,  ho  caused  his  vehis  to  be  opened  in  a  hot 
bath ;  but  as,  at  his  age,  the  blood  flowed  slowly,  ho  drank  a  dose  of  hemlock  to  accelerate 
bis  death. 

b.  LucaiL,  a  nephew  of  Seneca,  and  also  a  native  of  Cordova,  was  an  eminent  LaUn  po«S 
although  he  died  at  tho  early  age  of  twenty-seven  years.  Of  his  meny  poems,  the  Pkartalia^ 
or  war  between  CiesA  and  Pomiiey,  is  the  only  one  that  has  escaped  Aestruc^on.  H*  Inovrc^ 
ttte  enmity  of  Nero  by  vanquishing  him  in  a  poetical  oonteit. 
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would  LaTe  been  ruined  had  not  the  Praetorian  guards,  under  the  in* 
fluence  of  their  commander  Otho,  renounced  their  allegiance.  With 
this  latter  calamity  Nero  abandoned  all  hope ;  and  when  he  learned 
that  the  senate  had  declared  him  an  enemy  to  the  country,  too  cow- 
ardly to  kill  himself,  he  sought  death  by  the  hands  of  one  of  hit 
freedmen,  from  whom  he  received  a  mortal  wound.     (A.  D.  68.) 

19.  DuriDg  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Nero  the  empire  en- 
joyed, in  general,  a  profound  peace ;  the  only  wars  of  importance 
being  with  the  Parthians  and  the  Britons.  The  former  were  defeated 
and  reduced  by  Cor'  bulo,  the  greatest  general  of  his  time.  Thia 
virtuous  Koman  had  kept  his  faith  even  to  Nero ;  but  the  only  re- 
ward which  he  received  from  the  emperor  for  his  victories,  was— 
death.  In  Britain,  Suetonius  Paulinus  defeated  the  inhabitants  in 
several  battles,  and  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  de- 
stroyed the  consecrated  groves  and  altars  of  the  druids.*  After- 
wards the  Iceni,'»  imd^r  the  command  of  their  queen  Boadio'  ea,  re- 
volted, burned  London,^  then  a  flourishing  Roman  colony,  reduced 
many  other  settlements,  and  put  to  death,  in  all,  seventy  thousand 
Romans.  Suet6nius  avenged  their  fat^  in  a  decisive  battle,  in 
which  eighty  thousand  Britons  are  said  to  have  perished.  The  heroic 
Boadic'  ea,  rather  than  submit  to  the  victor,  put  an  end  to  her  life  by 
poison.  During  the  reign  of  Nero  also  occurred  the  famous  rebel- 
lion in  Judea,  and  the  beginning  of  the  war  which  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

20.  AVith  the  death  of  Nero  the  reign  of  the  Julian  family,  or 
the  true  line  of  the  Csesars,  ended ;  although  six  succeeding  empe- 
rors are  included  in  what  are  usually  styled  "  the  twelve  Caesars."  A 
series  of  sanguinary  wars,  arising  from  disputed  succession,  followed, 

a.  The  druids  were  the  priests  or  ministers  of  religion  among  the  ancient  G&nis  and  Britons. 
Their  chief  seat  was  an  island  of  the  Irish  Sea,  now  called  Anglesey^  which  was  talcen  by  Soe- 
t6oins  alter  a  fanatical  resistance.  This  general  cut  down  the  groves  of  the  druids,  and  nearlj 
exterminated  both  the  priests  and  their  religion.  The  druids  l)elievcd  in  the  existence  of  one  Su- 
preme Being,  a  slate  of  future  rewards  and  punl.'ihmentA,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  its 
transmigration  ttirough  different  bodies.  They  possessed  some  knowledge  of  geometry,  natuial 
philosophy,  and  astronomy ;  they  practiced  astrology,  magic,  and  sooth-saying ;  tliey  regarded 
the  raiatleloe  as  the  holiest  object  in  nature,  and  esteemed  the  oak  sacred ;  they  abhorred  im- 
ages ;  they  worshipped  fire  as  the  emblem  of  the  sun,  and  in  their  sacrifices  oAen  immola 
tod  human  victims.  They  exercised  great  authority  in  the  government  of  the  State,  appoint«id 
the  highest  oflteers  in  the  cities,  and  were  the  chief  administrators  of  Justice.  On  the  iutru- 
dnction  of  Qiristlanity  Into  Britain,  the  dniidicai  order  gradually  ceased. 

b.  llio  lehki  inhabited  the  country  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England.  Their  chief  town  wai 
ft  place  now  coHed  Cai«ter,  about  three  miles  fh>m  Norwich. 

c  I^gndnL,  anciently  LondirUum  was  In  existenoe,  as  a  town  of  tbe  THnobanteii,  before  tbt 
iBTaaion  af  Julius  C»tar. 
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A.t  firet  Galba,  then  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  h  man  of  nn- 
blemished  personal  character,  was  universally  acknowl- 
edged emperor ;  but  he  soon  lost  the  attachment  of  the 
soldiery  by  his  parsimony,  while  the  influence  of  injudicious  favorites 
led  him  into  unseasonable  severities  for  the  suppression  of  the  enor- 
mous vices  of  the  times.  Several  revolts  against  his  authority 
rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  and  finally,  Otho,  who  had  been  among 
the  foremost  to  espouse  his  cause,  finding  that  Galba  refused  to 
Dominate  him  for  his  successor,  procured  a  revolt  of  the  Pi-aetorian 
guards  in  his  own  favor.  After  a  brief  struggle  in  (he  streets  of 
Rome,  Galba  was  slain,  afer  a  reign  of  only  seven  months. 

21.  While  the  unworthy  Otho,  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands 

of  a  licentious  soldiery,  remained  at  Rome,  with  the  title  of  emperor, 

immersed  in   pleasures  and  debaucheries,  Viterhus,  a 

IX  OTHO.  ,   *  ,     .  .  ,        /^  1  ,  .       , 

man  more  vulgar  and  vicious  than  Otho,  w^as  proclaimed 

emperor  by  the  legions  under  his  command  on  the  German  frontier. 

A  brief  but  sanguinary  struggle  followed,  and  Otho,  having  sustained 

a  defeat  in  the  north  of  Italy,  fell  by  his  own  hand,  after  a  reign  of 

nliiely- five  days. 

22.  Vitel'  lius,  entering  Rome  in  triumph,  ordered  more  than  a 
hundred  of  the  praetorian  guards  to  be  put  to  death ;   but  he  en- 

X.  vitel'-  deavored  to  win  the  favor  of  the  populace  by  large 
u^s.  donations  of  provisions,  and  expensive  games  and  enter- 
tainments. His  personal  character  was  cruel  and  contemptible. 
Under  the  most  frivolous  pretences  the  wealthy  were  put  to  death, 
and  their  property  seized  by  the  emperor;  and  in  less  than  four 
months,  as  stated  by  historians,  this  bloated  and  pampered  ruler,  ex- 
pended on  the  mere  luxuries  of  the  table  a  sum  equal  to  about 
Ecven  millions  sterling.  But  while  wallowing  in  tlie  indulgence  of 
the  most  debasing  appetites,  he  was  startled  by  the  intelligence  that 
the  legions  engaged  in  the  Jewish  war  in  Syria  had  declared  their 
general,  Vespasian,  emperor,  and  were  already  on  their  march 
towards  Rome. 

23.  As  province  after  province  submitted  to  Vespasian,  and  his 
generals  rapidly  overcame  the  little  opposition  they  encountered, 
Vitel' lius  in  dismay  would  have  abdicated  his  authority,  but  the 
Praitorian  guards,  dreading  the  strict  discipKne  of  Vespasian,  com- 
pelled the  wretched  monarch  to  a  farther  resistance.  Rome  how- 
ever  easily  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  Vitel' lius, 
having  retained  the  sceptre  ouly  eight   months,  was   ignomiuiously 
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put  to  death,  oiid  his  mangled  careass  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  amid 
the  execrations  of  the  same  fickle  multitude  that  had  so  recently 
welcomed  his  accession  to  power.  '  (A.  D.  Dec.  69.) 

24.  During  several  months,  Domitian,  the  second  son  of  Vespasian, 
ruled  at  Rome  in  the  absence  of  his  father,  taking  part  with  the 
contending  factions,  committing  many  acts  of  cruelty,  and  already 
exhibiting  the  passions  and  vices  which  characterized  his  later  years ; 
but  at  length  the  arrival  of  the  monarch  elect  restored  tranquillity 
and  diffused  universal  joy.  (A.  D.  70.)  Vespasian  was  xl  vkspa- 
universally  known  and  respected  for  his  virtues,  and  his  siah. 
mild  and  happy  reign  restored  to  the  distracted  empire  some  degree 
of  its  former  prosperity.  He  improved  the  discipline  of  the  army, 
enlarged  the  senate  to  its  former  numbers,  and  revived  its  authority, 
reformed  the  courts  of  law,  and  enriched  Home  with  many  noble 
buildings,  of  which  the  Colosseum  still  remains,  in  much  of  its 
ancient  grandeur — the  pride  and  glory  of  his  reign. 

25.  Three  years  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Vespasian  had 
been  sent  into  Judea  by  Nero,  (A.  D.  67,)  at  the  head  of  sixty 
thousand  men,  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Jews,  who  xii.  jjcwish 
had  revolted  against  the  Roman  power.  They  had  ^^k. 
been  driven  to  rebellion  by  the  execution  and  tyranny  of  Floras  the 
Boman  governor,  and  having  once  taken  up  arms  they  were  so 
strangely  infatuated  as  to  believe  that,  although  without  a  regular 
army,  or  munitions  of  war  of  any  kind,  they  could  resist  the  united 
force  of  the  whole  Roman  empire.  The  war  thus  commenced  was 
one  of  extermination,  in  which  mercy  was  seldom  asked  or  shown  by 
either  party 

26.  While  the  war  raged  around  Jerusalem,  and  city  after  city 
was  taken,  and  desolated  by  the  massacre  of  its  inhabitants,  there 
were  three  hostile  Mictions  in  Jerusalem,  afterwards  reduced  to  two, 
holding  possession  of  different  parts  of  the  city^  aud  wasting  theii 
strength  in  orael  conflicts  with  each  other.  When  ^  ^spaaian  depart- 
ed for  Rome  to  assume  the  -royal  authority,  he  lefl  the  conduct  of 
the  war  to  his  son  Titus,  who  soon  after  commenced  t^  siege  of  Je 
rusalem,  during  the  time  of  the  feast  of  the  passover.  when  the  city 
was  crowded  with  people  from  all  Judea.  Titus  expect^  that  al- 
though Jerusalem  was  defended  by  six  hundred  thousand  men,  such  a 
multitude  gathered  within  the  walls  of  a  poorly-provision^  city, 
would  occasion  a  famine  that  would  soon  make  a  surrender  inevitable. 

27.  Although  the  Jews  were  promised  L'berty  and  safety  if  tliev 
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would  flurrender  the  city ;  and  Josephus,  the  future  historian  of  hia 
country,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Romans,  was  sent  to 
expostulate  with  them  on  the  folly  of  longer  resistance;  yet  they  re 
jected  all  warnings  and  counsel  with  scorn  and  derision ;  and  although 
the  opposing  Jewish  factions  were  embroiled  in  a  civil  war,  with  a 
strange  infatuation  both  declared  their  resolution  to  defend  the  city 
to  the  very  last,  confident  that  God  would  not  permit  his  temple  and 
city  to  fall  before  the  heathen. 

28.  The  horrors  of  the  siege  surpassed  all  that  the  pen  can  do- 
Bcribe.  When  the  public  granaries  had  become  empty  the  people 
were  plundered  of  their  scanty  stores,  so  that  the  famine  devoured  by- 
houses  and  by  families.  At  length  no  table  was  spread,  nor  regular 
meal  eaten  in  Jerusalem.  People  bartered  all  their  wealth  for  a  meas- 
ure of  com,  and  ate  it  in  secret,  uncooked,  or  snatched  half  baked  from 
the  coals.  They  were  often  compelled,  by  torture,  to  discover  their 
food,  or  were  still  more  cruelly  treated  if  they  had  eaten  it.  Wives 
would  steal  the  last  morsel  from  their  husbands,  children  from 
parents,  mothers  from  children;  and  there  were  instances  of  dead 
infants  being  eaten  by  their  parents ;  so  that  the  ancient  prophecy, 
in  which  Moses  had  described  the  punishments  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  was  fulfilled."- 

29.  At  length  the  dead  accumulated  so  fast  that  they  were  left  un- 
buried,  and  were  cast  off  the  walls  by  thousands  down  into  the  val- 
leys ;  and  as  Titus  went  his  rounds,  and  saw  the  putrefying  masses, 
he  wept,  and,  stretching  his  hands  to  heaven,  called  God  to  witness 
that  this  was  not  his  work  !  By  slow  degrees  one  wall  after  another 
was  battered  down ;  but  so  desperate  was  the  defence  of  the  Jews 
that  it  was  three  months  after  the  lower  city  was  taken  before  th 
Bomans  gained  possession  of  the  temple,  and,  in  its  destruction,  com- 
pleted the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  (A.  D.  70.)  Titus  would  have  saved 
the  noble  edifice,  but  was  unable  to  restrain  the  rage  of  his  soldiery, 
and  the  Temple  was  burnt. 

30.  Josephus  computes  the  number  of  his  countrymen  who 
perished  during  the  war  at  more  than  one  million  three  hundred 
thousand,  with  a  total  of  more  than  a  million  prisoners.  Thousands 
of  the  latter  were  sent  to  toil  in  the  Egyptian  mines ;  but  such  were 
their  numbers  that  they  were  offered  for  sale  "  till  no  man  would 
buj  them,"  and  then  they  were  sent  into  different  provinces  as  pre 

a.  DeaU  xxvUL  56, 57. 
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8cnts,  w*ierj  they  were  consumed  l»y  the  sword,  or  by  wild  beaste  in 
the  amphitheatres.  With  the  destruction  of  the  holy  city  and  it8 
famous  temple  Israel  -ceased  to  be  a  nation,  and  thus  was  inflicted 
the  doom  which  the  unbelieving  Jews  invoked  when  they  cried  out, 
"  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children." 

31.  Britain  had  been  only  partially  subdued  prior  to  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  but  during  the  two  years  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  its 
conquest  was  completed  by  the  Koman  governor  Julius  Agric'  ola, 
who  was  justly  celebrated  for  his  great  merits  as  a  general  and  a  states- 
man. Carrying  his  victorious  arms  northward  he  defeated  the  Brit- 
tons  in  every  encounter,  penetrated  the  forests  of  Caled6nia,*  and 
established  a  chain  of  fortresses  between  the  Friths  of  Clyde  and 
Forth,  which  marked  the  utmost  permanent  extent  of  the  Boman 
dominion  in  Britain.  The  fastnesses  of  the  Scottish  highlands  were 
ever  too  formidable  to  be  overcome  by  the  Roman  arms.  By  an 
enlightened  policy  Agric' ola  also  taught  the  Britons  the  arts  of 
peace,  introduced  laws  and  government  among  them,  induced  them 
to  lay  aside  their  barbarous  customs,  taught  them  to  value  the  con- 
veniencies  of  life,  and  to  adopt  the  Boman  language  and  manners. 
The  life  of  Agric'  ola  has  been  admirably  written  by  Tac'  itus,  the 
historian,  to  whom  the  former  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

32.  On  the  death  of  Vespasian  (A.  D.  79)  his  son  Titus  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  Previous  to  his  accession  the  general  opinion  of 
the  people  was  unfavorable  to  Titus,  but  afterwards  his 

XUI.  TITUS. 

conduct  changed,  and  he  is  celebrated  as  a  just  and 
lixmiane  ruler ;  and  so  numerous  were  his  acts  of  goodness,  that  his 
grateful  subjects  bestowed  upon  him  the  honorable  title  of  "  benefac- 
tor of  the  human  race."  During  his  brief  reign  of  little  more  than 
two  years,  Rome  and  the  provinces  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace 
and  prosperity,  only  disturbed  by  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,' 

L  Andent  CaledSnia  comprobended  that  portion  of  Scotland  which  lay  to  the  north  of  th» 
fhrth  and  the  Clyde,  A  frith  is  a  narrow  passage  of  the  sea,  or  the  opening  of  a  river  intn 
the  sea.    Agric'  ola  penetrated  north  as  far  as  the  river  Tay.    (See  Map  No.  XVI.) 

2.  Mount  Vesuvius,  ten  miles  sonth-east  from  the  city  of  Naples,  is  the  only  active  volcano 
•t  present  existing  on  the  European  continent.  Its  extreme  height  is  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety  feet— AilK>ut  two-flftbs  of  that  of  JEV  na.  Its  first  known  eruption  occurred 
on  the  S4lh  of  August,  A  D.  79,  when  Hcrcul&neum  and  Pompeii  were  buried  under  showers 
of  volcanic  a9he^  sand,  stones,  and  lava,  and  the  elder  Pliny  lost  his  life,  being  suffocated  by 
the  sulphurous  vapor  as  be  approached  to  lieliold  Uie  wonderful  phenomena.  It  is  related  that, 
such  was  the  immense  quantity  of  volcanic  ashes  thrown  out  during  this  eruption,  the  whole 
couotry  was  involved  in  pitchy  darkness ;  and  that  the  ashes  fell  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  varloui 
parte  of  Asia  Minor.  Since  the  destruction  of  Ilercnl&neum  and  Pomp6ii  there  have  been 
nearly  flAy  authenticated  eruptions  of  Vesuvius. 
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which  (tauscd  tlie  destruction  of  Herculaneuin  aud  Pompeii,' 
(A.  D.  79,)  aad  by  a  great  fire  at  Rome,  which  was  followed  by  a 
pestilence.     (A.  D.  80.) 

33.  Domitian  succeeded  his  brother  without  opposition,  (A,  D.  81,) 
although  the  perfidy  and  cruelty  of  his  character  were  notorious. 

XIV.  He  began  his  reign  by  an  affectation  of  extreme  virtue, 
DOMITIAN.  ^J^^  ^as  unable  long  to  disguise  his  vices.  There  waa 
no  law  but  the  will  of  the  tyrant,  who  caused  many  of  the  most 
eminent  senators  to  be  put  to  death  without  even  the  form  of  trial ; 
and  when,  by  his  infamous  vices,  and  the  openness  of  his  debaucheries, 
he  had  sunk,  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  to  the  lowest  stage  of 
degradation,  he  caused  himself  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god,  and  ad- 
dressed with  the  reverence  due  to  Deity.  Both  Jews  and  Christians 
were  persecuted  by  him,  and  thousands  of  them  put  to  death  because 
they  would  not  worship  his  statues.  This  is  called  in  ecclesiastical 
history  the  second  great  persecution  of  the  Christians,  that  under 
Nero  being  the  first. 

34.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  this  reign  that  Agric'  ola  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  Britain  ;  but  on  the  whole  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tian was  productive  of  little  honor  to  the  Roman  arms,  as  in  Moe  'sia,' 
and  Dacia,*  in  Germany,*  and  Pannonia,  the  Romans  were  defeated, 

1.  HereulAneum  was  close  to  the  sen,  south  of  Vesuvius,  and  eight  miles  south-east  from  tho 
city  of  Naples.  TJttlo  is  known  of  it  except  its  destruction.  It  was  completely  buried  under 
a  8h«»wcr  of  asho^,  over  which  a  stream  of  lava  flowetl,  and  afterwards  hardened.  So  cliangcd 
fras  the  aspect  of  the  whole  country,  aud  even  the  outlines  of  the  coast,  that  all  knowledge  of 
ttie  city,  beyond  its  name,  was  soon  lost,  when,  in  1713,  after  a  concealment  of  more  than  six- 
teen  centuries,  accident  led  to  the  discovery  of  its  niins,  seventy  feet  below  the  surface  of  tho 
ITound. 

2.  Pompiii  was  fifteen  miles  south-east  Prom  Naples,  and  was  not  burled  by  lava,  but  hf 
Rsbes,  sand,  and  stones  only,  and  at  a  depth  of  only  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  buildings.  It 
has  been  oxcaratod  much  more  extensively  than  Ilorculaueum— tUsclosing  the  city  wallSi 
•trectjs  temples,  theatres,  the  forum,  baths,  monuments,  private  dwellings,  domestic  utensilfli 
^c,— the  whole  conveying  the  impression  of  the  actual  presence  of  a  Roman  town  in  all  tho 
circumstantial  reality  of  its  existence  two  thouf^md  yenrn  ago.  "The  di«;overy  of  Porapdii  has 
thrown  a  strong  and  steady  light  on  many  points  coimecied  with  the  private  life  and  economy 
of  the  ancients,  that  were  previously  Involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity.''— Tho  small  number 
of  skelciuns  <liscovered  In  Ilorculaneum  and  Pompeii  render  it  quite  certain  that  most  of  the 
Inhabitants  saved  themselves  by  flight. 

3.  Ma'  stay  extending  north  to  the  Danube  and  eastward  to  the  Euxine,  corresponded  to  tb» 
|)resent  Turkish  provinces  of  *«"'  via  aud  Bulgaria.    (JUap  No.  IX.) 

4.  Ddeia  was  an  extensive  fW)ntier  province  north  of  the  Daimbe,  extending  east  to  tho 
Euxine.  It  embraced  the  northern  portions  of  the  present  Turkey,  together  with  Tram^iTtoia 
and  a  part  of  Hungary.    {Map  No.  IX.) 

5.  The  wonl  Oerm&nia  was  employed  by  the  Romans  to  designate  all  the  country  east  of  tho 
Bhino  and  north  of  the  Danube  as  far  as  tlie  Gennan  ocean  and  tho  Baltic,  and  eastward  u 
fkr  as  Sarm4t2a  and  D4cia.  The  limits  of  Germany,  as  a  Roman  p  lorlnce,  weto  very  indeflnllt^ 
(Afop  No.  IX.) 
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and  whole  provinces  lost.  In  Moe'  sia,  Bomitian  himself  was  sereral 
times  defeated,  yet  he  wrote  to  the  senate  boasting  of  extraordinary 
victories,  and  the  servile  body  decreed  him  the  honors  of  a  triumph. 
In  a  similar  manner  other  triumphs  were  decreed  him,  which  caused 
Pliny  the  younger  to  say  that  the  triumphs  of  Domitian  were  always 
evidence  of  some  advantages  gained  by  the  enemies  of  Home. 

35.  At  length,  after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years,  Domitian  was  assassi- 
nated at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  who  accidentally  discovered  that 
her  own  name  was  on  the  fatal  list  of  those  whom  the  emperor  designed 
to  put  to  death.  The  soldiers,  whose  pay  he  had  increased,  and  with 
whom  he  often  shared  his  plunder,  lamented  his  fate ;  but  the  senate 
ordered  his  name  to  be  struck  from  the  Koman  annals,  and  obliter- 
ated from  every  public  monument. 

36.  The  death  of  Domitian  closes  the  reign  of  those  usually  de- 
nominated "  the  twelve  Caesars,"  only  three  of  whom,  Augustus, 
Vespasian,  and  Titus,  died  natural  deaths.  Julius  Csesar  fell  under 
the  da^ers  of  conspirators  in  the  very  senate-house  of  Home.  Ti- 
berius, at  the  instigation  of  Calig'  ula,  was  smothered  on  a  sick  bed : 
Calig'  ula  was  murdered  in  his  own  palace  while  attending  a  theatri- 
cal rehearsal :  Claudius  was  poisoned,  at  the  instigation  of  his  own 
vnfe,  by  his  favorite  physician :  Nero,  by  the  aid  of  his  freedman, 
committed  suicide  to  avoid  a  public  execution  :  the  aged  Galba  was 
slain  in  the  Roman  forum,  in  a  mutiny  of  his  guards :  Otho,  on 
learning  the  success  of  his  rival  Vitel'  lius,  committed  suicide  :  Vi- 
tel'  lius  was  dragged  by  the  populace  through  the  streets  of  Home, 
put  to  death  with  tortures,  and  his  mangled  carcass  thrown  into  the 
Tiber ;  and  Domitian  was  killed  in  his  bed-chamber  by  those  whom 
he  had  marked  for  execution.  The  heart  sickens  not  more  at  the 
recital  of  these  murders  than  of  the  crimes  that  prompted  them ; 
and  thus  far  the  history  of  the  Boman  emperors  is  little  else  than 
a  series  of  constantly  recurring  scenes  of  violence  and  blood. 

37.  But  as  we  pass  from  the  city  of  Rome  into  the  surrounding 
Roman  world,  we  almost  forget  the  revolting  scenes  of  the  capital  in 
view  of  the  still-existing  power  and  majesty  of  the  Roman  empire — 
an  empire  the  greatest  the  world  has  ever  seen — and  still  great  in 
the  remembrance  of  the  past,  and  in  the  influences  which  it  has  be- 
queathed to  modern  times.  While  the  emperors  were  steeped  in  the 
grossest  sensuality,  and  Rome  was  a  hot-bed  of  infamy  and  crime, 
the  numerous  provincial  governments  were  generally  administered 
with  ability  and  success ;  and  the  glory  of  the  Roman  arms  was 
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BustaiDed  in  repelling  the  barbarous  hordes  that  pressed  upon  the 
frontiers.  But  national  valor  cannot  compensate  for  the  want  of 
national  virtue :  the  soul  that  animated  the  Republic  was  dead ;  tho 
spirit  of  freedom  was  gone ;  and  national  progress  was  already  bo- 
ginning  to  give  place  to  national  decay. 


SECTION  II. 

SOMAN  HI8T0BT  FROM  THB  DEATH   OF  DOMrriAN,   A.  D.   96,  TO  THB   IBTAB 

LISHMENT   OF  MILITART   DESPOTISM,   AFTER  THB  MU2DBE   OF 

ALEXANDER  BEVE'  RUS,    A.  D.  235  =  189  TEARS 

ANALTSia  1.  Nerva.  HIb  character,  roign,  and  death.  [Um' bria,]— 2.  Trajak.  Hlf 
character,  and  character  of  hia  reign.  Remarkable  words  attributed  to  him.— 3.  His  wars 
and  conqueeta.  His  death.  [Ctes'  iphon.  TraJan^s  column.] — 4.  Persecutions  of  the  Christians 
during  the  reign  of  Trajan.  The  proTerbial  goodness  of  Trajan's  character.— 5.  Aooession  of 
Adrian.  His  peaceful  policy.  Gennal  administration  of  the  goyemment.  His  visit  to  the 
provinces.— 6.  Revolt  of  the  Jews.  Results  of  the  Jewish  war.  Defences  in  Britain.  [Solway 
Frith.  River  Tyne.]— 7.  Doubtful  estimate  of  Adrian's  character  and  reign.  His  ruling 
passions.— 8.  Accession  of  Titus  Aktoni'  nus.— 9.  His  character,  and  the  character  of  bit 
reign.— 10.  Marcus  Aurb'  lius  Ahtom*  rus.  V6ru8  associated  with  hira  —11.  War  with  the 
Parthians.  With  the  Germans.  Remarkable  deliverance  of  the  Roman  srmy.- 12.  Character 
of  the  five  preceding  reigns.  The  evils  to  which  an  arbitrary  government  is  liable.  Illustrated 
in  the  annals  of  the  Roman  emperors.— 13.  Accession  of  Com'  modus.  Banning  of  his  gov*- 
emment.— 14.  Tho  Incident  whi6h  decided  his  fluctuating  character.  His  subsequent  wicked- 
ness—15.  His  debaucheries  and  cruelllea.  Ills  death.— 16.  The  brief  reign  of  Pkrtinax.— 17. 
Disposal  of  the  empire  to  Did'ius  Julia'  rus.- 18.  Dangerous  position  of  the  new  ruler. — 19. 
His  competitors.  [Dalmatla.]  Successes  of  Skptim'  ius  Seve'  rus,  and  death  of  Julianus. 
—SO.  Dissimulation  of  Sev^rus.  He  defeats  Niger  at  Issus  in  Asia.  His  continued  duplicity. 
Overthrow  and  death  of  Alblnus.  [Lyons.]— 21.  Subsequent  reign  of  Sov^rus.  His  last  illneaa 
and  death.  [York.]— 22.  Caracal'  la  and  G6ta.  Death  of  the  latter.  Character,  reign,  and 
death  of  Caracal'  la.  Brief  reign  of  Macri'  kus.— 23.  Accession  of  Elaoaba'  lus.— 24.  Ufa 
eharac;er  and  follies.  Circumstances  of  his  death.— 25.  Alexander  Sevb' rus.  HisattAmpta 
le  reform  abuses.    Character  of  his  admbiistration.    His  death.    His  successor. 

1.  Domitlan  waa  succeeded  by  Nerva,  who  was  a  native  of  Um'- 

bria/  but  whose  family  orignally  came  from  Crete.     He  was  the 

first  Boman  emperor  of  foreign  extraction,  and  was  chosen 

I.   KEUVA.  /•   1   .  •  TT'  •!  ^  m 

by  the  senate  on  account  of  his  virtues.  His  mild  and 
equitable  administration  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  sanguinary 
rule  of  Domitian ;  but  his  excessive  lenity,  which  was  his  greatest 
fault,  encouraged  the  profligate  to  persevere  in  their  accustomed 

1.  Um'bria  was  a  country  of  Italy  east  of  Etriirta  and  north  of  the  Sabine  tenitoiy 
The  ancient  Um'  briaris  were  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  numerous  nations  of  Italy.    (Mttm 
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pecnlatlonfl  At  length  the  excesses  of  his  own  guards  conyiuoed 
him  that  the  goyernment  of  the  empire  required  greater  energy  than 
he  possessed,  and  he  therefore  wisely  adopted  the  excellent  Trajan 
as  his  successor,  and  made  him  his  associate  in  the  sovereignty. 
Nerva  soon  after  died,  (A.  D.  98,)  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  hia 
age,  having  reigned  but  little  more  than  sixtijen  montha 

2.  Trajan,  who  was  by  birth  a  Spaniard,  proved  to  be  one  of 
Rome^s  best  sovereigns ;  and  it  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  was 
equally  great  as  a  ruler,  a  general,  and  a  man.     After 

he  had  made  a  thorough  reformation  of  abuses,  he  re- 
stored as  much  of  the  free  Koman  constitution  as  was  consistent 
with  a  monarchy,  and  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  oath  to  observe  the 
laws ;  yet  while  he  ruled  with  equity,  he  held  the  reins  of  power 
with  a  strong  and  steady  hand.  No  emperor  but  a  Trajan  could  have 
ined  safely  the  remarkable  words  attributed  to  him,  when,  giving  a 
iword  to  the  prefect  of  the  Praetorian  guards,  he  said,  "  Take  this 
0word  and  use  it ;  if  I  have  merit,  for  me ;  if  otherwise,  against  me." 

3.  In  his  wars,  Trajan,  commanding  in  person,  conquered  the 
Ddcians,  after  which  he  passed  into  Asia,  subdued  Armenia,  took 
Selei^cia  and  Ctes'iphon,*  the  latter  the  capital  of  the  Parthian 
kingdom,  and  sailing  down  the  Tigris  displayed  the  Roman  standards 
for  Uie  first  time  on  the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence  he  passed 
into  the  Arabian  peninsula,  a  great  part  of  "^ghich  he  annexed  to  the 
Roman  empire.  But  while  he  was  thus  passing  from  kingdom  to 
kingdom,  emulating  the  glory  of  Alexander,  and  dreaming  of  new 
eonquests,  he  was  seized  with  a  lingering  illness,  of  which  he  died 
in  Cilicia,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign.  (A.  D.  117.)  His 
ashes  were  conveyed  to  Rome  in  a  golden  urn,  and  deposited  under 
the  fSimous  column  which  he  had  erected  to  commemorate  his  Dacian 
victories.* 

1.  Cut'  iphon  was  a  city  of  Parthla,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  TTgrla,  opposite  to  and  Uitm 
■illeB  diatanl  fhun  Seledcla. 

a.  Tra|an'8  column,  which  is  still  standing,  is  tlie  most  beautiful  mausoleum  ever  erected  t* 
departed  greatness.  Its  height,  not  includhig  the  base,  which  is  now  coTered  with  rubbish,  la 
oce  hoiidred  and  flneen  feet  ten  inches ;  and  the  entire  column  is  composed  of  twcnty-fonr 
freat  blocks  of  marble,  bo  ciu-iously  cemontod  as  to  seem  one  entire  stone.  It  is  ascended  on 
file  inside  by  one  hundred  and  eighty-fl  ve  win  ling  steps.  The  noblest  omamenl  of  this  pillar  was 
m  bfonze  statue  of  Trajan,  twenty-flve  feet  in  height,  representing  him  In  a  coat  of  arms,  holding 
In  the  left  Imnd  a  sceptre,  and  in  llie  right  a  hollow  globe  of  gold,  in  which,  it  has  been  assert- 
ed, the  ashes  of  the  emperor  were  deposited.  The  column  is  now  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
«!.  Peter,  which  Sixtus  \.  had  the  bad  taste  to  subsUtute  In  place  of  that  of  Tr^an.  On  tiM 
•xtemal  &ce  of  the  column  is  a  series  of  bas-relleflB,  running  in  a  spiral  course  npthe  iba^ 
VtpfMenting  Trajan's  victoriea,  and  containing  two  thousand  five  hundred  human  flgures. 
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4.  The  character  of  Trajan,  otherwise  just  and  amublo,  is  stained 
by  the  approval  which  he  gave  to  the  persccutitn  of  Christians  in 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire  ;  for  although  he  did  not  directly 
promote  that  persecution,  he  did  little  to  check  its  progress,  and  al- 
lowed the  enemies  of  the  Christians  to  triumph  over  them.  Still, 
the  goodness  of  his  character  was  long  proverbial,  inasmuch  as,  in 
later  times,  the  senate,  in  felicitating  the  accession  of  a  new  empercr 
■were  accustomed  to  wish  that  he  might  surpass  the  prosperity  of 
Augustus  and  the  virtue  of  Trajan. 

5.  Whether  Trajan,  in  his  last  moments,  adopted  his  relative 
Adrian  as  his  successor,  or  whether  the  will  attributed  to  him  was 
forged  by  the  empress  Plotina,  is  a  doubtful  point  in  history ;  but 

Adrian  succeeded  to  the  throne  with  the  unanimous  dec- 
laration of  the  Asiatic  armies  in  his  favor,  whose  choico 
was  immediately  ratified  by  the  senate  and  people.  His  first  care 
was  to  make  peace  with  the  surrounding  nations ;  and  in  order  to 
preserve  it  he  at  once  abandoned  all  the  conquests  made  by  his  pre- 
decessor, except  that  of  Dacia,  and  bounded  the  eastern  provincei 
by  the  river  Euphrates.  He  diminished  the  military  establisaments, 
lowered  the  taxes,  reformed  the  laws,  and  encouraged  literature.  He 
also  passed  thirteen  years  in  visiting  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
i^jspecting  the  administration  of  government,  repressing  abuses,  and 
erecting  and  repairing  public  edifices. 

6.  During  his  reign  occurred  another  war  with  the  Jews,  who,  in 
censed  at  the  introduction  of  Roman  idolatry  into  Jerusalem,  were 
excited  to  revolt  by  an  impostor  who  called  himself  Bar-Cochab,  (/he 
son  of  a  staTj)  and  who  pretended  to  be  the  expected  Messiah.  Two 
1:undrcd  thousand  devoted  followers  soon  flocked  to  the  Jewish  stand- 
ard, and  for  a  time  gained  important  advantages ;  but  Severus,  after- 
wards emperor,  being  sent  against  them,  in  a  sanguinary  war  of  three 
y?ars'  duration  he  accomplished  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  Jew- 
ill  nation.  More  than  five  hundred  thousand  of  the  misguided  Jews 
nic  estimated  to  have  fallen  by  the  sword  during  this  period;  and 
t!  r)&3  whj  survived  were  '*  scattered  abroad  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
r»rth." — In  Britain,  Adrian  repaired  the  frontier  fortresses  of  Agric'- 
c^a  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Caledonians,  and  erected  a  second  wall, 
f  om  the  S'olway  Frith'  to  the  Tyne,'  remams  of  which  are  still  visibk 

1.  Soltoay  Frilhfihe  north-eastom  arm  of  Uie  Iriah  sea,  divides  Englnnd  Hroin  ScotUod. 
(.'ffl;»No  XVI.) 
".  Ttio  Ttfne,  an  important  river  in  the  north  or  England,  enters  the  sea  on  tl  e  eaatero  < 
tUo  aouthem  extremity  of  Northumberlnnd  couatj.    {Map  No.  X  VL) 
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7.  Althougli  the  general  tenor  of  the  reign  of  Adrian  deserved 
praise  for  its  (quity  and  moderation,  yet  his  character  had  some 
dark  stains  upon  it ;  and  the  Romans  of  a  later  age  doubted  whether 
he  should  be  reckoned  among  the  good  or  the  bad  princes.  He  al- 
lowed a  severe  persecution  of  the  Jews  and  Chiistians;  he  was 
jealous,  suspicious,  superstitious,  and  revengeful ;  and  although  in 
general  he  was  a  just  and  able  ruler,  he  was  at  times  an  unrelenting 
and  cruel  tjrrant.  His  ruling  passions  were  curiosity  and  vanity ; 
and  as  they  were  attracted  by  different  objects,  his  character  as 
somed  the  most  opposite  phases. 

8.  Adrian,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  (A.  D.  138,)  adopted 
for  his  successor,  Titus  Antoninus,  surnamed  Pius,  on  iv.  titus 
condition  that  the  latter  should  associate  with  him,  in  antoni'  nus. 
the  empire,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  youthful  Verus.  Antoninus, 
immediately  after  his  accession,  gave  one  of  his  daughters  in  mar- 
riage to  Marcus  Aurelius,  afterwards  called  Marcus  Aurelius  Ante- 
ninus ;  but  while  he  associated  the  worthy  Aurelius  in  the  labors  of 
government,  he  showed  no  regard  for  the  profligate  Verus. 

9.  During  twenty-two  years  Antoninus  governed  the  Roman  world 
■with  wisdom  and  virtue,  exhibiting  in  his  public  life  a  love  of  re- 
ligion, peace  and  justice;  and  in  his  private  character  goodness^ 
amiability,  and  a  cheerful  serenity  of  temper,  without  affectation  or 
vanity.  His  regard  for  the  future  welfare  of  Rome  is  manifest  in 
the  favor  which  he  constantly  showed  to  the  virtuous  Aurelius :  the 
latter,  in  return,  revered  the  character  of  his  benefacter,  loved  him 
as  a  parent,  obeyed  him  as  a  sovereign,  and,  after  his  death,  regulated 
bis  own  administration  by  the  example  and  maxims  of  his  predecessor. 

IC.  On  the  death  of  Antoninus,  (A.  D.  161,)  the  senate,  distrust- 
ing Verus  on  account  of  his  vices,  conferred  the  sever-    „  „  „^„ 
oignty  upon  Marcus  Aurelius  alone ;  but  the  latter  im-    aurklids 
mediately  took  Verus  as  his  colleague,  and  gave  him  his  antoni'  nub. 
daiighter  in  marriage ;  and  notwithstanding  the  great  dissimilarity 
in  the  characters  of  the  two   emperors,  they  reigned  jointly  ten 
years,  until  the  death  of  Verus,  (A.  D.  171,)  without  any  disagree 
ment ,  for  V^rus,  destitute  of  ambition,  was  content  to  leave  the 
weightier  affairs  of  government  to  his  associate. 

1  i.  Although  Aurelius  detested  war  as  the  disgrace  of  humanity 
and  its  scourge,  yet  his  reign  was  less  peaceful  than  that  of  his  pre 
decessor;  for  the  Parthians  overran  Syria;  but  they  were  eventually 
repulsed,  and  some  of  their  own  cities  captured.     During  five  years 
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Aur61ius,  in  person,  condactcd  a  war  against  the  German  tribes, 
without  onoe  returning  to  Rome,  During  the  Crerman  war  occurred 
that  remarkable  deliverance  of  the  emperor  and  his  army  from 
dangei ,  which  has  been  related  both  by  pagan  and  Chrbtian  writers. 
It  is  said  that  the  Romans,  drawn  into  a  narrow  defile,  where  they 
could  neither  fight  nor  retreat,  were  on  the  point  of  perishing  by 
thirst,  when  a  violent  thunder-storm  burst  upon  both  armies,  and 
the  lightning  fired  the  tents  of  the  barbarians  and  broke  up  their 
eamp,  while  the  rain  relieved  the  pressing  wants  of  the  Romans. 
Many  ancient  fathers  of  the  Church  ascribed  the  seasonable  shower 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Christian  soldiers  then  serving  in  the  imperial 
army ;  and  we  are  told  by  Eus^bius  that  the  emperor  immediately 
gave  to  their  division  the  title  of  the  "  Thundering  Legion,"  and 
henceforth  relaxed  his  severity  towards  the  Christians,  whose  perse- 
cution he  had  before  tolerated. 

12.  The  reigns  of  Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  two  Atonines, 
comprised  a  happy  period  in  the  annals  of  the  Roman  empire 
These  monarchs  observed  the  laws,  and  the  ancient  forms  of  civil 
administration,  and  probably  allowed  the  Roman  people  all  the  free- 
dom they  were  capable  of  enjoying.  But  under  an  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment there  is  no  guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  a  wise  and 
equitable  administration ;  for  the  next  monarch  may  be  a  profligate 
sensualist,  an  imbecile  dotard,  or  a  jealous  tyrant;  and  he  may 
abuse,  to  the  destruction  of  his  subjects,  that  absolute  power  which 
others  had  exerted  for  their  welfare.  The  uncertain  tenure  by  which 
the  people  held  their  lives  and  liberties  under  despotic  rule,  is  fiilly 
illustrated  in  tho  dark  pictures  of  tyranny  which  the  annals  of  the 
Roman  emperors  exhibit.  The  golden  age  of  Trajan  and  the  An- 
tonines  had  been  preceded  by  an  age  of  iron ;  and  it  was  followed 
by  a  period  of  gloom,  of  whoso  public  wretchedness,  tlie  shortness, 
and  violent  termination,  of  most  of  the  imperial  reigns,  is  sufficient  proof.  • 

13.  Com'  modus,  the  unworthy  son  of  Aurelius,  succeeded  to  the 
VI.  com/-    throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  (A.  D.  180,)  amidst 

MODUS,  the  acclamations  of  the  senate  and  the  armies.  Dulng 
three  years,  while  he  retained  his  father's  counsellors  around  him,  he 
ruled  with  equity  and  moderation ;  but  the  weakness  of  his  mind 
and  tho  timidity  of  his  disposition,  together  with  his  natural  indo- 
lence, rendered  him  the  slave  of  base  attendants ;  and  sensual  indul- 
gence and  crime,  which  others  had  taught  him,  finally  degenerated 
into  a  habit,  and  became  th3  ruling  passions  of  his  soul. 
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14.  A  fatal  inoiieni  decided  his  fluctoatiug  obaractcr,  and  sud- 
denly developed  his  dormant  cruelty  and  thirst  for  blood.  In  an 
attempt  to  assassinate  him,  the  assailant,  aiming  a  blow  at  him  with 
a  dagger,  exclaimed,  "  tho  senate  sends  you  this."  The  menace  pre- 
vented the  deed ;  but  the  words  sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  Com'- 
modus,  and  kindled  the  utmost  fury  of  bis  nature.  It  was  found 
that  the  .M)nspirators  were  men  of  senatorial  rank,  who  had  been  in- 
stigated by  tho  emperor's  own  sister.  Suspicion  and  distrust,  fear 
and  hatred,  were  henceforth  indulged  by  the  emperor  towards  the 
whole  body  of  senators :  spies  and  informers  were  encouraged ; 
neither  virtue  nor  station  afforded  any  security;  and  when  Com'- 
modus  had  once  tasted  human  blood,  he  became  incapable  of  pity  or 
remorse.  He  sacrificed  a  long  list  of  consular  senators  to  his  wanton 
BUi^icion,  an^l  took  especial  delight  in  hunting  out  and  exterminating 
all  who  had  been  connected  with  the  family  of  the  Antonines. 

15.  The  debaucheries  of  Com' modus  exceeded,  in  extravagance 
and  iniquity,  those  of  any  previous  Roman  emperor.  He  was 
averse  to  every  rational  and  liberi^  pursuit,  and  all  his  sports  were 
mingled  with  cruelty.  He  cultivated  his  physical,  to  the  neglect  of 
his  mental  powers ;  and  in  shooting  with  the  bow  and  throwing  the 
javelin,  Rome  had  not  his  superior.  Delighting  in  exhibiting  to  the 
people  his  superior  skill  in  archery,  he  at  one  time  caused  a  hundred 
lions  to  be  let  loose  in  tho  amphitheatre ;  and  as  they  ran  raging 
around  the  arena,  they  successively  fell  by  a  himdred  arrows  from 
the  royal  hand.  He  fought  in  the  circus  as  a  common  gladiator,  and, 
always  victorious,  often  wantonly  slew  his  antagonists,  who  were  less 
completely  armed  than  himself.  This  monster  of  folly  and  wicked- 
ness was  finally  slain,  (A.  D.  193,)  partly  by  poisoning  and  partly  by 
stranglmg,  at  the  instigation  of  his  favorite  concubine  Marcia,  who 
accidentally  learned  that  her  own  death,  and  that  of  several  officers 
of  the  palace,  had  been  resolved  upon  by  the  tyrant. 

16.  On  the  death  of  Com'  modus  the  throne  was  offered  to  Per  ti- 
nax,  a  senator  of  consular  rank  and  strict  integrity,  who  yu,  pj^'  ti- 
aixsepted  the  office  with  extreme  reluctance,  fully  aware        nax. 

of  the  dangers  which  he  incurred,  and  the  great  weight  of  responsi- 
bility thrown  upon  him.  The  virtues  of  Per'  tinax  secured  to  liim 
the  love  of  tho  senate  and  the  people ;  but  his  zeal  to  correct  abuses 
provoked  tho  anger  of  the  turbulent  Pra)torian  soldiery,  who  pro- 
tenrod  the  favor  of  a  tyrant  to  the  stem  equality  of  the  laws ;  and 
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after  a  reign  of  three  months,  Per'  tinax  was  slam  in  the  imperiul 
palace  by  the  same  guards  who  had  placed  him  on  the  throne. 

17.  Amidst  the  wild  disorder  that  attended  the  violent  death  of 
the  emperor,  the  Prastorian  guards  proclaimed  that  they  would  dig 
pose  of  the  <iovereignty  of  the  Roman  world  to  the  highest  bidder , 
and  while  the  body  of  Per'  tinax  remained  unburied  in  the  street* 

vm.  did'  li^  of  Rome,  the  prize  of  the  empire  was  purchased  by  a 

juua'  ncs    yain  and  wealthy  old  senator,  Did'  ius  Julidnus,  who, 

repairing  to  the  Praetorian  camp,  outbid  all  competitors,  and  actually 

paid  to  each  of  the  soldiers,  ten  thousand  in  number,  more  than  two 

hundred  pounds  sterling,  or  nearly  nine  millions  of  dollars  in  all. 

18.  The  obsequious  senate,  overawed  by  the  soldiery,  ratified  the 
unworthy  negotiation  ;  but  the  Praetorians  themselves  were  ashamed 
of  the  prince  whom  their  avarice  had  persuaded  them  to  accept ;  the 
citizens  looked  upon  his  elevation  with  horror,  as  a  lasting  insult  to 
the  Roman  name ;  and  the  armies  in  the  provinces  were  unanimous 
in  refusing  allegiance  to  the  new  ruler,  while  the  emperor,  trembling 
with  the  dangers  of  his  position,  found  himself,  although  on  tho 
throne  of  the  world,  scorned  and  despised,  without  a  &iend,  and 
even  without  an  adherent. 

19.  Three  competitors  soon  appeared  to  contest  the  throne  wiih 
Julianus, — Clodius  Albinus,  who  commanded  in  Britain, — Pescen'- 

IX.  septim'-  nius  Niger  in  Syria,-^and  Septim'ius  Sev6ru8  in  Dal- 
IU8  8KVKEU8.  mdtia*  and  Pann6nia.  The  latter,  by  his  nearness  to 
Rome,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  marches,  gained  the  advance  of  his 
rivals,  and  was  hailed  emperor  by  the  people :  the  faithless  Prato- 
rians  submitted  without  a  blow,  and  were  disbanded ;  and  the  senate 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  deposition  and  death  against  the  terror 
stricken  Juliinus,  whose  anxious  and  precarious  reign  of  sixty-five 
days  was  terminated  by  the  hands  of  the  common  executioner. 

20.  While  Severus,  employing  the  most  subtle  craft  and  dissimu- 
lation, was  flattering  Albinus  in  Britain  with  the  hope  of  being  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  empire,  he  rapidly  passed  into  Asia,  and  after 
several  engagements  with  the  forces  of  Niger  completely  defeated 
them  on  the  plains  of  Issus,  where  Alexander  and  Darius  had  long 
before  contended  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  world.     Such  was  the 

1.  Dalmttia^  anclenUy  a  part  of  Illyr'  icum,  aod  now  the  most  Boathern  province  of  tbe 
Austrian  empire,  comprises  a  long  and  narrow  territory  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  AdrlAt'  1& 
After  the  <U vision  of  the  Roman  provinces  under  Con'stanline  and  Thecd6sias,  Dalm4U»  be 
wme  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  'he  empire. 
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dnplicit/  of  Scverus,  that  even  in  tbo  letter  in  wliicli  he  announced 
the  rictory  to  Albinus,  he  addressed  the  latter  with  the  most  friendly 
salutations,  and  expressed  the  strongest  regard  for  his  welfare,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  intrusted  the  messengers  charged  with  the  letter 
to  desire  a  private  audience,  and  to  plunge  their  dagger  to  the  heart 
of  his  rival.  It  was  only  when  the  infamous  plot  was  detected  that 
Albinus  awoke  to  the  reality  of  his  situation,  and  began  to  mako 
vigorous  preparations  for  open  war.  This  second  contest  for  empire 
was  decided  against  Albfnus  in  a  most  desperate  battle  near  Lyons,* 
in  Gaul,  (A.  D.  197,)  where  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Romans 
are  said  to  have  fought  on  each  side.  Albinus  was  overtaken  in 
flight,  and  slain ;  and  many  senators  and  eminent  provincials  suf- 
fered death  for  the  attachment  which  they  had  shown  to  his  cause. 

21.  After  Sev6rus  had  obtained  undisputed  possession  of  the  em- 
pire, he  governed  with  mildness :  considering  the  Roman  world  as 
his  property,  he  bestowed  his  care  on  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  so  valuable  an  acquisition,  and  after  a  reign  of  eighteen 
years  he  could  boast,  with  a  just  pride,  that  he  received  the  empire 
oppressed  with  foreign  and  domestic  wars,  and  left  it  established  in 
profound,  universal,  and  honorable  peace.  In  his  last  illness,  Sev^rus 
deeply  felt  and  acknowledged  the  littleness  of  human  greatness.  Bom 
in  an  African  town,  fortune  and  merit  had  elevated  him  from  an 
humble  station  to  the  first  place  among  mankind  ;  and  now,  satiated 
with  power,  and  oppressed  with  age  and  infirmities,  all  his  pros- 
pects in  life  were  closed.  "  He  had  been  all  things,"  he  said,  "  and 
all  was  of  little  value."  Calling  for  the  urn  in  which  his  ashes  were 
to  be  inclosed,  he  thus  moralized  on  his  decaying  greatness.  "  Little 
urn,  thou  shalt  soon  hold  all  that  will  remain  of  him  whom  the 
world  could  not  contain."  He  died  at  York,*  in  Britain,  (A.  D.  21 1 ,) 
having  been  called  into  that  country  to  repress  an  insurrection  of  the 
Caledonians. 

I.  LyoTMy  called  by  the  Romans  LuffdununUf  is  situated  at  tlie  confluence  of  the  riven 
Uhone  and  Saone.  The  Roman  ti^wn  was  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
lUtore.  C^Bsar  conqnered  the  place  from  the  Gauls :  Auanistus  made  it  the  capital  of  a  prov- 
ince ;  and,  being  enlarged  by  succeeding  emperors,  it  became  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Roman  world.  It  is  now  the  principal  manufacUirlng  town  of  France,  containing  a  population 
of  about  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  York^  called  by  the  Romans  Ebor'  acum^  is  situated  on  the  river  Ouso,  one  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  N.  N.  west  from  Loudon.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province,  and  next 
to  Ix)ndon,  the  most  important  city  in  the  island.  It  was  successively  the  residence  of  Adrian, 
f^^nu,  G6ta  and  Caracal'  la,  Constan'  tius  ChlOrus,  Con'  stantine  the  Great,  &c  The  modem 
city  can  still  show  many  vestiges  of  Roman  power  and  magnlflcencA  Constat  tius  Chldmi^ 
the  father  of  Con  stantine  Uie  Great,  died  hero.    (Map  No.  XVI.) 
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2'2.  Sev^ras  bad  left  the  empire  to  his  two  sons  Caracal'  la  and 
X.  OAEA-     G^fca,  but  the  former,  whose  misconduct  had  imbittered 
CAL'  LA.      ^[ie  last  days  of  his  father,  soon  after  his  accession  slew 
his  brother  in  his  mother^s  arms.     His  character  resembled  that  of 
Com'  modus  in  cruelty,  but  his  extortions  were  carried  to  a  far 
greater  extent.     After  the  Roman  world  had  endured  his  tyranny 
nearly  six  years,  he  was  as9assinated  while  in  Syria,  at  the  instiga- 
XL  MAcai'-  tioii  of  Macrinus,  the  captain  of  the  guards,  (A.  D.  217,) 
^^        who  succeeded  to  the  throne ;  but  after  a  reign  of  four- 
teen months,  Macrinus  lost  his  life  in  the  struggle  to  retain  his 
power. 

23.  Bassiinus,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  and  a  cousin  of  Caracal' k, 
had  been  consecrated,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Syrian  worship, 
to  the  ministry  of  high-priest  of  the  sun  ;  and  it  was  a  rebellion  of 
the  Eastern  troops  in  his  favor  that  had  overthrown  the  power  of 
Macrinus.  Although  these  events  occurred  in  distant  Syria,  yet  the 
Roman  senate  and  the  whole  ^oman  world  received  with  servile 

xn.  ELAGA-  submission  the  emperors  whom  the  army  successively 
ba'  lus.  offered  them.  As  priest  of  the  sun  Bassidnus  adopted 
the  title  of  Elagabdlus,<^  and  on  his  arrival  at  Rome  established 
there  the  Syrian  worship,  and  compelled  the  grandest  personages  of 
the  State  and  the  army  to  officiate  in  the  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Syrian  god. 

24.  The  follies,  gross  licentiousness,  boundless  prodigality,  and 
cruelty  of  this  pagan  priest  and  emperor,  soon  disgusted  even  the 
licentious  soldiery,  the  only  support  of  his  throne.  He  established 
a  senate  of  women,  the  subject  of  whose  deliberations  were  dress 
and  etiquette ;  he  even  copied  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  female 
sex,  and  styling  himself  empress,  publicly  invested  one  of  his  officers 
with  the  title  of  husband.  His  grandmother  Moe'  sa,  foreseeing  that 
the  Roman  world  would  not  long  endure  the  yoke  of  so  contemptible 
a  monster,  artfully  persuaded  him,  in  a  favorable  moment  of  fond- 
ness, to  adopt  for  his  successor  his  cousin  Alexander  Sev^rus ;  yet, 
soon  after,  Elagab^lus,  indignant  that  the  affections  of  the  army 
were  bestowed  upon  another,  meditated  the  destruction  of  Severus, 
but  was  himself  massacred  by  the  indignant  Praetorians,  who  dragged 
his  mutilated  corpse  through  the  city,  and  threw  it  into  the  Tiber, 
while  the  senate  publicly  branded  his  name  with  infamy.    (A.  D.  222.) 

tt.  A  name  derived  fVom  two  Syriai  words,  eia  a  god,  and  gabai  to  fbrm :— ttlgnUying  tt% 
ftrmiug,  or  plastic  god,— a  proper  and  even  happy  epithet  for  the  lun.— <Sibbon,  1. 83. 
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25:  At  tly!  agft  of  teventeen  Alexander  Sey^rus  was  raised  to  the 
tlirone  by  the  PraDtorian  guards.     He  preyed  *<>  be  a  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
wise,  energetic,  and  virtuous  prince :  he  relieved  the    anoke  as- 
provinces  of  the  oppressive  taxes  imposed  by  his  prede-      ^'^^^'s. 
oessors,  and  restored  the  dignity,  freedom,  and  authority  of  the 
senate;  but  his  attempted  reformation  of  the  military  order  served 
only  to  inflame  the  ills  it  was  meant  to  cure.     His  administration  of 
the  government  was  an  unavailing  struggle  against  the  corruptions 
of  the  age ;  and  after  many  mutinies  of  his  troops  his  life  was  at 
l^Qgth  sacrificed,  after  a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  to  the  fierce  discon- 
tents of  the  army,  whose  power  had  now  increased  to  a  height  so 
dangerous  as  to  obliterate  the  faint  image  of  laws  and  liberty,  and 
introduce  the  sway  of  military  despotism.     Max'  imm,  the  instigator 
of  the  revolt,  was  proclaimed  emperor. 


SECTION    III. 

SOKAN   HISTORY  FSOM  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  MILITARY   DESPOTISM,   AFTER  THE 

MURDER   OP   ALEXANDER   SEYB' RUS,    A.   D.    236,   TO   THE  SUBVERSION   OF  THE 

WESTERN   EMPIRE   OF  THE   ROMANS,    A.  D.   476  =  241    YEARS. 

ANALYSia  1.  Earliest  account  of  the  Tbracian  Max'  imin.— 3.  His  origin.  His  history 
down  to  the  death  of  Alexander  Sev^rus.  [The  Goths.  Al&ni.]— 3.  Max'  imin  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  army.  Commencement  of  his  reign. — 4.  Gor'  dian.  Pupik'  nus  and  Balbi'- 
Mus.  Death  of  Max'  imin.  The  Second  Gor'  dian.— <5.  German  and  Persian  wars.— 6.  SApor, 
the  Persian  king.  Death  of  Gor"  dian,  and  accession  of  Philip  the  Arabian.— 7.  InsnrrecUons 
and  rebellions.  De'  cius  proclaimed  emperor,  and  deaUi  of  Philip.  [Ver6na.]— «.  War  with 
the  Goths,  and  death  of  D^cius.  Reign  of  Gallus  Emilia'  nus.  Accession  of  Vale'  rian.— 
9.  WOTtby  character  of  Valerian.  RnTages  of  the  barbarians.  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain. 
The  Persiana.  [The  Franks.  The  Aleman'ni.  Lombardy.]— 10.  Valerian  taken  prisoner. 
H!s  treatment.  Gallib' nus.— 11.  Oden4tus,  prince  of  Palmyra.  Ho  routs  the  Persians. 
[Palmyra.]— 13.  Numerous  competitors  for  the  throne.— 13.  Death  of  Galli^nus,  and  acc^sloa 
of  Claudius.  [Milan.]— 14.  Character,  reign,  and  death  of  Claudius.  [Sir'  mium.]— 15.  Qvm* 
TiLius.— 16.  Th6  reign  of  Aure'lian.  Uls  wars.  ZenObia.  Character  of  Anr^lian.  Hit 
death.  [Tibur.  Byzan'  lium.]— 17.  An  interregnum.  Election  of  Tacitus.  His  reign  an4 
Aeath.  [Bos' porus.]— 18.  Flo' rian.  The  reign,  and  death,  of  Probus.  [Sarmatla.  Van'« 
dala.] — 19.  Reign  of  Ca'  rus.  His  chanicter,  and  death.  Numk'  rian  and  Cari'  nus. — SO.  Su« 
perstitioii,  and  retreat,  of  the  Roman  army  in  Persia.  Character  of  Carinus,  and  death  of 
Numdrian.— SI.  Garinufl  marches  a^nst  Diocletian.  His  death.  Dioclb' tian  acknowledged 
emperor.    His  tiieatmcnt  of  the  vanquished. 

SS2.  The  reign  of  Diocliitlan,  an  important  epoch.  [Copts  and  Abyssmiana.]— 23.  Division 
of  the  im[ieri%l  authority.— 5M.  The  nile  of  Maxim' lan.  [Nicomidia.]  Of  his  colleague 
Oonstan'  tins.  Countries  ruled  by  DiocIC'tian,  and  his  colleague  Galirius.— 25.  Important 
•maa  of  the  mgn  of  Dioci^tian.  The  insurrection  in  Britain.— 36.  ReTolt  in  Egypt  and 
■ortbem  AArica,   [Bui^ins  and  r^op'tos.  Tlie  Moors.^~37.  The  war  with  Persia.    [Avtioehf 
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Kurdistan.]- -93.  Porsccul  9n  of  the  Christians.  Dlocldtliui^s  edict  against  Ihttn.— 89.  Rettdti^ 
and  effects  of  this  pcraociiUon.— 3().  Diacl6tlan  and  Maxim'  ian  lay  down  the  eoeptrc,  and  retire 
to  private  life.  Gale'  rius  and  Constan'  tius  acknowledged  sovereigns.  Discord  and  con- 
fusion.— 31.  Death  of  Constan'  tius.  Con'  stantihe  proclaimed  emperor.  Six  competitors  for 
the  throne.  Death  of  CaK^rius. — 32.  Conversion  of  Con'  stautine,  and  triumph  of  Chititiauity. 
— 33.  Most  important  eveiils  in  the  reign  of  Con'  stanline.  The  choice  of  a  new  capital.— 34. 
Hemoval  of  the  seat  of  goveminont  to  Byzan'  tium,  and  the  clwnges  that  followed.  Con'  stan- 
tino  divides  the  empire  among  his  three  sons  and  two  nephews.  His  death. — 35.  Sixteen  years 
of  Civil  war.-^.  Constan'  tiub  II.  becomes  solo  emperor.  IIl«  reign  of  twenty-four  years.  Uii 
Jeath.  [The  Saxons.]— %.  Julian  THE  Apostate.  His  character.  Hostility  to  the  Christiana. 
•—37.  His  efforts  against  Christianity.  The  rcsiUU— 38.  His  attempt  to  rebuild  Jerusalem.— 38l 
Causes  of  the  suspension  of  the  work. — 40.  Julian's  invasion  of  Persia.  His  deatlu — 31.  Tht 
brief  rfclgn  of  Jo'  vian. — 42.  Valentin'  ian  elected  emperor.  Associates  his  brother  Va'  lens 
with  him.    Final  diviair>n  of  the  empire,    llio  two  capitals.    Rome. 

43.  Barbarian  inroads.  Picls  and  Scots. — 14.  Death  of  Valentin' ian,  and  westward  pro- 
gress of  the  Huns.  Tlie  Xh'  igoths  are  allowed  to  settle  in  Thrace. — 45.  The  Os'  trogolhs  cross 
the  Danube  in  arms.  The  two  divisions  raise  the  standard  of  war.  Death  of  V&leoa. 
[Adrlan6ple.] — 46.  Gr  a'  tian  emperor  of  the  West.  Thkodo'  sius  emperor  of  the  East.  The 
Goths.  Rlany  of  them  Fettle  in  Thrace,  Phrygia,  &c. — 47.  Death  of  Gr&lian.  Valentin' ian 
II.  His  death.  Theodusius  sole  emperor.  Death  of  Theoddslus.  Division  of  the  empire  h^ 
tween  Hono'  rius  and  Arca'  dius. — 18.  Civil  wars.  Al'  aric  the  Goth  ravages  Greece,  and 
then  passes  into  Italy.  [Tulian  Alps.] — 49.  Honorius  Is  relieved  by  Stil'  icho.  [As'  ta  Pollen', 
tia.]  Rome  saved  by  Sill'  icho.— oO.  Raven'  na  becomes  the  capital  of  Italy.  Dduge  of  bar 
barians.  [Haven'  na.  Van'  dais.  Su6vi.  Burgiin'  dians.]— 51.  Italy  delivered  by  SlU'  icho. 
[Florence.]— 52.  Stil'  Icho  put  to  death.  Blassacre  of  tho  Goths,  and  revolt  of  the  Gothic 
soldiers.— 53.  Rome  besieged  by  Al'  aric  His  terms  of  ransom.— 54.  The  terms  Anally  agreed 
ui>on.  R^ected  by  Honorius.  [Tuscany.]  Al'  arte  retun»  and  reduces  Rome.- 55.  Pillage 
of  Rome.  Al'aric  abandons  Rome.  His  death  and  burial.— 56.  The  Goths  withdraw  fh)m 
Italy.  Tho  Vis'  igoths  In  Spain  and  Gaul.  Saxons  establish  themselves  in  England.—^.  The 
Van' dais  in  Spain  and  AfVica.  Valentin' ian  III.  Conquests  or  At'tila.  [Andalusia. 
The  Iluns.  Chalons,  Venetian  Republic.]— 58.  Extinction  of  the  empire  of  the  Hans.  Situ- 
ntion  of  the  Roman  world  at  this  period.  Rome  pillaged  by  tho  Van'  dals,  A.  D.  455.-59 
Avi'TUB.  Majo' RiAs.— W).  Seve' Rus.  Van' dal  luvasloiis.  Expedition  against  Carthago.— 4}«. 
Revolutionary  changes.  Demands  of  the  barbarians,  and  subversion  of  the  Western 
EMnRE.    [Her'  uli.] 

1.  *  Thirty- two  years  before  the  murder  of  Alexander  Severus, 
the  emperor  Septim'  ius  Sev6ru8,  returning  from  his  Asiatic  expe- 
dition, halted  in  Thrace  to  celebrate  with  military  games  the  birth- 
day of  his  younger  son  Geta.  Among  the  crowd  that  flocked  to 
behold  their  sorercign  was  a  young  barbarian  of  gigantic  stature, 
who  earnestly  solicited,  in  his  rude  dialect,  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  contend  for  the  prize  of  wrestling.  As  the  pride  of 
'  discipline  would  have  been  disgraced  in  the  overthrow  of 
a  Roman  soldier  by  a  Thracian  peasant,  he  was  matched  with  the 
stoutest  followers  of  the  camp,  sixteen  of  whom  ho  successively  laid 
on  the  ground.  His  victory  was  rewarded  by  some  trifling  gifts,  and 
a  permission  to  enlist  in  the  troops.  The  next  day  tLa  happy  bai- 
barian  was  distinguished  above  a  crowd  of  recruits,  duicing  and  ex- 
ulting after  the  fashion  6f  his  country.  As  soon  as  as  he  perceived 
that  he  had  attractc^d  the  emperor^s  notice,  he  cAn  up  to  his  horaei 
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and  followed  him  on  foot,  without  the  least  appearance  of  fatigue,  in 
a  long  and  rapid  career.  "  Thracian,"  said  Sev^rus,  with  astonish- 
ment, "  art  thou  disposed  to  wrestle  after  thy  race  ?"  "  Most  wil- 
lingly, sir,"  replied  the  unwearied  youth,  and  almost  in  a  breadth 
overthrew  seven  of  the  strongest  soldiers  in  the  army.  A  gold  collar 
was  the  prize  of  his  matchless  vigor  and  activity,  and  he  was  imme- 
diately appointed  to  serve  in  the  horse-guards,  who  always  attended 
on  the  person  of  the  sovereign.'  "• 

2.  Max'imin,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  Thraeian,  was  de- 
scended from  a  mixed  race  of  barbarians, — his  father  being  a  Goth,' 
and  his  mother  of  the  nation  of  the  Alani.*  Under  the  reign  of  the 
first  Severus  and  his  son  Caracal'  la  he  held  the  ranlc  of  centurion ; 
but  he  declined  to  serve  under  Macrinus  and  Elagabalas.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Alexander  he  returned  to  court,  and  was  promoted  to  vari- 
ous military  offices  honorable  to  himself  and  useful  to  the  nation, 
but,  elated  by  the  applause  of  the  soldiers,  who  bestowed  on  him  the 
names  of  Ajax  and  Hercules,  and  prompted  by  ambition,  he  con- 
spired against  his  benefactor,  and  excited  that  mutiny  in  which  the 
latter  lost  his  life. 

3.  Declarmg  himself  the  friend  and  advocate  of  the  military  order, 

1.  The  OotHs,  a  powerful  northoru  nation,  who  acted  an  hnporlant  part  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  Roman  empire,  were  probably  a  Scythian  tribe,  luul  came  originally  from  Asia,  whence 
they  passod  north  into  Scandinavia.  When  first  known  to  the  Rouiana,  a  lun?o  division  of 
their  nation  lived  on  the  northern  shores  of  tho  Kuxine.  About  the  middle  of  llie  third 
century  of  our  era  they  crosseil  tho  Dnies'  ter,  and  devastated  DAcla  and  Tlimce.  Tho  emperor 
IMcias  lost  bfs  life  in  opposing  thero ;  after  which  his  successor  (^ni'  iuH  induced  thera  by 
money,  to  withdraw  to  their  old  seats  on  tlie  Dnies' ter.  (See  p.  21.).)  Soon  afier  this  period 
the  Goths  appear  in  two  grand  divisions; — Iho  Os'lro^^otbs,  or  Eastern  t'Oilis,  passing  tlte 
£axinc  Into  Asia  Minor,  and  ravaging  Bylhin'  la ;— and  llie  Vis'  l;^:hs,  or  Western  Gotha, 
gradually  pressing  upon  the  Roman  provinces  alonaf  the  Danube.  Abonl  the  yojir  375,  the 
Huns,  coming  from  the  East,  fell  upon  the  Os'  trogotha,  and  <lri)ve  tliom  upon  tho  Vis'  igolhs, 
who  w«re  then  living  north  of  the  Danube.  A  vast  multitude  of  the  latter  were  permitted  by 
the  emperor  VAlcns  to  settle  in  Mcb"  sia,  and  on  the  wnslc  lands  of  Thrace ;  but  being  soon  after 
joined  by  their  Eastern  brethren,  they  raised  the  standard  of  war,  carried  Iheir  ravages  to  the  very 
gates  of  Constanlbiople,  and  killed  VAlens  in  battle.  (See  p.  228.)  It  was  Al'  aric,  king  of  the 
Via'  fgotba,  who  plundered  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  U:e  flfih  century.  (See  p.  231.)  The  Vis'  i- 
gotbs  afterwards  passed  into  Spain,  where  they  founded  a  dynasty  which  reit,'iie«l  nearly  three 
eesturicfl,  and  was  finally  conquered  by  the  Moors,  A.  D.  71 1.  In  Iho  meantime  the  Os'  trogotha 
lad  been  following  in  the  path  of  their  brethren,  and  in  tho  year  493  their  great  king  Theod'  orio 
defeated  Od<»4cer,  and  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  Italy.  (See  p.  239.)  The  (iothic  kingdom 
bated  only  till  the  year  554,  when  11  was  overthrown  by  Nnr'  sen,  the  general  of  Justin'  ian, 
(See  p.  241.)  From  this  period  the  Goths  no  longer  occupy  a  prominent  phice  in  history, 
except  in  Spain. 

2.  The  jJUni,  likewise  a  Scythian  race,  when  first  known  occupied  tho  country  between  the 
Volga  ami  the  Don.  Being  conquered,  e>'cntually,  by  the  Huns,  most  ot  the  Alans  united 
with  their  ounqnerors,  and  proceeded  with  them  f)  invade  the  limits  of  th  4  Gothic  empire  of 
Italy. 

a.  Gibbon,  i.  96. 
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Max'  i  uin  was  unanimously  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  applauding 
legions,  who,  now  composed  mostly  of  peasants  and  barbarians  of 
the  frontiers,  knowing  no  country  but  their  camp,  and  no  science  but 
that  of  war,  and  discarding  the  authority  of  the  senate,  looked  upon 
themselyes  as  the  sole  depositaries  of  power,  as  they  were,  in  reality, 
the  real  masters  of  the  Koman  world.  Max'  imin  commenced  his 
reign  by  a  sanguinary  butchery  of  the  friends  of  the  late  monarch ; 
but  his  avarice  and  cruelty  soon  proToked  a  civil  war,  and  raised  up 
against  him  several  competitors  for  the  throne. 

4.  At  first  the  aged  and  virtuous  G-or'  dian,  pro-consul  of  Africa, 

was  declared  sovereign  by  the  legions  in  that  part  of  the 
'  Roman  world,  but  he  persisted  in  refusing  the  dangerous 
honor  until  menaces  compelled  him  to  accept  the  imperial  title.     At 
Home  the  news  of  his  election  was  received  with  universal  joy,  and 
confirmed  by  the  senate;  but  two  months  after  his  accession  he 
perished  in  a  struggle  with  the  lloman  governor  of  Mauritduia,  who 
still  adhered  to  Max'  imin.     Two  senators  of  consular  dignity,  Ptt- 
in  popiK-    P^^^^S)  (sometimes  called  Max'  imus)  and  Balbinus,  were 
NL's  AND     then  declared  emperors  by  the  senate ;  and  soon  after, 
DALBi  Nus.    -^Qj^'  imin,  while  on  his  march  from  Pannonia  to  Rome, 
was  slain  in  his  tent  by  his  own  guards.    (A.  D.  238.)     Only  a  few 
17.  SECOND  <^^ys  later  both  Pupienus  and  Balbinus  were  slain  in 
gor'dian.    a  mutiny  of  the  troops.     The  youthful  Gor'  dian,  grand- 
son of  the  former  Gor'  dian,  was  then  declared  emperor. 

5.  During  these  rapid  changes  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman 
world,  the  empire  was  involved  in  numerous  foreign  wars,  which 
gradually  wasted  its  strength  and  resources,  and  hastened  its  down- 
fall. On  the  north,  the  German  nations,  and  other  barbarian  tribes, 
almost  constantly  harassed  the  frontier  provinces ;  while  in  the  east 
the  Persians,  after  overthrowing  the  Parthian  empire,  and  establish- 
ing the  second  or  later  Persian  empire  under  the  dynasty  of  the 
Sassan'  idae,  (A.  D.  226,)  commenced  a  long  series  of  destructive 
wars  against  the  Romans,  with  the  constant  object  of  driving  the 
Lfttter  from  Asia. 

6.  At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  the  second  Gor'  dian  to  tho 
sovereignty  of  the  Roman  empire,  Sapor,  the  second  prince  of  tho 
Sas'  sanid  dynasty,  was  driving  the  Romans  from  several  f  f  their 
Asiatic  provinces.  The  efforts  of  Gor'  dian,  who  went  in  pcison  to 
protect  the  provinces  of  Syria,  were  partially  successful     but  while 
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t)ie  youthful  conqueror  waa  pursuing  bis  advantages,  he  was  supplantetl 
in  the  allbctiony  of  his  army  by  Philip  the  Arabian,  the    ^  philu* 
prefec .  or  comman<Jer  of  the  Praetorian  guards,  who  caused        tue 
his  monarch  and  benefactor  to  be  slain,  (A.  D.  244.)     -^^^^'^n. 

7.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  generals  of  Philip  were  disposed 
to  imitate  the  example  of  their  master,  and  that  insurrections  and 
rebellions  were  frequent  during  his  reign.     At  length  a  rebelliou 
Laving  broken  out  in  Pannonia,  Decius  was  sent  to  sup- 
press it,  when  he  himself  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 

the  fickle  troops,  and  compelled,  by  the  threat  of  instant  death,  to 
submit  to  their  dictation.  Philip  immediately  marched  against  D*i- 
cius,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  near  Ver6na.*     (A.  D.  249.) 

8.  Several  monarchs  now  succeeded  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
D6cius  soon  fell  in  battle  with  the  Goths,  (A.  D.  251,)  large  num- 
bers of  whom  during  his  reign  first  crossed  the  Danube,  and  deso- 
lated the  Eoman  provinces  in  that  quarter.     Gal'  lus,  a    vii.  «al'- 
general  of  Decius,  being  raised  to  the  throne,  concluded        ^^a 

a  dishonorable  peace  with  the  barbarians,  and  renewed  a  violent  per- 
eecution  of  the  Christians,  which  had  been  commenced  by  Decius 
As  new  swarms  of  the  barbarians  crossed  the  Danube,  the  pusillani 
mous  emperor  seemed  about  to  abandon  the  defence  of  vui.  ^emili 
the  monarchy,  when  iEmilianus,  governor  of  Pannonia      a'nus. 
and  Moe'  sia,  unexpectedly  attacked  the  enemy  and  drove  them  back 
into  their  own  territories.     His  troops,  elated  by  the  victory,  pro- 
claimed their  general  emperor  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  Gal'  lus 
was  soon  after  slain  by  his  own  soldiers.    In  three  months     jx.  vale- 
a  similar  fate  befel  -^milianus,  when  Valerian,  governor       ^'^n. 
of  Gaul,  then  about  sixty  years  of  age,  a  man  of  learning,  wisdom, 
and  virtue,  was  advanced  to  the  sovereignty,  not  by  the  clamors  of 
the  army  only,  but  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Roman  world. 

9.  Valerian  possessed  abilities  that  might  have  rendered  his  admin 
iatration  happy  and  illustrious,  had  he  lived  in  times  more  peaceful, 
and  more  favorable  for  the  display  and  appreciation  of  virtue ;  but 
bis  reign  had  not  only  a  most  deplorable  end,  but  was  marked,  through- 
out, with  nothing  but  confusion  and  calamities.  At  this  time  the 
Ooths,  who  had  already  formed  a  powerful  nation  on  the  lower  Dau- 

X.  Ferina^  a  large  and  flouriehf  ng  Roman  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaol,  still  retains  its  ancient  namo» 
Jt  is  situated  on  t)oth  sides  of  the  river  Adige,  sixty-founniles  west  lyom  Venice.  The  great  glory 
of  Yer6na  is  its  amphitheatre,  one  of  the  noblest  (txisting  monaments  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
aad,  oxoeptlog  tho  OolossAum  at  Roraef  the  largest  extant  ediflce  of  its  claos.  It  is  siippoisdd 
W  hav«  beca  capable  of  accommodating  twenty  thousand  spoclators.     Mag  No.  XVII.) 
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nbe  and  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Black  Skj,  ravaged  the  RAman  do- 
minions on  their  borders,  and  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  Greece, 
or  Achaia,  destroyed  Ar' gos,  Corinth,  and  Athens,  bj  fire  and  by 
the  sword :  the  Franks,*  who  had  formed  a  kingdom  on  the  lower 
Rhine,  began  to  be  formidable  :  the  Alenian'  ni'  broke Jihrough  their 
boundaries,  and  advanced  into  the  plains  of  Lom'bardy*:  iSpain, 
Gaul,  and  Britain,  were  virtually  torn  away  from  the  enipire,  and 
governed  by  independent  chiefs;  while  in  the  East,  the  Persians, 
under  their  monarch  Sapor,  fell  like  a  mountain  torrent  upon  Syria 
and  Cappadocia,  and  almost  effaced  the  lloman  power  from  Asia. 

10.  Valerian  in  person  led  the  Roman  army  against  the  Persians, 
but,  penetrating  beyond  the  Euphrates,  he  was  surrounded  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Sapor,  who  is  accused  of  treating  his  royal  captive  with 
wanton  and  unrelenting  cruelty, — using  him  a^  a  stepping-stone  when 
he  mounted  on  horseback,  and  at  last  causing  him,  after  nine  ycai'S 
of  captivity,  to  be  flayed  alive,  and  his  skin  to  be  stuffed  in  the  form 

X.  GALLiE-    ^^  ^^^^  living  emperor — dyed  in  scarlet  in  mockery  of 
Nus.        his  imperial  dignity,  and  preserved  as  a  trophy  in  a 
temple  of  Persia.     Gallienus,  the  unworthy  sou  of  Valerian,  receiv- 
ing the  news  of  his  father's  captivity  with  .secret  joy  and  open  in- 
difference, immediately  succeeded  to  the  throne.     (A.  D.  250.) 

11.  At  the  time  when  nearly  every  Roman  town  in  Asia  had  sub- 
mitted to  Sapor,  Odenatus,  prince  of  Pahnyra,*  who  was  attached 

1.  The  Franks^  or  "  Frcomcn,*'  were  a  confoileratlon  of  lh«  nidcst  of  the  Germanic  tribe*, 
and  were  Aral  known  lo  the  Romtins  a«  inlinbitiiv-f  the  numerou'*  islets  formed  by  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhino;  but  liiey  afierwsinls  crossed  injo  Caul,  mul,  iu  the  lattor  part  of  tvo  fltlh  centur}', 
under  iheir  leader  Clovis,  laid  the  foundjillon  of  Iho  French  monarchy.    (;>ee  nlso  p.  255.) 

2.  The  jjlenian'  Hi,  or  "all  men,**  that  is,  mon  of  all  iribe?,  were  al?o  a  Gcmian  conftxieracy, 
fciluatod  on  the  northern  twrders  of  riw ilzerland.  Tho>  were  Unally  ovenhrowu  by  Clovis,  afttf 
which  they  were  dispenjcd  over  Caul,  Switzerland,  and  norlhorn  Italy. 

3.  J^m'  bardy  embraced  most  of  the  groat  plain  of  northern  Italy  watered  by  the  Po  and  til 
tributaries. 

4.  Palmyra^  "The  ancient  "Tadmor  in  the  wilJorncs's''  built  by  tlnj  Solomon,  (il.  Climn. 
vJil.  4,)  was  slluated  In  an  oasi'j-of  the  Syrian  desert,  .nbout  one  hundred  and  forty  mitea 
north-east  from  Damascus.  The  flrst  notice  wo  have  of  it  in  Roman  hii«iory  is  at  llie  coiu- 
mcncement  of  the  wars  with  the  Farlhiahs,  when  it  wiw  permitted  to  maintain  a  ?l:ile  of  ind* 
pendence  and  noutrulily  between  the  contcndmg  parties.  Hoin:^  on  the  caravan  route  trom  lao 
coast  of  Syria  lo  the  rci?ion»  of  IMcsopoldmia,  Persia,  and  India,  It  w:e4  lonsj  the  principal  em- 
porium of  commerce  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds— n  city  of  merchants  and  lai5- 
lors  whose  wealth  is  ellll  attesle*!  by  the  number  and  mni^'niilcence  of  Its  niins.  After  the 
victories  of  Trajan  had  establishetl  the  anqueslionable  pre|K>ndcrance  of  the  Roman  arms,  it 
bccnme  uWi-d  lo  the  cm|nro  as  a  free  Slate,  and  was  creally  favorrd  by  Adrian  and  the  Anto- 
•#ines,(l'iri 04  whose  reigns  it  attained  ila  greatest  pplondor.  Odenftlus  nmui'nlned  its  glurj', 
ami  to-  his  defeat  of  the  Persians  the  Roman  N?.i:Me  con.e.-reil  on  him  tli9  title  of  Ati;;u?tu8, 
ftmi  ;i.M<Krialod  hlra  with  (.'alllOnu-?  in  the  empire;  but  hU  queen  and  8ucccs.*or,  tbO 
famous  Zcuobij,  broke  the  alliance  with  Iho  imbecile  Callltnus,  annexed  Egyjtt  toherdo- 
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to  the  Roman  interest,  desirous  at  least  to  secure  the  forbearance  of 
the  conqueror,  sent  Sapor  a  magnificent  present  of  camels  and  mer- 
chandise, accompanied  with  a  respectful,  but  not  serrile,  epistle ;  but 
the  haughtj?  monarch  ordered  the  gifts  to  be  thrown  into  the  EuphrA- 
tns,  and  returned  for  an  answer  that  if  Odenatus  hoped  to  mitigate 
liis  punishments  he  must  prostrate  himself  before  the  throne  of 
Sapor  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back.  The  Palmyrean  prince 
reading  his  fate  in  the  angry  message  of  Sapor,  resolved  to  meet  the 
Persian  in  arms.  Hastily  collecting  a  little  army  from  the  villages 
of  Syria,  and  the  tents  of  the  desert,  he  fell  upon  and  routed  the 
Persian  host,  seized  the  camp,  the  women,  and  the  treasures  of  Sd- 
por,  and  in  a  short  time  restored  to  the  Romans  most  of  the  prov- 
inces of  which  they  had  been  despoiled. 

12.  The  indolence  and  inconstancy  of  Gallienus  soon  raised  up  a 
host  of  competitors  for  the  throne,  generally  reckoned  thirty  in  all, 
although  the  number  of  actual  pretenders  did  not  exceed  nineteen. 
Among  these  was  Odenatus  the  Palmyrean,  to  whom  the  Roman 
serate  had  intrusted  the  command  of  the  Eastern  provinces,  aftei 
as*iOciating  him  with  Gallienus.  Of  all  these  competitors,  several 
of  whom  were  models  of  virtue,  two  only  were  of  noble  birth,  and 
nut  one  enjoyed  a  life  of  peace,  or  died  a  natural  death.  As  one 
after  another  was  cut  off  by  the  arms  of  a  rival,  or  by  domestic 
treachery,  armies  and  provinces  were  involved  in  their  fall.  During 
the  deplorable  reigns  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  the  contentions  of 
the  imperial  rivals,  and  the  arms  of  barbarians,  brought  the  empire 
to  the  very  brink  of  ruin. 

13.  Gallienus,  after  a  reign  of  nine  years,  was  murdered  while  he 
was  besieging  one  of  his  rivals  in  MedioUnum  ;^  {Milan^ 

A.  I>.  268 ;)  but  before  his  death  he  had  appointed  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  Claudius,  a  general  of  great  reputation,  to  succeed  him, 
and  the  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  army 
and  the  people. 

Buniona.  and  assumed  the  tille  of  **•  Augusta,  Queen  of  the  East."  The  emperor  Aur^Uon 
marched  against  the  iU-fated  Palmyra  with  an  irresistible  force ;  the  walls  of  the  city  were 
razed  to  the  ground ;  and  the  seat  of  commerce,  of  arts,  and  of  ZenObia,  gradually  sunk  into 
an  obscure  town,  a  trifling  fortress,  and,  at  lengtli,  a  miserable  Arab  Tillage. 

1.  Medioiinumj  now  Milan,  wai  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  weal 
from  Venice,  situated  in  a  beautiAil  plain  between  two  small  streams  the  Olona  and  Lambra, 
which  unite  at  San  Angolo  and  form  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Po.  McdiolAnum  was  an 
n^xed  to  the  Roman  dominions  by  Sclpio  Nasico,  191  B.  C.  A  good  spccimwi  of  ancient  Ro- 
man architecture  may  still  be  seen  at  MUan,  being  a  range  of  sixteen  beaatlftil  f\>rtnthiaii 
iv>laran9,  with  their  architrave,  before  the  church  at  San  Lorenzo.    (Map  No.  VIIIO 
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14.  A  Bucoession  of  better  princes  now  restored  for  awhile  the  de- 
caying energies  of  the  empire.  Claudius  meiited  the  confidence 
which  had  been  placed  in  his  wisdom,  valor,  and  virtue;  and  hi# 
early  death  was  a  great  misfortune  to  the  Roman  world.  After 
having  overthrown  and  nearly  destroyed  an  army  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  Goths  and  Van'  dais,  who  had  invaded  the  em- 
pire by  the  way  of  the  Bos'  porus,  Claudius  was  cut  off  by  a  pesti- 
lence at  Sir'  mium,*  as  he  was  making  preparations  to  march  against 
the  famous  Zenobia,  the  "  Queen  of  the  East,"  and  the  widow  and 
successor  of  Odendtus. 

15.  Quintil'  ius,  the  brother  of  Claudius,  was  proclaimed  emperor 
xn.  QoiN-  ^y  ^he  acclamations  of  the  troops ;  but  when  he  learned 
nr/  IUS.      that  the  great  army  of  the  Danube  had  invested  Aurelian 

with  imperial  power,  he  sunk  into  despair,  and  terminated  his  life 
after  a  reign  of  seventeen  days. 

16.  The  reign  of  Aurelian,  which  lasted  only  four  years  and  nine 
xra.  Auai-  months,  was  filled  with  memorable  achievements.     After 

"^-  a  bloody  conflict,  he  put  an  end,  by  treaty,  to  the  Gothic 
war  of  twenty  years'  duration;  he  chastised  and  drove  back  the 
Aleman'  ni,  who  had  traced  a  line  of  devastation  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Po  ;  he  recovered  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  ;  and  passing  into 
Asia  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  he  destroyed  the  proud  monarchy 
which  Zcn6bia  had  erected  there,  and  led  that  \mfortunate,  but  heroic 
princess,  captive  to  Rome.  Being  presented  with  an  elegant  villa 
at  Tibur,*  the  Syrian  queen  insensibly  sunk  into  a  Roman  matron, 
and  her  daughters  married  into  the  noblest  families  of  the  empire. 
With  great  courage  and  superior  military  talents,  Aurelian  possesscJ 
many  private  virtues ;  but  their  influence  was  impaired  by  the  stem 
ness  and  severity  of  his  character.  He  fell  in  a  conspiracy  of  his 
officers  near  Byzan'  tium,*  while  preparing  to  carry  on  a  war  with 
Persia.     (A.  D.  March,  275.) 

1.  Sir'  mium  was  an  important  city  in  ttie  soutb-east^rn  part  of  Pannonia,  on  the  northeni 
aide  of  the  river  Bare.    Its  ruina  may  be  aeen  near  the  town  of  JUitroviU,  in  Auatrian  Storcmia. 

S.  Tibur^  now  Tivoli^  (te^-YO-le)  was  situatou  at  the  cascades  of  the  A'  nio,  now  the  Terer- 
6ne,  eighteen  miles  north-east  flrom  Rome.  Its  andent  inhabitants  were  called  the  ISbmrtinu 
The  decliyities  in  the  ricinity  of  Tibur  were  anciently  interspersed  with  splendid  Ylllaa,  th« 
favorite  residences  of  the  refined  and  luxurious  citizens  of  Rome,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned those  of  Sallust,  Miecdnas,  Tibul'  Ius,  Virus,  At'  tieua,  Cassius,  Brutus,  4u^  Here  Virgil 
and  Horace  elaborated  their  Immortal  works.  Although  the  temples  and  theatres  of  andeni 
TIbur  have  crumbled  into  dust,  its  orchards,  its  gardens,  and  its  cool  recesses,  still  bloom  and 
floorlsh  in  unCuiing  beauty.    {Map  No.  X.) 

3.  Bifzan'  tium,  now  Ck>n8tantinople,  a  celebrated  city  of  Thrace  on  the  western  shore  of  tb« 
Thraciun  Bos'  po'us  is  supposed  to  hav;  been  founded  by  a  Dcrian  colony  firom  Meg*  ara,  M 
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17.  On  the  death  of  Aurelian,  a  generous  and  unlooked-for  dia- 
iuterestedncss  was  oxl^bitcd  by  the  army,  which  modestly  referred 
the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  the  senate.  I'or  six  months  the 
Bcnate  persisted  in  declining  an  honor  it  had  so  long  been  unaccus- 
tomed to  enjoy ;  and  during  this  period  the  Roman  world  remained 
without  a  sovereign,  without  a  usurper,  and  without  a  sedition.  At 
length  the  senate  yielded  to  the  continual  request  of  the 

legions,  and  elected  to  the  imperial  dignity  Marcus 
Claudius  Tacitus,  a  wealthy  and  virtuous  senator,  who  had  already 
passed  his  seventy-fifth  year.  Tacitus,  after  enacting  some  wis© 
laws,  and  restoring  to  the  senate  its  ancient  privileges,  proceeded  to 
join  the  army,  which  had  remained  assembled  on  the  Bos'porus*  for 
the  invasion  of  Persia  ;  but  the  hardships  of  a  military  life,  and  the 
cares  of  government,  proved  too  much  for  his  constitution,  and  he 
died  in  Cappadocia,  after  a  reign  of  little  more  than  six  months. 
(A.  D.  Sept.,  275.) 

18.  Florian,  a  brother  of  Tacitus,  showed  himself  unworthy  to 
reign,  by  assuming  the  government  without  even  con-     ^v.  flc/- 
Bulting  the  senate.     His  own  soldiers  soon  after  put  him       »'*»• 

to  death,  while  in  the  meantime  the  Syrian  army  proclaimed  their 
leader,  Probus,  emperor.  The  latter  proved  to  be  an  ^vi.  puo'- 
excellent  sovereign  and  a  great  general ;  and  in  the  wars  ^os. 
which  he  carried  on  with  the  Franks,  Aleman'ni,  Sarmatians,*  Goths, 
and  Van'  dais,*  he  gained  gi-eater  advantages  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. In  the  several  battles  which  he  fought,  four  hundred  thou- 
sand  of  the  barbarians  fell ;  and  seventy  cities  opened  their  gates  to 

bj  Byuu  a  Thracian  prince^  about  the  middle  of  the  seveuth  century  before  the  Christian  era. 
It  was  dosiroyed  by  the  Persians  in  the  rclgn  of  Darius:  it  resisted  succeasfidly  the  arms  of 
niili[>  of  Mac'  odon :  during  the  reign  of  Pliilip  I(.  it  placed  itself  under  Roman  svay :  it  wa« 
deriroyed,  and  afterwards  rebuilt,  by  Septim'  lui  Sov^rus ;  and  in  the  year  328  A,  D ,  Con'  stau- 
Une  made  it  the  capital  of  Ihe  lUiman  empire.  On  the  subjugation  of  the  western  empire  by 
the  barbarians,  A.  D.  476,  it  continued  to  bo  the  capital  of  the  eastern  empire.  li  was  takeo 
by  the  crusaders  in  the  year  1204 ;  and  in  1453  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tarks,  when  the 
hnl  remnant  of  the  Boman  empire  was  finally  suppressed.    (Map  No.  III.) 

1.  The  Bos'  porusy  (corrupted  by  modem  orthography  to  Boe'  phonis,)  b  the  rtraU  whicb 
Cfmneda  (he  Buxino  or  Black  8eft,  with  the  Propon'  Us  or  Sea  of  Marm6ra.  The  length  of  this 
remarkable  ehonoii  is  about  flevouleeen  miles,  with  a  width  varying  from  half  a  milo  to  two 
milea.   {Map  Ho.  \ll.) 

2.  Ancieol  Sarmdtia  extended  from  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Vis'  tuln  to  the  Caspian  Sea  aid  the 
Volga.  European  S.arra&tia  embraced  Poland,  Lithu&nia,  Prussia,  and  a  pari  of  Russia. 
Asiatic  Sarm&Ua  comprised  tlie  country  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  tlio  river  Don. 

3.  The  Fan'  dala  were  a  people  bf  Germany,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Gothic  c**giiii 
Tbey  formed  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  great  Slavonian  race ;— viz.,  Va-tJals,  Xsk  Vit 
•od  Slavonians  proper.    The  Slavonian  language  Is  the  stem  from  whl;b  have  Issoea  Um 

Polish,  Bohemian,  k-c 
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him.  After  lie  had  secured  a  general  peace  l>j  his  victories,  he  em 
ployed  his  armies  in  useful  public  works ;  b^the  soldiers  disdained 
such  employment,  and  while  they  were  eng»jd  in  draining  a  marsh 
near  Sir'  mium,  in  the  hot  days  of  summet^  they  broke  out  into  a 
furious  mutiny,  and  in  their  suddanTage  slew  their  emperor.  (A.  D. 
282.) 

19.  The   l(^ioDS  nest  rai^Kcii '»*Carus,  prefect  of  the   Praetorian 
X7IL       guards,  to  the  throiiSi,-  Il^was  full  of  warlike  ambition, 

ca'rus.      anj  ii^Q  desire  of  militar^^lory,  and  seems  to  have  held 

a  middle  rank  between  good  and  baa  princes.     He  signalized  the 

beginning  of  his  reign  by  a  memorable  defeat  of  the  Sarmatians  in 

Illyr'  icum,  sixteen  thousand  of  whom  he  slew  in  battle.     He  then 

marched  against  Persia,  and  had  already  carried  his  victorious  arms 

beyond  the  Tigris,  when  he  was  killed  in  his  tent,  as  was 

NUMERiAN    generally  believed  by  lightning.     (A.  D.  283.)     Nume- 

^^^        rian,  one  of  the  sous  of  Cams,  who  had  accompanied  his 

father  in  his  eastern  expedition,  and  Carinus  his  elder 

brother,  who  had  been  left  to  govern  Rome,  were  immediately  ao- 

knowledged  emperors  by  the  troops. 

20.  On  the  death  of  Carus,  the  eastern  army,  superstitio'isly  re- 
garding places  or  persons  struck  by  lightning  as  singularly  devoted 
to  the  wrath  of  heaven,  refused  to  advance  any  farther;  and  the  Per- 
sians beheld  with  wonder  the  unexpected  retreat  of  a  victorious 
army. — While  Carinus  remained  at  Rome,  immersed  in  pleasures, 
and  acting  the  part  of  a  second  Com'  modus,  the  virtuous  Numerian 
perished  by  assassination.  The  army  of  the  latter  then  chose  for 
his  successor  Diocletian,  the  commander  of  the  domestic  body  guards 
of  the  late  emperor.     (A.  D.  Dec.,  285.) 

21.  Carinus,  being  determined  to  dispute  the  succession,  marched 
with  a  large  army  against  Diocletian,  whom  he  was  on  the  point  of 
defeating  in  a  desperate  battle  on  the  plains  of  Margus,  a  small  city 
of  Moo'  sia,  when  he  was  slain  by  one  of  his  own  officers  in  revenge 
for  some  private  ^vrong.     The  army  of  Carinus  then  acknowledged 

xix.  DiocLE-  Diocletian  as  emperor.     He  used  his  victory  with  mild- 
TiAN.       ness,  and,  contrary  to  the  common  practice,  respected 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  late  adversaries,  and  even  continued  in 
their  stations  many  of  the  oflalicrs  of  Carinus. 

22.  The  reign  of  Diocletian  is  an  important  epoch  in  Roman 
history,  as  it  was  one  of  long  duration  and  general  prosperity,  and  is 
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ihe  bcgir.DiDg  of  tlio  divlBion  of  the  Eoman  world  into  the  Eaatern 
and  Western  empire.  The  accession  of  Diocletian  also  marks  a  new 
chronological  era,  called  the  "  era  of  Diocletian,"  or,  "  the  era  of 
martyrs,"  which  was  long  recognized  in  the  Christian  church,  and  is 
still  used  by  the  Copts  and  Abyssinians.* 

23.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire  to 
become  separated  from  the  western,  pgether  with  the  difficulties  of 
ruling  singly  over  so  many  provinces  of  diflferent  nations  and  diverse 
interests,  led  Diocletian  to  form  the  plan  of  dividing  the  imperial 
authority,  and  governing  the*empire  from  two  centres,  although  the 
whole  was  still  to  remain  one.  He  therefore  first  took  as  a  colleague 
his  friend  and  fellow  soldier  Maxim'  ian ;  but  still  the  weight  of  the 
public  administration  appearing  too  heavy,  the  two  sovereigns  took 
each  a  subordinate  colleague,  to  whose  name  the  title  of  Cscsar  was 
prefixed. 

24.  Maxim'  ian  made  Milan  his  capital,  while  Diocletian  held  his 
court  at  Nicom6dia,'  in  Asia  Minor.  Maxim'  ian  ruled  ^x  mazik'- 
over  Italy  and  Africa  proper ;  while  his  subordinate  col-  ^an. 
league,  Constan'  tins,  administered  the  government  of  Gaul,  Spain, 
Britain,  and  Mauritania.  Diocletian  reserved,  for  his  personal  su- 
pervision, nearly  all  the  empire  east  of  the  Adriat'  ic,  except  Pann6- 
nia  and  Moo'  sia,  which  he  conferred  upon  his  subordinate  colleague 
Gal^rius.  Each  of  the  four  rulers  was  sovereign  within  his  own 
jurisdiction;  but  each  was  prepared  to  assist  his  colleagues  with 

.  counsel  and  with  arms;  while  Diocletian  was  regarded  as  the  father 
and  head  of  the  empire. 

25.  -  The  most  important  events  of  the  reign  of  Diocletian  were 
the  insurrection  of  Caraiisius  in  Britain,  a  revolt  in  Egypt  and 
throughout  northern  Africa,  the  war  against  the  Persians,  and  a  long- 
continued  persecution  of  the  Christians.  During  seven  years,  Carati- 
sius,  the  commander  of  the  northern  Koman  fleet,  ruled  over  Britain, 
and  diffused  beyond  the  columns  of  Hercules  the  terror  of  his  name. 
He  was  murdered  by  his  first  minister  Alec'  tus ;  but  the  latter, 
soon  after,  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  by  Constan'  tins ;  and 
after  a  separation  of  ten  years,  Britain  was  reunited  with  the  empire. 

26.  The  suppression  of  a  formidable  revolt  in  IJgypt  was  accom- 

1.  The  Copts  are  Chrisliam— descendantfl  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  distinguished  fVom  \b» 
Arabians  and  other  inhabilanta  ot  modern  Ei?ypt.  The  Jibyssiniant  inhabitants  of  Abyaainia, 
In  eastern  Afldca,  profess  ChristiuniQ^  but  %1ma  little  influence  over  their  conduct. 

%  Jk'Umnidia  was  In  BIthyu'  la,  at  the  ^Plv  extremity  of  the  Propon'  tia,  or  Sea  of  BUr 
The  miKlem  Jt'Mid  occupies  thOMKl^hie  ancient  dty. 
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plished  by  Diocletian  himself,  who  took  a  terrible  vengeance  upon 
Alexanlria,  and  utterly  destroyed  the  proud  cities  of  Busiris  and 
Cop'  tos.*  In  the  meantime  a  confederacy  of  five  Moorish'  nations 
attacked  all  the  Roman  provinces  of  Africa,  from  the  Nile  westward 
to  Mount  Atlas,  but  the  barbarians  were  vanquished  by  the  arms  of 
Maxim'  ian. 

27.  Next  commenced  the  \^r  with  Persia,  which  was  carried  on 
by  Galerius,  although  Diocl6tian,  taking  his  station  at  An'  tioch,*  pre- 
pared and  directed  the  military  operations.  In  the  first  campaign 
the  Roman  army  received  a  total  overthrow  on  the  very  ground 
rendered  memorable  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Crassus.  In  a  second 
campaign  Galerius  gained  a  complete  victory  by  a  night  attack ;  and 
by  the  peace  which  followed,  the  eastern  boxmdary  of  the  Roman 
world  waa  extended  beyond  the  Tigris,  so  as  to  embrace  the  greater 
part  of  Cardvichia,  the  modern  Kurdistan'.* 

28.  The  triumphs  of  Diocletian  are  sullied  by  a  general  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  (the  tenth  and  last),  which  he  is  said  to 
have  commenced  at  the  instigation  of  Galerius,  aided  by  tlio  artifices 
of  the  priesthood.  (A.  D.  303.)  The  famous  edict  of  Diocl6tian 
against  the  Christians  excluded  them  from  all  offices,  ordered  their 
churches  to  be  pulled  down,  and  their  sacred  books  to  be  burned,  and 
led  to  a  general  and  indiscriminate  massacre  of  all  such  as  professed 
the  name  of  Jesus. 


1.  Fonr  cities  of  Egypt  bore  the  name  of  BtuMs,  The  one  destroyed  by  Dlod^tlan  was  in 
tbe  Thebiia,  or  southern  E^ypt,— generally  called  Upper  Egypt.  Cop'  to*  was  likewise  in 
Upper  Egypt,  east  of  the  Nile.  Its  farorable  sltnaUou  for  commerce  caused  it  again  to  arias 
after  Its  destruction  by  Diocletian. 

S.  The  Moor$^  whose  name  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  {Mauro$)  signifying  **•  dnrk,^  **  ob 
•cure,**  are  natives  of  the  northern  coast  of  AlVica,  or,  more  properly,  of  the  Roman  JVoiirt- 
(dfuo.  The  Moors  were  originally  from  Asia,  and  ore  a  people  distinct  from  the  native  Arabs, 
Berbos,  &c  Tbe  modem  Moors  are  descendants  of  the  ancient  Maurit&nlans,  Intermixed 
with  their  Arab  conquerors,  and  with  the  remains  of  the  Van'  dais  who  once  ruled  over  the 
country. 

3.  .An'  tiotky  once  eminent  for  its  beauty  and  greatness,  was  dtimted  In  northern  S>ria,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Oron'  tos,  (now  the  Aaszy,)  twenty  miles  fVom  its  entrance  into  tbe  Medi- 
terranean. An'  tioch  was  the  capital  of  the  Macedbnian  kingdom  of  Syria ;  and  about  tlie 
year  65  B.  C.  the  conquests  of  Pompey  brought  it,  with  the  whole  of  Syria,  under  the  control 
of  the  Romans.  It  was  long  the  centre  of  an  oxtcnsivo  commerce,  the  residence  of  the  gov- 
eroor  of  Syria,  the  frequent  resort  of  the  Roman  emperors,'  and,  next  to  Rome,  the  most  oele* 
broted  city  of  the  empire  for  the  amusements  of  the  circus  and  the  theatre.  Paul  and  Damabos 
planted  there  the  doctrines  of  Christianity;  and  "the  disciples  were  called  Chri^iians  first  in 
An'  tloch.**— Acta,  xl.  SSi.    {J^ap  No.  VI I.) 

4.  KurdUtan'y  comprised  chiefly  wllliln  the  basin  of  the  Tigris,  Is  claimed  partly  by  Turkey 
■ad  parUy  by  Persia.  It  Is  the  country  of  the  Kurds,  m  whoso  character  the  love  of  then  and 
wigaudage  Is  a  marked  feature;  but,  at  the  same  time,  when  visited  l>y  travellers  tliey  exercise 
W  ODst  generous  hospital  ty,  and  oflen  force  1  juidsome  presents  on  their  departing  guasia. 
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29.  Daring  ten  years  the  persecution  continued  with  scarcely  miti- 
gated horrors ;  and  such  multitudes  of  Christians  suffered  death  that 
at  last  the  imperial  murderers  boasted  that  they  had  extinguished 
the  Christian  name  and  religion,  and  restored  the  worship  of  the 
gods  to  its  former  purity  and  splendor.  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
efforts  of  tyranny,  the  Christian  Church  survived,  and  in  a  few  years 
reigned  triumphant  in  the  very  metropolis  of  heathen  idolatry. 

30.  After  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  Diocletian,  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  concourse  of  citizens  and  soldiers  who  had  assembled  at 
Nicom^dia  to  witness  the  spectacle,  voluntarily  laid  down  the  sceptre, 
and  retired  to  private  life ;  and  on  the  same  day  Maxim'  ian,  accord^ 
ing  to  previous  agreement,  performed  a  similar  ceremony 

at  Milan.     (May  1st,  305.)     Gal^rius  and  Constan'  tins    ^lus  and 
were  thereupon  acknowledged  sovereigns ;  and  two  sub-     oonstan'- 
ordinates,  or  Cd3sars,  were  appointed  to  complete  the 
system  of  imperial  government  which  Diocletian  had  established. 
But  this  balance-of-power  system  needed  the  firm  and  dexterous 
hand  of  its  founder  to  sustain  it ;  and  the  abdication  of  Diocletian 
was  followed  by  eighteen  years  of  discord  and  confusion. 

31.  One  year  after  the  abdication  of  the  sovereigns,  Constan' tiuB 
died  at  York,  in  Britain,  when  his  soldiers  proclaimed  his  son  Oon'- 
stantine  emperor.  In  a  short  time  the  empire  was  divid-  ^zn.  oon'- 
ed  between  six  sovereigns;  but  Con'stantine  lived  to  stantinb. 
see  them  destroyed  in  various  ways ;  and,  eighteen  years  after  his 
accession,  having  overcome  in  battle  Licin'  ius,  the  last  of  his  rivals, 
he  was  thus  left  sole  master  of  the  Koman  world,  whose  dominions 
extended  from  the  wall  of  Scotland  to  Kurdistan',  and  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  Mount  Atlas  in  Africa.  Gal^rius  had  already  died  of  a 
loathsome  disease,  which  was  considered  by  many  as  a  punishment  from 
Heaven  for  his  persecution  of  the  Christians. 

32.  Con'  stantine  has  been  styled  the  first  Christian  emperor. 
During  one  of  his  campaigns  (A.  D.  312)  he  is  said  to  have  seen  a 
miraculous  vision  of  a  luminous  cross  in  the  Heavens,  on  which  was 
inscribed  the  following  words  in  Greek,  "  By  this  conquer^  Certain 
it  is  that  from  this  period  Con'  stantine  showed  the  Christians  marks 
of  positive  favor,  and  caused  the  cross  to  be  employed  as  the  imperial 
standard :  in  his  last  battle  with  Licin'  ius  it  was  the  emblem  of  the 
cross  that  was  opposed  to  the  symbols  of  paganism ;  and  as  the  latter 
went  down  in  a  night  of  blood,  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  the 
Roman  world  was  deemed  complete. 
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33.  The  most  important  events  in  the  reign  of  Con'  stantine,  after 
he  had  restored  the  outward  unity  of  the  empire,  were  his  wars  with 
the  Sarmdtians  and  Goths,  whom  he  severely  chastised ,  his  domestic 
difficulties,  in  which  he  showed  little  of  the  character  of  a  Christiau ; 
and  the  establishment,  at  Byzan'  tium,  of  the  new  capital  of  the  Ro* 
man  empire;  afterwards  called  Constantinople^  from  its  founder. 
The  motives  which  led  Con'  stantine  to  the  choice  of  a  new  capital, 
on  a  spot  which  seemed  formed  by  nature  to  be  the  metropolis  of  a 
great  empire,  were  those  of  policy  and  interest,  mingled  with  feel- 
ings of  revenge  for  insults  which  he  had  received  at  Rome,  where 
he  was  execrated  for  abandoning  the  religion  of  his  forefathers. 

34.  The  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  was  followed  by  an 
entire  change  in  the  forms  of  civil  and  military  administration.  The 
military  despotism  of  the  former  emperors  now  gave  place  to  the 
despotism  of  a  court,  surrounded  by  all  the  forms  and  ceremonies, 
the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstances,  of  Eastern  greatness :  all  mag- 
istrates were  accurately  divided  into  new  classes,  and  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  taxation  was  established,  although  the  amount  of  tribute  was 
imposed  by  the  absolute  authority  of  the  monarch.  Finally  Con'- 
Btantine,  ao  he  approached  the  end  of  his  life,  went  back  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Diocletian,  and  divided  the  empire  among  his  three  sons 
Con'  stantine,  Constan'  tins,  and  Con'  stans,  and  his  two  nephews, 
Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus.  After  a  reign  of  thirty-one  years 
Con'  stantine  the  First  died  at  Nicom6dia,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three 
years.     (A.  D.  337.) 

35.  The  division  of  sovereign  power  among  so  many  rulers  in- 
volved the  empire  in  frequent  insurrections  and  civil  wars,  until, 

xxiiL  ooN-  sixteen  years  from  the  death  of  Con'  stantine,  Constan' 
stan'tius  il  tj^ig^  Qj.  Constan'  tiua  II.,  after  having  seen  all  his  rivals 
overcome,  and  several  usurpers  vanquished,  was  left  in  the  sole  pos- 
session of  the  empire.  During  his  reign  of  twenty-four  years  h€ 
was  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  the  Franks,  Saxons,*  Aleman'  ni, 
and  Sarmdtians,  while  the  Persians  continued  to  harass  the  Eastern 

1.  The  Saxon8  were  a  people  of  Germany,  whose  original  seats  appear  to  have  been  on  the 
neck  of  the  Ciinbric  peninsula,  (now  Denmartc,)  between  the  Elbe  nnd  the  Baltic,  and  embratv 
Ing  the  present  Sleswicic  and  Uolstein.  (Map  No.  XVII.)  The  early  Saxons  were  a  nation  of 
flshennen  and  pirates ;  and  it  appears  that  after  they  had  extcntled  their  depredations  to  the 
coasts  of  Bi^taln  and  eastern  and  Bouthem  Gaiil,  nnrooroiH  auxiliaries  (h)m  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  joined  them,  and,  gradually  coalesclncr  with  them  Into  a  national  body,  accepted  the  nam« 
and  the  laws  of  the  Saxons.  In  the  early  part  of  tl»e  fifth  century,  the  Saxons  were  convened 
to  Christianity  by  the  Roman  missionaries;  and  h.iif  a  century  later  they  had  obtained  a  pe^ 
maoent  establishment  in  Britain. 
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provinces.  While  Cons  tan'  tins  was  sustaining  a  doubtful  war  in 
the  East,  his  eousin  Jiilian,  whom  ho  had  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Western  provinces,  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  his  victorious  legions  in  Gaul.  Preparations  for  civil 
war  were  made  on  both  sides ;  but  the  Roman  world  was  saved  from 
tbp  calamities  of  the  struggle  by  the  sudden  death  of  Constan'  tiufl. 
(A.  D.  361.) 

36.  Julian,  commonly  called  the  Apostate,  on  account  of  his  relaps 
ing  from  Christianity  into  paganism,  possessed  many  ami-       ^^^ 
able  and  shining  qualities,  and  his  application  to  business  ju'  lian  thk 
was  intense.     He  reformed  numerous  abuses  of  his  prede-    '^^^^'"• 
cesser,  but,  in  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  the  restoration  of 
ancient  paganism,  although  he  had  issued  an  edict  of  universal  toler- 
ation, he  showed  a  marked  hostility  to  the  Christians,  subjecting 
them  to  many  disabilities  and  humiliations,  atid  allowing  their  ene- 
mies to  treat  them  with  excessive  rigor. 

37.  Trained  in  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  Grecian  philosophy  at 
Athens,  Julian  was  an  able  writer  and  an  artful  sophist,  and,  employ- 
ing the  weapons  of  argument  and  ridicule  agaiust  the  Christians,  ho 
strenuously  labored  to  degrade  Christianity,  and  bring  contempt  upon 
its  followers.  In  this  eflfort  he  was  partially  successful ;  but  ere 
long  the  sophisms  of  the  "  apostate  emperor"  were  ably  refuted  by 
St.  Cyril  and  others,  and  the  result  of  the  controversy  was  highly 
favorable  to  the  increase  and  spread  of  the  new  religion. 

38.  Not  relying  upon  the  weapons  of  argument  and  ridicule  alone, 
Julian  aimed  what  he  thought  would  be  a  deadly  blow  to  Christi- 
anity, by  ordering  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt,  hoping 
thus  to  falsify  the  language  of  prophecy  and  the  truth  of  Revela- 
tion. But  although  the  Jews  were  invited  from  all  the  provinces  of 
the  empire  to  assemble  once  more  on  the  holy  mountain  of  their 
fathers,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking, both  by  the  emperor  and  the  Jews  themselves,  the  work  did 
not  prosper,  and  was  finally  abandoned  in  despair. 

39.  Most  writers,  both  Christians  and  pagans,  declare  that  the 
work  was  frustrated  in  consequence  of  balls  of  fire  that  burst  from 
the  earth  and  alarmed  the  workmen  who  were  employed  in  digging 
the  foundations.  Whether  these  phenomena,  so  gravely  and  abun 
dantly  attested,  were  supernatural  or  otherwise,  does  not  affect  the 
authenticity  of  the  prophecy  that  pronounced  desolation  upon  Jeru- 
salem.    The  most  powerful  monarch  of  the  earth,  stimulated  bj 
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pride,  passion,  and  interest,  and  aided  by  a  zealous  people,  attempt- 
ed to  erect  a  building  in  one  of  his  cities,  but  found  all  his  efforts 
vain,  because  ^^  the  finger  of  God  was  there."  ^ 

40.  During  the  same  year  in  which  Julian  attempted  the  re- 
building of  the  temple,  he  set  out  with  a  large  army  for  the  con- 
quest of  Persia.  The  Persian  monarch  made  overtures  of  peaco 
through  his  ambassadors ;  but  Jiilian  dismissed  them  with  the  decla* 
ration  that  he  intended  speedily  to  visit  the  court  of  Persia.  lie 
marched  with  great  rapidity  into  the  heart  of  the  coimtry,  overcom- 
ing all  obstacles,  but  being  led  astray  in  the  desert  by  treacherous 
guides,  his  army  was  reduced  to  great  distress  by  want  of  provisions, 
and  he  was  forced  to  commence  a  retreat  At  length  Julian  himself, 
in  a  skirmish  which  proved  favorable  to  the  Romans,  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  Persian  javelin.  He  died  the  same  night,  spending 
his  last  moments,  like  Socrates,  in  philosophical  discourse  with  his 
friends.     (A.  D.  363.) 

41.  In  the  death  of  Julian,  the  race  of  the  great  Con'  stantine  was 
exitinct ;  and  the  empire  was  left  without  a  master  and  without  an 

XXV.  heir.  In  this  situation  of  affairs,  J6vian,  who  had  held 
jo'viAN.  some  important  offices  under  Con' stantine,  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  army,  which  was  still  surrounded  by  the 
Persian  hosts.  The  first  care  of  J6vian  was  to  conclude  a  dishonor- 
able peace,  by  which  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris,  the  whole  of 
Mesopatamia,  and  several  fortified  cities  in  other  districts,  were  sur- 
rendered to  the  Persians.  On  his  arrival  at  An'  tioch,  Jovian  re- 
voked the  edicts  of  his  predecessor  against  the  Christians.  Soon 
after,  while  on  his  way  to  Constantinople,  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed,  having  been  accidentally  suffocated,  as  was  supposed,  by  the 
fiimes  of  burning  charcoal.     (Feb.  A.  D.  364.) 

42.  After  an  interval  of  ten  days,  Valentin'  ian,  the  commander 

of  the  body  guard  at  the  time  of  J6vian's  death,  was 

XXVL  VAL-  "^    <^  / 

entin'ian    elected  emperor.     One  month  later  he  associated  will 

AND        himself,  as  a  colleague  in  the  empire,  his  brother  "Valenn^ 

[  upon  whom  he  conferred  the  government  of  the  Eastern 

••  lie  probable  explanation  of  the  remarkable  incidents  attending  the  attempt  of  Julian  to 
rebaiM  the  temple,  ia,  that  tlie  numerooa  subterranean  excavations,  re9ervol^^  Au^  beneath 
and  around  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  which  luid  been  neglected  during  a  period  of  three  hundred 
years,  had  become  filled  with  intiaramable  nir,  which,  taking  Are  (Vom  the  torches  of  the  work- 
men, repelled,  by  terrific  explodoua,  those  who  attempted  to  explore  the  ruins.  From  a  simi- 
lar cause  terrible  accidents  sometimes  occur  iu  deeply-excavated  mines.— &«  Mi/man's  AVU* 
#n  Gibban  ,   Gibhon^  vol  li.  p.  447. 
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proviQces,  from  the  lower  DanuLe  to  the  coLjnes  of  Persia ;  while 
he  reserved  for  himself  the  extensive  territory  reaching  fiom  the 
extremity  of  Greece  to  the  wall  of  Scotland,  and  from  the  latter  to 
the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas.  This  was  the  final  division  of  the  Koman 
world  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empire.  The  capital  of  the 
former  was  established  at  Constantinople,  and  of  the  latter  at  Milan, 
The  city  of  Rome  had  long  been  falling  into  neglect  and  insignifi* 
cance. 

43.  Soon  after  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  the 

inroads  of  the  barbarian  tribes  upon  the  northern  and       .^ 

eastern  frontiers  of  the  empire  became  more  vexatious  barbarian 
and  formidable  than  ever.  The  Picts  and  Scots*  ravaged  »"toA^ 
Britain ;  the  Saxons  began  their  piracies  in  the  Northern  seas ;  the 
German  tribes  of  the  Aleman'  ni  harassed  Gtiul ;  and  the  Goths 
crossed  the  Danube  into  Thrace ;  but  during  the  twelve  years  of 
Valentin' ian's  reign,  his  firmness  and  vigilance  repulsed  the  barba- 
rians at  every  point,  while  his  genius  directed  and  sustained  the 
feeble  counsels  of  his  brother  Vdlens. 

44.  About  the  time  of  the  death  of  Valentin'  ian,  (A.  D.  375) 
Vilens  was  informed  that  the  power  of  the  Goths,  long  the  enemies 
of  Eome,  had  been  subverted  by  the  Huns,  a  fierce  and  warlike  race 
of  savages,  till  then  unknown,  who  coming  from  the  East,  and  crossing 
the  Bon  and  the  sea  of  Azof,  had  driven  before  them  the  European 
nations  that  dwelt  north  of  the  Banube.  The  Vis'  igoths  first  solicited 
from  the  Koman  government  protection  against  their  ruthless  in- 
vaders; and  a  vast  multitude  of  these  barbarians,  whose  numbers 
amounted  to  near  a  million  of  persons,  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages, 
were  permitted  to  settle  on  the  waste  lands  of  Thrace. 

45.  In  the  meantime  the  Os'  trogoths,  pressed  forward  by  the  on- 
relenting  Huns,  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Banube,  and  solicited 
the  same  indulgence  that  had  been  shown  to  their  countrymen  ;  and 
when  their  request  was  denied  they  crossed  the  stream  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  and  established  a  hostile  camp  on  the  territories  of  the 
empire.  The  two  divisions  of  the  Gothic  nation  now  united  theL* 
forces  under  their  abve  general  Frit'  ig<^rn,  and  raising  the  standard 

L  The  Piett  wore  a  Coleddnian  race,  (hraed  for  their  maraudlnjf  expeditions  into  tlie  country 
south  of  them.  Tlio  Scots  ^^fere  also  a  Cale<!6nlan  race,  who  are  believed  to  have  come,  origin- 
■lly,  from  Sj>aiu  into  Ireland,  whence  they  pabsed  over  Into  Soothmd.  The  genuine  deaoeiMl 
ante  of  the  analcnt  Scotch  are  believed  to  be  the  GsbIb,  or  Highlanders,  wlio  speak  the  Ent 
If  G«i|o  laoguiigo,  which  differs  but  little  from  the  Irish. 
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of  war  devastated  Thrace,  Mac'  edon,  and  Tlics'  saly,  and  carried 
their  ravages  to  the  very  gates  of  Constantinople.  In  a  decisive  battle 
fought  near  Adrianople*  the  llomans  were  defeated,  and  Vdlens  him- 
self was  slain.     (A.  D.  378.) 

46.  Gratian,  the  son  of  Valentin' ian,  and  his  successor  in  the 

Western  empire,  was  already  on  his  march  to  the  aid  of 
gra'tian  V^ens,  when  he  heard  the  tidings  of  the  defeat  and 
AKD  death  of  his  unfortunate  colleague.  Too  weak  to  avenge 
THxoDo  STCB.  y^^  ^^^^  ^^^  couscious  of  his  inability  to  sustain  alone 
the  sinking  weight  of  the  empire,  he  chose  as  his  associate  Theod6- 
siuB,  afterwards  called  the  Great,  assigned  to  him  the  government  of 
the  East,  and  then  returned  to  his  own  provinces.  Theodosius,  by 
his  prudence,  rather  than  his  valor,  delivered  his  provinces  from  the 
vourge  of  barbarian  warfare.  The  Goths,  after  the  death  of  their 
great  leader  Frit'  igem,  were  distracted  by  a  multiplicity  of  counsels ; 
and  while  some  of  them,  falling  back  into  their  forests,  carried  their 
conquests  to  the  unknown  regions  of  the  North,  others  were  allowed 
to  settle  in  Thrace,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia,  where,  in  the  bosom  of  des- 
potism, they  cherished  their  native  freedom,  manners,  and  language,  and 
lent  to  the  Koman  arms  assistance  at  once  precarious  and  dangerous. 

47.  Five  years  after  the  accession  of  Theodosius,  Gratian  perished 
XXIX.  VAL-   hi  an  attempt  to  quell  a  revolt  of  Max'  imus,  governor 

entin'  ian  u.  of  Eritain,  who  had  been  jomed  by  the  legions  of  Gaul. 
Valentin'  ian  li.,  who  succeeded  Gratian,  was  driven  from  Italy  by 
the  usurper,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  court  of  Thcod6sius ; 
but  the  latter,  marching  into  Italy,  defeated  and  slew  Max'  imus,  and 
restored  the  royal  exile  to  his  throne.  (A.  D  388.)  The  murder 
of  Valentin'  ian  by  the  Gaul  Abrogas'  tes,  and  the  revolt  which  he 
excited,  (A.  D.  392,)  again  called  for  the  interference  of  Theodosius 
h\  the  affairs  of  the  West.  His  arms  soon  triumphed  over  all  oppo- 
bition ;  and  the  whole  empire  again  came,  for  the  last  time,  into  the 

XXX.  HONo'-  ^^^^s  ^^  ^^^  individual.  (A.  D.  394.)  Theod6sius  died 
aiu8  AND    four  months  after  his  victory,  having  previously  bestowed 

ARcV  DIU8.  ^p^Q  yg  youngest  son,  IIon6rius,  the  throne  of  Milan,  and 
upon  the  eldest,  Arcadius,  that  of  Constantinople. 

1.  Adrian6ple^  one  of  the  most  Important  cities  of  Thrace,  stood  on  Uio  left  bank  of  the  rivet 
lIobruB,  now  the  Maritza^  in  one  of  Iho  richest  aud  finest  i>Ialn»  of  the  worid,  one  himdred  and 
Uiirty-four  miles  north-west  from  Constantinople.  It  was  founded  by  aad  named  ancr  the  em» 
tercr  Adrian,  althoogh  In  early  limes  a  small  Thraclan  Tillage  existed  there,  called  Uskadama. 
h  h  now  the  second  clly  in  the  Turkish  empire,  containing  a  populatloc  ol  not  leas  than  on« 
Luuiired  thousand  souls.    (Jfap  No.  VII.) 
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48.  TLe  civil  wars  h&t  followed  the  accession  of  the  new  empe- 
ror were  soon  interrupted  by  the  more  important  events  of  new  bar< 
barian  invasions.     Scarcely  had  Theodosius  expired,  when  the  Gothic 
nation,  guided  bj*  the  bold  and  artful  genius  of  Al'aric,  ^^^^^  ^j^,^_ 
who  had  learned  his  lessons  of  war  in  the  school  of     wo  the 
Frit'  igern,  was  again  in  arms.     After  nearly  all  Greece       ^^^' 
had  been  ravaged  by  the  invader,  Stil'icho,  the  able  general  of 
Hon6rius,  came  to  its  assistance ;  but  Al'  aric  evaded  him  by  passing 
into  Epirus,  and  soon  after,  crossing  the  Julian  Alps,*  advanced 
toward  Milan.     (A.  D.  403.) 

49.  Honorius  fled  from  his  capital,  but  was  overtaken  by  the 
Bpecd  of  the  Gothic  cavalry,  and  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  the 
little  fortified  town  of  As'  ta,'  where  he  was  soon  surrounded  and 
besieged  by  the  enemy.  Stil'  icho  hastened  to  the  relief  of  his  sov- 
ereign, and  suddenly  falling  upon  the  Goths  in  their  camp  at  PoUen'- 
tia,*  routed  them  with  great  slaughter,  released  many  thousand  prison- 
ers, retook  the  magnificent  spoils  of  Corinth,  Athens,  Argos,  and 
Sparta ;  and  made  captive  the  wife  of  AV  aric.  The  Gothic  chief, 
undaunted  by  this  sudden  reverse,  hastily  collected  his  shattered 
army,  and  breaking  through  the  unguarded  passes  of  the  Apennines, 
spread  desolation  nearly  to  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  city  was  saved 
by  the  diligence  of  Stil'  icho  ;  but  th^  withdrawal  of  the  barbarians 
from  Italy  was  purchased  by  a  large  ransom. 

50.  The  recent  danger  to  which  Honorius  had  been  exposed  at 
Milan,  induced  the  unwarlike  emperor  to  seek  a  more  secure  retreat 
in  the  fortress  of  Raven'  na,*  which,  from  this  time  to  the  middle  of 

1.  Angiutus  divided  tho  Alplae  chain,  which  extends  from  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  to  the  Adriat'- 
Ic,  in  a  crescent  form,  into  seven  portioaa;  of  which  the  Julian  range,  termlnatLug  in  Ulyi'- 
Icnm,  is  the  most  eastern. 

2.  ^s'  ta  (now  Jlstt)  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Tanims,  (now  TanAro)  in  Ligiirla, 
twenty-eight  miles  south-east  ft-om  Turin. 

3.  "  The  vestiges  of  Pollen'  tia  are  Iwenty-flve  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Turin.**  {Qibbony  il. 
d.)  **Tho  modem  village  of  PdUma  stands  near  tho  site  of  the  ancient  cMy.^— Cramer* § 
Jlto/y»i.2S. 

A.  Raven'  na  was  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriat'  ic,  a  short  distance  below  tho  moutha 
of  tho  ?o.  i* '.though  originally  foundc<l  on  the  sea-shore,  in  the  midst  of  marshes,  in  the  day* 
of  Strabo  th*  marshes  had  greatly  increased,  seaward,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  mud 
brought  dow/  by  the  Po  and  other  rivers.  In  the  latter  times  of  the  republic  it  was  the  Rre.it 
naval  station  of  (he  Romans  on  the  Adriat'  ic.  Augiistus  constructed  a  new  harbor  threo  milet 
fh>m  the  old  town,  but  in  no  very  long  time  this  was  filled  up  also,  and,  "  as  early  as  the  flflh  or 
•Ixth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  port  of  Augustus  was  converted  into  pleasant  gardens; 
and  a  lonely  grove  of  piuos  covered  the  groiuKl  where  the  Roman  fleet  once  rode  at  anchor.** 
(GibboKf  11.  aS-l.)  But  this  very  circumstance,  though  it  lessened  the  naval  importance,  In- 
c  -8aB3d  the  strength  of  the  place,  aiid  the  shallowness  of  tlio  water  was  a  barrier  against  large 
diipa  of  tho  *nemj .    The  only  means  of  access  Inland  was  by  a  long  and  narrow  cauaewigf 
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the  eighth  century,  was  considered  as  the  seat  of  government  and  the 
capital  of  Italy.  The  fears  of  Hon6rius  were  not  without  founda- 
tion ;  for  scarcely  had  Al'  aric  departed,  when  another  deluge  of  bar- 
barians, consisting  of  Vandals,*  Suevi,*  Burgun'  dians,*  Goths,  and 
Alani,  and  numbering  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  fighting 
men,  under  the  command  of  Radagdisus,  poured  dojni  upon  Italy. 

51.  The  Roman  troops  were  now  called  in  from  the  provinces  for 
the  defence  of  Italy,  whose  safety  was  again  intrusted  to  the  counsels 
and  the  sword  of  Stil'  icho.  The  barbarians  passed,  without  resist- 
ance, the  Alps,  the  Po,  and  the  Apennines,  and  were  allowed  by  the 
wary  Stil'  icho  to  lay  siege  to  Florence,*  when,  securing  all  the  passes, 
he  in  turn  blockaded  the  besiegers,  who,  gradually  wasted  by  famine, 
were  finally  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion.  (A.  D.  406.)  The 
triumph  of  the  Roman  arms  was  disgraced  by  the  execution  of 
Radagaisus ;  and  one-third  of  the  vast  host  that  had  accompanied 
him  into  Italy  were  sold  as  slaves. 

Bereral  miles  in  extent,  over  an  otherwise  impassable  morass ;  and  this  avenue  might  be  easflf 
guarded  or  destroyed  on  the  approach  of  a  hosUIe  army.  Being  otherwise  fortified,  It  was  a 
pkice  of  great  strength  and  safety ;  and  during  the  last  yean  of  the  Western  empire  was  the 
capita]  of  Italy,  and  successively  the  residence  of  Hon6rius,  Valentin'  tan,  Odo4oer,  Tbeod'  oric, 
and  the  succeeding  Gothic  monarchs.  It  is  now  a  place  of  about  sixteen  thousand  iuhabitanta, 
and  is  chiefly  deserving  of  notice  for  its  numerous  architectural  remains.    (Map  No.  VlII,) 

].  Tan' da/«,  see  p.  219. 

S.  The  5it^t  were  a  people  of  eastern  Germany  who  finally  settled  in  and  gave  their  name 
to  the  modem  Suabia, 

3.  The  Burgun'  (<Mn«— dwellers  in  htirgi  or  towns— «  name  given  to  them  by  the  more 
nomade  tribes  of  Germany,  were  a  numerous  and  warlike  people  of  the  Gothic  or  Van'  dsl 
race,  who  can  be  traced  baclc  to  the  banlcs  of  the  Elbe.  Driven  southward  by  tlie  Gep'  idsB, 
Ihey  pressed  upon  the  Aleraan'  ni,  with  whom  they  were  in  almost  continual  war.  They  were 
granted  by  Honurius,  the  Roman  emperor,  the  territory  extending  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to 
the  Junction  of  the  Rhine  with  the  Moselle,  as  a  reward  for  having  sent  liim  the  head  of  the 
usurper  Jovinus.  A  part  of  Switzerland  and  a  large  portion  of  eastern  France  belonged  to 
their  new  kingdom,  which,  as  early  as  the  year  470,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Burgundy. 
Their  seat  of  government  was  sometimes  at  Lyons,  and  sometimes  at  Geneva.  Continually 
endeavoring  to  cxtond  their  limits,  they  were  at  last  completely  subdued,  in  a  war  wiili  the 
Franks,  by  the  son  of  Clovis,  after  Clovis  himself  had  taken  Lyons.  Their  name  was  for  a 
long  time  retained  by  the  powerful  dukedom,  anerwards  province  of  Burgundy,  now  dividad 
Into  several  departments. 

A.  Florence,  (anciently  Florentia^)  is  a  city  of  central  Italy  on  the  river  Amo,  (anciently  Amua,) 
one  hundred  and  eighty-«even  miles  north-west  from  Rome.  It  owes  its  first  distinction  to  SyUa, 
who  planted  in  It  a  Roman  colony.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  it  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Italy.  In  541  it  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  Totlla,  king  of  the  Goihs,  but  was  restored  by 
Charlemagne,  after  which  It  wa%  for  a  loii^  time,  the  chief  city  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
Italian  republics.  It  Is  now  the  capital  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Tutean^y  which  comprises  th« 
northern  part  of  ancient  Etrurio.  With  a  population  of  one  hundred  thousand,  it  bears  tho 
aspect  of  a  city  filled  with  nobles  and  their  domestics — a  city  of  bridges,  churches,  and  paUcea 
It  hat  produced  more  celebrated  men  than  any  other  city  of  Italy,  or  perhaps  of  Europe 
among  whom  may  be  specified  Dan' te,  Peuaqc^  Bocciicio,  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Gallic 
IIIchKl  An'  ttelo.  Macchiavolli.— Ute  Popes  Leo  X  and  XU  and  Clement  VIU  VIII.,  and  XIU 
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52.  Two  years  after  the  great  victory  of  StiF  ioho,  that  minister, 
whose  genius  might  have  delayed  the  fall  of  the  empire,  was  treach- 
erously murdered  by  the  orders  of  the  jealous  and  unworthy  Hon6- 
riufl.  The  monarch  had  soon  reason  to  repent  of  his  guilty  rashness. 
Adopting  the  counsels  of  his  new  ministers,  he  ordered  a  massacre  of 
the  families  of  the  barbarians  throughout  Italy.  Thirty  thousand 
Gothic  soldiers  in  the  Roman  pay  immediately  revolted,  and  invited 
Al'aric  to  avenge  the  slaughter  of  his  countrymen. 

53.  Again  AV  ario  entered  Italy,  and  without  attempting  the 
hopeless  siege  of  Eaven'  na  marched  direct  to  Eome,  which,  during 
a  period  of  more  than  six  hundred  years,  had  not  been  violated  by 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  enemy.  After  the  siege  had  been  protracted 
until  the  rigors  of  famine  had  been  experienced  in  all  their  horror, 
and  thousands  were  dying  daily  in  their  houses  or  in  the  streets  for  want 
of  sustenance,  the  Komans  sought  to  purchase  the  withdrawal  of  their 
invaders.  The  terms  of  AV  aric  were,  at  first,  all  the  gold  and  silver  in 
the  city,  all  the  rich  and  precious  movables,  and  all  the  slaves  of  bar- 
barian origin.  When  the  ministers  of  the  senate  asked,  in  a  mode^ 
and  suppliant  tone,  "  If  such,  0  King,  are  your  demands,  what  do  you 
intend  to  leave  us  ?"     "  Your  lives,"  replied  the  haughty  conqueror. 

54.  The  stern  demands  of  Al'  aric  were,  however,  somewhat  re- 
laxed, and  Rome  was  allowed  to  purchase  a  temporary  safety  by  pay- 
ing an  enormous  ransom  of  gold  and  silver  and  merchandize. 
Al'  aric  retired  to  winter  quarters  in  Tuscany,^  but  as  non6riu8  and 
his  ministers,  enjoying  the  security  of  the  marshes  and  fortifications 
of  Raven'  na,  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  that  had  been  concluded 
by  the  Romans,  the  Goth  turned  again  upon  Rome,  and,  cutting  off 
the  supplies,  compelled  the  city  to  surrender.  (A.  D.  409.)  He 
then  conferred  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire  upon  At'  talus,  prefect 
of  the  city,  but  soon  deposed  him  and  attempted  to  renew  his  nego- 
tiations with  Honorius.  The  latter  refused  to  treat,  when  the  ting 
of  the  Goths,  no  longer  dissembling  his  appetite  for  plunder  and  re- 
venge, appeared  a  third  time  before  the  walls  of  Rome;  treason 
oponnd  the  gates  to  him,  and  the  city  of  Romulus  was  abandoned 
to  the  licentious  fury  of  the  tribes  of  Germany  and  Scythia. 

1.  Tuacavfi^  afler  llie  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  sucecssively  belonged  to  the  Goths  ana 
7<ombard9.  Charlemagne  added  It  to  his  domiDion!),  but  under  his  successors  U  became  In- 
dependent. In  Uie  twelflh  and  thirteenth  centuries  it  was  divided  among  the  famous  repub- 
lics of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Sienna :  In  1531  these  were  reunited  Into  a  duchy  which,  in  1737, 
fell  hito  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Ansirla"  Jn  1801  Napoleon  erected  it  Into  the  kingdom  of 
EtHirla :  In  1808  it  was  Incorporated  with  the  French  empire ;  and  in  1814  It  reverted  to  Auatrla. 
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55.  The  piety  of  the  Goths  spared  the  churches  and  religious 
houses,  for  Al'  aric  himself,  and  mUny  of  his  countrymen,  professed 
the  name  of  Christians ;  but  Kome  was  pillaged  of  her  wealth,  and 
a  terrible  slaughter  was  made  of  her  citizens;  Still  Al'  arIc  was  un- 
willing that  Rome  should  be  totally  ruined ;  and  at  the  end  of  six 
days  he  abandoned  the  city,  and  took  the  road  to  southern  Italy.  As 
ho  was  preparing  to  invade  Sicily,  with  the  ulterior  design  of  subju- 
gating Africa,  his  conquests  were  terminated  by  a  premature  death. 
(A.  D.  410.)  His  body  was  interred  in  the  bed  of  a  small  rivulet,* 
and  the  captives  who  prepared  his  grave  were  murdered,  that  the 
Romans  might  never  learn  the  place  of  his  sepulture. 

56.  After  the  death  of  Al'aric,  the  Goths  gradually  withdrew 
from  Italy,  and,  a  few  years  later,  that  branch  of  the  nation  called 
Vis'  igoths  established  its  supremacy  in  Spain  and  the  east  of  Gaul. 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  the  Britons,  finally  aban- 
doned by  the  Romans,  and  unable  to  resist  the  barbarous  inroads  of 
the  Picts  and  Scots,  applied  for  assistance  to  the  Angles'  and  Saxons, 
warlike  tribes  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic.  The  latter,  after  driv- 
ing back  the  Picts  and  Scots,  turned  their  arms  against  the  Britons, 
and  after  a  long  struggle  finally  established  themselves  in  the  island. 

57.  During  these  events  in  the  north  and  west,  the  Van'  dais,  a 
(Jothic  tribe  which  had  aided  in  the  reduction  of  Spain,  and  whose  name, 
with  a  slight  change,  has  been  given  to  the  fertile  province  of  Andalusia,' 
passed  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  under  the  guidance  of  their  chief  Gen'- 

jy^^L       seric,  and,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  completed,  in  the 

vALENxiN*-   capture  of  Carthage,  the  conquest  of  the  Roman  prov- 

IAN  m.      inces  of  northern  Africa.     (A.  D.  439.)     Hon6riu8  was 

already  dead,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  Valentin'  ian  III.,  a  youth 

xxxui.      ^^^y  ^^  years  of  age.     In  the  meantime  At'  tila,  justly 

O0NQUKST8    callcd  the   "  scourge  of  God "  for  the  chastisement  of 

oif  AT  Tn,A.  ^^g  human  race,  had  become  the  leader  of  the  Hunnish* 

hordes.     He  rapidly  extended  his  dominion  over  all  the  tribes  of 

Germany  and  Scythia,  made  war  upon  Persia,  defeated  TheodosicB, 

L.  Jingles.    From  them  the  English  bare  derived  their  name. 

%  Andaiii$ia^  so  called  lyoni  the  yan'  (/a/«,  comprised  the  Tour  Moorish  kingdoms  ofSeTlile^ 
Cor'  dova,  JAen,  and  Cran&da.  It  Is  the  most  souihem  division  of  Spain.  Tn^an  and  tbe 
Senecas  wore  natives  of  this  province.    {Map  No.  XIll.) 

3.  The  Hun$^  when  first  known,  in  the  century  before  tlie  Christian  era,  dwelt  on  the  western 
borders  of  the  Caspian  sea.  The  power  of  the  Uims  fell  with  At'  ttla,  and  the  nation  waa  toon 
after  dispersed.  The  present  Hunpariang  are  descended  fW>m  the  Uuns,  int«niiiDgl«d  nWk 
Tnricish,  Slavonic,  and  German  races. 

a.  The  Butentin.u$^  a  small  stream  that  washes  the  walls  of  Conaentla,  now  Q>§tnta, 
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tiie  emperor  of  the  East,  in  three  bloody  battles,  and  after  ravagmg 
Thrace,  MacedoDia,  and  Greece,  pursued  his  desolating  inarch  west- 
."ward  into  Gaul,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  and  their  Gothic 
allies  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Chalons.*  (A.  D.  451.)  The  next 
year  the  Huns  poured  like  a  torrent  upon  Italy,  and  spread  their 
ravages  over  all  Lombardy.  This  visitation  was  the  origin  of  the 
Venetian  republic,'  which  waa  founded  by  the  ftigitives  who  fled  at 
the  torror  of  the  name  of  At'  tila. 

58.  The  death  of  the  Hunnio  chief  soon  after  this  inroad,  the  civil 
wars  among  his  followers,  and  the  final  extinction  of  the  empire  of 
the  Huns,  might  have  afforded  the  Romans  an  opportunity  of  escap 
ing  from  the  ruin  which  impended  over  them,  if  they  had  not  been 
lost  to  all  feelings  of  national  honor.     But  they  had  admitted  numer- 
ous bands  of  barbarians  in  t.ieir  midst  as  confederates  and  allies ; 
and  these,  courted  by  one  faction,  and  opposed  by  another,  became, 
ere  long,  the  actual  rulers  of  the  country.     The  provinces  were  pil- 
laged, the  throne  was  shaken,  and  often  overturned  by  seditions ;  and 
two  years  after  the  death  of  At'  tila,  Rome  itself  was  xxxiv.  the 
taken  and  pillaged  by  a  horde  of  Van'  dais  from  Africa,    ^an'  dals. 
conducted  by  the  famous  Gi3n'  seric,  who  had  been  invited  across  the 
Mediterranean  to  avenge  the  insults  which  a  Roman  princess*^  had 
received  from  her  own  husband.     (A.  D.  455.) 

1.  OiAlous  (ahoh-long)  Is  a  citj  of  Francef  on  the  river  Maine,  a  branch  of  the  Seine,  ninety* 
4re  miles  east  ftt>m  Paris,  and  twenty-seven  miles  south-east  from  Rheims.  It  is  situated  In 
the  midillo  of  extensive  meadows,  which  were  formerly  known  as  the  Catalaunian  fields, 
(Gibbon^  Hi.  340.)  In  the  battle  of  Ch&lons  the  nations  fh>m  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  Atlantic 
fought  together ;  and  the  number  of  the  barbarians  slain  has  been  variously  estimated  at  flrom 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  to  three  hundred  thousand.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

2.  The  origin  of  Venice  dates  from  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Huns,  A.  D.  453.  The  city  i» 
built  on  a  cluster  of  numerous  small  islands  in  a  shallow  but  extensive  lagoon,  in  the  north- 
western part  of  tho  Adriat'  ic,  north  of  the  Po  and  the  Adigo,  about  four  miles  firom  the  main 
land.  It  is  divided  into  two  principal  portions  by  a  wide  canal,  crossed  by  the  principal  bridge 
Id  the  city,  the  celebrated  Rialto.  Venice  is  traversed  by  narrow  lanes  instead  of  streets,  sel- 
dom more  than  Ave  or  six  feet  in  width  I  but  the  grand  thoroughfares  are  the  canals;  and 
gundolas,  or  canal  boats,  are  the  universal  substitute  for  carriages. 

Venice  gradually  became  a  wealthy  and  powerful  independent  commercial  city,  maintaining 
tis  freedom  against  Charlemagne  and  his  successors,  and  yielding  a  merely  nominal  alleg'iince 
to  the  Greek  emperors  of  Constantinople.  Towards  the  middle  of  tlie  flfteenth  century  the  re- 
public was  mistress  of  several  populous  provinces  in  Lom*  bardy, — of  Crete  and  Cyprus— of 
the  greater  part  of  southern  Greece,  and  most  of  the  isles  of  the  ^gean  sea ;  and  it  continued 
to  engross  the  principal  trade  in  Eastern  products,  till  tho  discovery  of  a  route  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good-Hope  turned  this  traflSc  into  a  new'chonnel.  From  this  period  Venice  rapidly 
decUned.  Stripped  of  independence  and  wealth,  she  now  enjoys  only  a  precarious  exiatenoe» 
and  is  slowly  sinking  into  the  waves  from  which  she  arose.    (Map  No.  VIH.) 

a.  Eudox'  ia,  the  widow  of  Valentin'  ian  IIL,  had  l«en  compelled  to  marry  Max'  imua,  the 
Moivlerer,  and  successor  in  the  empire,  of  her  late  husband,  and  it  was  she  who  Uvit«l  (ha 
Van'  dal  chi  3f  to  avenge  her  wrongs. 
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59.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Van'  dais,  which  occurred  the 
year  of  the  death  of  Valentin'  ian  III.,  Av'  itus,  a  Gaul,  was  installed 

^^^y  Emperor  by  the  influence  of  the  gentle  and  humane. 
Av'iTus.  Theod'oric,  king  of  the  Vis'  igoths ;  but  he  was  soon  de- 
icAjo  RiAN.  pQgg^j  ^y.  j^Jq'  imer,  the  Gothic  commander  of  the  barba- 
rian allies  of  the  Romans.  (A.  D.  456.)  The  wise  and  beneficent 
Maj6rian  was  then  advanced  to  the  throne  by  Hie'  imer ;  but  hiB 
virtues  were  not  appreciated  by  his  subjects ;  and  a  sedition  of  the 
troops  compelled  him  to  lay  down  the  sceptre  after  a  reign  of  four 
years.     (A.  D.  431.) 

60.  Ric'  imer  then  advanced  one  of  his  own  creatures,  Sev6rus,  to 
XXXVI.      ^^6  nominal  sovereignty ;  but  he  retained  all  the  powers 

sEviiRus.  of  state  in  his  own  hands.  Annually  the  Van'  dais  fronj 
Africa,  having  now  the  control  of  the  Mediterranean,  sent  out  from 
Carthage,  their  seat  of  empire,  piratical  vessels  or  fleets,  which 
Kpread  desolation  and  terror  over  the  Italian  coasts,  and  entered  at 
will  nearly  every  port  in  the  Roman  dominions.  At  length  applica- 
tion for  assistance  was  made  to  Leo,  then  sovereign  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  and  a  large  armament  was  sent  from  Constantinople  to  Car- 
thage. But  the  aged  G^n'  seric  eluded  the  immediate  danger  by  a 
truce  with  his  enemies,  and,  in  the  obscurity  of  night,  destroyed  by 
fire  almost  the  entire  fleet  of  the  unsuspecting  Romans. 

61.  Amid  the  frequent  revolutionary  changes  that  were  occurring 
in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Western  empire,*^  Roman  freedom  and  dig- 
nity were  lost  in  the  influence  of  the  confederate  barbarians,  who 
formed  both  the  defence  and  the  terror  of  Italy.  As  the  power  of  the 
Romans  themselves  declined,  their  barbarian  allies  augmented  their 
demands  and  increased  their  insolence,  until  they  finally  insisted, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  that  a  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy 
should  be  divided  among  them.  Under  their  leader  Ododoer,  a  chief 
of  the  barbarian  tribe  of  the  Her'  uli,*  they  overcame  the  little  re- 

1.  Of  all  the  barbarians  who  threw  thcmselvea  on  the  rains  of  the  Roman  empire,  It  is  most 
difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Her'  uli.  Their  names,  the  only  remains  of  their  hmgnage, 
are  Colhic ;  and  it  is  l>clicred  that  they  came  originally  from  Scandinft via.  They  were  a  Save 
people,  who  disdained  the  use  of  armor:  their  bravery  was  like  madness :  in  war  they  showed 
DO  pity  for  age,  nor  respect  for  sex  or  condition.  Among  themselves  there  was  the  same 
^rocity :  the  sick  and  the  aged  were  put  to  death  at  their  own  request,  during  a  solemn  festi- 
vai ;  and  the  widow  hung  herself  upon  the  tree  which  shadowed  her  husband's  tomb.  The 
Her"  uli,  though  brave  and  formidable,  were  few  In  number,  claiming  to  be  mostly  of  royal 
blood ;  and  they  seem  not  so  much  a  nation,  as  a  confederacy  of  princes  and  nobles,  boand  by 
an  ima  to  U  ve  and  die  together  with  their  arms  m  their  bands.    ( Oibbott,  iii.  8 ;  and  Note,  49^) 

a.  Tlie  remaining  sovereigns  of  the  Western  empire,  down  to  the  time  of  ita  tabTenida 
weru  .\uth«miu8,  Olyb'  rius,  GlyceruSi  N^poa,  and  Augus'  tnloa. 
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Bifltance  that  was  offered  them ;  and  the  conqueror,  abollBhing  the  im- 
perial titles  of  CaE5sar  and  Ausnistus,  proclaimed  him- 

^  _,  ^  XXXVII     SUB* 

self  king  of  Italj.     (A.  D.   476.)      The  Western  em-  version  of 

pire  of  the  Romans  was  subverted :  Roman  glory  had    the  west- 

passed  away :  Roman  liberty  existed  only  in  the  remem- 

orance  of  the  past :  the  rude  warriors  of  Germany  and  Scythia  po». 

#e88ed  the  city  of  Romulus  \  and  a  barbarian  occupied  the  paUoe  of 

AtCsBBtaa. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGF.S: 

nmfDINU    FRO^   THR   OVEBTnUOW   OF   THE   AVESTERN    EXPIRE   OF  THE  EOMANA 
A.  D.   476,  TO    TUB   DISCOVERY   OF   AMERICA,  A.  D.  1492  =  1016   TEARS. 

SECTION    I. 

OENBRAL   inSTOnr,    1<-&0M   THE   OVERTHROW   OK  THE   WESTERN   EMPIRE  OF    TBM 
ROMAN'S,  TO  THE   BB(2IKNINQ    OF   THE  TENTH    CENTURY :  =  424  YEARS. 

ANALYSIS.  1.  Introductory.  The  period  embraced  In  the  Middle  Ages.— 2.  Unu> 
■tnictive  chnmcter  of  its  early  hislorj'.  At  what  period  it«  useful  liislory  begins.— 3.  Ext«at 
of  the  barbarian  irruptions.  The  Eastern  Roman  empire.  Remainder  of  the  Roman  rorld.— 
4.  The  possessions  of  tlie  conquerors  toward  the  close  of  the  sixth  century.  Th«  clionget 
wrought  by  them.    Plan  of  tlie  present  chapter. 

5.  The  Monarchy  or  thk  Hkr'  tli.  Its  overthrow. — 6.  Monarchy  or  thk  Os'iidooths. 
Theod'  oric  Treatment  of  his  Roman  and  barbarian  subjects.— 7.  General  prosperity  of  his  reign. 
Extent  of  his  empire.  The  Os'  trogoth  and  Vis'  igoth  nations  again  divided.— 8.  The  successors 
of  Theod'  oric.  Tl»e  emperor  of  liie  East.  -9.  The  era  or  Justin'  ian.  Stale  of  the  kingdom. 
Persian  war.— 10.  Justin*  ian's  armies.  Absence  of  military  spirit  among  the  people— 11.  AU 
riconwar.  First  evj)e<iilion  of  BcllsArius,  and  overtlirow  of  the  Icingdom  of  the  Van'dnls. 
Fate  of  Gel'  imer.  His  Van'  dal  stibjccts.- 12.  Sicily  subdued.  Rolisdrius  advances  into  Italy. 
Ilesieged  in  Rome.— 13.  The  Gothic  king  Vit'  igcs  surrenders.  Final  reduction  of  Italy  by 
Nar'  ses.— 14.  Second  war  with  Persia.  Barbarian  invasion  repelled  by  Belis&rius.  Mournful 
fiite  of  BclisArius.  Death  and  character  of  Justin'  ian.— 15.  His  roign,  why  memorable.  Its 
brightest  ornament.  Remark  of  Gibbon.  History  of  the  **  Pandects  and  Code."— 16.  Subse- 
quent history  of  tlie  Eastern  empira  Invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards.— 17.  The  Lombard 
MONARCHY.  Its  extent  and  character.— 18.  Period  of  general  repose  throughout  Western 
Europe.  Events  in  the  F^.<*t.— 19.  The  darkness  that  rests  upon  European  history  at  thlt 
period.    Remark  of  Sisniondi.    The  dawning  light  fh)m  Arabia. 

90.  The  Saracen  Empire.  History  of  the  Arabians.— 21.  Ancient  religion  of  the  Arabs.  Ke- 
lifrious  toleration  in  Arabia.  [Judaism.  The  Magian  idolatry.] —22.  Mahomet  begins  to  pnsacta  a 
new  religion.— 23.  The  declared  medium  ofdi  vine  communication  with  him.  Declared  origin  of 
the  Koran.— 24.  The  materials  of  the  Koran.  Chief  points  of  Moslem  faith.  Punishment  of  th« 
wicked.  The  Moslem  paradise.  Effects  ofthepredestinarian  doctrine  of  Mahomet.  Practical  pari 
of  the  new  religion.  Mlnicles  attributed  to  Mahomet.  [Mecca.]— 25.  Beginning  of  MoboinetH 
preaching.  The  Hegira.— 26.  Mahomet  at  Medina.  [Meilina.]  Progr«^sofllie  new  religion  through 
out  all  Arabia.  [>lussulmaii.]— 27.  The  apostasy  that  followoti  Mahomet's  death.  Restoration  of 
religious  unity.— 28.  Saracen  conquests  in  Persia  and  Syria.  [Saracens.  Bojtrnh.]— 29.  Con- 
quest of  all  Syria.  [Ernes'  sa.  Baalbec  Yermcnik.  Aleppo.]— 30.  Omquest  of  Persia,  an.l 
expiration  of  the  djiiasty  of  the  S;tssan' idao.  [Cad^siah.  Review  of  Persian  History.]— 31. 
Conquest  of  Egypt,  Destruction  of.lhe  Alexandrian  library.— 32.  Death  of  Omar.  Caliphate 
of  Othman.— 33.  Military  events  of  the  reign  of  Oihman.  [Rhodes.  Tripoli.]  Othman*s  ano- 
ceasors.  Conquest  of  Girtliagc,  and  all  northern  Africa.— 34.  Introduction  of  the  Saracens  into 
Spain.— 35.  Defeat  of  Roderic,  and  final  conquest  of  Spain.  [Guadaldto.  Guadalquiver.  >Terl« 
da.}— 3P  Aa'f^vaiicroacltmontsinGauL  Inroad  of  Abdelrahman.  [The  P^Teneot.]— 37.  Ov«r 
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throw  <^  the  Saracen  hoets  by  Charles  Martel.  Importance  of  this  victory.  [  Tours.  Poicliera.] 
— 38w  The  Eastern  Saiaceus  at  lliis  period.  [Fl indostan.]  Termlualiou  ut'  iho  civil  power  of 
the  central  caUphatc.--39.  The  power  that  next  promluently  occupies  U;c  lleM  of  history. 

40:  MoMARcuv  or  the  Franks:  lU  origin.  [Toumay.  Cambray.  IVrouauc.  Colcgno.] 
ClOTis.  Extent  of  his  monarcliy.  [Soi?»on.s.  Paris.] — 41.  Religious  churacter  of  Clevis.  HU 
barbarities. — 42.  The  descenlunta  of  Clovis.  Royal  munlera.  Rc;,'eni»  Charles  Martel. 
Pepin,  the  flrst  monarch  of  the  Carloviugiau  dynasly.  [P.ipal  aulhoriiy.]— 43.  The  reign,  and 
the  character,  of  Pepin.  Ills  division  of  the  kingdom.~44.  First  acu*  of  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne. [The  Loire.]  The  Saxons.  Mollvc3  that  led  CImrlemagiie  to  declare  war  against  them. 
[The  Elbe.] — 4i.  His  first  irruption  into  their  territory.  [VV^eser.]  History  of  Wit)  kind.  Saxoa 
rebellion.  Changes  produced  by  thesie  Saxon  wars. — 4(1.  Caiutes  of  the  war  with  the  Lorabardii. 
Overthrow  of  the  liombnrd  kingdom.  [Geneva.  Pavia.]— 47.  CharlemuirneN  expedition  Into 
Spain.  [Catidunia.  Pampeluna.  Saragos' sa.  Ronccavalles.] — 4a.  Afliliiional  conquests. 
Charlemagne  crowned  emperor  at  Rome. — 19.  imfiortanco  of  this  event.  Onural  character  of 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  [Aix-la-Chai)clle.]  His  private  life.  His  cruelties.  Concluding 
estimate. — 50.  Causes  that  led  to  the  division  of  the  empire  of  Charlcin:i;<iie.— 51.  Invasion  of 
the  Northmen. — 52.  Ravages  of  the  Hungarians.  Tiie  i:$aracens  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts. 
Changes  and  increasing  conflislon,  in  f^iroj)eun  society.    Tiie  island  of  Uriiain. 

53.  ErtoLisn  History.  Saxon  conquests.  Saxon  Heptarchy.— 54.  Iruroductlon  and  spread 
of  Christianity.— 55.  Union  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms.  Reign  of  F^berl,  and  ravages  of  the 
Northmen. — 50.  The  successors  orEgbert,  AcccHsion  of  Alfred.  Stale  of  tlie  kingdom. — 57. 
Alfred  withdraws  from  public  life— lives  as  a  peasant— visits  the  Dunir*!*  eiinip. — 58.  Defeata 
the  Danes,  and  overthrows  Uie  Danish  power.  Defence  of  the  kingdom.— 59.  limited  sov- 
cretgnty  of  AUVed.  Danish  Invasion  under  Hastings.  The  Danes  wit hdr.iw.  Alfred's  power 
at  the  time  of  his  death.— CO.  Institutions,  character,  and  laws,  of  Alfred. 

1.  The  "Middle  Ages,"  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  fix  accurate 
limits,  may  be  considered  as  embracing  that  dark  and  ,  intro- 
gloomy  period  of  about  a  thousand  years,  extending  from  uuctoey. 
the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  of  the  Romans  nearly  to  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  which  point  we  detect  the  dawn  of  mod- 
ern civilization,  and  enter  upon  the  clearly-marked  outlines  of  modern 
history.*^ 

2.  The  history  of  Europe  during  several  centuries  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Western  Roman  empire  ofiors  little  real  instruction  to 
repay  the  labor  of  wading  througli  the  intricate  and  bloody  annal.*} 
of  a  barbarous  age.  The  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  had  carried 
away  with  it  ancient  civilization  ;  and  during  many  generations,  the 
elements  of  society  which  had  been  disruptured  by  the  surges  of 
barbarian  power,  continued  to  be  widely  agitated,  like  tlie  waves  of 
the  ocean,  long  after  the  fury  of  the  storm  has  passed.  It  is  only 
when  the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  inhabitants  of  the  same  country, 
had  become  fused  into  one  people,  and  a  new  order  of  things,  new 
bonds  of  society,  and  new  institutions  began  to  be  developed,  that 
the  useful  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  begins. 

3.  ^Ye  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  not  Italy  alone  that  was 

a.  **  The  ten  wmturies,  flrom  the  fifth  to  the  fifleentb,  seem,  in  a  general  point  ol  view,  to  coiv 
•Otute  the  period  of  the  Middle  Ag^r—Uaflan. 
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affected  bj  the  tide  of  barbarian  conquest ;  but  that  the  storm  spread 
likewise  over  Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  and  Northern  Africa ;  while  the 
feeble  empire  which  had  Constantinople  for  its  centre,  alone  escaped 
the  general  ruin.     Here  the  majesty  of  Rome  was  still  faintly  rep- 
resented by  the  imaginary  successors  of  Augustus,  who  continued 
until  the  time   of  the  crusades  to  exercise  a  partial  sovereignty 
OTcr  the  East,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Nile  and  the  Tigris.     The 
remainder  of  the  Roman  world  exhibited  one  scene  of  general  ruin ; 
for  wherever  the  barbarians  marched  in  succcssiTO  hordes,  their 
route  was  marked  with  blood :  cities  and  villages  were  repeatedly 
plundered,  and  often  destroyed ;  fertile  and  populous  provinces  were 
converted  into  deserts ;  and  pestilence  and  famine,  following  in  the 
train  of  war,  completed  the  desolation. 
r      4.  When  at  length,  toward  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the 
f     frenzy  of  conquest  was  over,  and  a  partial  calm  was  restored,  the 
»       Saxons,  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  were  found  to  be  in  possession 
i       of  the  southern  and  more  fertile  provinces  of  Britain  :  the  Franks 
or  Freemen,  a  confederation  of  Germanic  tribes,  were  masters  of 
Gaul :  the  Huns,  from  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  occupied 
Pannonia ;  the  Goths  and  the  Lombards,  the  former  originally  from 
northern  Asia,  and  the  latter  of  Scandinavian  origin,  had  established 
themselves  in  Italy  and  the  adjacent  provinces;  and  the  Gothio 
tribes,  after  driving  the  Van'  dais  from  Spain,  had  succeeded  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  peninsula.     A  total  change  had  come  over  the 
^    state  of  Europe :  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  Roman  civilization  re- 
'      mained ;  but  new  nations,  new  manners,  new  languages,  and  new 
'^     names  of  countries  were  everywhere  introduced  ;  and  new  forms  of 
government,  new  institutions,  and  new  laws  began  to  spring  up  out 
of  the  chaos  occasioned  by  the  general  wreck  of  the  nations  of  the 
Roman  world.     In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  pass  rapidly  over 
the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  aiming  only  to  present  the  reader 
such  a  general  outline,  or  framework,  of  its  annals,  as  will  aid  in  the 
earch  we  shall  subsequently  make  for  the  seeds  of  oider,  and  tb# 
first  rudiments  of  policy,  laws,  and  civilization,  of  Modern  Europe. 

5.  After  Odoacer,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  Her'  uli,  had  con- 
quered Italy,  he  divided  one  third  of  the  ample  estates  of  the  noblea 
u.  THE  MON-  *°^<^°g  ^^s  followers ;  but  although  he  retamed  the  gov- 
ABoiiY  or    ernment  in  his  own  hands,  he  allowed  the  ancient  forms 
THE  HER  ULI.  ^£  admiuistration  to  remain ;  the  senate  continued  to  sit, 
88  usual ;  and  after  seven  years  the  consulship  was  rcstoied  ;  wbtlo 
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none  of  the  municipal  or  provincial  authorities  were  changed. 
Ododcer  made  some  attempts  to  restore  agriculture  in  the  provinces; 
but  Btill  Italy  presented  a  sad  prospect  of  misery  and  desolation. 
After  a  duration  of  fourteen  years,  the  feeble  monarchy  of  the 
Her'  uli  was  overthrown  by  the  Os'  trogoth  king,  Theod'  oric,  who, 
disregarding  his  plighted  faith,  caused  his  royal  captive,  Ododcer,  to 
be  assassinated  at  the  close  of  a  conciliatory  banquet.     (A.  D.  493.) 

6.  Theod'  orio,  the  first  of  the  Os'  trogoth  kings  of  Italy,  had 
been  brought  up  as  a  hostage  at  the  court  of  Constantinople.     At 
times  the  friend,  the  ally,  and  the  enemy  of  the  imbecile 
monarchs  of  the  Eastern  empire,  he  restored  peace  to    arcuy  of 
Italy,  and  a  degree  of  prosperity  unusual  under  the  ^hk  os'tro- 
sway  of  the  barbarian  conquerors.     Like  Ododcer,  he  in-      **^?^ 
dulged  his  Koman  subjects  in  the  retention  of  their  ancient  laws, 
language,  and  magistrates;  and  employed  them  chiefly  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  government ;  while  to  his  rude  Gothic  followers  he 
confided  the  defence  of  the  State ;  and  by  giving  them  lands  which 
they  were  to  hold  on  the  tenure  of  military  service,  he  endeavored 
to  unite  in  them  the  domestic  habits  of  the  cultivator,  with  the  ex- 
ercises and  discipline  of  the  soldier. 

7.  Theod'oric  encouraged  improvements  in  agriculture,  revived 
the  spirit  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  greatly  increased  the 
population  of  his  kingdom,  which,  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  embraced 
nearly  a  million  of  the  barbarians,  many  of  whom,  however,  were 
soldiers  of  fortune  and  adventurers  who  had  flocked  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding  barbarous  nations  to  share  the  riches  and  glory  which 
Theod'  oric  had  won.  Theod'  oric  reigned  thirty-three  years ;  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  his  kingdom  occupied  not  only  Sicily  and 
Italy,  but  also  Lower  Gaul,  and  the  old  Roman  provinces  between 
the  head  of  the  Adriat'  ic  and  the  Danube.  If  he  had  had  a  son  to 
whom  he  might  have  transmitted  his  dominions,  his  Gothic  succes- 
sors would  probably  have  had  the  honor  of  restoring  the  empire  of 
the  "West ;  but  on  his  death,  (A.  D.  526)  the  two  nations  of  the  Os'- 
trogoths  and  the  Vis'  igoths  were  again  divided ;  and  the  reign  of 
the  Groat  Theod'  orio  passed  like  a  brilliant  meteor,  leaving  no  per- 
manent impression  of  its  glory. 

8.  Seven  Os'  trogoth  kings  succeeded  Theod'  orio  on  the  throne 
of  Italy  during  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years.  Nearly  all  met 
with  a  violent  death,  and  were  constantly  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Justin'  ian,  emperor  ol  the  East,  who  finally  succeeded  in  reducing 
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Italy  under  his  dominion.  The  reign  of  that  monarch  is  the  most 
brilliant  period  in  the  history  of  the  Eastern  umpire ;  and  as  it  fol- 
lows immediately  after  the  career  of  Tlieod'oric  in  the  West,  and 
embraces  all  that  is  interesting  in  the  history  of  the  period  which  it 
occupies,  we  pass  here  to  a  brief  survc}^  of  its  annals. 

9.  The  year  after  the  death  of  Theod'oric,  Justin' ian  succeeded 
.«.  ™.^      his  uncle  Justin  on  the  throue  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

IV,  THE  ^  * 

ERA  OP  His  reign  is  often  alluded  to  hi  history  as  the  "  Era  o. 
JUSTIN  IAN.  jyg/  tinian."  On  his  accession  ho  found  the  kingdom 
torn  by  domestic  factions ;  hordes  of  barbarians  menaced  the  fron- 
tiers, and  often  advanced  from  the  Danub'j  three  hundred  miles  into 
the  coimtry ;  and  during  the  first  five  years  of  his  reign  he  waged  an 
expensive  and  unprofitable  war  with  the  Persians.  The  conclusion 
of  this  war,  by  the  purchase  of  a  peace  at  a  costly  price,  enabled 
Justin'  ian,  who  was  extremely  ambitious  ot  military  fame,  to  turn  his 
arms  to  the  conquest  of  distant  provinces. 

1 0.  Justin'  ian  never  led  his  armies  in  person ;  and  his  troops  con- 
sisted eliiefly  of  barbarian  mercenaries — Scythians,  Persians,  Her'  uli, 
Van' dais,  and  Goths,  and  a  small  number  of  Thracians  :  the  citizens 
of  the  empire  had  long  been  forbidden,  under  precedmg  emperors, 
to  carry  arms, — a  short-sighted  policy  which  Justin' ian 's  timidity 
and  jealousy  led  him  to  adopt:  and  so  little  of  military  spirit  re- 
mained among  tlie  people,  that  they  were  not  only  incapable  of  fight- 
ing in  the  open  field,  but  formed  a  very  inadequate  defence  for  tho 
ramparts  of  their  cities.  Under  these  circumstances,  with  but  a 
small  body  of  regular  troops,  and  without  an  active  militia  from 
which  to  recruit  his  armies,  the  military  successes  of  Justin'  ian  are 
among  the  difficult  problems  of  the  age. 

1 1.  Africa,  still  ruled  by  the  Van'  dais,  first  attracted  the  military 
ambition  of  Justin' ian,  although  his  designs  of  conquest  were  con 
cealed  under  the  pretence  of  restoring  to  the  Van'dal  throne  its 
legitimate  successor,  of  the  race  of  the  renowned  Gen'seric.  The 
first  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Belisarius,  the  greatest  gen- 
eral of  his  age,  numbering  only  ten  thousand  foot  soldiers  and  five 
thousand  horsemen,  landed,  in  September  533,  about  five  days^  jour- 
ney to  the  south  of  Carthage.  The  Africans,  who  were  still  called 
Romans,  long  oppressed  by  their  Van'  dal  conquerors,  hailed  Belisd- 
rius  as  a  deliverer;  and  Gcl'imer,  the  Van'dal  king,  who  ruled  over 
eight  or  nine  millions  of  subjects,  and  who  could  muster  eighty  thou- 
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Band  warriors'  of  his  own  nation,  fonnd  himBelf  suddenly  alone  with 
bis  Van'  dais  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population.  Twice  Gerimer 
was  routed  in  battle ;  and  before  the  end  of  November  Africa  was 
conquered,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Van'  dais  destroyed.  Oel'  imer 
himself,  having  capitulated,  was  removed  to  Galdtia,  where  ample 
possessions  were  given  him,  and  where  he  was  allowed  to  grow  old  in 
peace,  surrounded  by  his  friends  and  kindred,  and  a  few  faithful  fol- 
lowers. The  bravest  of  the  Van'  dais  enlisted  in  the  armies  of  Jus 
tin'  ian ;  and  ere  long  the  remainder  of  the  Van'  dal  nation  in  Africa, 
being  involved  in  the  convulsions  that  followed,  entirely  disappeared. 

12.  Justin'  ian  next  projected  the  conquest  of  the  Gothic  empire 
of  Italy,  and  its  dependencies ;  an^^  in  the  year  535  Belisirius  land- 
ed in  Sicily  at  the  head  of  a  small  aimy  of  seven  thousand  five  bun* 
dred  men.  In  the  first  campaign  he  subdued  that  island :  in  the 
second  year  he  advanced  into  southern  Italy,  where  the  old  Roman 
population  welcomed  him  with  joy,  and  the  Goths  found  themselves 
as  unfavorably  situated  as  the  Van'  dais  had  been  in  Africa ;  but, 
deposing  their  weak  prince,  they  raised  Yit'iges  to  the  throne,  who 
was  a  great  general  and  a  worthy  rival  of  Belisdrius.  The  latter 
gained  possession  of  Kome,  (Dec.  536,)  where  for  more  than  a  year 
he  was  besieged  by  the  Goths ;  and  although  he  made  good  his  de- 
fence, almost  the  entire  population  of  the  city  in  the  meantime  per 
ii^ed  by  famine. 

1-3.  Vit'iges  himself  was  next  besieged  in  Kaven'na,  and  was 
finally  forced  to  surrender  the  place,  and  yield  himself  prisoner. 
(Dec.  539.)  Ke  was  deeply  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  Justin'  ian, 
who  allowed  him  to  pass  his  days  in  affluence  in  Constantinople 
The  jealousy  of  Justin'  ian,  however,  having  recalled  Belisdrius  from 
Italy,  in  a  few  years  the  Goths  recovered  their  sway ;  but  it  was  over 
a  country  almost  deserted  of  its  inhabitants.  At  length,  in  the  year 
652,  Justin'  ian  formed  in  Italy  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
which  he  placed  under  the  command  of  the  eunuch  Nar'  ses,  wh 
vnexpeotedly  proved  to  be  an  able  gfeneral.  In  the  following  year 
the  last  of  the  Os'  trogoth  kings  was  slain  in  battle,  and  the  empire 
of  Justin'  ian  was  extended  over  the  deserted  wastes  of  the  once  fer- 
tile and  populous  Italy.     (A.  D.  554.) 

14.  In  the  East,  Justin' ian  was  involved  in  a  second  war  with 
Chosroes,  or  Nashirvan,  the  most  celebrated  Persian  monarch  of  the 

1.  Gibbon,  III.  03,  says  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand ;  and  SIsmondl,  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Iteipbe,  1. 8S1,  has  tbo  same  number.    See  the  octrecUon  In  MUman's  Notes  to  G*bboo. 
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Sassanid  dynasty.  Hostilities  were  carrie'd  on  dnring  sixteen  yeam 
(A.  D.  540 — 556)  with  unrelenting  obstinacy  on  both  sides ;  but  after 
a  prodigious  waste  of  human  life,  the  frontiers  of  the  two  empires 
remained  nearly  the  same  as  they  were  before  the  war.  When  Jus- 
tin' ian  was  nearly  eighty  years  of  age  he  was  again  obliged  to  havo 
recourse  to  the  services  of  his  old  general  Belisarius,  not  less  aged 
than  himself,  to  repel  an  invasion  of  the  barbarians  who  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  very  gates  of  Constantinople.  At  the  head  of  a  small 
band  of  veterans,  who  in  happier  years  had  shared  his  toils,  he  drove 
back  the  enemy ;  but  the  applauses  of  the  people  again  excited  the 
jealousy  and  fears  of  the  ungrateful  monarch,  who,  charging  his 
faithful  servant  with  aspiring  to  the  empire,  caused  his  eyes  to  be 
torn  out,  and  his  whole  fortune  to  be  confiscated ;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  general  who  had  conquered  two  kingdoms,  was  to  be  seen  blind, 
and  led  by  a  child,  going  about  with  a  wooden  cup  in  his  hand  to  so- 
licit charity.  Justin' ian  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- throe,  after  a 
reign  of  more  than  thirty-eight  years.  (Nov.  565.)  The  character 
of  Justin'  ian  was  a  compound  of  good  and  bad  qualities ;  for  al- 
though personally  inclined  to  justice,  he  often  overlooked,  through 
weakness,  the  injustice  of  others,  and  was  in  a  great  measure  ruled 
during  the  first  half  of  his  reign  by  his  wife  Theod6ra,  an  unprin- 
cipled woman,  under  whose  orders  many  acts  of  oppression  and 
cruelty  were  committed. 

15.  The  reign  of  Justin' ian  forms  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  He  was  the  last  Byzantine  emperor  who,  by  hia 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  reunited  in  some  measure  the 
two  principal  portions  of  the  empire  of  the  Cassars.  But  his  exten- 
ave  conquests  were  not  his  chief  glory :  the  brightest  ornament  of 
his  reign,  which  has  immortalized  his  memory,  is  his  famous  compi- 
lation of  the  Boman  laws,  known  as  the  ^^  Pandects  and  Code  of 
Justin'  ian."  "  The  vain  titles  of  the  victories  of  Justin'  ian,"  saye 
Gibbon,  ^^  are  crumbled  into  dust :  but  the  name  of  the  legislator 
IS  inscribed  on  a  fair  and  everlasting  monument."  To  a  commission 
of  ten  emiment  lawyers,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Tribonian,  Jus 
tin'  ian  assigned  the  task  of  reducing  into  a  uniform  and  consistent 
code,  the  vast  mass  of  the  laws  of  the  Roman  empire;  and  after  thia 
nad  been  completed,  to  another  commission  of  seventeen,  at  the 
head  of  which  also  was  Tribonian,  was  assigned  the  more  difficult 
work  of  searching  out  the  scattered  monuments  of  ancient  jurispru- 
dence,— of  collecting  and  putting  in  order  whatever  waa  useful  in 
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tbc  books  )f  former  jurisconsults,  and  of  extracting  the  true  spirit 
of  the  laws  from  questions,  disputes,  conjectures,  and  judicial  de- 
cisions of  the  Koman  civilians.  This  celebrated  work,  containing 
the  immense  store  of  the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  after  being  lost  during 
several  centuries  of  the  Dark  Ages,  was  accidentally  brought  to  lighi 
in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  contributed  greatly  te 
the  revival  of  civilization ;  and  the  digest  which  Gibbon  has  mad^ 
of  it  is  now  received  as  the  text  book  on  civil  Law  in  some  of  th^ 
universities  of  Europe.* 

16.  The  history  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  empire,  during  several 
centuries  after  Justin'  ian,  is  so  extremely  complicated,  and  its  an- 
nals so  obscure  and  devoid  of  interest,  that  we  pass  them  by,  for  sub- 
jects of  greater  importance.  Three  years  after  the  death  of  Justin'- 
ian,  Italy  underwent  another  revolution.  In  the  year  568,  the  whole 
Lombard  nation,  comprising  the  fiercest  and  bravest  of  the  Germanic 
tribes,  led  by  their  king  Alboin,  and  aided  by  twenty  thousand  Sax- 
ons, descended  from  the  eastern  Alps,  and  at  once  took  possession 
of  northern  Italy,  which,  from  them,  is  called  Lombardy.  The 
Lombard  monarchy,  thus  established,  lasted,  under  twenty-one  kings, 
during  a  period  of  little  more  than  two  centuries. 

17.  As  the  Lombards  advanced  into  the  country,  the  inhabitants 
shut  themselves  up  in  the  walled  cities,  many  of  which,      ^  ^^^ 
after  enduring  sieges,  and  experiencing  the  most  dread-     Lombard 
ful  calamities,  were  compelled  to  surrender ;   but  the   ^®^*^^°^- 
Lombard  dominion  never   embraced   the   whole  peninsula.      The 
islands  in  the  upper  end  of  the  Adriat'  ic,  embracing  the  Venetian 
League,  the  country  immediately  surrounding  Raven'  na,  together 
with  Rome,  Naples,  and  a  few  other  cities,  remained  under  tlie  juris- 
diction of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  emperors,  or  were  at  times  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  rule.     The  Lombards  were  ruder  and  fiercer  than 
the  Goths  who  preceded  them  ;  and  they  at  first  proved  to  the  Ital- 
ians far  harder  task-masters  than  any  of  the  previous  invaders ;  but 
the  change  from  a  wanderiiig  life  exerted  an  influence  favorable 
to  their  civilization ;  and  their  laws,  considered  as  those  of  a  barba- 
rous people,  exhibited  a  considerable  degree  of  wisdom  and  equality. 

1 8.  The  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixth  century,  exhibits  the  first  interval  of  partial  repose  that 
bad  fallen  upon  Western  Europe  since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire.     Some  degree  of  quiet  was  now  settling  upon  Italy  under 

ft.  Notes  to  Gibbon,  lii.  15L 
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iho  rnle  of  the  Lombard  kings :  the  Goths  were  coDSolidatiDg  tiieir 
power  in  Spain  :  a  stable  moDarohy  was  gradually  risiDg  in  Franco, 
from  the  union  of  the  G^llio  tribes ;  and  the  Saxons  had  firmly  es- 
tablished themselves  in  the  south  of  Britain.  The  only  events  in 
the  East  that  attract  our  notice  consist  of  a  series  of  wars  between 
the  Greek  emperors  and  the  Persians,  during  which  period,  if  we  ars 
to  rely  upon  doubtful  narratives  which  wear  the  air  of  fables,  at  one 
time  all  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  £astem  empire  were  conquered 
by  the  Persians;  and  subsequently,  the  whole  of  Persia,  to  the 
frontiers  of  India,  was  conquered  by  the  monarchs  of  the  Eastern 
empire.  Eventually  the  two  empires  appear  to  have  become  equally 
exhausted;  and  when  peace  was  restored  (A.  D.  628)  the  ancient 
boundaries  were  recognized  by  both  parties. 

19.  But  while  a  degree  of  comparative  repose  was  settling  upon 
Europe,  a  night  of  darkness,  owing  to  the  absence  of  all  reliable 
documents,  rests  upon  its  history,  down  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
"  A  century  and  a  half  passed  away,"  says  Sismondi,  ^'  during  which 
we  possess  nothing  concerning  the  whole  empire  of  the  West,  except 
dates  and  conjectures.'^!^  This  obscurity  lasts  until  a  new  and  unex- 
pected light  breaks  in  from  Arabia ;  when  a  nation  of  shepherds  and 
robbers  appears  as  the  depository  of  letters  which  had  been  allowed 
to  escape  from  the  guardianship  of  every  civilized  people. 

20.  Turning  from  the  darkness  which  shrouds  European  histCMry 
in  the  seventh  century,  we  next  proceed  to  trace  the  remarkable  rise 
and  establishment  of  the  power  of  the  Saracens.     In  the  parched. 

VI.  THE  sandy,  and,  in  great  part,  desert  Arabia,  a  country 
SARAOBN.  nearly  four  times  the  extent  of  France,  the  hardy  Arab, 
EMPiEE.  ^£  ^jj  original  and  unmixed  race,  had  dwelt  from  time 
immemorial,  in  a  constant  struggle  with  nature,  and  enjoying  all  the 
wild  freedom  of  the  rudest  patriarchal  state.  The  descendants  of 
Ishmael — the  **  wild  man  of  the  desert" — have  always  been  free,  and 
such  they  will  ever  remain ;  an  effect,  at  once,  of  their  local  position^ 
and,  as  many  believe,  the  fulfilment  d4  prophecy ;  and  although  a 
few  of  the  frontier  cities  of  Arabia  have  been  at  times  temporarily 
subjected  by  the  surrounding  nations,  Arabia,  as  a  country,  is  the  only 
land  in  all  antiquity  that  never  bowed  to  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  conqueror. 

21.  The  ancient  religion  of  the  Arabs  was  Sabaism,  or  star-worship, 
which  assumed  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  was  corrupted  by  adon^ 
tion  of  a  vast  number  of  images,  which  were  supposed  to  have  some 

a.  Slamondi,  Fall  of  Uie  Roman  Empire,  i.  2S8. 
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mysteriouj  aflMty  to  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  Arabs  hail  seyen 
temples  dedicated  to  the  seven  planets :  some  tribes  exclusively  re- 
vered the  moon,  others  the  dog  star :  Judaism^  was  embraced  by  a 
few  tribes,  Christianity  by  some,  and  the  Magian  idolatry*  of  Persia 
by  others.  So  completely  free  was  Arabia,  each  sect  or  tribe  being 
independent,  that  absolute  toleration  necessarily  existed ;  and  numer- 
ous refugee  sects  that  fled  from  the  persecution  of  the  Boman  empe- 
rors, found  in  the  wild  wastes  of  that  country  a  quiet  asylum. 

22.  About  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  Mahom'  et  or 
Moham'med,  an  Arabian  impostor,  descended  from  the  Sabsean 
priests  of  Meooa,  where  was  the  chief  temple  of  the  Sabsean  idola- 
try, began  to  preach  a  new  religion  to  his  countrymen.  He  repre- 
sented to  them  the  incoherence  and  grossness  of  their  religious  rites, 
and  called  upon  them  to  abandon  their  frail  idols,  and  to  acknowl- 
edge and  adore  the  One  true  God, — ^the  invisible,  all  good,  and  all- 
powerful  ruler  of  the  universe.  Acknowledging  the  authenticity 
both  of  the  Jewish  scriptures  and  the  Christian  revelation,  he  pro- 
fessed to  restore  the  true  and  primitive  faith,  as  it  had  been  in  the 
days  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  prophets,  from  Adam  to  the  Messiah. 

23.  Like  Numa  of  old,  Mahom'  et  sought  to  give  to  the  doctrines 
which  he  taught  the  sanction  of  inspired  origin  and  miraculous  ap- 
proval ;  and  as  the  nymph  Eg6ria  was  the  ministering  goddess  of  the 
former,  so  the  angel  Oabriel  was  the  declared  medium  of  divine 
communication  with  the  latter.     During  a  period  of  twenty-three 

1.  Tha  Mdfian  idtlatrff  oonalsted  of  the  raUgtoni  boUof  and  worabip  presided  over  by  Um 
MAgia.:  priesthood,  who  oomprlaed,  originally,  one  of  the  six  tribes  into  which  the  nation  of 
11i6  Medea  was  dlrided.  The  Mdgi,  or  "wise  men,**  had  not  only  religion,  bat  the  higher 
bmidiei  of  all  learning  also,  in  their  charge;  and  they  practised  different  sorts  of  divinatloni 
astrology,  and  enchantment,  for  the  purpose  of  disclosing  the  Aitme,  influencing  the  present^ 
and  calling  the  past  to  their  aid.  So  fiunous  w&e  they  that  their  name  has  been  applied  to  all 
oiders  of  magicians  and  enchanters.  Zoroas'  ter,  who  is  supposed  to  hsTO  Uyed  about  the 
■erenth  century  before  Christ,  reformed  the  M&gian  religion,  and  remodelled  the  priesthood ; 
amd  by  some  he  is  considered  the  founder  of  the  order. 

The  M&gian  priesta  taught  that  the  gods  are  the  spiritual  essences  of  fire,  earth,  and  water,— 
tliat  there  are  two  antagonistic  powers  \^  nature,  the  one  accomplishing  good  designs,  the  other 
etril ;— that  each  of  these  shall  subdue  and  be  subdued  by  turns,  for  six  thousand  years,  but 
that,  at  last,  through  the  intervention  of  the  still  higher  and  Supreme  Being,  the  evil  principle 
ahall  perish,  and  men  shall  live  in  happiness,  neither  needing  food,  nor  yielding  a  shadow. 

The  gfeat  influence  of  the  Magi  is  well  illustrated  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  where  Nebnchad* 
D«tfzar  invoked  the  aid  of  the  diflbrent  classes  of  their  order— magicians,  astrologers,  sorcerert , 
Chakleans,  and  soothsayers.  In  the  time  of  the  Saviour,  the  M&gian  system  was  not  eztinot, 
M  we  have  evidence  of  in  the  allusion  made  to  Simon  Magus,  who  boasted  himself  to  be 
*«  some  great  one.**    (Acts,  vUi.  0— xUi.  6,  &c) 

a.  By  the  term  Tadaitm  fa  meont  the  religious  rites  and  doctrinee  of  the  Jews,  as 
IntiielaworMiiea. 
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years  ocoafiional  revelations,  as  ciroumstances  required,  are  said  lo 
have  been  made  to  the  Prophet,  who  was  consequently  never  at  a 
loss  for  authority  to  justify  his  conduct  to  his  followers,  or  for  author- 
itative counsel  in  any  emergency.  These  revelations,  carefully  treas- 
ored  up  in  the  memories  of  the  faithful,  or  committed  to  writing  by 
amanuenses,  (for  the  Moslems  boast  that  the  founder  of  their  religion 
could  neither  read  nor  write,)  were  collected  together  two  years  after 
the  death  of  the  Prophet,  and  published  as  the  Koran^  or  Moham'- 
medan  Bible. 

24.  The  materials  of  the  Koran  are  borrowed  chiefly  from  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  and  from  the  legends,  tradition**, 
and  fables  of  Arabian  and  Persian  mythology.  The  two  great 
points  of  Moslem  faith  are  embraced  in  the  declaration — "  There  is 
but  one  God,  and  Mahom'  et  is  his  prophet."  The  other  prominent 
points  of  the  Moslem  creed  are  the  belief  in  absolute  predestina 
tion, — ^the  existence  and  purity  of  angels, — the  resurrection  of  the 
body, — a  general  judgment,  and  the  final  salvation  of  all  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Prophet,  whatever  be  their  sins.  Wicked  Moslems  are 
fco  expiate  their  crimes  during  different  periods  of  suffering,  not  to 
exceed  seven  thousand  y'^ars ;  but  infidel  contemners  of  the  Koran 
are  to  be  doomed  to  an  eternity  of  woe.  A  minute  and  appalling 
description  is  given  of  the  place  and  mode  of  torment, — a  vast  re* 
ceptacle,  full  of  smoke  and  darkness,  dragged  forward  with  roarkig 
noise  and  fury  by  seventy  thousand  angels,  through  the  opposite  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  while  the  unhappy  objects  of  wrath  are  tor- 
mented by  the  hissing  of  numerous  reptiles,  and  the  scourges  of 
hideous  demons,  whose  pastime  is  cruelty  and  pain.  The  Moslem 
paradise  is  all  that  an  Arab  imagination  can  paint  of  sensual  feliov 
ty; — groves,  rivulets,  flowers,  perftimes,  and  fruits  of  every  variety 
to  charm  the  senses ;  while,  to  every  other  conceivable  delight,  sev- 
enty-two damsels  of  immortal  youth  and  dazzling  beauty  are  assigned 
to  minister  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  humblest  of  the  faithful.  The 
promise  to  every  faithful  follower  of  the  Prophet,  of  an  unlimited 
indulgence  of  the  corporeal  propensities,  constitutes  a  fondamental 
principle  of  the  Moham'  medan  religion.  The  predestinarian  doctrine 
of  Mahom'et  led  his  followers  towards  fatalism,  and  exercised  a 
marked  influence  upon  their  lives,  and  especially  upon  their  warlike 
character ;  for  as  it  taught  them  that  the  hour  of  death  is  determined 
beforehand,  it  inspired  them  with  an  indifference  to  danger,  and  gave 
a  permanent  security  to  their  bravery.    Mahom'  et  promised  to  tho3e 
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of  his  foUoweis  who  fell  in  hattle  an  immediate  admission  to  the  joys 
of  paradise.  The  practical  part  of  the  new  religion  consisted  of 
prayer  five  times  a  day,  and  frequent  ablutions  of  the  whole  body, 
alms,  fastings  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.*  Tradition  asserts  that 
Mahom'  et  confirmed  by  miracles  the  truth  of  his  religion ;  and  a 
mysterious  hint  in  the  Koran  has  been  converted,  by  the  traditionists, 
into  a  circumstantial  legend  of  a  nocturnal  journey  through  the  seven 
heavens,  in  which  Mahom'  et  conversed  familiarly  with  Adam,  Moses, 
and  the  prophets,  and  even  with  Deity  himself. 

25.  It  was  in  the  year  609,  when  Mahom'  et  was  already  forty 
years  old,  that  he  began  to  preach  his  new  doctrine  at  Mecca.  His 
first  proselytes  were  made  in  his  own  family ;  but  by  the  people  his 
pretensions  were  long  treated  with  ridicule ;  and  at  the  end  of  thir- 
teen years  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Mecca  to  save  his  life.  (A.  D. 
622.)  This  celebrated  flight,  called  the  Hegira,  is  the  grand  era  of 
the  Moham'  medan  religion. 

26.  Kepairing  to  Yatreb,  the  name  of  which  he  changed  to  Medi- 
na,* (or  Medinet  el  Nobbi,  the  city  of  the  Prophet,)  he  was  there  re- 
ceived by  a  large  band  of  converts  with  every  demonstration  of  joy ; 
and  soon  the  whole  city  acknowledged  him  as  its  leader  and  prophet. 
Mahomet  now  declared  that  the  empire  of  his  religion  was  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  sword :  every  day  added  to  the  number  of  his  prose- 
lytes, who,  formed  into  warlike  and  predatory  bands,  scoured  the 
desert  in  quest  of  plunder ;  and  after  experiencing  many  successes 
and  several  defeats,  Mahom'  et,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Hegira, 
with  scarcely  a  shadow  of  opposition,  made  himself  master  of  Mecca, 
whose  inhabitants  swore  allegiance  to  him  as  their  temporal  and 
spiritual  prince.  The  conquest  or  voluntary  submission  of  the  rest 
of  Arabia  soon  followed,  and  at  the  period  of  Mahom'et's  last  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  the  year  of 
his  death,  a  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  Mussulmen'  marched 
imder  his  banner.     (A.  D.  632.) 

1.  Jtfwco,  the  birth-place  of  Mahom'  et,  and  the  great  centre  of  attraction  to  all  pilgrims  of 
the  Moham'  medan  faith,  is  in  western  Arabia,  about  forty  miles  east  fh)m  the  Red  Sea. 
Formerly  the  concourse  of  pilgrims  to  the  ^  holy  city**  was  immense ;  but  the  taste  for  pil- 
grimages is  now  rapidiy  declining  throughout  the  Moham'  medan  world. 

Sl  Medina  is  situated  in  western  Arabia,  one  hundred  miles  north-east  ftrom  its  port  of  Yemb« 
oo  the  Red  Sen,  and  two  hundred  ond  sixty  milee  north  flrom  Mecca.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
aboot  forty  feet  high,  flaolced  by  thirty  towers.  It  is  now  chiefly  Important  as  being  In  poiaee- 
•loB  of  the  tomb  containing  the  remains  of  the  prophet. 

3.  Tho  word  Mnssulman^  which  is  used  to  designate  a  follower  of  Mahom'  et,  signltet,  fa 
He  Turkish  language^  **  a  true  belierer.** 
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27.  Maliom'  ct  died  without  ba^  ing  formed  any  organized  govern- 
ment for  the  empire  which  he  had  so  speedily  established ;  and  al« 
though  religious  enthusiasm  supplied,  to  his  immediate  followers,  the 
place  of  legislation,  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  soon  began  to  relapse 
into  their  ancient  idolatries.  The  union  of  the  military  chiefs  of  the 
Prophet  alone  saved  the  tottering  fabric  of  Moslem  faith  from  dis- 
solution. Abubekr,  the  first  believer  in  Mahom'  et's  mission,  was 
declared  lieutenant  or  caliph;  and  tbo  victories  of  his  general 
Khaled,  surnamed  "  the  sword  of  God,  over  the  apostate  tribes,  in  a 
few  months  restored  religious  imity  to  Arabia. 

28.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Saracens'  needed  employment ;  and  pre 
parations  were  made  to  invade  the  Byzantine  and  Persian  empires, 
both  of  which,  from  the  long  and  desolating  wars  that  had  raged 
between  them,  had  sunk  into  the  most  deplorable  weakness.  Khaled 
advanced  into  Persia  and  conquered  several  cities  near  the  ruins  of 
Babylon,  when  he  was  recalled,  and  sent  to  join  Abu  Obeidah,  who 
had  marched  upon  Syria.  Palmyra  submitted :  the  governor  of  Boz- 
rah'  turned  both  traitor  and  Mussulman,  and  opened  the  gates  of  the 
city  to  the  invaders ;  Damascus  was  attacked,  besieged,  and  finally 
one  part  of  the  city  was  carried  by  storm  at  the  moment  that  an- 
other portion  had  capitulated.  (Aug.  3d,  634.)  Abubekr  died  the 
very  day  the  city  was  taken,  and  Omar  succeeded  to  the  Caliphate. 

29.  The  fall  of  Emes'sa,"  and  Baalbeo'  or  Heliop'olis,  soon  fol- 

1.  The  word  Saraeenj  (torn  $ara,  ^  a  deaert,**  meant  an  Arabian. 

S.  Botraky  was  flftj  mUea  sooth  fh>m  Damascus,  and  eight j  miles  nortb-eaat  (h>m  Jerusalem. 
Tlioiigh  now  almost  deserted,  the  whole  town  and  Its  enrirons  are  corered  with  pillurs  and 
other  rubis  of  the  finest  workmanship.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  In  Scrlptare.  In  Jeremiah, 
xlix.  13,  we  read,  ^  For  I  hare  sworn  hj  myself,  saith  the  Lord,  that  Bozrah  shall  become  a 
desolation,  a  reproach,  a  waste,  and  a  corse.**    {Map  No.  VI.) 

3.  Eme»'  «a,  now  Hems^  a  city  of  Syria,  was  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Oron'  tea,  now  tho 
Aoazy,  etghty-flve  miles  north-east  from  Danuiscus.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  Komaa  em- 
peror Elagabilus.    {Map  No.  VI.) 

4.  Baalkee,  or  Uellop'  olis,— the  former  a  Syrian  and  the  Utter  a  Greek  word— both  meaitaiff 
the  **city  of  the  sun,"  was  a  large  and  splendid  ciiy  of  Syria,  forty  miles  north-west  from  D». 
maacus,  and  aboot  thlny-flre  miles  from  the  Mediterranean.  The  remains  of  ancient  architee* 
tural  grandeur  In  Baalbec  are  more  extensive  than  In  any  other  city  of  Syria,  Palmyra  excepted. 
It  Is  beliered  that  Baal-Ath,  boUt  by  Solomon  in  Lebanon,  (2.  Chron.  vilL  «,>  was  IdenUcal  with 
Baal-Bec.  While  under  the  Roman  power  It  was  famed  for  its  wealth  and  splendor ;  and  the 
terms  of  its  surrender  to  the  Saracens  sufficiently  attest  Its  great  resources  at  that  period  >- 
two  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  four  thousand  ounces  of  silver,  two  thousand  silken  vesta,  and 
one  thousand  swords,  besides  those  of  the  garrison,  being  the  price  demanded  and  paid  to  pre* 
MTve  It  from  plunder.  Although  repeatedly  sacked  and  dismantled,  yet  the  changes  that  Iwve 
taken  place  in  the  channels  of  commerce  are  the  principal  caoses  of  ito  decay ;  and,  ladginff 
from  Its  decline  daring  the  last  century,— firom  five  thousand  Inhabitants  to  less  than  two  hon> 
drtd,— probably  the  day  Is  not  (kr  distant  when,  like  maoy  other  Eastern  ritleii  It  wiO  c 
be  inhabited.    (Jlffl^  No.  VI.) 
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lowod  that  of  Damascus.  Herao'  lius,  the  Byzantine  emperor,  made 
one  great  effort  to  save  Syria,  but  on  the  banks  of  the  Yerraouk*  his 
best  generals  were  defeated  by  Khaled  with  a  loss  of  seventy  thousand 
soldiers,  who  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  (Nov.  636.)  Jerusalem, 
after  a  siege  of  four  months,  capitulated  to  Omar,  who  caused  the 
ground  on  which  had  stood  the  temple  of  Solomon  to  be  cleared  of 
its  rubbish,  and  prepared  for  the  foundation  of  a  mosque,  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  the  Caliph.  The  reduction  of  Aleppo*  and  An 
tioch,  six  years  after  the  first  Saracen  invasion,  completed  the  con- 
quest of  Syria.     (A.  D.  638.) 

30.  In  the  meantime  the  conquest  of  Persia  had  been  followed 
up  by  other  Saracen  generals.  In  the  same  year  that  witnessed  the 
battle  of  Yermouk,  the  Persians  and  Saracens  fought  on  the  plains 
of  Cadesiah'  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  on  record.  Seven  thousand 
five  hundred  Saracens  and  one  hundred  thousand  Persians  are  said 
to  have  fallen.  The  fate  of  Persia  was  determined,  although  the 
Persian  monarch  kept  together  some  time  longer  the  wrecks  of  his 
empire,  but  he  was  finally  slain  in  the  year  65 1 ,  and  with  him  ex- 
pired the  second  Persian  dynasty,  that  of  the  Sassan'  idas.* 

31.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Cad6siah,  Omar  intrusted  to  his  lieu 


1.  The  Yemumk^  the  Hieromax  of  the  Greeks,  is  a  rWer  that  empties  mto  the  Jordan  firom 
the  east,  seveoty-flre  miles  soath-west  ftx>m  Damascus.    (Map  No.  VI.) 

8.  Meppo,  in  northern  Syria,  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  miles  north-east  (W>m  Damascus, 
and  flfty-flve  miles  east  fW>m  Antioch.  It  is  surrounded  by  massive  walls  thirty-feet  high  and 
twenty  broad.  It  was  once  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  communicating  with  Persia  and 
India  by  way  of  Bagdad,  and  with  Arabia  and  Egypt  by  way  of  Damascus ;  but  the  discovery 
of  a  passage  to  India  by  way  of  t)ie  Cape  of  Good  Hope  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  its  greatness, 
and  it  Is  now  little  more  than  a  sluidow  of  Its  former  self. 

3.  Cadisiah  wss  on  the  borders  of  the  Syrian  desert,  south-west  from  Babylon. 

4.  The  overthrow  of  the  last  of  the  great  Persian  dynasties  is  an  appropriate  point  for  a  brief 
rm  lew  of  Persian  history. 

It  has  l>een  stated  that,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  monarchy  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
Asia  continued  to  be  a  theatre  of  wars  waged  by  his  ambitious  successors,  until  Sele&cus, 
aboBt  the  year  9cr7  before  our  era,  established  himself  securely  in  pos8essi<m  of  the  countriea 
beiween  the  Euphrates,  the  Indus,  and  the  Oxus,  and  thus  founded  the  empire  of  the  SelekeitUt, 
This  empire  continued  undisturbed  until  the  year  230  B.  Cn  when  the  Parthlans,  under  JSrsAees, 
rwolted,  and  established  the  Parthian  empire  of  the  ^rsac'  ida.  The  Parthian  empire  at 
tained  its  highest  grandeur  in  the  reign  of  Its  sixth  monarch,  Mithrld&tes  T.,  who  carried  his 
arms  even  Author  than  Alexander  himself.  The  descendants  of  Ars&oes  ruled  until  A.  D.  238, 
a  period  of  480  years,  when  the  last  prince  of  ttiat  family  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Ar'deshIr  Bab'igan,  a  revolted  Pecsian  noble  of  the  family  of  Sassan,  who  thus  became  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassan'  id*.  The  period  of  nearly  five  centuries  between  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  reign  of  Ar"  deshir.  Is  nearly  a  blank  in  Eastern  history ; 
and  what  little  Is  known  of  it  is  obtained  Arom  the  pages  of  Roman  writers.  No  connected 
■athetttlc  aeooont  of  this  period  can  be  given.  The  dynasty  of  the  Sassan' id»  continuea  nntU 
th«  overthrow  of  the  Persian  hosU  on  the  plains  of  Oadiaiab,  when  the  retlglon  of  Zoroos'<r 
gave  pUfoe  to  the  triumph  of  the  Mussulman  fiUth. 
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tenant  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  then  forming  a  part  df  the  Byzantine 
or  Greek  empire.  Peleu'sium,'  after  a  month's  siege,  opened  to  the 
Saracens  the  entrance  to  the  country  (638) ;  the  Coptic  inhabitants 
of  Upper  Egypt  joined  the  invaders  against  the  Greeks ;  Memphis, 
after  a  siege  of  seven  months,  capitulated;  Alexandria  made  a 
longer  and  desperate  resistance,  but  at  length,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  640,  the  city  was  surrendered,  a  success  which  had  cost  the  be- 
0ieg3rs  twenty-three  thousand  lives.  When  Amru  asked  Omar  what 
disposition  he  should  make  of  the  famous  Alexandrian  library,  the 
caliph  replied,  "  If  these  writings  agree  with  the  Koran,  they  are  use- 
less, and  need  not  be  preserved ;  if  they  disagree,  they  are  pernicious, 
and  should  be  destroyed."  The  sentence  was  executed  with  blind 
obedience,  and  this  vast  store  of  ancient  learning  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  blind  fanaticism  of  an  ignorant  barbarian.^ 

32.  Four  years  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  the  dagger  of  an  as- 
sassin put  an  end  to  the  life  and  reign  of  Omar.  (Nov.  6th,  644.) 
Othman,  the  early  secretary  of  Mahom'  et,  succeeded  to  the  caliphate; 
but  his  extreme  age  rendered  him  poorly  capable  of  supporting  the 
burden  laid  upon  him.  Various  sects  of  Moslem  believers  began  to 
arise  among  the  people :  contentions  broke  out  in  the  armies  ;  and 
Othman,  after  a  reign  of  eleven  years,  was  poniarded  on  his  throne, 
while  he  covered  his  heart  with  the  Koran.     (June  18th,  655.) 

33.  The  conquest  of  Cyprus  and  Rhodes,'  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  African  coast  as  far  westward  as  Tripoli,'  were  the  principal 

1.  Peldutumy  an  fmportant  city  of  Egypt,  wob  at  the  entrance  of  the  Peleoslac,  or  most  east 
tra  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  was  surrounded  by  marshes ;  and  the  name  of  the  city  was  derived 
ttom  a  Greeic  word  signifyUig  mud.  Near  its  ruins  stands  a  dilapidated  casUe  named  TSnekf 
the  Arabic  term  for  mire, 

S.  Rhodes^  a  celebrated  island  In  the  Mediterranean,  is  off  the  south-west  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  ten  miles  south  IVom  Gape  Voipe,  the  nearest  point  of  the  main  land.  Its  greatest 
length  is  forty-five  miles ;  greatest  breadth  eighteen.  The  city  of  Rhodes,  one  of  the  best  boltt 
and  most  magnificent  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  was  at  the  north-easlem  extremity  of  the 
Island.  The  celebrated  colossus  of  Rhodes,— a  brazen  statue  of  Apollo,  about  one  hundred 
and  five  feet  in  height,  and  of  the  most  admirable  proportions,— has  been  deservedly  reckoned 
rne  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world ;  but  the  assertion  that  it  stood  with  a  fbot  on  each  side 
llM  entrance  to  the  port,  and  that  the  largest  vessels,  under  full  sail,  passed  between  its  lega,  la 
an  absurd  Action,  for  which  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  authority  in  any  ancient  writer.  Th« 
Btory  originated  with  one  Blaise  de  \ngenerc,  in  the  16th  century.    (^Map  No.  IV.) 

3.  Tripoli^  a  maritime  city  of  northern  Africa,  is  west  of  the  ancient  Barca  and  Cyrenftlea, 
and  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  south  ttom  Sicily. 

a.  Sismondi,  il.  p.  18,  distrusts  the  common  account  of  the  loss  of  the  Alexandrian  library. 
Gibbon,  voL  iiU  p.  439,  says,  **For  my  own  part,  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  deny  both  the  fiMt 
and  the  consequences.**  Bat  since  Gibbon  wrote,  several  new  Moham  medan  aatborities  have 
been  adduced  to  s  ipport  the  common  version  of  the  stoiy.  See  Not«  to  Gibbon,  ill.  S88 ;  aIm 
rVichtons  Arabia,  i.  ass. 
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military  eveuta  tLat  distinguished  the  reign  of  Othman ;  but  the 
.  politicaJ  feuds  and  civil  wars  that  distracted  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessors, AH  and  Moawiyah,  suspended  the  progress  of  the  western 
conquests  of  the  Saracens  nearly  twenty  years.*  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  Saracens  extended  their  dominion  over  all  northern  Africa; 
and  in  the  year  689  one  of  their  generals  penetrated  to  the  Atlantic 
coast ;  but  Carthage,  repeatedly  succored  from  Constantinople,  held 
out  nine  years  longer,  when  being  taken  by  storm,  it  was  finally  and 
utterly  destroyed.  From  this  epoch  northern  Africa  became  a  section 
of  the  great  Moham'  medan  empire.  All  the  Moorish  tribes,  resemblmg 
the  roving  Arabs  in  their  customs,  and  born  under  a  similar  climate, 
being  ultimately  reduced  to  submission,  adopted  the  language,  name, 
and  religion,  of  their  conquerors ;  and  at  the  present  day  they  can 
with  difficulty  be  distinguished  from  the  Saracens. 

34.  Scarcely  had  the  conquest  of  Africa  been  completed,  when  a 
Yis'igothio  noble,  irritated  by  the  treatment  which  he  had  received 
from  his  sovereign,  the  tyrant  Koderic,  secretly  despatched  a  mes- 
senger to  Musa,  the  governor  of  Africa,  and  invited  the  Saracena 
into  Spain.  A  daring  Saracen,  named  Taric,  first  crossed  the  straits 
in  the  month  of  July,  710,  on  a  predatory  incursion  ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  he  passed  over  again  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand 
men  and  took  possession  of  Mount  Calpe,  whose  modem  name  of 
Gibraltar  (Gibel-al-Taric,  or  Hill  of  Taric),  still  preserves  the  name 
of  tiie  Saracen  hero. 

35.  When  Roderio  was  informed  of  the  descent  of  the  Saracens, 
he  sent  his  lieutenant  against  them,  with  orders  to  bind  the  pre- 
sumptuous strangers  and  cast  them  into  the  sea.  But  his  lieutenant 
was  defeated,  and  soon  afterward,  Roderic  himself  also,  who  had 
collected,  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadal6te,*  his  whole  army,  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  Roderic,  a  usurper  and  tyrant,  was  hated  and 
despised  by  numbers  of  his  people ;  and  during  the  battle,  which 
continued  seven  days,  a  portion  of  his  forces,  as  had  been  previously 

The  OuadaliU  \b  a  stream  that  enters  the  harbor  of  Cadiz,  about  sixty  miles  north-west 
from  Gibraltar.  The  balUe  appears  to  have  been  fought  on  the  plains  of  the  modem  Xeres  de 
la  Ftontera,  about  ten  miles  north-west  from  Cadiz.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

a.  Hahom'  et  had  promised  forgireness  of  sins  to  the  first  army  which  should  besiege  the 
Byzantine  capital ;  and  no  sooner  had  Moawiyah  destroyed  his  rivals  and  established  his 
thnme,  than  be  sought  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  civil  blood  by  shedding  that  of  the  infidels  ; 
\mi  during  erec  summer  for  seven  years  (668—675)  a  Mussulman  army  in  vain  attacked  thd 
tralla  of  Constantinople,  and  the  Ude  of  conquest  was  turned  aside  to  seek  another  channel  te 
lia  eotranoe  into  Europe. 
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arranged,  descried  to  the  Saracens.  The  GoUib  were  finally  routed 
with  immense  slaughter,  and  Koderic  avoided  a  soldier^s  death  only 
to  perish. more  ignobly  in  the  waters  of  the  Guadalquiver  :*  but  the 
victory  of  the  Saracens  was  purchased  at  the  expense  of  sixieeD 
thousand  lives.  Most  of  the  Spanish  towns  now  submitted  without 
opposition ;  Mer'  ida,*  the  capital,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  ea* 
pitulated  with  honor ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  713  the  whole 
of  Spain,  except  a  solitary  comer  in  the  northern  part  of  the  penin- 
sula, was  conquered.  The  same  country,  in  a  more  savage  state,  had 
resisted,  for  two  hundred  years,  the  arms  of  the  Bomans ;  and  it  re- 
quired nearly  eight  hundred  years  to  regain  it  from  the  sway  of  the 
Moors  and  Saracens. 

36.  After  the  conquest  of  Spain,  Mussulman  ambition  began  to 
look  beyond  the  Pyrenees:*  the  disunited  Gallic  tribes  of  the 
Southern  provinces  soon  began  to  negotiate  and  to  submit ;  and  in  a 
few  years  the  south  of  France,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  to 
that  of  the  Bhone,^  assumed  the  manners  and  religion  of  Arabia. 
But  these  narrow  limits  were  scorned  by  the  spirit  of  Abdelrahman, 
the  Saracen  governor  of  Spain,  who,  in  the  year  732,  entered  Gaul 
at  the  head  of  a  host  of  Moors  and  Saracens,  in  the  hope  of  adding 
to  the  faith  of  the  Koran  whatever  yet  remained  unsubdued  of  France 
or  of  Europe.  An  invasion  so  formidable  had  not  been  witnessed, 
since  the  days  of  At'  tila ;  and  Abdelrahman  marked  his  route  with 
fire  and  sword ;  for  he  spared  neither  the  coimtry  nor  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

37.  Everything  was  swept  away  by  the  overpowering  torrent,  until 
Abdelrahman  had  penetrated  to  the  very  centre  of  France,  and 

1.  The  river  Quadalquiver  (in  English  gau-dH^aiv'-cr,  in  Spanish  gwad-ftI-ke-veeO»  oo 
which  lUnda  the  clllee  Serille  and  Cor'  dova,  enters  the  Athmtic  about  flAeen  miles  north  flrom 
CmUz.  its  ancient  name  was  Dati* :  its  present  appellation,  Wadf-al-kebir^  signifying  **  tb* 
great  river/  u  Arabic    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

S.  Mer'  140,  the  Augusta  Emer'  ita  of  the  Romans,  whence  its  modem  name,  was  founded 
by  AuguAus  Creaar  35  D.  a  It  is  In  the  Boulh-westera  part  of  Spain,  on  Ibe  north  bank  of  the 
UimdlaxriL,  and  in  the  province  of  Estremadura.  It  is  now  a  decayed  town ;  but  the  architee* 
tural  romalns  of  the  power  and  mngniflceuce  of  its  Roman  masters  render  ii  an  object  of  greai 
InteresU  ll  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  f>om  713  to  1238,  when  It  opened  iu  gates  to 
AlpLuuao  IX.,  aaer  his  signal  victory  over  the  Moors ;  and  from  Ibis  period  downward,  U  has 
been  attached  to  the  kingdoms  of  CastUo  and  Leon.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  The  Ptrrcncts  mountains,  which  separate  Spain  from  I'Yaiioe,  extend  flnom  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Mediterranean,  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  about  thirty-eight  miles.    (Map  No.  XIU.) 

4.  For  the  territory  thus  embraced  under  the  Saracen  sway,  see  Map  No.  XIIL  Tlie  Ooroons, 
rising  near  the  Spanish  border,  runs  a  north-westeriy  course.  From  its  union  with  the  Dm^ 
«iogne,  fbrty-dve  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  It  is  calleil  the  Oir^utU.—tnm 
Which  the  noted  **  deportment  of  the  Glronde'*  tokos  its  uomo. 
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pitched  liifi  camp  lietween  Tours*  and  Poictiers.*  Hia  progress  had 
not  been  iinwatched  by  the  confederacy  of  the  Franks,  which,  torn 
asunder  by  intrigues,  and  the  revolts  of  discontented  chiefe,  now 
united  to  oppose  the  common  enemy  of  all  Christendom.  At  the 
head  of  the  confederacy  was  Charles  Martel,  who,  collecting  his 
forces,  met  Abddrahman  on  the  plains  of  Poictiers,  and,  after  six 
days'  skirmishing,  engaged  on  the  seventh  in  that  fearful  battle  that 
was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Europe.  In  the  light  skirmishing  the 
archers  of  the  East  maintained  the  advantage ;  but  in  the  close 
onset  of  the  deadly  strife,  the  German  auxiliaries  of  Charles,  grasp- 
ing their  ponderous  swords  with  "  stout  hearts  and  iron  hands"  stood 
to  the  shock  like  walls  of  stone,  and  beat  down  the  light  armed 
Arabs  with  terrific  slaughter.  Abdelrahman,  and,  as  was  reported 
by  the  monkish  historians  of  the  period,  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  *  of  his  followers,  were  slain.  The  Arabs  never  re- 
sumed the  conquest  of  Gaul,  although  twenty-seven  years  elapsed 
before  they  were  wholly  driven  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  Europe  to 
this  day  owes  its  civil  and  religious  freedom  to  the  victory  gained 
over  the  Saracens  before  Poictiers,  by  Charles,  the  Hammer^  which 
shattered  the  Saracen  forces. , 

38.  About  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Spain,  the  Saracens  made 
a  second  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reduce  the  Byzantine  capital; 
but  farther  east  they  were  more  successful,  and  extended  their  do- 
minion and  their  religion  into  Hindostan',"  and  the  frozen  regions 

1.  Toura  is  situated  between  the  rivers  Cher  and  Loire,  near  the  point  of  their  conflaeooe^ 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  miles  south-west  fh)m  Paris.  Tours  was  anciently  the  capital 
of  the  Tiwonety  conquered  by  Ceeaar  55  H.  C.  After  many  vicissitudes  it  fell  into  the  handi 
of  the  Plantageoets,  and  formed  port  of  the  English  dominions  till  1S04,  when  it  was  annexed 
to  the  French  crown.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

2.  Poictiers^  or  Poitiert,  (anciently  called  lAm6nwHy  and  afterward  Pietavi^)  sixty  milot 
■oath-west  fVom  Tours,  is  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Vienne.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  towns  of  Gaul ;  aud  the  vestiges  of  a  Roman  palace,  an  aqueduct,  and  an  amphitlie- 
want  •re  still  visible.  Besides  the  celebrated  defeat  of  the  Saracens  in  732,  Poictiers  Is  mem- 
orable tor  the  signal  victory  obtained  in  its  vicinity  Sept.  19th,  135G,  by  an  English  army 
eonunandod  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  over  a  vastly  superior  French  force  commanded  Hy 
king  John.    (See  p.  300.    Jtfap  No.  XHI.) 

a.  Hindo»tan\  a  vast  triangular  country  beyond  the  Indus,  and  south  of  the  Himalaya 
moontaioe— the  country  of  the  Hindoos~-has  no  authentic  early  history,  although  there  is  evi- 
deoee  to  show  that  it  was  one  of  the  eariy  seats  of  Eastern  civilization.  The  incursion  of  Al- 
exander (325  B.  C.)  first  made  Hindostan'  known  to  the  European  world.  In  the  eariy  port  of 
the  11th  century  it  was  repeatedly  invaded  by  the  Moham'  medans  of  Afl^banislan,  who,  1b 

a.  Tb\»  was  probably  the  whole  number  of  the  Mussulman  force,  not  the  number  slain.  Sot 
^Jrlohton'ft  A.-abia,  i.  40S,  Note. 

b.  Charlee  wielded  a  huge  mace;  and  the  epithet  of  **le  martel,**  or  **the  Hammei^  U  ei 
pNMive  of  tie  resistless  force  with  which  he  dealt  his  blows. 
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of  Tartarj.  ]>ut  ihe  animosities  of  contending  sects,  domestic  broils, 
revolts,  assassinations,  and  civil  wars,  had  long  been  weakening  ikt 
central  power  which  held  together  the  unwield}'  Saracen  empire; 
and  before  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  the  civil  power  of  th« 
central  caliphate  had  broken  into  fragments,  although  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  religion  of  the  Prophet  still  maintained  its  ascendancy 
in  all  the  regions  that  had  once  adopted  the  Moslem  faith. 

39.  We  have  thus  briefly  traced  the  history  of  the  rise  and  es* 
tablifihment  of  the  civil  power  and  the  religion  of  the  Saracens,  and 
their  progress  until  effectually  checked  by  the  arms  of  the  Franks 
and  their  confederates  on  the  plains  of  Poictiers.  The  power  which 
thus  obtrudes  upon  our  view,  as  the  "bulwark  and  defence  of  Christ- 
ondom,  is  the  one  that  next  prominently  occupies  the  field  of  History, 
while  that  of  the  Saracens,  weakened  and  distracted  by  its  divisions, 
declines  in  historical  interest  and  importance. 

40.  The  origin  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks  is  generally  traced 

back  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  prior  to  the  defeat 

MONARCHY   of  thc  Saraccus  by  Charles  Martel,  about  the  era  of  the 

OP  THE      downfall  of  the  Western  empire  of  the  Romans.     It  is 

PRANKS  ^^  _— 

said  that  the  Germanic  tribes  of  the  Franks  or  Free- 
men, occupied,  at  this  early  period,  four  cities  in  north-eastern  or 
Belgic  Gaul,  viz. : — Toumai,'  Cambray,'  Terouane,*  and  Cologne,* 
which  were  governed  by  four  separate  kings,  all  of  whom  ascribed 
their  origin  to  Merovseus,  a  half  fabulous  hero,  whose  rule  is  dated 
back  a  century  and  a  half  earlier.     Of  the  four  kings  of  the  Franks, 

1103,  made  Dellii  their  capitaL  In  1225  the  country  was  conquered  by  Baber,  the  fiOh  in  dft> 
iceut  flrom  '^Timour  the  Tartar;*'  and  with  him  b^(an  a  race  or  Mogul  princeii.  Arungzebei» 
who  died  in  1707,  was  the  greatest  of  the  Mogul  sovereigns.  The  discovery  of  a  passage  to 
India,  by  way  of  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  opened  the  country  to  a  new  and  more  formidable 
race  of  conquerors.  The  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  the  French,  obtained  possession  of  por> 
lions  of  the  Indian  terrilory ;  but  in  the  end  they  were  overpowered  by  the  English,  who  hava 
ettablishcd  beyond  the  Indus  a  great  Asiatic  empire. 

1.  Tournay^  a  town  of  Belgium,  on  the  river  Scheldt,  (skelt)  forty-flve  miles  soutb-wost  ttom 
Brussels,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  north-east  from  Paris,  it  the  Civ'  itas  J^Tervi^rum  take* 
by  Julius  Caesar.  It  has  since  belonged  to  an  almost  infinite  number  of  masters.  (Map  No.  XV.) 

2.  Cambray  on  the  Scheldt,  (skelt)  is  thirty-three  miles  south  ih>m  Tounuiy.  It  was  a  city 
of  ooosiderable  importance  under  the  Romans,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  many  important 
events  in  modem  history.  It  was  long  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  fine  linens  and  lawns; 
whence  all  similar  fabrics  are  called,  in  Euglisti,  cambria,    (Map  No.  XV.) 

3.  Terouani  (ter-oo-an')  appears  to  have  l>een  west  fVom  Brussels,  near  Dimkirk. 

4.  Cologne  is  in  the  present  Prussia,  on  the  lef\  bank  of  the  Rhine,  one  hundred  and  twelre 
mUes  east  from  Brussels.  A  Roman  colony  was  planted  in  Cologne  by  Agrlpplna,  the  dani^ter  of 
Garman'  icus,  who  was  bom  there.    Hence  it  obtained  the  name  of  ^grippina  Col4mia  :  aftai^ 

'  I U  w  la  dlled  CoUnia^  or  **  the  colony,"  whence  the  U  rm  Cologne.    (Map  No.  X  ViU) 
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tbo  ambitiouB  Cloyis,<^  who  ruled  over  the  tribe  at  Toumoi  was  the 
most  powerful.  Being  joined  by  the  tribe  at  Cambray,  he  made 
war  upon  the  last  remains  of  the  Roman  power  in  Gaul ;  enlarged 
his  territory  by  conquest^  and  established  his  capital  at  Soissons.' 
(A.  I>.  484.)  At  a  later  period  he  transferred  the  seat  of  sovereignty 
to  Paris;"  (A.  D.  494)  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  511,  nearly 
the  half  of  modem  France,  embracing  that  portion  north  of  the  LoirCp 
was  comprised  in  the  monarchy  of  which  he  is  the  reputed  founder.** 

41.  Clovis,  like  many  of  tlie  barbarian  chiefs  of  that  period,  was 
a  nominal  convert  to  Christianity ;  and  being  the  first  of  his  nation 
who  embraced  the  orthodox  faith,  he  received  from  the  Gttulish 
clergy  the  title  of  most  Chnstian  king^  which  has  been  retained  by 
hb  successors  to  the  present  day.  But  his  religion,  a  matter  of  mere 
form,  seems  to  have  exerted  no  influence  in  restraining  the  natural 
ferocity  and  blood  thirstiness  of  his  disposition,  as  all  the  rival  mon- 
aorchs  or  chieftains  whom  he  could  conquer  or  entrap  were  sacrificed 
to  his  jealousy  and  ambition.  He  put  to  death  with  his  own  hand 
most  of  his  relations,  and  then,  pretending  to  repent  of  his  barbari- 
ty, he  offered  his  protection  to  all  who  had  escaped  the  massacre, 
hoping  thus  to  discover  if  any  survived,  that  he  might  rid  himself 
of  them  also. 

42.  The  descendants  of  Clovis,  who  are  called  Merovingians,  from 
tiieir  supposed  founder,  reigned  over  the  Franks  for  nearly  two  cen^ 
iuries  and  a  half;  but  the  repulsive  annals  of  this  long  and  barba 
rous  period  are  one  tissue  of  perfidy  and  crime.  It  was  usually  the 
first  act  of  a  monarch,  on  ascending  the  throne,  to  put  to  death  his 
brothers,  imcles,  and  nephews ;  and  thus  consanguinity  generally  led 
to  the  most  deadly  and  fatal  enmity.  These  murders  so  thinned  the 
race  of  Clovis  as  often  to  produce  the  reign  of  kings  under  age ; 

1.  S»i999nM^  (tooQhfong)  now  a  fortifled  town  on  the  river  Alsne,  sixty-eight  mileB  north' 
eut  Oom  Part's— nncionlly  ^Tuvivdunum^—yita  a  city  of  the  SmeatAnea^  in  Belglc  Gaul,  wh!rh 
nbmittod  to  Julius  Osar.  Iloro  Clovis  extinguished  the  last  remains  of  the  Western  empire 
by  his  victor>  over  thu  Roman  general  ^yAgritis.  The  town  tlien  became  the  capital  of  ilie 
Franks,  ajuL,  nf  erwunis,  or  a  kingdom  of  Us  own  name,  iu  iho  sixth  and  serenth  centuries. 
(Jfiz;iN'>.  Xiil.) 

2.  hnr^j^  lli«  metropolis  of  rnmco,  is  situ.'^ted  on  the  river  Seine,  (^anc)  one  hundred  and 
ten  mile^  tntiYft  Ms  mouth,  iumI  two  htmdrod  and  ten  miles  snuth-etist  fVom  London.  When 
Gaul  was  Invaded  by  Julius  Cipsar,  Parts,  then  called  Lvtetta^  was  the  chier  town  or  tbo 
Belgie  tribe  of  the  Par^^' /V,— whence  tlio  city  derives  its  modern  name.  It  was  at  Lul^tU 
Uimt  Julian  the  A(»osiuio  was  saluted  emperor  by  his  soldiers.    {Map  No.  XI II.) 

^■u  Tbo  Roma* I  corniption  of  Chlodwigf  or,  in  modora  German,  1«udwtg:  In  modcro  Fmoh 
i.^nis.— Sismoidiy  i.  175^  Note. 
b.  Bee  AVii#i  I'o,  Ntite,  p.  S73. 
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and  eventaallj  the  custom  was  established  of  electing  regents  or 
guardians  for  them,  who,  by  exercising  the  royal  functions  during  the 
minority  of  their  wards,  acquired  a  power  above  that  of  the  monarch 
himself  At  the  time  of  the  Saracen  invasion  of  France,  Charlee 
Martel  the  guardian  of  the  nominal  sovereign,  governed  France  with 
the  humble  title  of  mayor  or  duke.  His  son  Pepin  succeeded  him, 
and  during  the  minority  of  his  royal  ward,  the  imbecile  Childerio 
III.,  wielded  the  power,  without  assuming  the  name  and  honors  of 
royalty ;  but  at  length,  in  752,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  obtained  a 
decree  of  pope  Zachary  in  his  favor,  dethroned  the  last  of  the  Mero- 
vingian kings,  and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  in  the  presence  of 
the  assembled  nation,  the  first  monarch  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty. 
It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the  popes  first  exercised  the  authority 
of  enthroning  and  dethroning  kings. ^ 

43.  Of  the  reign  and  the  character  of  Pepin  we  know  little,  ex- 
cept that  he  exhibited  a  profound  deference  for  the  priesthood,  and 
was  engaged  in  a  long  struggle  Tith  the  former  German  allies  of  the 
Franks ;  and  that  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  768,  there  was  no 
portion  of  Ckul  that  was  not  subject  to  the  French  monarchy.  He 
divided  his  kingdom  between  his  two  sons,  Charles  the  elder,  usually 
called  Charlemagne,  and  Carloman  the  younger ;  to  the  former  of 
whom  he  bequeathed  the  western  portion  of  the  empire,  and  to  the 
latter,  the  eastern ;  but  as  Carloman  died  soon  after,  Charles  stripped 

1.  The  frequent  allnslons  made  In  hlstoiy  to  papal  authority  and  papal  aupremacy,  render 
nooeiaary  aome  explanation  of  the  growth  of  the  papal  power. 

The  word  popB  comes  fbom  the  Greek  word  papa^  and  signifies /atAer.  In  the  early  times  of 
Christianity  this  appellation  was  given  to  all  Christian  priests ;  but  daring  many  centuries  past 
it  has  been  appropriated  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  wtiom  the  Roman  Oatholios  look  upon  as  th» 
common  ftUher  of  all  Christians. 

Roman  Catholics  believe  that  Jesus  Cbrist  constituted  St.  Peter  the  chief  pastor  to  watch 
over  his  whole  flock  here  on  earth— that  he  is  to  have  succossors  to  the  end  of  time— and  that 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  elected  by  the  cardinals  or  chief  of  the  Romish  clergy,  are  his  legitimate 
Buccessors,  popes,  or  fathers  of  the  church,  who  have  power  and  Jurisdiction  over  all  CbrisUaaa, 
In  order  to  preserve  unity  and  purity  of  foith,  doctrine,  and  worship. 

During  a  long  period  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Rome,  the  bishops  of  Boom 
wore  merely  falkert  of  the  Churchy  and  possessed  no  temporal  power.  It  was  customary 
however,  to  consult  the  pope  in  temporal  matters ;  and  the  powerftd  Pepin  found  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  papal  decision  In  fiivor  of  dethroning  the  imbecile  Childeric,  and  inducing  th» 
pope  ti)  come  to  Paris  to  officiate  at  his  coronation.  Soon  after,  in  755,  Pepin  Unvested  the 
pope  with  the  exarchate  of  Raven'  na ;  and  It  is  at  this  point— the  union  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  Jurisdiction— that  the  proper  history  of  the  papacy  begins.  Chariemagne  and  sue- 
ceeding  princes  added  other  provinces  to  the  papal  government ;  but  a  long  struggle  for  su- 
premacy followed,  between  the  popesi  and  the  German  emperors ;  and  under  the  pontlflcata 
of  Gregory  Vlt,  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  claims  of  the  Ronmn  pontUBft 
to  wpremacy  over  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth,  were  boldly  asserted  at  the  baaii  ef  the  p(> 
Utical  qratem  of  the  papacy. 
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las  brother^s  widow  and  children  of  their  inheritance,  which  he  added 
to  hia  own  dominions. 

44.  The  first  acts  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  showed  the  wartior 
eager  for  conquest ;  for,  advancing  with  .an  army  beyond  the  Loire,^ 
he  compelled  the  Aquitdnians,  who  had  been  subdued  by  Pepin,  but 
bad  since  revolted,  to  submit  to  his  authority.  His  next  enemies 
were  the  Saxons,  who  bounded  his  dominions  on  the  north-east,  and 
whose  territories  extended  along  the  German  ocean  from  the  Elbe* 
to  the  Bhine.  While  all  the  other  German  tribes  had  adopted 
Christianity,  the  Saxons  still  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of  their  fathers ; 
and  it  was  both  the  desire  of  chastbing  their  repeated  aggressions, 
and  the  merit  to  be  derived  from  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
that  led  Charlemagne  to  declare  war  against  these  fierce  barbari- 
ana     (A.  D.  772.) 

45.  His  first  irruption  into  the  Saxon  territory  was  successful ;  for 
he  destroyed  the  pagan  idols,  received  hostages,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Weser'  concluded  an  advantageous  peace.  But  the  free  spirit  of 
the  Saxons  was  not  quelled :  again  and  again  they  rose  in  insurrec- 
tion, headed  by  the  famous  Witikind,  a  hero  worthy  of  being  the 
rival  of  Charlemagne ;  and  the  war  continued,  with  occasional  inter 
ruption,  during  a  period  of  thirty-two  years.  At  length,  however, 
peace  was  granted  to  Witikind,  who  received  baptism,  Charlemagne 
himself  acting  as  sponsor ;  and  Saxony  submitted  to  the  Frankish 
institutions,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Christianity.  A  few  years 
later  the  Saxon  youth,  who  had  taken  no  share  in  the  previous  con- 
flicts, arose  in  rebellion,  but  they  were  eventually  subjugated, 
(A.  P.  804,)  when  ten  thousand  of  their  number  were  transported 
into  the  country  of  the  Franks,  where  they  were  gradually  merged 
into  the  nation  of  their  conquerors.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
ravages  of  these  Saxon  wars  that  the  north  of  Germany  passed  from 
barbarism  to  civilization ;  for  monasteries,  churches,  and  bishoprics, 
immediately  sprung  up  in  the  path  of  the  conquerors ;  and  although 

1.  The  Loire^  (looor)  (anciently  Hg9r\  Is  Uio  principal  river  of  Franco,  thrQugh  the  central 
I»ar.  of  which  it  flows,  in  a  W.  direction  to  the  Atlantic.  Its  basin  comprises  nearly  one-foorth 
part  of  the  kingdom.  The  Loire  was  the  northern  boondary  of  the  country  of  the  Jiquittmians, 
The  early  seat  of  the  empire  of  Ctiarlemagne  was  tlierefore  north  of  \hib  Loire.  (Maf 
No.  Xin.) 

S.  The  Llbe^  (anciently  JiV  bit^  rishig  in  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  flows  north-wesl 
through  central  Europe,  and  enters  the  German  ocean,  or  North  sea,  at  the  southern  extranl^ 
of  Denmark.  This  stream  was  the  easternmost  extent  of  the  Germanic  expeditions  of  the  Ro> 
muia.    iMap  No.  XVIL) 

^i.  The  WtMtr^  (anciently  Visur'gisy)  a  rirer  of  Germany,  enters  the  north  sea  betdneen  th» 
nbe  on  the  east  and  the  Ems  on  the  west.    (Map  No.  XVIL) 
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the  religion  whioh  they  planted  was  superficial  and  corrupt,  they  tt 
least  diffused  some  respect  for  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 

46.  Soon  ifter  the  commencement  of  the  Saxon  wars,  Charle- 
magne found  another,  hut  less  formidable  enemy,  in  the  Lombards 
of  Italy.  The  Lombard  king  had  given  protection  to  the  widow  ol 
Carloman,  the  deceased  brother  of  Charlemagne,  and  had  required 
pope  Adrian  to  anoint  her  sons  as  kings  of  the  Franks ;  and  upon 
Adrian^s  refusal,  he  threatened  to  carry  war  into  his  little  territory 
of  a  few  square  miles  around  Borne.  The  pope  demanded  aid  from 
Charlemagne,  who,  assembling  his  warriors  at  Geneva,'  crossed  the 
Alps  into  Italy  and  compelled  the  Lombard  king,  Desiderius,  to 
shut  himself  up  in  his  capital  at  Pavia,^  which,  after  a  siege  of  six 
months,  surrendered.  Desiderius  became  prisoner,  and  was  sent  to 
end  his  days  in  a  monastery,  while  Charlemagne,  placing  the  iron 
crown  of  the  Lombards  upon  his  head,  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed king  of  Italy.     (774.) 

47.  A  few  years  after  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lom* 
bards,  Charlemagne  carried  his  conquering  arms  into  Spain,  whither 
he  had  been  invited  by  the  viceroy  of  Catal6nia,'  to  aid  him  against 
the  Moham'  medans.  (677-8.)  Pampeluna*  and  Saragos'  sa*  were 
dismantled,  and  the  Arab  princes  of  that  region  swore  fealty  to  the 
conqueror,  but  on  the  return  of  Charlemagne  across  the  Pyrenees, 
hb  rear  guard  was  attacked  in  the  famous  pass  of  Koncesvalles.*  and 

1.  Getuvoy  deacribed  by  Cfeaar  as  being  **•  the  frontier  town  of  the  AlIobr6giaiM,''  retahis  ito 
uncient  name.  It  is  on  Uie  Rhone,  at  the  Boath-westorn  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Genera, 
(anciently  J.,eman'  nus\  and  is  the  roost  populous  city  of  Switzerland.  In  the  year  45M  It  was 
taken  by  the  Durgun'  diaua,  and  became  their  capital.  It  afterwards  belonged,  sucoesslvoly,  to 
the  Oa'  trogoths  and  Franks,  and  also  to  the  second  kingdom  of  Bur'  gundy.  On  tlie  (all  of  the 
latter  it  was  governed  by  its  own  bishops;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  bishope 
were  expelled,  and  Genera  became  a  republic.    (Maps  No.  XIV.  and  XVIL) 

2.  PAvia,  (anciently  TVcinMin,)  is  situated  on  the  Ticino  (anciently  Ticinus,)  north  of  the  Po^ 
and  twenty  miles  south  (Inom  Milan.  P&via  has  sustained  many  sieges,  but  is  principally  die- 
t  ingulshod  A>r  the  great  battle  fought  in  iu  vicinity  Feb.  S4ih,  1525.    See  p.  337.    (Map  No.  XVTI.} 

3.  Cataldnia  was  the  north-western  province  of  Spain.  It  was  successively  subject  to  the 
Romans,  Goths,  and  Moors ;  but  in  the  8th  and  0th  centuries,  in  connection  with  the  adjoining 
French  province  of  Rous'  sillon,  it  became  an  Independent  State,  subject  to  the  counts  or  earis 
of  Barcelona.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

4.  Pampeluna,  a  foriifled  city  of  Spain,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Pompey  after  the  d» 
feat  of  Serlurius,  (see  p.  176,)  is  a  short  distance  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  forty  miles  from 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.    It  was  the  capital  of  tliekbigdom,  now  province,  of  Navarre.    (Jlfa;»No.XIII.) 

5.  Saragos'  sa^  (ancieulty  Caesar  Augusta)  situated  in  a  flne  plain  on  the  Fbro,  (anciently 
Ihhmsj)  is  etghty-seveu  railss  south-east  from  Pampeluna.  It  is  a  very  aucient  city,  and  Is 
•aid  to  have  been  founde'l  by  the  Phcenlcians  or  Carthaginians.  Julius  Cwsar  greatly  enlarged 
tt,^and  Augustas  gave  it  the  name  of  Casaar  Augrista,  with  the  privileges  of  a  free  colony. 
{Map  ^o.\m.)  # 

6  RoncesvaUes  (Ron'sa-val)  is  about  twenty  milos  north-east  from  Pampeluna.  [Map  No.  XIII^ 
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enibely  out  to  pieces.     Poesy  and  fable  have  combined  to  render 
memorable  a  defeat  of  which  history  has  preserved  no  details. 

48.  After  Charlemagne  had  extended  his  empire  over  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  minor  conquests  easily  followed ;  and  maoy  of 
the  other  surrounding  nations,  or  rather  tribes,  fell  under  his  p  ower, 
or  solicited  his  protection.  Thus  the  dominion  of  the  Franks  pene- 
trated into  Hungary,  and  advanced  upon  the  Danube  as  far  as  the 
frontiers  of  the  Greek  empire.  A  conspiracy  in  Home  having  forced 
tiie  pope  to  seek  the  protection  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  year  800 
ihe  latter  visited  Rome  in  person  to  punish  the  evil  doers.  While 
he  was  there  attending  services  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  at  the  Christ- 
mas festival,  the  gratified  pontiff  placed  upon  his  head  a  crown  of 
gold,  and,  in  the  formula  observed  for  the  Roman  emperors,  and 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  saluted  him  by  the  titles  of 
Emperor  and  Augustus.  This  act  was  considered  as  indicating  the 
revival  of  the  Empire  of  the  West,  after  an  interruption  of  about 
three  centuries. 

49.  Charlemagne,  a  king  of  the  German  Franks,  was  thus  seated 
on  the  throne  of  the  Caesars.  Nor  was  the  circumstance  of  liis  re 
oeiving  the  imperial  crown  unimportant,  as  by  the  act  he  declared 
himself  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Roman  civilization,  and  not 
of  the  barbarism  of  its  destroyers.  In  Italy,  Charlemagne  sought 
teachers  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  public  schools  throughout 
his  dominions:  he  encouraged  literature,  and  attempted  to  revive 
commerce ;  and  his  capital  of  AixlaChapelle*  he  so  adorned  with 
sumptuous  edifices,  palaces,  churches,  bridges,  and  monuments  of  art, 
as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  city.  By  the  wisdom  of 
his  laws,  and  the  energy  which  he  displayed  in  executing  them,  he 
established  order  and  regularity,  and  gave  protection  to  all  parts  of 
his  empire.  But  with  all  the  greatness  of  Charlemagne,  his  private 
life  was  not  free  from  the  stain  of  licentiousness ;  and  where  his 
ambition  led  him  he  was  unsparing  of  blood.  He  caused  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  imprisoned  Saxons  to  bo  beheaded  in  one  day,  aa 
a  terrible  example  to  their  countrymen,  and  as  an  act  of  retribution 
for  an  army  which  he  had  lost ;  and  as  a  right  of  conquest  he  de- 
nounced the  penalty  of  death  against  those  who  refrised  baptism,  or 
whD  even  cat  flesh  during  Lent.     Still  his  long  reign  is  a  brilliant 

L  Atx4a-0k%pelU  (arla-akapiHl')  ttie  fkrorite  residence  of  caiarlemagne,  Is  an  old  and 
IreU-buiU  dtj  af  Pranian  Germany,  west  of  the  Rhine,  and  seventy-eight  milet  east  from 
(JIfVt  No.  Xm.  and  XVIIJ 
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period  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages ; — the  moi  e  iirteresting,  from 
ike  preceding  ohaos  of  disorder,  and  the  disgraces  and  miseries  which 
followed  it ; — ^resembling  the  coarse  of  a  meteor  that  leaves  tho  dark- 
ness still  more  dreary  as  it  dysappears. 

50.  The  posterity  of  Charlemagne  were  unequal  to  the  task  of 
preserving  the  empire  which  he  had  formed,  and  it  speedily  fell 
asunder  by  its  own  weight  To  the  mutual  antipathies  of  different 
races, — ^the  German  on  the  one  side,  including  the  Franks,  knit  to* 
gether  by  their  old  Teutonic  tongue, — ^and  the  nation  of  mingled 
Gallic,  Roman,  and  Barbarian  origin,  on  the  other,  which  afterwards 
assumed  the  name  of  Franks,  and  gave  to  their  own  country  the 
appellation  France, — ^was  added  the  rivalry  of  the  Garlovingian 
princes;  and  about  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne 
(A.  D.  814),  at  the  close  of  a  period  of  anarchy  and  civil  war,  the 
empire  was  divided  among  his  descendants,  and  out  of  it  were  con- 
stituted tho  separate  kingdoms, — France,  (Germany,  and  Italy- 
(A.  D.  843.)» 

51.  The  motive  that  led  the  Carlovingian  princes  to  put  an  end 
to  their  unnatural  wars  with  each  other,  was  the  repeated  invasion 
of  the  coasts  of  France  and  Germany  by  piratical  adventurers  from 
the  north,  called  Northmen  or  Danes,  a  branch  of  the  great  Teutonic 
race,  who,  issuing  from  all  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  annually  ravaged 
the  coasts  of  their  more  civilized  neighbors, — and,  by  hasty  incur- 
sions,  even  pillaged  the  cities  &r  in  the  interior.  During  more  than 
a  century  these  Northern  pirates  continued  to  devastate  the  shores 
of  Western  Europe,  particularly  infesting  the  coasts  of  Britain, 
Treland,  and  France. 

52.  In  the  meantime  central  Europe  became  a  prey  to  the  Hun- 
garians, a  warlike  Tartarian  tribe,  whose  untamed  ferocity  recalled 
the  memory  of  At'  tila.  The  Saracens  also,  masters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, kept  the  coasts  of  Italy  in  constant  alarm,  and  twice  in- 
sulted and  ravaged  the  territory  of  Rome.  Amid  the  tumult  hnd 
confusion  thus  occasioned,  European  society  was  imdergoing  a 
change,  from  the  absolutism  of  imperial  authority  to  tho  establish- 
ment of  numerous  dukedoms,  having  little  more  than  a  nominal  de- 
pendence upon  the  reigning  princes.  Power  was  transferred  from 
the  palace  of  the  king  to  the  castle  of  the  baron ;  and  for  a  time 
European  history, — ^that  of  France  in  particular — ^is  occupied  vrith 
the  annals  of  an  intriguing,  factious,  aspiring  nobility,  rather  than  , 

s.  By  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  Aug.  lltb,  843. 
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with  those  of  monarch s  and  the  people.  From  the  confusion  inci- 
dent to  sach  a  state  of  society  we  torn  to  the  neighboring  island  of 
Britam,  where,  a  few  years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne,  the  immortal  Alfred  arose,  drove  back  the  tide  of  bar- 
barian conquest,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  those  laws  and  institu* 
tions  which  have  rendered  England  the  most  enlightened  and  most 
powerful  of  tho  nations  of  Europe. 

53.  We  have  mentioned  that,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, the  Saxon  tribes  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  liad  made  them- 
selves mast^s  of  the  southern  and  more  fertile  provinces        yj„ 

of  Britain.  After  having  extirpated  the  ancient  British  xnglibh 
population,  or  driven  it  into  Cornwall  and  Wales  on  the  ^*8^*^- 
western  side  of  the  island,  the  kindred  tribes  of  the  Angles  and  Sax- 
ons, under  the  common  name  of  Anglo  Saxons,  established  in  England 
seven  independent  kingdoms,  which  are  known  in  history  as  the  Saxon 
.  Heptarchy.  The  intricate  details,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  them,  of  the 
history  of  these  kingdoms,  are  uninteresting  and  unimportant ;  and 
from  the  period  of  the  first  inroads  of  the  Saxons  down  to  the 
time  of  the  coronation  of  Alfred  the  Great  in  872,  the  chronicles  of 
Britain  present  us  with  the  names  of  numerous  kings,  the  dates  of 
many  battles,  and  frequent  revolutions  attended  with  unimportant 
results ; — the  history  of  all  which  is  in  great  part  conjectural,  and 
gives  us  little  insight  into  individual  or  national  character. 

54.  It  appears  that  about  the  year  597  Christianity  was  first  intro 
duced  into  England  by  the  monk  Augustine,  accompanied  by  forty 
missionaries,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  pope  Gregory  for  the  con 
version  of  the  Britons.  The  new  faith,  such  as  it  pleased  the  church 
to  promulgate,  being  received  cordially  by  the  kings,  descended  from 
them  to  their  subjects,  and  was  established  without  persecution,  and 
without  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  a  single  martyr.  The  religious 
seal  of  the  Anglo  Saxons  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  nations  of  tho 
eontinent ;  and  it  is  recorded  that,  during  the  Heptarchy,  ten  kings 
and  eleven  queens  laid  aside  the  crown  to<devote  themselves  to  a 
monastic  life. 

55.  In  the  year  827  the  several  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  Hep- 
tarchy wore  united  in  one  great  State  by  Egbert,  prince  of  the  Wes^ 
Baxon6,  an  ambitious  warrior,  who  exhibits  some  points  of  compari- 
son with  his  illustrious  cotemporary  Charlemagne,  at  whose  court  he 
had  spent  twelve  years  of  his  early  life.  The  Saxon  union,  under  tho 
firm  administralicn  of  Egbert,  promised  future  tranquillity  to  the  in 
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habitants  of  Bi itain  ;  but  scarcely  bad  a  regular  government  been  e^ 
tablisbed  when  the  piratical  Scandinavians,  known  .in  France  under 
the  name  of  Normans,  and  in  England  by  that  of  Danes,  landed  hi 
the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  after  a  bloody  battle  with  Eg- 
bert at  Charmouth  in  Dorsetshire,  made  good  their  retreat  to  their 
ships,  carrying  off  all  the  portable  wealth  of  the  district  (A.  D.  833.) 
I'his  was  the  beginning  of  the  ravages  of  the  Northmen  in  England; 
u\\d  they  continued  to  plunder  the  coasts  for  nearly  two  centuries. 

56.  From  the  death  of  Egbert  in  838,  to  the  aoces^ion  of  Alfred 
the  Qreat  in  871,  the  throne  of  England  was  occupied  by  four  Saxon 
princes  ;*  and  the  whole  of  this  period,  like  the  corresponding  one 
in  French  history,  is  filled  with  the  disastrous  invasions  of  the  Dano&^ 
In  the  course  of  a  single  year  nine  sanguinary  battles  were  fought 
between  the  Saxons  and  their  invaders ;  and  in  the  last  of  these  bat- 
tles king  Ethelred  received  a  wound  which  caused  his  death 
(871-2.)  His  brother  Alfred,  then  only  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  Ho  had  served  with  distinction  in  the 
numerous  bloody  battles  fought  by  his  brother ;  but  on  his  accession 
he  found  nearly  half  the  kingdom  in  the  possession  of  the  Danes ; 
and  within  six  years  the  almost  innumerable  swarms  of  these  in- 
vaders struck  such  terror  Into  the  English,  that  Alfred,  who  strove  to 
assemble  an  army,  found  himself  suddenly  deserted  by  all  his  war 
riors. 

o7.  Obliged  to  relinquish  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  to  seek 
shelter  from  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  he  disguised  himself  und^ 
the  habit  of  a  peasant,  and  for  some  time  lived  in  the  cottage  of  a 
goatherd,  known  only  to  his  host,  and  regarded  by  his  hostess  as  au 
inferior,  and  occasionally  intrusted  by  her  with  the  menial  duties  of 
the  household.  It  is  said  that,  as  he  was  one  day  trimming  his  ar- 
rows by  the  'fire-side,  she  desired  him  to  watch  some  cakes  that  were 
baking,  and  that  when,  forgetting  his  trust,  he  suffered  them  to  bom, 
she  severely  upbraided  him  for  his  n^lect  Afterwards,  retiring 
with  a  few  faithful  followers  to  the  marshes  of  Somersetshire,  Im 
built  there  a  fortress,  whence  he  made  occasional  successful  sallioB 
upon  tiie  Danes,  who  knew  not  from  what  quarter  the  blow  came. 
While  his  very  existence  was  unsuspected  by  the  enemy,  under  the 

s.  EthelwoK;  Ethelbald,  Ethelbert,  and  Ethelred. 

b.  As  the  lenn  Jfarmans  was  at  a  tater  period  excludvely  appropriated  to  that  branch  of  th« 
Seanirniavianfl  which  aeUled  In  Normandy,  we  aball  follow  the  English  wrltort  aiui  apply  Um 
term  Dane*  to  those  barbarians  of  the  same  Ikraily  who  so  long  ravaged  the  Kn^Hdi  coasta. 
t  iboald  Doi  be  foivottei:  by  tbe  reader  that  Che  Saxous  also  were  of  Scandinavian  origin 
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disguise  of  a  harper  he  visited  tneir  camp,  where  his  musical  skill 
obtained  for  him  a  welcome  reception,  and  an  introduction  to  the 
tent  of  the  Danish  prmce,  Gu thrum.  Here  he  spent  three  days,  wit- 
nessed the  supine  security  of  the  enemy,  thoroughly  examined  the 
camp  and  its  approaches,  and  then  went  to  meet  his  countrymen,  for 
whom  he  had  appointed  a  gathering  in  Selwood  forest.* 

58.  The  Saxons,  inspired  with  new  life  and  courage  at  the  sight 
of  their  beloved  prince,  whom  they  had  supposed  dead,  fell  upon  the 
tmsuspecting  Danes,  and  cut  nearly  all  of  them  to  pieces.  (A.  D.  878.) 
Outhrum,  and  the  small  band  of  followers  who  escaped,  were  soon 
besieged  in  a  fortress,  where  they  accepted  the  terms  of  peace  that 
were  offered  them.  Guthrum  embraced  Christianity;  the  greater 
part  of  the  Danes  settled  peaceably  on  the  lands  that  were  assigned 
them,  where  they  soon  intermingled  with  the  Saxons ;  while  the  more 
turbulent  spirits  went  to  join  new  swarms  of  their  countrymen  in 
their  ravages  upon  the  French  and  German  coasts.  The  shores  of 
England  were  unvisited,  during  several  years,  by  the  enemy,  and 
Alfred  employed  the  interval  of  repose  in  organizing  the  future  de- 
fence of  his  kingdom.  In  early  life  he  had  visited  Italy,  and  seen 
the  Greek  and  Roman  galleys,  which  were  greatly  superior  to 
the  Danish  unarmed  vessels,  that  were  fitted  only  for  transport. 
Alfred  now  formed  a  navy ;  and  his  vessels  never  met  those  of  the 
Danes  without  the  certain  destruction  of  the  latter. 

59.  The  Danes,  however,  who  had  settled  in  England,  still  occu- 
pied the  greater  part  of  the  country,  so  that  the  acknowledged  sov- 
ereignty of  Alfred  did  not  extend  over  any  of  the  countries  north 
ward  of  the  city  of  London, — and  fifteen  years  after  the  defeat  of 
Guthrum,  Hastings,  another  celebrated  Danish  chief,  threatened  to 
deprive  the  English  king  of  the  limited  possessions  which  he  still  re- 
tained. After  having  plundered  all  the  northern  provinces  of  France, 
Hastings  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Kent  with  three  hundred  and 
thirty  sail,  and  spreading  his  forces  over  the  country,  committed  the 
most  dreadful  ravages.  (A.  D.  893.)  The  Danes  in  the  northeru 
parts  of  England  joined  him ;  but  they  were  everywhere  defeated, 
and  eventually  Hastings  withdrew  to  his  own  country,  taking  back 
with  him  the  most  warlike  portion  of  the  Danish  population,  from  the 
English  channel  to  the  frontiers  of  Scotland,  after  which  the  whole 
of  England  no  longer  hesitated  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Al- 
fred, although  his  power  over  the  Danish  population  in  the  northern 

a.  AtBrlxtoo,OQttiebord«rtof  tbeforeitilnWUtthhw.    WUtahire  beast  of  SomerMW 
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put  of  tho  kingdom  was  still  little  more  than  nominal.  He  died 
after  a  reign  cf  twentj-nine  years  and  a-half,  having  deservedly  at- 
tained the  appellation  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  the  title  of  founder 
of  the  English  monarchy.     (A.  D.  901.) 

60.  To  Alfred  the  English  ascribe  the  origin  of  many  of  those  in- 
stitutions which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  their  nation's  prosperity  and 
renown.  As  the  founder  of  tho  English  navy,  he  planted  the  seeda 
of  the  maritime  power  of  England :  with  him  arose  tho  grandeur 
%nd  prosperity  of  London,  the  place  of  the  assembling  of  the  national 
parliament  or  body  of  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  burghers,  or  depo- 
ties  from  the  English  burghs,  or  associations  of  freemen  :  ho  made  a 
collection  of  the  Saxon  laws,  to  which  he  added  others  framed  or 
sanctioned  by  himself;  ho  reformed  the  Saxon  division  of  the  country 
into  counties  and  shires ;  divided  the  citizens  into  corporations  of 
tons  and  hundreds,  with  a  regular  system  of  inspection  and  police, 
in  which  equals  exercised  a  supervision  over  equals ;  and  in  the  mode 
which  he  adopted  of  settling  controversies,  we  trace  the  first  indica- 
tions of  the  glory  of  the  English  judiciary — the  trial  by  jury.  Tho 
cultivation  of  letters,  which  had  been  interrupted  at  the  first  inva- 
sion of  the  then  barbarous  Saxons,  was  revived  by  Alfred,  who  was, 
himself,  the  most  learned  man  in  the  kingdom :  he  founded  schools 
at  Oxford — the  germ  of  tho  celebrated  university  of  that  name; 
and  he  set  aside  a  considerable  portion  of  his  revenues  for  the  pay* 
ment  of  the  salaries  of  teachers.  The  character  of  Alfred  is  almost 
imrivalled  in  the  annals  of  any  age  or  nation ;  and  in  the  details  of 
his  private  life  we  cannot  discover  a  vice,  or  even  a  fault,  to  stain  or 
sully  the  spotlcssness  of  his  reputation. 


SECTION    II. 

QSMSEAL  HT8TORT   DURING  THE  TENTH,   KLEYENTH,  TWELRn,    iND  TBU*    • 

TBENTH  centuries:   A.  D.  900  TO  ISOO  =  400  tears. 
T.  COMPLETE  DISSOLUTION  OP  THE  BONDS  OP  SOCIETY. 

ANALYSIS.  1.  Causes  of  tho  coMrusioN  or  Historic  materials  at  this  period.— 3:  t^TATE 
or  rnc  Sara-ckn  WORLD.  [Bagdad.  Cor'dova.  Khorassaa'.]— 3.  Tin  Btzantinr  CMnBt. 
Turkish  iurosions  and  oonquesia.  [Georgia.]— 4.  Tho  divisions  of  tho  Corlovingian  empire 
CoifoiTioN  or  Italy.  Bereoger  dulte  of  Friiill.  rriiico  of  Burgundy.  Hugh  count  of  Pw 
Trace.  Surrender  of  the  kingdom  U*  Olho.  [Friuli.  Switzerland.  ProTence.]^S.  Italjr  uadar 
Uie  Goruuui  ouipen>c»,   CuelA  and  (jbil>eUijiee.    Duke5,  morquisos,  counts,  auU  {MvlalA 
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Petty  Italian  repvWes.— 6.  CoMiN  noif  or  Gbrmaht.  Itssbcdokedoma.  [Saxonj.  nmrbi'gUL 
Fraiic6iUa.  Bav&ria.~8uabia.  I^orraiDe.]  Encroaehroeiito  of  the  dnkea.  Reign  of  Conrad. 
Ueory  I.  of  Saxony.  Powers  of  the  Saxon  rulers.— 7.  Condition  or  Frakck.  Quo'lee  the 
Simple.  Other  prinoes.  Deposition  of  Charles.  p[VBni^arane  Burgundy.  Proveiioe.  BriU 
tany.]— ^  Settlement  of  the  Northmen  in  France.  [Normandy.]  Importance  of  (hla  eTenU— 
9.  The  counta  of  Paris.  Hugh  Capet.  [Rheims.]  SitoaUon  of  France  for  two  hundred  aad 
Pottj  years  after  the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet. 

IL  THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM ;  ailVALRY ;  AND  THE  CRUSADES. 

1.  Europe  in  the  central  period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Origin  of  the  Fbudai.  Ststkm.  Its 
4  umUon  and  importance.— 2.  Partition  of  lands  by  the  barbarians  who  oyerthrew  the  Roman 
•mpire.  Conditions  of  the  allotment.  Gradations  of  the  system.— 3.  Nature  of  the  estates 
ttius  obtained.  Crown  lands— how  disposed  of.  The  word  /nu^— 4.  The  feudal  system  In 
Ftance.  Chariemagne*s  efforts  lo  check  its  progress.  Elfeots  upon  the  nobility.  Growth  of 
the  power  of  the  nobles  after  the  overthrow  of  royal  authority.  Their  petty  sovereigntiea.— 5. 
Condition  of  the  allodial  proprietors.  They  are  forced  to  become  feudal  tMiants.— &  Legal 
qualities  and  results  that  grew  out  of  tlie  feudal  system.  Relioiti,  fines,  escheats,  aids,  want- 
ship  and  marriage.— 7.  The  feudal  government  in  its  beat  state.  Its  Influenee  on  the  character 
of  society.    General  ignorance  at  this  period.    Sentiments  of  independence  in  the  nobility. 

8.  Rise  of  Chivalry.  Our  first  notices  of  it.  Its  origin.— 9.  Its  rapid  spread,  and  its  good 
eifeets.- 10.  Its  spirit  based  on  noble  impulses.  Extract  flrom  Hallam :  From  James.  Cus- 
toms and  peculiarities  of  chivahry.  Who  were  members  of  the  institution.- 11.  The  professioo 
of  arms  among  the  Germans.  Education  of  a  knight.  The  practice  of  knight-errantry.— 1? 
Extent  of  chivalry  in  the  11th  century.    Its  spirit  led  to  the  crusades. 

Origin  or  thr  Crusadkb.— 13.  Pilgrimages  lo  Jerusalem.  General  expectation  of  the  hp- 
proaching  eud  of  the  worid.~14.  Extortion  and  outrage  practiced  upon  the  pilgrims.  Horror 
and  indignation  excited  thereby  in  Europe.  The  preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  [Amiens.]- 
15.  The  councils  of  Placentia  and  Clermont.  [Piacentia  and  Clermont.]  Gathering  of  the 
crusaders  for  Uie  First  Crusadr.— 16.  Conduct  and  fkte  of  the  (bremost  bands  of  the  cru- 
aaders.  The  genuine  army  of  the  crusade.  [Bouillon.}— 17.  Conduct  of  Alexius,  emperor  of 
Constantinople.  His  proposals  spurned  by  the  cmsadera.- 18.  Number  of  the  crusaders  col- 
lected In  Asia  Minor.  First  encounter  with  the  Turks.  [Nice.  Blthyn'ia.  R6um.]  The 
march  to  Syria.  [Dorilie'  nm.]— 19.  The  siege  and  capture  of  Antioch.  The  Persian  and 
Turkish  hosts  defeated  before  the  town.— 3().  Civil  wars  among  the  Turks.  The  caliph  of  Egypt 
takes  Jerusalem.  Proposal  to  unite  his  forces  with  the  Christians  rejected.— 31.  March  of  the 
crusaders  to  Jerusalem.  [Mt  Lib'  anus.  Trip'  olL  Tyre.  Acre.  C»sar^a.]  Transports  of 
Che  Christians  on  the  first  view  of  the  city.  Attack,  and  repulse.— 22.  Capture  of  Jerusalem. 
Acts  of  veneration  and  worship.  Reception  given  to  Peter  the  Hermit.  His  ultimate  fbte.— 
a.  The  new  govemmem  of  Jerusalem.  Minor  Christian  States.  Defenceless  state  of  Jeruaik 
lem  under  Godfrey.  Continued  pilgrimages.  Orders  of  knighthood  established  at  Jerusalem. 
The  noted  valor  of  the  knights. 

24.  Oontfaiued  yearly  emigration  of  pilgrim  warriore  to  the  Holy  Land.  Six  principal  oru* 
lades.  Their  general  character.— 25.  The  Skcond  Crusadr.  The  leading  army  under  Conrad. 
The  army  of  French  and  Germans.— 26.  Jerusalem  taken  by  Saladiu.  The  Third  Crusade- 
Fate  of  the  German  emperor.  Successes  of  the  French  and  English.  Return  of  Philip. 
Richard  concludes  a  truce  with  Saladiu.  [Ascalon.]— 27.  The  Fourtu  Crdsaok,  led  by  Bonl- 
kee.  The  crusaders  take  Zara,  and  conquer  Constantinople.  No  benefit  to  PalesiJne.  [BlonU 
■errat.  Zara.]— 28.  The  Firm  Crusadk.  Partial  successes,  and  final  min,  of  the  expediUcm. 
[Ilamletta.]  Expedition  of  the  German  emperor,  Frederic  IL  Treaty  with  the  sultan,  by 
whldi  Jemsalem  Is  yl^ded  to  the  Christians.  Jerusalem  again  taken  by  the  sultan,  but  re* 
itored. 

29.  Ootemporary  events  In  northern  Asia.  Tartar  Conqubsts  in  Asia  and  in  Eon>pe. 
[China.  Russia.  Kiev.  Moscow.]  Alarm  of  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe.  Recall  of  the 
eonquering  hoidcs.— 30.  The  Corasmins.  They  overrun  Syria  and  take  Jenualem,  but  are 
ioally  expelled  by  the  united  Turks  and  Christians.— 31.  The  Sixth  Crusadr,  led  by  Louia 
DC,  who  attacks  Egypt.  The  second  crusade  of  Louis.  Attack  upon  Carthage.  Result  of  the 
expedition.— 32.  Acre,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Christians  in  Syria,  taken  by  the  Turks,  1^1 
Semlia  of  the  Crusades. 
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m.  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

1.  Our  last  reference  to  the  history  of  England.  The  present  continaatton.— 2.  Condition  of 
England  aptkr  thk  death  op  Alprkd.  England  during  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.  Maaeaert 
of  the  Danes.  Effects  of  this  impolitic  measure.  Canute.  Recall  of  Ethelred.  Edmund 
Ironside.  Canute  sole  monarch.— 3.  His  conciliatory  policy.  His  vast  possessions.  Cliarnctor 
of  his  administration  of  the  government. — 4.  Harold  and  Hardicanute.  The  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.  Events  that  disturbed  his  roign.  Accession  of  Harold.  'Hie  Norman 
Conquest.  [Sussex.  Hastings.]— 5.  Gradual  conquest  of  ah  England.  William's  treatment 
of  his  conquered  subjects.— 6.  The  feudal  system  in  EngUmd.  The  Doomsday  Book.  Soxoui 
and  Normans.— 7.  Reigns  of  William  Rufus,  and  Henry  I.— 8.  Usurpation  and  reign  of  Slepheo. 
Buuy  II.  [PlantageneU] — 9.  Henry's  extensive  possessions.  Rkouction  op  Ireland.  [His> 
tcry  of  Ireland.]  The  troubles  of  Henry's  reign.— JO.  Reign  of  Richard,  the  Lion  Hearled. — IL 
Beign  of  John,  sumamed  Lackland.  Loss  of  his  continental  possessions.  Quarrels  with  the 
pope:— with  the  borons.  Magna  Ckarta,  Civil  war,  and  death  of  John.— 12.  The  long  reign 
of  Henry  III.  His  difficulties  with  the  barons.  First  germs  of  popular  representation.  1SL 
The  reign  of  Edward  I.  Subjugation  op  Walks.  [History  of  Wales.]- 14.  Relaiions  be- 
tt/een  Hnglani  and  Scotland.  The  princess  Margaret. — 15.  Baliol  and  Bnice.  Beginning  of 
tiie  Scottish  wars.  Submission  of  Baliol.  [Dunbar.]— 16.  William  Wallace  recovers  Scot- 
land, but  Is  defeated  at  Falkirk.  [Stirling.  Falkirk.]  Fate  of  Wallace.— 17.  Robert  Bruce 
crowned  king  of  Scotland.    Edward  II.  defeated  by  him.    [Scone.    Bannockbum.] 

18.  Northern  nations  of  Europe  during  this  period.  Wars  between  the  Moors  and  Christlant 
in  the  Spanish  peninsula.    Final  overthrow  of  the  Saracen  power  in  the  peninsula. 

1.  Complete  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  society. — 1.  The  tenth 
century  brings  us  to.  the  central  period  of  what  has  been  denomi- 
nated the  Middle  Ages.     The  history  of  the  known  world  presents 

I  CONFUSION  ^  S^^^^T^  confusion  and  discordance  of  materials  at  this 
OF  HISTORIC  than  at  any  preceding  epoch ;  for  at  this  time  we  have 
MATERIALS.  jjgit}iej.  ^  gTcat  empire,  like  the  Grecian,  the  Persian,  or 
the  Roman ;  nor  any  great  simultaneous  movement,  like  the  mighty 
tide  of  the  barbarian  invasions,  to  servo  as  the  starting  and  the  re- 
turning point  for  our  researches,  and  to  give,  by  its  prominence,  a 
sort  of  unity  to  cotemporaneous  history ;  but  on  every  side  we  see 
States  falling  into  dissolution ;  the  masses  breaking  into  fragments ; 
dukes,  counts,  and  lords,  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  kmga  and 
emperors ;  cities,  towns,  and  castles,  declaring  their  independence  , 
and,  amid  a  general  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  society,  we  find 
almost  universal  anarchy  prevailing. 

2.  In  the  East,  the  empire  of  the  caliphs,  the  mighty  colossus  of 
Mussulman  dominion,  was  broken ;  the  Saracens  were  no  longer  ob- 
it THB  i^^^  ^^  terror  to  all  their  neighbors,  and  the  frequent 
SARACEN  revolutions  of  the  throne  of  Bagdad,^  the  central  seat 
WORLD.      Q^  ^YiQ  religion  of  the  prophet,  had  ceased  to  have  any 

1.  Bagdad,  a  famous  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,— long  the  chief  seat  of  Moslem  power  in  Aalo, 
^tbe  capital  of  the  Eastern  caliphate,  and  of  the  scientiflc  world  during  the  ^  Dark  Agea,"  it 
rituatrd  on  the  river  Tigris,  sixty-eight  miles  north  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 

Ilagdad  was  founded  by  the  caliph  Al-Mansour,  A.  D.  763,  and  la  said  to  have  bsen 
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influence  on  tne  rest  of  tlio  world.  About  tbe  middle  of  the  cigbtb 
century,  tbe  Moors  of  Spain  bad  separated  tbemsclves  from  their 
Eastern  brethren,  and  made  Cor'dova*  tbe  scat  of  their  dominion, 
and  little  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  later,  (A.  D.  1031) 
tbe  division  of  tbe  AVestern  Caliphate  into  a  great  number  of  small 
principalities,  which  were  weakened  by  civil  dissensions,  contributed 
to  the  enlargement  of  tbe  Christian  kingdoms  in  tbe  northern  part 
of  tbe  peninsula.  Soon  after  the  defection  of  tbe  Moors  of  Spain, 
an  independent  Saracen  monarchy  bad  arisen  in  Africa  proper :  this 
was  followed  by  tbe  establishment  of  new  dynasties  in  Egypt, 
KliorassanV  and  Persia ;  and  eventually,  in  tbe  tenth  century,  wo 
find  tbe  Caliphate  divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  States,  whose 
annals,  gathered  from  oriental  writers,  furnish,  amid  a  labyrinth  of 
almost  unknown  names  and  countries,  little  more  than  tbe  chronology 
of  princes,  with  tlie  civil  wars,  parricides,  and  fratricides  of  each 
reign.  Such  was  tbe  condition  of  that  vast  population,  comprising 
many  nations  and  languages,  which  still  adhered,  although  under  dif- 
ferent forms,  and  with  many  departures  from  tbe  originals,  to  the 
general  principles  of  the  moslem  faith. 

3.   Tbe  Byzantine  empire  still  continued  to  exist,  but  in  weakj^ess 
and  corrupVion.     "  P'rom  tbe  age  of  Justin'  ian,"  says  Gibbon,  "  it 

pally  fonned  out  of  the  rulus  of  Clos'iphon.  It  was  greatly  enlarged  and  adorned  hi  the 
grandsan  of  its  fonnder,  the  famous  Ilaroun-nl-Ruschid.  It  continued  to  flourish,  and  \o  hi. 
the  principal  seat  of  learning  ami  the  arts  till  1258,  when  Iloolaku,  grandson  of  Gongis  Khan, 
reduced  tiie  city  aUer  a  siege  of  two  months,  and  gave  it  up  to  plimder  and  massacre.  It  is 
said  that  the  number  of  tho  slain  in  the  city  alone  amoimted  to  eight  hundred  thousand.  Since 
that  event  Bagdad  has  witnessed  various  other  sieges  and  revolutions.  It  was  burnt  and 
plundered  by  the  ferocious  Timour  A.  D.  1401,  who  erected  a  pyramid  of  human  heads  on  it« 
rnlus.  In  1637  it  incurred  Die  vengeance  of  Amiirath  IV.,  the  Turlcish  sultan,  who  barbarously 
uuuMicred  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabilant<^  Since  that  period  the  once  illustrious  city,  now 
numbering  less  than  a  hundred  tliousaud  inhabitants,  has  been  degraded  to  the  scut  of  a  Turk 
Ml  pashalic  I'he  rich  merchants  and  the  beautiful  princesses  of  the  Arabi.in  Tales  have  all 
disappeared ;  hut  it  retains  Uio  tomb  of  the  charming  Zobeide,  the  roost  beloved  of  the  wivet 
of  IlarouD-ol-Rascliid,  and  can  still  boust  of  its  numerous  gardens  and  well  stocked  bazaars. 

1.  Orr'  dova^  a  city  of  Andalnsia  in  Spain,  is  situated  on  the  Guadalquiver,  one  hundred  and 
•igfaty<dve  miles  south-west  flrom  Madrid.  It*b  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Ro- 
mans,  under  whom  St  attained  to  great  distinction  as  a  rich  and  populous  city,  and  a  seat  of 
leoniing.  In  572  it  was  taken  by  the  Goths,  and  in  711  by  the  Moors,  under  whom  it  afler- 
wants  became  the  splendid  capital  of  the  **  Caliphate  of  tlie  West  ;**  but  with  the  extinction 
oT  tbe  Western  caliphate,  A.  D.  1031,  the  power  and  the  glory  of  Cor'dova  passed  away. 
Cdr'dova  continued  tnhea  separate  Moorish  kingdom  until  the  ye;ir  A.  D.  1236),  when  it  was 
taken  and  nlmost  wholly  destroyed  by  the  impolitic  zeal  of  FerdinamI  llf.  of  Castile.  It  has 
iiev«(r  since  recovo^ed  Us  previous  prosperity;  and  its  population  has  diminished  since  the  lltb 
centur>',  (torn  Ave  hundred  thousand  to  less  than  forty  thousimd.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

2.  KJiaraH»nn\  (the  "  region  of  the  sun,'')  is  a  nrodnce  of  Modem  Persia,  at  the  soutlheaslero 
extremity  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Inhabited  by  rersktns  proper.  Turkmans  and  Kurds.  Tbe  rt 
Ugion  ia  still  Mobam'  medan 
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WB8  sinkiDg  below  its  former  level :  the  powers  of  destraction  were 
in.  ram     ^^^^  active  than  ihose  of  improvemunt ;  and  the  oaUm- 

BTZANTiNE  ities  of  War  were  imbittered  by  the  more  permanent 
EMPIRE,  gyjjg  q£  Qjyjj  ^j^^  ecclesiastical  tyranny."*  It  was  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  separated  from  Western  Europe ;  its  re- 
lations, both  of  peace  and  war,  being  chiefly  with  the  Saracens,  who, 
in  the  period  of  their  conquests,  overran  all  Asia  Minor,  and  were 
forming  permanent  establishments  within  sight  of  Constantinople. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  however,  a  brief  display  of 
vigor  in  the  Byzantine  princes,  Niceph'  orus,  Zimisus,  and  Basil  II., 
repelled  the  Saracens,  and  extended  the  Asiatic  boundaries  of  the 
empire  as  far  south  as  Antioch,  and^castward  to  the  eastern  limits 
of  Armenia;  but  twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Basil  (1025) 
his  effeminate  successors  were  suddenly  assaulted  by  the  Turks  or 
Turcomans,  a  new  race  of  Tartar  barbarians  of  the  Mussulman  faith, 
whose  original  seats  were  beyond  the  Caspian  Sea,  along  the  northern 
boundaries  of  China.  During  the  first  invasion  of  the  Turks,  under 
their  leader  Togrul,  (1050)  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
Christians  were  sacrificed  to  tlie  religion  of  the  prophet  His  suc- 
cessor. Alp  Arslan,  the  "  valiant  lion,"  reduced  Georgia*  and  Arme- 
nia, and  defeated  and  took  captive  the  Byzantine  emperor  Kominos 
Diog'  enes ;  and  succeeding  princes  of  the  Turkish  tlirone  gathered 
the  fruits  of  a  lasting  conquest  of  all  the  provinces  beyond  the  Bos' 
poms  and  Hellespont. 

4.  Turning  to  the  West,  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  three 
^eat  divisions  of  the  empire  of  the  Carlo vingians — Italy,  Ghsrmany, 
and  Gaul, — ^we  find  there  but  the  wrecks  of  former  greatness.  In 
Italy,  the  dukes,  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  the  leaders  of 

IV.  CONDI-    ^"^^^s,  were  possessed  of  far  greater  power  than  the 

TioN  OF     reigning  monarch.     Having  for  a  long  period  perpotu- 

iTiLT.       ^^^  ^jj^jj.  ijjgnjijieg  jn  their  families,  they  had  bcoome 

in  fact  petty  tyrants  over  their  limited  domains ;  ever  jealous  of  the 

royal  authority,  and  dreading  the  loss  of  their  privileges,  they  oon- 

L  Oeorgia  is  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea,  feaTfng  CSreaasIa  on  tbo  north  and  Ar> 
m^f/ut.  on  the  scnth.  This  country  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  emptre  by  Pompcy,  In  the  j<ear 
Cf  B.  C.  During  the  Gth  and  7lh  centuries  it  was  a  theatre  of  contest  between  the  Greek  eni- 
pire  and  the  Persians.  In  the  8th  century  a  prince  of  the  Jewish  fkmilj  of  the  Bagrat'  ld«B  6^ 
tabtished  there  a  monarchy  which,  with  few  Interruptlona,  oontinned  fn  his  line  down  to  th« 
commencement  of  the  19th  century.  In  1801  the  emperor  Paul  of  Russia  declared  hlmaaH  il 
Uje  raqoeii  of  tho  Georgfaa  prince,  sorerelgn  of  Georgia. 

a.  Gibbon,  if.  1 
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ipirid  againat  their  soyereign  as  often  as  he  showed  an  ineUnation  to 
resGue  the  people  from  the  oppressive  exactions  of  their  masters.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century  they  arose  against  Berenger, 
duke  of  FriVili,'  who  had  been  proclaimed  king,  and  offered  the 
crown  to  the  prince  of  Bur'  gundy,  who  during  two  years  united  the 
government  of  Italy  to  that  of  Switzerknd.'  (923-925.)  Soon 
abandoning  him,  the  turbulent  nobles  elevated  to  the  throne  Hugh, 
count  of  Provence ;'  and  finally  Italy,  exhausted  by  the  animosities 
and  struggles  of  the  aristocracy,  made  a  voluntary  surrender  of  the 
kingdom  to  Otho  the  Great,  the  Saxon  prinoe  of  Germany,  who,  in 
the  year  962,  was  crowned  at  Milan  with  the  iron  crown  of  Lorn'* 
bardy,  and  at  Rome  with  the  golden  crown  of  the  empire. 

6.  During  several  succeeding  centuries  the  German  emperors  were 
nominally  recognised  as  sovereigns  of  the  greater  part  of  Italy ;  but 
as  they  seldom  crossed  the  Alps,  their  authority  was  soon  reduced 
to  a  mere  shadow  The  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Rome  were  op- 
posed to  those  of  the  German  princes ;  and  during  the  quarrels  that 
arose  between  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines,* — the  farmer  the  adherents 
of  Rome,  and  the  latter  of  Germany — Italy  was  thrown  into  the 
greatest  ^nfiision.  While  some  portions  were  under  the  immediate 
jurisdiction  of  the  German  emperor,  a  large  number  of  the  dukes, 
marquises,  counts,  and  prelates,  residing  in  their  castles  which  they 

1.  JHft/i  it  an  Ilallan  proTlnoe  at  Um  head  of  the  Adrlai'  to,  and  at  Uie  Dorth-eastem  «s 
nemltj  of  Italy. 

9L  Smiturland,  ancknXtj  eaOed  Helr^tia,  is  an  Inland  and  monntalnoofl  oonntiT  of  Europe^ 
baring  line  German  States  on  the  north  and  east,  Italy  on  the  south^  and  France  on  .ho  west. 
hollas  Cnsar  rednoed  the  Helr^tians  to  snbmission  15  years  B.  a ;  aAer  which  the  Romans 
Ibonded  in  it  several  flourishing  dties,  which  were  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  barbarians.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  oentnry  the  Durgun'  dlans  overran  the  western  part  of  Switzerland, 
nd  fixed  their  seats  aroond  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  and  theSaone. 
fHty  years  later  the  Alcman'nt  overran  the  eastern  part  of  Switserland,  and  a  great  part  of 
Germany,  overwhelming  the  monnments  of  Roman  power,  and  blotting  out  the  Christlauity 
which  Rome  had  planted.  At  the  dose  of  the  fifth  centory  the  Aleman'  ni  were  overthrown 
by  Clovis;— the  first  Boignn'dian  empire  iW  A.  D.  535;  and  fi>r  a  long  period  aAerward  Hel- 
T6tla  fbrmed  a  part  of  the  FVench  monarchy.  The  partition  of  the  dominions  of  Chariemagna 
threw  Switzerland  into  the  German  part  of  the  empire.  In  the  year  1307  the  three  foresi 
emtons,  I7rl,  Schwytz,  and  Untenralden,  entered  into  a  oonfbderaey  against  the  tyranny  of  th« 
Aostrian  boose  of  Hapuborg,  then  at  the  head  of  the  German  empire.  Other  cantons  firom 
time  to  time  Joined  the  league,  or  were  conquered  fh>m  Anstrla ;  bnt  It  was  not  till  the  time 
of  Napoleon  that  all  the  present  existing  cantons  were  brought  into  the  confederacy.  {Mt^ 
Ko.  XIV.  tan.  XVn.) 

3.  Fr9venety  see  p.  371. 

4  These  party  names,  d  iseare  in  origin,  were  imported  from  Germany.  In  the  wars  of 
i>Bderfe  Barbarossa,  (the  Redbeard,)  the  Chulfw  were  the  champions  of  liberty:  in  tb« 
cmsades  which  the  popes  directed  against  that  prince's  unftMrtnnate  descendanU  they  wera 
merely  the  partisans  of  the  t%urch.  The  name  soon  ceased  to  signify  prInolFles,  and  i 
■«*rvad  the  same  purpose  as  a  watchword,  or  the  color  of  a  standard. 
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had  strongly  fortifiei  against  the  depredating  hiroads  of  the  Normans^ 
Saracens,  and  Hungarians,  exercised  an  almost  independent  authority 
within  their  limited  domains ;  while  a  number  of  petty  republics,  the 
most  important  of  which  were  Venice,  Pisa,  and  Genoa,  fortifying 
their  cities,  and  electing  their  own  magistrates,  set  the  authority  of 
the  pope,  the  nobles,  and  the  emperor,  equally  at  defiance.  Such 
was  the  confused  state  of  Italy  in  the  central  period  of  the  Middlo 
Ages. 

6.  Germany,  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  under  the  rule 
of  a  minor,  Louis  IV.,  the  last  of  the  Carlovingian  family,  was  bar- 
V  CON-      ^ssed  by  frequent  invasions  of  the  Hungarians ;   while 
DiTioN  OP    the  six  dukedoms  into  which  the  country  was  divided, 
GERMANY,    ^j^. :  Saxouy,'  Thurin'  gia,'  Pranconia,*  Bavdr ia,*  Sudbia,* 
and  Lorraine,*  appeared  like  so  many  distinct  nations,  ready  to  de* 
clare  war  against  each  other.     The  dukes,  originally  regarded  as 
ministers  and  representatives  of  their  king,  had  long  been  encroach- 
ing on  the  royal  prerogatives,  and  by  degrees  had  arrogated  to  them- 
selves such  an  increase  of  power,  that  the  dignities  temporarily  con- 
ferred upon  them  became  hereditary  in  their  ^milies.     They  next 
seized  the  royal  revenues,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  people 

].  Vaxony,  tho  moBt  powcrf\il  of  Uie  nncient  duchies  or  Germany,  embmced,  nt  Uic  period 
or  its  greatest  devdopment,  the  whole  extent  of  northern  Germany  between  the  moutlia  of  tho 
RhUv*  and  the  Oder.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

S.  Thurin' j^ia  wa«  In  the  central  part  of  Germany,  west  of  Pmasian  Saxony.  In  the  1 3th 
century  it  was  subdivided  among  many  petty  princes,  and  incorporated  with  other  States,  after 
which  the  name  fell  gradually  into  disuse.  It  is  still  prcsenred,  in  a  limited  sense,  In  Um 
Thurin' ffian  forest,  a  hilly  and  woody  tract  in  the  interior  of  Gennuiiy,  on  the  northern  r)n- 
fines  of  Bavaria.    (Jfnp  No.  XVn.) 

3.  PraneSnia  was  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Maine,  and  is  now  included  mo«Uf 
within  the  limiU  of  Bavaria.    {Map  No.  XVU.) 

4.  ^AoArto— corapririiig  most  of  the  Vlndelicia  and  Nor*  icum  of  the  Romans,  is  a  country 
In  the  southern  part  of  Germany.  It  was  anciently  a  duchy— afterwards  an  electorate— and  hat 
now  the  ranic  of  a  kingdom.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

5.  Suibioj  of  which  Ulm  was  the  capital,  was  in  the  south-western  part  of  Germany,  well 
of  Bavaria,  and  norUi  of  Switzerland.  It  is  now  included  in  Baden,  Wurtemburg,  and  Bkavaria. 
(Map  No.  XVII.) 

6.  Ijorrairtt,  (German  I^tharing-ia^)  so  called  from  Lothaire  II.,  to  whom  this  jmrt  of  ths 
country  fell  in  the  division  of  the  empire  between  him  and  his  brothers  Louis  II.  and  C^arle«, 
In  the  year  854,  eleven  years  after  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  (see  p.  260,)  was  divided  into  Upper 
and  Lower  Lorraine,  and  extended  fTom  the  confines  of  Switzerland,  westward  of  tho  Kliine, 
to  its  mouths,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt.  (Skdt.)  A  part  of  the  I^wer  Lorraine  was  af< 
towards  embraced  in  the  French  pro\ince  of  Lorraine,  (see  Map  No.  XIII.,)  and  is  now  com- 
prised in  the  dcpnrimcnts  of  tho  Meuso,  tho  Vo^^gos,  the  Moaelle,  and  the  Meurthe.  Lonraine 
was  for  centuries  a  «ubj<M:t  of  dispute  between  Franco  and  (Jermany. 

The  relative  position  of  the  six  German  dutcedoms  was  therofore  as  follows:— Saxony  oceo- 
pied  the  northern  p'^rtions  of  Gcnuany ;  Thurin'  gia  and  Prancdula  thA  centre ;  Bavaria  the 
•Doth-eaaiem ;  BuAbia  the  souUt-western ;  and  Lormloe  the  north-western.  (Mapt  No.  XII L 
Hid  XVII.) 
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and  their  huds.  On  the  death  of  Louis  IV.,  (A.  D.  911,)  they  set 
aside  the  legitimate  claimant,  and  elected  for  their  sovereign  one  of 
their  own  number,  Conrad,  duke  of  Franc6nia.  His  reign  of  seven 
years  was  passed  almost  wholly  in  the  field,  checking  the  incursions 
of  the  Hungarians,  or  quelling  the  insurrections  of  the  other  duke- 
doms against  liis  authority.  On  his  death  (A.  D.  918),  Henry  L, 
Buruamed  the  Fowler,  duke  of  Saxony,  was  elected  to  the  throne, 
which  hip  family  retained  little  more  than  a  century.  (Until  1024.) 
The  Saxon  rulers  of  Germany,  however,  were  not,  like  Charlemagne, 
ibe  sovereigns  of  a  vast  empire ;  but  rather  the  chiefs  of  a  confeder- 
acy of  princes,  reckoned  of  superior  authority  in  matters  of  national 
concern,  while  the  nobles  still  managed  their  provincial  administra- 
tion mostly  in  their  own  way.  The  history  of  the  little  more  than 
nominal  sovereigns  of  Germany,  therefore,  during  this  period,  con- 
tains but  little  of  the  history  of  the  German  people. 

7.  In  France,  the  royal  authority,  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century,  exercised  an  influence  still  more  feeble  than  in      ^  ^^ 
Germany,  and  was  little  more  than  an  empty  honor,    ditiox  of 
Charles  the  Simple,  whose  name  bespeaks  his  character,      '•aANCE. 
was  the  nominal  sovereign ;  but  four  other  princes  in  Gaul,  besides 
himself,  bore  the  title  of  king, — those  of  Lorraine,  Transjurane- 
Biirgundy,*  Provence,'  and  Brittany ;' — while  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  powerful  dukes  and  counts  governed  their  dominions  with 
absolute  independence.     At  length,  in  the  year  920,  an  assembly  of 
nobles  formally  deposed  Charles,  but  he  continued  his  nominal  reign 
nearly  three  years  longer,  while  the  people  and  the  nobility  wore 
•carcely  conscious  of  his  existence. 

1  Tranajvrane-BHr'  ^ndy^  Is  that  portion  of  Bar'  giindy  that  was  embrnccd  io  Switzerland — 
bryond  the  Jura,  or  western  Alps. 

S2.  Provence  was  in  tlie  iitotitti-eastem  part  of  France,  on  the  Mediterranean,  bounded  on  the 
fast  by  Italy,  norlli  by  Dauphiny,  and  west  by  Lnngedoc.  Greek  colonies  were  founded  here 
at  an  early  period,  (see  Marseilles,  p.  157,)  and  the  Romans,  haTlng  conquered  the  country, 
(B.  C.  124,)  ^ve  it  iliti  name  of  Provincia,  (the  province,)  whence  its  later  name  was  derived. 
Ader  the  three-fold  division  of  the  empire  of  Louis  le  Deijonnaire,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Charlemagne,  by  the  troaty  of  Verdun  in  843,  (see  p.  380,)  Provence  fell  to  Lothaire ;  but  it 
•flenrards  became  a  separate  kingdom,  under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries.  In  1346  it 
passed  to  the  bouse  of  /Vnjoa  by  marriage  ;  uud  in  1481  Louis  XI.  united  it  to  the  domlniona 
of  the  French  crown.    (Map  No.  Xill.) 

3  Brittany,  or  Bretaguo,  was  one  of  the  largest  provinces  of  France,  occupyhig  the  penl*" 
«ila  at  the  north-western  oxlrcmily  of  the  kingdom,  and  Joined  on  the  east  by  Poitou,  A^Jou, 
Maine,  and  Normandy.  It  now  furnis  the  Ave  departments,  Finisterre,  Cotes  dr.  Nowi,  (coc  - 
doo-nor)  Morbihao,  I  lie  and  Vilaine,  and  Lower  Loire.  Britlany  is  supposed  to  have  Jerivcd 
tu  name  from  the  Britons,  who,  expelled  from  England  by  she  Anglo  Saxoni,  took  reAig* 
bere  in  the  flilh  century.  It  formed  one  of  the  duchies  of  Faum  tUl  it  wai  united  to  tte 
crow  1  by  Francis  L  In  1533.    (M^p  No.  XlII.) 
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8.  The  only  really  important  event  of  French  history  during  tho 
tenth  century  was  the  final  settlement  of  the  Northmen  in  that  part 
of  Neustria,*  which  received  from  them  the  name  of  Normandy.* 
In  the  year  911,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple,  the  Norman 
chief  RoUo,  who  had  made  himself  the  terror  of  the  West,  ascended 
the  Seine  with  a  formidable  fleet,  and  laid  siege  to  Paris.  After  the 
purchase  of  a  brief  truce,  Charles  made  him  the  tempting  offer,  to 
cede  to  him  a  vast  province  of  France,  in  which  he  might  establish 
himself  on  condition  that  he  would  abstain  from  ravaging  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom,  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  crown  of  France,' 
and,  together  with  his  followers,  make  a  public  profession  of  Christi- 
anity. The  terms  were  accepted  :  a  region  that  had  been  completely 
laid  waste  by  the  ravages  of  the  Normans  was  now  assigned  to  them 
for  an  inheritance ;  and  these  ruthless  warriors,  abandoning  a  life  of 
pillage  and  robbery,  were  soon  converted,  by  the  wise  regulations  of 
their  chiefs,  into  peaceful  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  the  best  and  bravest 
of  the  citizens  of  France.  This  remarkable  event  put  an  end  to  the 
war  of  Norman  devastation,  which,  during  a  whole  century,  had  de- 
populated western  Germany,  Gaul,  and  England. 

9.  Of  the  independent  aristocracy  of  France,  after  the  death  oi 
Charles  the  Simple,  the  most  powerful  were  the  counts  of  Paris,  who, 
during  the  last  few  reigns  of  the  Carlo vingian  princes,  exercised 
little  less  than  regal  authority.  At  length,  in  the  year  987,  on  the 
death  of  Louis  V.,  the  fifth  monarch  after  Charles  the  Simple,  Hugh 
Capet,  count  of  Paris,  was  proclaimed  king  by  his  assembled  vassals, 
and  anointed  and  crowned  in  the  cathedral  of  liheims,"  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  that  city.  The  rest  of  France  took  no  part  in  this  election ; 
and  several  provinces  refused  to  acknowledge  the  successors  of  Hugh 
Capet,  for  three  or  four  generations.     The  aristocracy  still  monopo 

1.  J^eustria,  On  the  death  of  QoviB  A.  D.  51 1,  (see  p.  255,)  bis  four  soda  dWfded  the  Mero 
Tinglau  kingdom,  embracing  northern  Gaul  and  Germany,  into  two  parts,  calling  the  eaatera 
Jiustraaioy  ukI  the  western  JWic^trto,— Uie  latter  term  being  derived  from  the  negadre  partid« 
n»  **not,^*  and  Aiutria  .•-^AuatrasiOj  meaning  the  Eastern,  and  Jfnutria  the  Western  monarch  j. 
J^eujstria  embraced  that  portion  of  modem  France  north  of  the  Loire  and  west  ol  the  MeoM 
{Map  No.  XIU.) 

9.  J^ormandy  was  an  ancient  prorince  of  France,  adjoining  Brittany  on  the  north-eASU 
(See  Map  No.  XIIL)  It  became  annexed  to  England  through  the  accession  of  U  lUlam,  diika 
of  Normandy,  to  the  Ens^ish  throne,  A.  D.  1060.  (See  p.  290.)  Philip  Augostus  wrested  it  firom 
John,  and  united  it  to  France,  in  1203. 

3.  Rk6im9y  a  dty  of  France  nhiety-fire  miles  north-east  flrom  Paris,  was  a  place  of  oonsldar- 
•Ue  importance  under  the  Bomans,  who  called  it  DuroeortArmM.  It  become  a  blshcpiio 
before  Uie  iiraptkm  of  the  Fnmka,  and  raceivad  many  prlvUegos  ft  >ni  Um  Merovtaglav  klnok 
JUsipNo.Xni.j 
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Ibed  all  tho  prerogatives  of  royalty;  and  the  power  of  the  niblei 
alone  flourished  or  subsisted  in  the  State.  The  period  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  years, — from  the  accession  of  Ho^  Capet  to  that  of 
Louis  IX.,  or  Saint  Louis, — ^is  described  by  Sismondi  as  "  a  long  in- 
terregnum, during  which  the  authority  of  king  was  extinct,  although 
the  name  oontinued  to  exist.'' 

IL  The  Feudal  System,  Chivalry,  and  the  Crttsades. — 1.  A 
g^oe  at  the  state  of  Southern  and  Western  Europe  in  the  central 
"period  of  the  Middle  Ages  will  show  that,  with  the  waning  power, 
and  final  overthrow,  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  a  new  order  of 
things  had  arisen ;  that  kingdoms  were  broken  into  as  many  separate 
principalities  as  they  contained  powerful  counts  or  barons;  that 
regularly-constituted  authority  no  longer  existed ;  and  that  a  numer- 
ous class  of  nobles,  superior  to  all  restraint,  and  involved  in  petty 
feuds  wi^  each  other,  oppressed  their  fellow  subjects,  and  humbled 
or  insulted  their  sovereigns,  to  whom  they  tendered  an  allegiance 
merely  nominal  The  rude  beginnings  of  this  state  of  society  may 
be  traced  back  to  the  germinating  of  the  first  seeds  of  order  after 
the  spread  of  barbarism  over  the  Roman  world ;  its  growth  was 
checked  under  the  first  Carlovingians,  who  reduced  the  nobles  to  the 
lowest  degradation;  but  with  the  decline  of  royal  authority  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  it  started  into  new  life  and  vigor,  and, 
towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  became  organized  under  the 
name  of  the  Feudal  System.  It  maintained  itself  until  ,  ^^ 
about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  during  the  feudal 
period  of  its  existence  is  the  prominent  object  that  en-  s^^**** 
gages  the  attention  of  the  historian  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  unity 
of  this  portion  of  history  will  best  be  preserved  by  a  brief  historical 
outline  of  the  system  itself,  and  of  the  relations  and  events  that 
grew  out  of  it 

2  The  people  who  overturned  the  empire  of  the  Romans,  made  a 
partition  of  the  conquered  lands  between  themselves  and  the  original 
possessors ;  but  in  what  manner  or  by  what  principles  the  division 
was  made  cannot  now  be  determined  with  certainty;  nor  can  tlie 
exaet  condition  in  which  the  Roman  provincials  were  left  be  ascer- 
tained, as  the  records  of  none  of  the  barbarous  nations  of  Europe 
extend  back  to  this  remote  period.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  the 
ehie&,  or  leaders  of  the  conquering  invaders,  in  order  to  maintain 
their  acquisitions,  annexed,  to  the  apportionment  of  lands  among 
M»  18 
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their  foUowers,  the  oondition  that  every  freeman  who  received  a  sharo 
Bhoald  appear  in  arms,  when  called  upon,  against  the  enemies  of  tho 
commmiity ;  and  military  service  was  probably  at  first  the  only  con- 
dition of  the  allotment.  The  immediate  grantees  of  lands  from  the 
leading  chief,  or  king,  were  probably  the  most  noted  warricis  who 
served  under  him ;  and  these  divided  their  ample  estates  among  their 
more  immediate  followers  or  dependents,  to  be  held  of  themselves 
by  a  similar  tenure ;  so  that  the  system  extended,  through  several 
gradations,  from  the  monarchs  down  through  all  the  subordinates  in 
authority.  Each  was  bound  to  resort  to  the  standard  of  his  imme  . 
diate  grantor,  and  thence  to  that  of  his  sovereign,  with  a  band  of 
armed  followers  proportioned,  in  numbers,  to  the  extent  of  the  terri- 
tory which  he  had  received. 

3.  The  primary  division  of  lands  among  the  conquerors,  was 
probably  aliodial ;  that  is,  they  were  to  descend  by  inheritance  from 
father  to  son ;  but  in  addition  to  the  lands  thus  distributed  among 
the  nation,  others  were  reserved  to  the  crown  for  its  support  and  dig- 
nity; and  the  greater  portion  of  the  latter,  frequently  extending  to  en 
tire  counties  and  dukedoms,  were  granted  out,  sometimes  as  hereditary 
estates,  sometimes  for  life,  sometimes  for  a  term  of  years,  and  on  various 
conditions,  to  favored  subjects,  and  especially  to  the  provincial  gov- 
ernors, who  made  under-grants  of  them  to  their  vassals  or  tenants. 
On  the  failure  of  the  tenant  to  perform  the  stipulated  conditions, 
whether  of  military  service,  or  of  certain  rents  and  payments,  the 
lands  reverted  to  the  grantors;  and  as  the  word  feud  signifies  "an 
estate  in  trust,"  hence  the  propriety  of  calling  this  the  Feudal 
System. 

4.  In  h  very  imperfect  state  this  system  existed  in  France  in  the 
tune  of  Charlemagne ;  but  that  monarch,  jealous  of  the  ascendancy 
which  the  nobles  had  already  acquired,  checked  it  by  every  means  in 
his  power, — by  suffering  many  of  the  larger  grants  of  dukedoms 
counties,  Sec.,  to  expire  without  renewal, — by  removing  the  adminis 
tration  of  justice  from  the  hands  of  local  officers  into  t^'e  hands  jf 
his  own  itinerant  judges, — by  elevating  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  the  nobility, — and  by  the  creation  of 
a  standing  army,  which  left  the  monarch  in  a  measure  independent 
of  the  military  support  >f  the  great  landholders.  Thus  the  nobles, 
desisting  from  the  use  of  arms,  and  abandoning  the  task  of  defend- 
ing the  kingdom,  soon  became  unable  to  defend  themselves;  \m% 
when  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the  royal  authority  was  entire 
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Ij  prostrated,  wLea  the  provinces  were  subject  to  frequent  inroads 
of  the  Normans  and  Hungarians,  and  government  ceased  to  afford 
protection  to  any  class  of  society,  the  proprietors  of  large  estates 
found  in  their  wealth  a  means  of  defence  and  pecurity  not  within  the 
rc'ich  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  They  converted  their  places 
of  abode  into  impregnable  castles,  and  covered  their  persons  with 
ki  ightly  armor,  jointed  so  as  to  allow  a  free  movement  of  every  part 
of  the  body ;  and  this  protection,  added  to  the  increased  physical 
strength  acquired  by  constant  military  exercises,  gave  them  an  im- 
.  portance  in  war  over  hundreds  of  the  plebeians  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded.  In  the  confusion  of  the  times,  the  governors  of  prov- 
inces, under  the  various  titles  of  dukes,  counts,  and  barons,  usurped 
their  governments  as  little  sovereignties,  and  transmitted  them  by  in- 
heritance, subject  only  to  the  feudal  superiority  of  the  king. 

5.  Meanwhile  the  small  allodial  proprietors,  or  holders  of  lands  in 
their  own  right,  exposed  to  the  depredating  inroads  of  barbarians, 
or,  more  frequently,  to  the  rapacity  of  the  petty  feudal  lords,  sunk 
into  a  condition  much  worse  than  that  of  the  feudal  tenantry.  Ex- 
posed to  a  system  of  general  rapine,  without  law  to  redress  their  in- 
juries, and  without  the  royal  power  to  support  their  rights,  they  saw 
no  safety  but  in  makmg  a  compromise  with  oppression,  and  were  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  subjecting  themselves,  in  return  for  pro- 
tection, to  the  feudal  lords  of  the  country.  During  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  a  large  proportion  of  the  allodial  lands  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  were  sm-rendered  by  their  owners,  and  received 
back  again  upon  feudal  tenures ;  and  it  appears  that  the  few  who  re- 
tained their  lands  in  their  own  right  universally  attached  themselves 
to  some  lord,  although  in  these  cases  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  fr»i* 
men  to  choose  their  own  superiors. 

6.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  great  mass  of  European  society  when 
the  feuda!  system  had  reached  its  maturity,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries.  Among  the  legal  incidents  and  results  that  grew  out  of 
the  feudal  relation  of  service  on  the  one  side  and  protection  on  the 
other,  were  those  of  reliefs^  or  money  paid  to  the  lord  by  each  vassal 
on  taking  a  fief,  or  feudal  estate,  by  inheritance ;  fines^  on  a  change 
of  tenancy ;  escheats,  or  forfeiture  of  the  estate  to  the  lord  on  ac- 
count of  the  vassals  delinquency,  or  for  want  of  heirs ;  aids^  or  sums 
of  money  exacted  by  the  lord  on  various  occasions,  such  as  the 
knighting  of  his  eldest  son,  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter,  or 
for  the  redemption  of  his  person  from  prison;  tpards/up^  or  tho 
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privilege  of  guardianship  of  the  tenant  by  the  lord  during  tlie  mi 
noritj  of  the  former,  with  the  use  of  the  profits  of  his  estate ;  nuir- 
riagCy  or  the  right  of  a  lord  to  tender  a  husband  to  his  female  wards 
while  under  age,  or  to  demand  the  forfeiture  of  the  value  of  the 
marriage.  These  feudal  servitudes,  which  were  unknown  in  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  distinguish  the  maturity  of  the  system,  and  show 
the  gradual  encroachments  of  the  strong  upon  the  weak. 

7.  The  feudal  government,  in  its  best  state,  was  a  system  of  op- 
pression, which  destroyed  all  feelmgs  of  brotherhood  and  equality 
between  man  and  man  :  it  was  admirably  calculated,  when  the  nobles 
were  united,  for  defence  against  the  assaults  of  any  foreign  power ; 
but  it  possessed  the  feeblest  bonds  of  political  union,  and  contained 
innumerable  sources  of  anarchy,  in  the  interminable  feuds  of  rival 
chieftains.  It  exerted  a  fatal  influence  on  the  character  of  society 
in  general ;  while  individual  man,  in  the  person  of  the  lord  or  baron, 
was  doubtless  improved  by  it ;  and  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
of  Europe,  during  the  three  or  four  centuries  in  which  it  was  under 
the  thraldom  of  this  system,  was  sunk  in  the  most  profound  igno- 
rance. Literature  and  science,  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  cloister, 
oould  reoeive  no  favor  in  the  midst  of  turbulence,  oppression,  and 
rapine :  judges  and  kings  often  could  not  write  their  own  names : 
many  of  the  clergy  did  not  understand  the  liturgy  which  they  daUy 
recited :  the  Christianity  of  the  times,  '^  a  dim  taper  which  had  need 
of  snuffing,"  degenerated  into  an  illiberal  superstition ;  and  every- 
thmg  combined  to  fix  upon  this  period  the  distinctive  epithet  of  the 
Dark  Ages.  Still  the  sentiment  of  independence — the  pride  and 
consciousness  of  power — and  the  feelings  of  personal  consequence 
and  dignity  with  which  the  feudal  state  of  society  inspired  the  nobles, 
contributed  to  let  in  those  first  rays  of  light  and  order  which  dis- 
pelled barbarism  and  anarchy,  and  introduced  the  virtues  of  a  better 
age. 

8.  In  the  midst  of  confusion  and  crime,  while  property  was  held 

by  the  sword,  and  cruelty  and  injustive  reigned  supreme, 
*  the  spirit  of  chivalry  arose  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  op- 
pression, and  to  plant,  in  the  very  midst  of  barbarism,  the  seeds  of 
the  most  noble  and  the  most  generous  principles.  The  precise  time 
at  which  chivalry  was  recognized  as  a  military  institution,  with  out- 
ward tbrms  and  ceremonials,  cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  but  tiie 
first  notices  we  have  of  it  trace  it  to  that  age  when  the  disorders  in 
the  feudal  system  had  attained  their  utmost  point  of  excess,  towardi 
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the  close  of  the  tenth  century.  It  was  then  that  some  nohle  barons, 
filled  with  charitable  zeal  and  religions  enthnsiasm,  and  mored  with 
oompafision  for  the  wretchedness  which  they  saw  around  them,  com- 
binod  together,  under  the  solemnity  of  religious  sanctions,  with  the 
holy  purpose  of  protecting  the  weak  from  the  oppression  of  the  pow 
erful,  and  of  defending  the  right  cause  against  the  wrong. 

9.  The  spirit  and  the  institution  of  chivalry  spread  rapidly; 
trsaohery  and  hypocrisy  became  detestable ;  while  courtesy,  magna- 
nimity, courage,  and  hospitality,  became  the  virtues  of  the  age ;  and 
Ac  knights,  who  were  ever  ready  to  draw  their  swords,  at  whatever 
odds,  in  defence  of  innocence,  received  the  adoration  of  the  populace, 
and,  in  public  opinion,  were  exalted  even  above  kings  themselves. 
The  meed  of  praise  and  esteem  gave  fresh  vigor  and  purity  to  the 
cause  of  chivalry ;  and  under  the  influence  of  its  spirit  great  deeds 
were  done  by  the  fraternity  of  valiant  knights  who  had  enrolled 
themselves  as  its  champions.  '^  The  baron  forsook  his  castle,  and 
the  peasant  his  hut,  to  maintain  the  honor  of  a  family,  or  preserve 
the  sacredness  of  a  vow :  it  was  this  sentiment  which  made  the  pooi 
serf  patient  in  his  toils,  and  serene  in  his  sorrows :  it  enabled  hib 
master  to  brave  all  physical  evils,  and  enjoy  a  sort  of  spiritual  ro 
mance :  it  bound  the  peasant  to  his  master,  and  the  master  to  hi& 
king ;  and  it  was  the  principle  of  chivalry,  above  all  others,  that  was 
needed  to  counteract  the  miseries  of  an  infant  state  of  civilization."* 

10.  Though  in  the  practical  exemplifications  of  chivalry  there  was 
often  much  of  error,  yet  its  spirit  was  based  upon  the  most  generous 
impulses  of  human  nature.  "  To  speak  the  truth,  to  succor  the 
helpless  and  oppressed,  and  never  to  turn  back  from  an  enemy,"  was 
the  first  vow  of  the  aspirant  to  the  honors  of  chivalry.  In  an  age 
of  darkness  and  degradation,  chivalry  developed  the  character  of 
woman,  i.nd,  causing  ber  virtues  to  be  appreciated  and  honored,  made 
her  the  equal  companion  of  man,  and  the  object  of  his  devotion 
'*  The  love  of  God  and  the  ladies,"  says  Hallam,  "  was  enjoined  as  a 
■ingle  duty.  He  who  was  faithful  and  true  to  his  mistress,  was  held 
Bure  of  salvation  in  the  theology  of  castles,  though  not  of  cloisters.  "•» 
In  the  language  of  another  modern  writer,  "  chivalry  gave  purity  to 
enthusiasm,  crushed  barbarous  selfishness,  taught  the  heart  to  ex- 
pand like  a  flower  to  the  sunshine,  beautified  glory  with  generosity, 
and  smoothed  even  the  rugged  brow  of  war."  -     A  description  of  the 

E.  IntrodaeOon  to  FrolaKurt's  Chronicles.  b.  Hallom't  Middle  Ages,  p,  $19 

c  Umit?*  GhriTiliy  «Dd  ihb  Cnuadei,  p.  31. 
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farioas  f  astoms  and  peculiarities  of  chivalry,  as  tLey  grew  up  by  de 
grees  into  a  regular  instit  i^tion,  would  be  requisite  to  a  full  develop 
ineut  of  the  character  of  the  age,  but  we  can  only  glance  at  these 
topics  here.  As  chivalry  was  a  military  institution,  its  memberfl 
were  taken  wholly  from  the  military  class,  which  comprised  none  but 
the  descendant-s  of  the  northern  conquerors  of  the  soil ;  for,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  western  Boman  empire 
had  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs,  or  vassals,  of  their  ba]> 
bariac  lords. 

1 1.  The  initiation  of  the  German  youth  to  the  profession  of  armi 
had  been,  from  the  earliest  ages,  an  occasion  of  solemnity ;  and  when 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  had  established  the  order  of  knighthood,  as 
the  concentration  of  all  that  was  noble  and  valiant  in  a  warlike  age, 
it  became  the  highest  object  of  every  young  man's  ambition  one  day 
to  be  a  knight  A  long  and  tedious  education,  consisting  of  instruc- 
tion in  all  manly  and  military  exercises,  and  in  the  first  principles  of 
religion,  honor  and  courtesy,  was  requisite  as  a  preparation  for  this 
honor.  Next,  the  candidate  for  knighthood,  after  undergoing  his 
preparatory  fasts  and  vigils,  passed  through  the  ceremonies  which 
made  him  a  knight.  Armed  and  caparisoned  Be  then  sallied  forth 
in  quest  of  adventure,  displayed  his  powers  at  tournaments,  and 
i)ft*!n  visited  foreign  countries,  both  for  the  purpose  of  jousting  with 
other  knights,  and  for  instruction  in  every  sort  of  chivalrous  knowl* 
ed/^e.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  practice  of  knight- 
errantry,  or  that  of  wandering  about  armed,  as  the  avowed  cham- 
pi'^ns  of  the  right  cause  against  the  wrong,  gave  to  the  evil-minded 
a  very  convenient  cloak  for  the  basest  purposes,  and  that  every  ad. 
venture,  whether  just  or  not  in  its  purpose,  was  too  liable  to  be  es- 
te^-med  honorable  in  proportion  as  it  was  perilous.  But  these  were 
abuses  of  chivalry,  and  perversions  of  its  early  spirit. 

12.  During  the  eleventh  century  we  find  that  chivalry,  although 
probably  first  appearing  in  Gaul,  had  spread  to  all  the  surrounding 
nations.  In  Spain,  the  wars  between  the  Christians  and  the  Moors 
exhibited  a  chivalric  spirit  unknown  to  former  times :  about  this 
period  the  institution  of  knighthood  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
among  the  Saxons  of  England  ;  and  it  was  first  made  known  to  the 
Italians,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  by  a  band  of 
knights  from  Normandy,  whose  religious  zeal  prompted  them,  aa' 
they  Wire  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  imder 
take  the  relief  of  a  small  town  besieged  by  the  Saracens.     As  the 
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feudal  system  spiead  oyer  Europe,  chivalry  followed  iu  its  path  Its 
qpirity  combined  with  religions  enthusiasm,  led  to  the  crusades  ;  and 
it  was  during  the  progress  of  those  holy  wars,  which  we  now  proceed 
to  describe,  that  it  attained  its  chief  power  and  influence. 

13.  Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  and  other  hallowed  localities  in 
Palestine,  had  been  common  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church ;  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  they  had  increased   ^^  origin 
to  a  perfect  inundation,  in  consequence  of  the  terror  that      of  tde 
arose  from  the  almost  universal  expectation  then  enter-    crdsades. 
tuned,  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world.*     The  idea  originated 
in  the  interpretation  given  to  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse, 
where  it  was  announced  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years, 
Satan  would  be  let  loose  to  deceive  the  nations,  and  to  gather  them 
together  to  battle  against  the  holy  city,  but  that,  after  a  little  season, 
the  army  of  the  Deceiver  should  be  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven. 
But  the  dreaded  epoch,  the  year  1000,  passed  by;  yet  the  current 
of  pilgrimage  still  continued  to  flow  towards  the  East ;  for  fanati 
oism  had  taken  too  strong  hold  of  the  mmds  of  the  people  to  be 
easily  diverted  from  its  course. 

14.  After  Palestine  had  fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  Turks, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  (see  p.  249,)  the  pilgrims 
to  Jerusalem  were  subjected  to  every  species  of  extortion  and  out- 
rage from  this  wild  race  of  Saracen  conquerors ;  and  the  returning 
Christians  spread  through  all  the  countries  of  Europe  indignation 
and  horror  by  the  pathetic  tales  which  they  related,  of  the  injuries 
and  insults  which  they  had  suffered  from  the  infidels.  Among 
others,  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  native  of  Amiens,*  returning  from  a  pil- 
grimage to  Palestine,  where  he  had  spent  much  time  in  conferring 
with  the  Christians  about  the  means  of  their  deliverance,  complained 
in  loud  terms  of  these  grievances,  and  began  to  preach,  in  glowing 
language,  the  duty  of  the  Christian  world  to  unite  in  expelling  the 
infidels  from  the  patrimony  of  the  Saviour. 

15.  The  pope.  Urban  II.,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  of  the 
age,  engaged  zealously  in  the  project,  and  at  two  general  councils, 

1.  .fitseiu  l8  a  fortiAed  city  of  France  In  the  aDCient  province  of  Picardj,  sereaty^two  mltot 
Donh  m>m  Paris.    (.Va;>  No.  XUI.) 

lu  The  archives  of  European  countries  contain  a  great  number  of  charters  of  the  tenth 
eentary,  beginning  with  these  words:  ^ppropinguanUfint  mundiy—**  As  th«  eml  of  the  worid 
le  apl  roacbing.^— Slsmondl^s  Roman  Empire,  ti.  356. 
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held  at  Plaoen'  tia/  and  Clermont,*  and  attended  by  a  nnmer*  4M 
train  of  bishops  and  ecclesiastics,  and  by  thousands  of  the  laity,  th« 
multitude,  harangued  by  the  zealous  enthusiasts  of  the  cause,  caught 
the  spirit  of  those  who  addressed  them,  and  pledged  themselves,  and 
all  they  possessed,  to  the  crusade  against  the  infidel  possessors  of  the 
Holy  Land.  The  flame  of  enthusiasm  spread  so  rapidly  throug^onl 
Christian  Europe,  that  although  the  council  of  Clermont  was  held  ia 
Noyember  of  the  year  1095,  yet  in  the  following  spring  large  binds 

lY  THK     ^^  ^^  crusaders,  gathered  chiefly  firom  the  refuse  and 
FIE8T       dregs  of  the  people,  and  consisting  of  men,  women,  and 

CBUBADK.    ehildren— of  all  ages  and  professions — and  of  many  and 
distinct  languages, — ^were  in  motion  toward  Palestine. 

16.  Walter  the  Penniless,  leading  the  way,  was  followed  by  Peter 
the  Hermit ;  but  the  ignorant  hordes  which  they  directed,  marehing 
without  order  and  discipline,  and  pillaging  the  countries  which  they 
traversed,  were  nearly  all  cut  off  before  they  reached  Constantmople; 
and  the  few  who  passed  over  into  Asia  Minor  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
the  swords  of  the  Turks.  Immense  bands  that  followed  these  hosts, 
mingling  the  motives  of  plunder,  licentiousness  and  vice,  with  a 
foul  spirit  of  fanatical  cruelty,  which  proclaimed  the  duty  of  exter 
minating  all,  whether  Jews  or  Pagans,  who  rejected  the  Saviour, 
were  utterly  destroyed  by  the  enraged  natives  of  southern  (Germany 
and  Hungary,  through  whose  dominions  they  attempted  to  pass.  The 
loss  of  the  crusaders  in  this  first  adventure  is  estimated  at  three 
hundred  thousand  men.^  But  while  these  undisciplined  and  barba- 
rous multitudes  were  hurrying  to  destruction,  the  flower  of  the  chiT- 
airy  of  Europe  was  collecting — ^the  genuine  army  of  the  crusade- 
under  six  as  distinguished  chiefis  as  knighthood  could  boast,  headed 
by  Qod&ey  of  Bouillon,*  one  of  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  the 
age.     In  six  separate  bands  they  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  some 

1.  Platen'  tioy  now  Ptazmzo,  was  a  city  of  northoni  Italy,  near  the  Junction  of  the  Trebla 
with  tbti  Po,  thirty-seven  miles  south-east  fW>m  Milan.  When  colonized  by  the  Romans,  Sit 
B.  C^  it  was  a  strong  and  Important  city ;  and  it  aflbrded  them  a  secure  nrtreat  after  the  iiiilbr> 
tunote  balUos  of  Tlcinus  and  Treb'  bia.    {Map  No.  XVIL) 

8.  Ctermontf  a  city  of  Franco,  in  the  ancient  province  of  Auvergne,  is  ei^ty4wo  miles  weil 
from  Lyons,  and  two  hundred  and  eight  south  (rom  Paris.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  BouilUn  was  a  small,  woody,  and  mountainous  district,  nine  miles  wide  and  elghteea 
long,  now  included  in  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  on  the  borders  of  France  and  Belgium.  Tht 
town  of  BouiU>n  is  flfty-miles  north-west  firom  the  dty  of  Luxembourg.  Bouill(Mi,  when  la 
the  possession  of  Godftay,  was  a  dukedom.  In  order  to  supply  himself  with  ftuds  fbr  Us 
•■peditlon  to  the  Holy  Uuid,  Godfrey,  who  was  likewise  doke  of  Lowet  liSmdnt^  (teM^ 
|i.  970^  mortgaged  Bouillon  to  the  bishop.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

a.  Gibbon,  It.  lie- 125. 
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by  way  of  Italj  and  the  Adriat'  ic,  and  others  by  way  of  the  Danube; 
but  their  condact,  unlike  that  of  the  first  ornsaders,  was  in  general 
remarkable  for  its  strict  discipline,  order,  and  moderation. 

1 7.  Alex'  ins,  the  Greek  emperor  of  Constantinople,  had  before 
craved,  in  abject  terms,  assistance  against  the  infidel  Turks ;  but 
now,  when  the  Turks,  occupied  with  other  interests,  no  longer  men- 
aced his  frontier,  his  conduct  changed,  and  alarmed  by  the  Tast 
swarms  of  crusaders  who  crossed  his  dominions,  he  strove,  by  treach- 
ery and  dissimulation,  and  even  by  hostile  annoyances,  to  diminish 
their  numbers,  and  thwart  their  designs,  and  to  wring  from  their 
chiefs  acts  of  homage  to  his  own  person.  With  some  of  the  chiefs, 
the  crafty  Greek  succeeded ;  but  others  spurned  his  proposals  with 
indignation,  and  at  the  hazard  of  war  resolved  to  maintain  their  in 
dependent  position ;  and  when  at  length  the  several  detachments  of 
the  army  of  the  crusaders  passed  ioto  Asia,  they  left  behind  them 
in  their  treacherous  auxiliaries,  the  Christians  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, worse  enemies  than  they  had  to  encounter  in  the  Turks. 

18.  It  is  said  that  after  the  crusaders  had  united  their  forces  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  had  been  joined  by  the  remains  of  the  multitude  that 
had  followed  Peter  the  Hermit,  the  number  of  their  fighting  men, 
without  including  those  who  did  not  carry  arms,  was  six  hundred 
thousand,  and  that,  of  these,  the  number  of  knights  alone  was  two 
hundred  thousand.*  At  Nice,*  in  Bithyn'ia,"  the  capital  of  the 
•Sultany  of  Roum,'  they  first  encountered  the  Turks,  and  after  a  siege 
of  two  months  compelled  the  city  to  surrender,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Sultan,  Soliman,  for  its  relief.  (A.  D.  1097.)  From  Nice 
they  set  out  for  Syria ;  and  after  having  gained  a  victory  over  Soli- 
man  near  Dorilae'  um,*  in  a  march  of  five  hundred  miles  they  trav- 
ersed Lesser  Asia,  through  a  wasted  land  and  deserted  towns,  without 
finding  a  friend  or  an  enemy. 

19.  The  siege  of  Antioch,  unparalleled  for  its  difficulties  and  the 

L  JfUej  caOed  by  the  Bomans  Jflcm'  a,  wu  the  capital  of  Blthyn'  la.  The  ToiUsh  town  ot 
itmik  oocapiet  the  site  of  the  Blthyn'  ian  dty.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

S.  Bithyn'  «a  was  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  baring  the  Eoxine  on  the  north,  and  the  Propoo- 
tU  and  Mysia  on  the  west.    (Map  Vo-lV.) 

3.  Mum  (meaning  the  kingdom  af  the  R^wunt),  waa  the  name  giren  by  Solimanj  inltan  <ti 
the  Turks,  to  the  present  JTaUlia^  (the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor,)  when  he  In%adea  and 
became  master  of  it  in  the  11th  oentory. 

4.  DorUm'  %m  was  a  dty  of  Phrygia,  on  the  oonflnes  of  Btthyn'  la.  The  pUIn  of  Dontas'  na 
Aoften  menUoned  In  history  as  Uie  place  where  the  armlet  of  the  Bastani  emfdra  awembM 
In  their  warsi^ainst  the  Turks.    (Jlfd^  No.  IV.) 

A.  Jame^  History  of  the  Cmsadea,  p.  111. 
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losses  on  both  sides,  waa  the  next  obstacle  to  the  onward  mardi  of 
the  crusaders,  now  reduced  to  half  the  number  that  had  been  collect* 
ed  at  the  capture  of  Nice ;  but  when  the  enterprise  seemed  hopeless, 
the  town  was  betrayed  into  their  hands  by  a  Syrian  renegade,  ( Jnne 
1098.)  A  few  days  later,  the  victors  themselves,  suffering  the  ex- 
tremity of  privation  and  famine,  were  encompassed  by  a  splendid 
Turkish  and  Persian  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men;  yet 
the  Christians,  collecting  the  relics  of  their  strength,  and  urged  on 
by  a  belief  of  miraculous  interposition  in  their  favor,  sallied  from 
the  t;wn,  and  in  a  single  memorable  day  annihilated  or  dispersed 
the  host  of  their  enemies. 

20.  While  the  siege  of  Antioch  was  progressing,  the  Turkish  princes 
consumed  their  time  and  resources  in  civil  wars  beyond  the  Tigris ; 
and  the  caliph  of  Egypt,  embracing  the  opportunity  of  weakness  and 
discord  to  recover  his  ancient  possessions,  besieged  and  took  Jerusa- 
lem. The  Eg3rptian  monarch  offered  to  join  his  arms  to  those  of 
the  Christians,  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  all  Palestine ;  but  it  was 
evident  that  he  purposed  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory  without  par- 
ticipation ;  and  the  answer  of  the  crusading  chie&  was  firm  and  uni- 
form :  '*  the  usurper  of  Jerusalem,  of  whatever  nation,  was  their 
enemy,  and  they  would  conquer  the  holy  city  with  the  sword  of 
Christ,  and  keep  it  with  the  same." 

21.  With  an  army  reduced  to  less  than  fifty  thousand  armed  men, 
the  crusaders,  in  the  month  of  May,  1099,  proceeded  from  Antiooh 
towards  Jerusalem.  Marching  between  Mount  Lib'  anus^  and  ihe 
seashore,  they  obtained  by  treaty  a  free  passage  through. the  petty 
Turkish  principalities  of  Trip'  oli,'  Sidon,  Tyre,*  Acre,*  and  Csesarea,* 

1.  To  the  roar  chains  of  moontains  running  parallel  to  the  sea-coast  through  northern  Syrfa 
or  Palestine,  the  name  Lit'  anut  has  been  apj^ed.  To  a  chain  farther  east  the  Greeks  gave 
the  name  ^nti-Lib'  anus.    (Map  No.  VL) 

S.  Trip'  o/t,  at  this  day  une  of  the  neatest  towns  of  Syria,  is  a  seaport,  seventy-five  miles 
iiorth-w<»t  from  Daraascns.  It  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  seats  of  ancient  literature,  and 
contained  an  extensive  library,  numbering,  it  is  said,  one  hundred  thousand  volumes,  wUxh 
was  destroyed  by  Uic  crusadcrB  in  the  year  1106.  On  lliis  occasion  the  crusaders  displayed  the 
nme  fanatical  zeal  of  which  the  Saracens  have  been  accused,  though  some  think  unjustly,  in 
Uie  cose  of  the  Alexandrian  library.  A  priest  having  visited  an  apartment  in  the  library  la 
which  were  several  copies  of  the  Koran,  reported  that  it  contained  none  bul  Impious  works  of 
Mahomet;  and  the  whole  was  forlhwUh  committed  to  the  flames.    (JUap  No.  VI.) 

3.  Tyre  and  5ic^N,  see  p.  61,  and  Map  No.  VI. 

4.  ./9cre  is  a  town  of  Syria  on  the  coast  of  the  Alediterranean,  at  the  north-eastern  limit  of 
the  bay  of  Acre.  Mount  Carmcl  terminates  on  the  south-western  side  of  Uie  bay.  This  town  ti 
Tendered  famous  In  modern  history  by  its  determined  and  successful  resistance  to  the  arms  of 
Napoleon  in  17W.    See  p.  471.    {Map  No.  VI.) 

5.  C^saria  was  an  ancient  Roman  town  on  the  sea-ooast  of  Paloatine,  thirty  miles  somh-weil 
from  Aero.    U  was  a  aourishint;  city  tiU  A.  D.  633,  when  it  fell  Into  the  bands  of  the  fi 
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wMoh  promised  to  remain,  for  the  time,  neutral,  and  to  follow  th« 
example  of  the  capital.  When  at  length  the  holy  city  broke  upon 
the  view  of  the  Christian  host,  a  sudden  enthusiasm  of  joy  filled 
every  bosom ;  past  dangers,  fatigues,  and  privations,  were  forgotten ; 
the  name  Jerusalem  was  echoed  by  every  tongue ;  and  while  some 
shouted  to  the  sky,  some  knelt  and  prayed,  some  wept  aloud,  and 
some  cast  themselves  down  and  kissed  the  earth  in  silence.  But  to 
the  excess  of  rejoicing  succeeded  the  extreme  of  wrath  at  seeing  tlie 
oity  in  the  hands  of  the  mfidels ;  and  in  the  first  ebullition  of  rage, 
a  simultaneous  attack  was  commenced  on  the  town ;  but  a  vigorous 
repulse  taught  the  necessity  of  more  judicious  methods  of  assault. 

22.  Passing  over  the  details  of  the  siege  which  followed,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  state,  that,  within  fortj^days,  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  a 
desperate  assault,  and  that  the  blood  of  seventy  thousand  Moslems 
washed  the  pavements  of  the  captured  city ;  for  the  soldiers  of  the 
cross  believed  that  they  were  doing  God  good  service  in  exterminat- 
ing the  blasphemous  strangers ;  and  that  all  mercy  to  the  infidels 
was  an  injury  to  religion.  When  the  bloody  strife  was  over,  the 
Icad^s  and  soldiers,  washing  the  marks  of  gore  from  their  person'i, 
and  casting  off  their  armor,  in  the  guise  of  penitents  and  amid  the 
loud  anthems  of  the  clergy,  ascended  the  Hill  of  Calvary*  on  their 
knees,  and  proceeding  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  with  tears  of  joy  kissed 
the  stone  which  had  covered  the  Saviour,  and  then  offered  up  tlieir 
prayers  to  the  mild  Teacher  of  that  beautiful  religion  whose  princi- 
ples are  "  peace  and  good  will  to  men."  Peter  the  Hermit,  whoso 
preaching  had  excited  the  crusade,  had  followed  the  army  through 
all  its  perils ;  and  when  he  entered  the  city  with  the  conquerors,  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  recognized  the  poor  pilgrim  who  had  first 
spoken  to  them  words  of  hope,  and  promised  them  deliverance  from 
the  oppression  of  their  Turkish  masters.  The  reception  which  he 
now  met  with  from  the  enthusiastic  multitude,  who  in  the  fervor  of 
their  gratitude  attributed  all  to  him,  and  casting  themselves  at  his 
feet,  invoked  the  blessings  of  heaven  on  their  benefactor,  more  than 
a  thousand  fold  repaid  the  Hermit  for  all  the  anxiety,  the  toils,  and 
dangers,  which  he  had  endured.  The  ultimate  fate  of  this  extraor 
dinary  individual  is  unknown. 

In  1101  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  crusaders,  when  it  sunk  to  rise  no  more.    Cssaria  wu  xb» 
place  where  Peter  converted  Cornelius  and  his  hoiise,  (Acts,  x.  1,)  and  where  Paul  matte  hla 
memomble  speeches  to  Felix  and  Agrippa.    (Acts,  xxlr.,  xxv.,  xxvi.) 
I.  HiU  of  Calvary.    Sec  description  of  Jerusalem  p.  164,  and  Map  No.  VII.) 
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23.  Jerusalem  was  now  delivered  from  the  hands  of  the  iafideln: 
the  great  object  of  the  expedition  was  accomplished ;  and  the  feudal 
institutions  of  Europe  were  introduced  into  Palestine  in  all  their 
purity.  (Jodfrey  of  Bouillon  was  chosen  the  first  sovereign  of  Je- 
rusalem ;  and  the  Christian  kingdom  tlms  established  continued  to 
exist  nearly  a  century.  Several  minor  States  were  established  in 
the  East  by  the  crusaders,  but  as  they  seldom  united  cordially  for 
mutual  defence,  and  were  continually  assailed  by  powerful  enemies, 
none  of  them  were  of  long  duration.  Even  during  the  sovereignty 
of  Godfrey,  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  owing  to  the  return  of  many 
of  the  crusaders,  and  their  losses  in  battle,  was  left  for  a  time  to  be 
supported  by  an  army  of  less  than  three  thousand  men.  But  the 
spirit  of  pilgrimage  was  still  rife  ^  and  it  is  estimated  that,  between 
the  first  and  second  crusade,  five  hundred  thousand  people  set  out  from 
Europe  for  Syria,  in  armed  bands  of  several  thousand  men  each ;  and 
although  the  greater  portion  of  them  perished  by  the  way,  the  few  who 
reached  their  destination  proved  exceedingly  serviceable  in  supporting 
the  Christian  cause,  and  in  re-peopleing  the  devastated  lands  of  Pales* 
tine.  The  period  between  the  first  and  second  crusade  is-remarkablo 
for  the  rise,  at  Jerusalem,  of  the  two  most  distinguished  orders  of 
knighthood — the  Hospitallers,  and  the  Bed-Cross  Knights,  or  Temp- 
lars. The  valor  of  both  orders  became  noted  :  the  Hospitallers  ever 
burned  a  light  during  the  night,  that  they  might  always  be  prepared 
against  the  enemy ;  and  it  is  said  that  any  Templar,  on  hearing  tho 
cry  "  to  arms,"  would  have  been  ashamed  to  ask  the  number  of  the 
3nemy.     The  only  question  was,  "  where  are  they  ?" 

24.  During  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  council  of  Clermont, 
each  returning  year  witnessed  a  new  emigration  of  pilgrim  warriors 
fv)r  the  defence  of  tho  Holy  Land,  although  but  six  principal  cru- 
sades followed  the  first  great  movement ;  and  all  these  were  excited 
by  some  recent  or  impending  calamity  to  Palestine.  A  detailed  ao- 
count  of  these  several  crusades  would  only  exhibit  the  perpetoal 
recurrence  of  the  same  causes  and  efiects ;  and  would  appear  but  so 
many  faint  and  unsuccessful  copies  of  the  original  Avoiding  detail, 
wo  shall  therefore  speak  of  them  only  in  general  term& 

25.  Forty-eight  years  after  tho  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  the  loss 
V  niB  ^^  ^^®  principal  Christian  fortresses  in  Palestine  led  to  a 
BRooND      second  crusade,  which  was  undertaken  by  Conrad  III., 

*"^"*^"'  emperor  of  Germany,  and  Louis  VII.,  king  of  Franoe 
(A.  D.  1147.)    The  Pope  Eugenius  abetted  the  design,  and  oom- 
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missiODed  the  eloquent  St.  Bernard  to  preach  the  cioss  thrungb 
France  and  Germany.  A  vast  army  mider  Conrad  took  the  lead  in 
the  expo  lition ;  but  not  a  tenth  part  evor  reached  the  Syrian  bonu- 
daries.  The  army  of  French  and  Germans  was  bat  little  more  for- 
tonate ;  and  the  poor  remains  of  these  mighty  hosts,  still  led  by  the 
emperors  of  France  and  Grermany,  after  reaching  Jerusalem,  joined 
the  Christian  arms  in  a  fruitless  siege  of  Damascus,  which  was  the 
lormination  of  the  second  crusade. 

26.  Forty  years  after  the  second  crusade,  Jerusalem  was  taken  by 
Baladm,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  whose  authority  was  acknowledged 
also  by  the  greater  part  of  Spia  and  Persia.  (A.  D.  1187.)  The 
loss  of  the  holy  city  filled  all  Europe  with  consternation  ;  and  new 
expeditions  were  fitted  out  for  its  recovery.  France,  ^  ^^^ 
Germany,  and  England,  joined  in  the  crusade ;  and  the  tbimd 
armies  of  each  country  were  headed  by  their  respective  ^^^adk. 
sovereigns,  Philip  Augustus,  Frederic  Barbarossa,  and  Bichard  I., 
Bumamed  the  lion-hearted.  Frederic,  after  defeating  the  Saracens 
in  a  pitched  battle  on  the  plains  of  Asia  Minor,  lost  his  life  by  im- 
prudently bathing  in  the  river  Orontes  ;<^  and  his  army  was  reduced 
to  a  small  body  when  it  reached  Antioch.  The  French  and  English, 
more  successful  than  the  Germans,  besieged  and  took  Acre,  after  a 
siege  of  twenty-two  months  (July,  A.  B.  1191);  but  as  Bichard 
and  Philip  quarrelled,  owing  to  the  latter^s  jealousy  of  the  superior 
military  prowess  of  the  former,  Philip  returned  home  in  disgust ; 
and  Bichard,  after  defeating  Saladin  in  a  great  battle  near  Ascalon,^ 
and  penetrating  within  sight  of  Jerusalem,  concluded  a  three  years' 
truce  with  his  rival,  and  then  set  sail  for  his  own  dominions.  (A.  D. 
Oct  1192.) 

27.  The  fourth  crusade  ^  was  undertaken  at  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  (A.  I).  1202,)  at  the  instigation  of     ^^^^  ^^^ 
pope  Innocent  III.     No  great  sovereign  joined  in  the      fodetu 
enterprise;  but  the  most  powerful  barons  of  Franco     ^*"*^»^ 

L  JiBcdUm^  a  yery  ancient  cliy  of  the  Philistines,  was  a  sea-port  town  of  the  Mediterranean, 
ftirt}-flTe  miles  soutb-west  from  Jerusalem.  Its  ruins  present  a  strange  mixture  of  Syrian,  Oroek, 
Cotttie,  and  Roman  remains.  There  is  not  a  single  inhabitant  within  the  old  walls,  which  art 
•nil  standing.  The  prophecy  of  Zechariah,  ^  Ascalon  shall  not  bo  inhabited,**  and  that  of 
Knkiai,  *^lx  shall  be  a  desohition,*'  are  now  actually  fulfilled.    {,Mtip  No.  VI.) 

a.  Some  authorities  say  the  Cydnus.    See  Jameses  Chivalry  and  the  Crusades,  p.  339. 

b.  SeTeM.  incportant  expeditions  that  were  made  to  the  Holy  j^anU  a  short  time  previous  ta 
this,  and  that  wcto  promoUxl  by  the  exhortations  of  pope  CelesUne  III.,  are  represented  by 

» writers  ns  the  fourth  cnisade.    In  this  way  some  writers  enumerate  nic  i  distinct  crusadss 
» more,  while  olhors  ded.ribe  only  six. 
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took  tbo  cross,  and  gave  the  command  to  ±{oniface,  marquis  of 
Montscrrat.*  They  hired  the  Venetians  to  transport  them  to  Pales- 
tine, and  agreed  to  recapture  for  them  the  city  of  Zara,'  in  Dalmatia ; 
and  this  object  was  accomplished,  while  the  pope  in  vain  launched 
the  thunders  of  the  church  at  the  refractory  crusaders.  Instead  of 
mailing  to  Palestine,  the  expedition  was  then  directed  against  the 
Greek  empire,  under  the  pretence  of  dethroning  a  usurper ;  and  the 
result  was  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  and  the 
founding  of  a  new  Latin  or  Roman  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  By- 
zantine. (A.  D.  April  1204.)  The  new  empire  existed  during  a 
period  of  fifty-seven  years,  when  the  Greeks  partially  recovered  their 
authority.  The  fourth  crusade  ended  without  producing  any  benefit 
to  Palestine. 

28.  The  fifth  crusade,  undertaken  fourteen  years  after  the  fall  of 
VIII.  THE     *^®  Byzantine  empire,  was  at  first  conducted  by  Andrew, 

FIFTH  monarch  of  Hungary.  The  Christian  army,  after  spend 
CRUSADB.  jjjg  g^jjjg  ^^Q  Ijj  ^jjg  vicinity  of  Acre,  sailed  to  Egypt ; 
but  after  some  successes,  among  which  was  the  taking  of  Damietta,* 
ultimate  ruin  was  the  issue  of  the  expedition.  A  few  years  later, 
(A.  D.  1228),  Frederic  IL,  emperor  of  Germany,  then  arrayed  in 
open  hostility  with  the  pope,  led  a  formidable  army  to  Palestine,  and 
after  he  had  advanced  some  distance  from  Acre  towards  Jerusalem, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  sultan  Mclek  Kamel,  whereby  the  holy 
city  and  the  greater  part  of  Palestine  were  yielded  to  the  Christians. 
After  the  return  of  Frederic  to  Europe,  new  bands  of  crusaders  pro- 
ceeded to  Palestine:  the  sultan  Kamel  retook  Jerusalem,  but  the 
Christians  again  obtained  it  by  treaty. 

29.  While  these  events  had  been  passing  in  Palestine  a  new  dy 
nasty  had  arisen  in  the  north  of  Asia,  which  for  a  time  threatened 
a  complete  revolution  of  all  the  known  countries  of  the  world.     In 

the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  Gengis  Khan, 
the  son  of  a  petty  Mongol  prince,  had  raised  himself  to 
be  the  lord  of  all  the  pastoral  nations  throughout  the 
vast  plams  of  Tartary.     After  desolating  China,*  and  adding  its  five 

1.  Montserrat  was  on  Italian  marquiaate  In  western  Lombardy,  now  iDclodcd  ip  Piedmont. 
The  marquises  of  Montacrrat,  rising  from  small  beginnings  In  tlio  course  of  the  tenth  contiuy, 
and  grnduuliy  extending  their  territories,  acted,  during  the  twelfth  and  thirtoenlh  coniuiies. 
one  of  tlio  most  brilliant  parts  alloled  to  any  reigning  house  In  Europe. 

S.  ZariUf  still  the  capital  of  D.ilmfttia,  is  a  seaport  on  tlie  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriat'  Ic,  one 
bnndred  and  flay  miles  south-east  from  Venice. 

X  /^amtetta  is  on  the  Damietta,  or  principal  eastern  branch  of  the  NDe,  six  milos  fh)m  its  moalh. 

i.  Ckina^  a  vast  cotintry  of  eastero  Asia,  may  be  :  Imost  said  to  have  do  kUstory  of  av  1b 


IX.   TARTAR 
CXINQUKSTS. 
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nortkern  provinces  fo  his  empire,  at  tne  head  of  seveu  himdied  thou- 
Band  warriors  ^  he  invaded  and  overran  the  dominions  of  the  sultan 
of  Persia.  His  successor  Octai  directed  his  resistless  arms  west- 
ward, under  the  conduct  of  his  gei-crai  Baton,  who,  in  the  course  of 
six  years,  led  his  warriors,  in  a  conquering  march,  from  east  to  west, 
over  a  fourth  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  The  inun- 
dating torrent,  passing  north  of  the  territories  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire,  left  them  unharmed ;  but  it  rolled  with  all  its  fury  upon  tlio 
more  barbarous  nations  of  Europe.  A  great  part  of  Russia'  wa.s 
desolated ;  and  both  Kiev'  and  Moscow,'  the  ancient  and  modern 
capital,  were  reduced  to  ashes :  the  Tartars  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  Poland,*  and  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Germany,  whence  they 
turned  to  the  south  and  spread  over  the  plains  of  Hungary.  Already 
the  remote  nations  of  the  Baltic  trembled  at  the  approach  of  these 
barbarian  warriors ;  and  Germany,  France,  England,  and  Italy,  were 
on  the  point  of  arming  in  the  common  defence  of  Christendom,  when 
Baton  and  the  five  hundred  thousand  warriors  who  still  accompanied 
him  were  recalled  to  Asia  by  the  death  of  their  sovereign.  (A.  I>. 
1245.) 

30.  Among  the  many  tribes  and  nations  that  had  been  driven  from 
their  original  seats  by  the  great  Tartar  inundation,  were  the  Coras- 
mins,  embracing  numerous  hordes  of  Tartar  origin,  that  had- attached 
themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  the  sultan  of  Persia.  They  now  pre- 
cipitated themselves  upon  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  massacred  iudis- 

terest  to  Ui©  general  roaclor,  it  has  ao  few  revolutions  or  political  changes  to  record.  Tho 
aaihentic  history  of  the  Chinese  be^iis  with  the  cominlations  of  Confucius,  wtH>  was  bom 
B.  C.  550.  From  that  period  tho  annals  of  the  empire  have  been  carefully  noted  and  preser\'ed 
In  an  unbroken  line  to  the  present  day>— fonnlug  a  scries  of  more  than  five  hundred  volumes 
of  uninteresting  chronological  details. 

1.  RuMsia,  the  largest,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  empires,  either  of  ancient  or  modem 
times,  extends  from  Behring's  straits  and  l\m  Pacific  ou  the  eual,  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  on  tho 
west,— a  distance  of  nearly  six  thousand  mllea,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  flAcen  hun- 
dred mile<s.  In  this  Immense  empire  about  fortif  distinct  languages  are  in  use,  baring  attached 
lo  them  a  great  number  of  difierent  dialects.  lu  the  year  1535  the  extent  of  the  Russian  do- 
iniDlons  was  estimated  at  thirty-seven  thousand  German  square  miles;  but  in  the  year  1850  It 
oud  increased  to  ton  times  that  amount.    (For  early  history  of  Russia  see  p.  309.) 

2.  Kiev,  or  Kiow^  the  capital  of  the  modern  Russian  province  of  the  same  name.  Is  ob  the 
DiUt-per,  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  north  of  Odes'  sa,  the  nearest  port  on  the  Black  Sea. 
Kier  was  the  former  residence  of  the  grand  dukes  of  Russia— the  earliest  seat  of  tho  Chrlstiov 
religion  In  Russia— and  for  a  considerable  period  the  capital  of  the  empire.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  JVoseotDy  still  one  of  the  capitals  ot  the  Russian  empire,  and  the  grand  entrep6t  of  Its  ia> 
temal  commerce,  Is  situated  on  the  navigable  river  Moskwa,  a  branch  o^  the  Volga,  four  hui> 
drod  miles  south-east  (torn  SL  Petersburg.    It  was  foiuided  in  the  year  1  |47.    {Map  No.  XIL) 

4.  Poiandy  see  p.  311. 
0.  Gibbon,  iv.  851. 
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cnriminately  Turks,  Jews,  and  Christians  who  opposed  tlicm.  Jem* 
salem  was  taken ;  and  It  is  said  every  soul  in  it  was  put  to  the  sword ; 
but  at  length  the  Turks  and  Christians,  uniting  their  forces,  utterly 
defeated  the  Corasmins,  and  thus  delivered  Palestine  from  one  of 
the  most  terrible  scourges  that  had  ever  been  inflicted  on  it. 

31.  The  ravages  of  the  Corasmins  in  Palestine  called  fortb 
^  ^jj  the  sixth  crusade,  which  was  led  by  Louis  IX.,  king 
SIXTH       of  France,  commonly  called  St.  Louis.     He  began  by  an 

cacsADE.  nt^j^j]j  on  Egypt ;  but  after  some  successes  he  was  de- 
bated, made  prisoner  when  enfeebled  by  disease,  and  forced  to 
purchase  his  liberty  by  the  payment  of  an  immense  ransom.  (A.  D. 
1250.)  Twenty  years  later  St.  Louis  embarked  on  a  second  cru- 
sade— the  last  of  those  great  movements  for  the  redemption  of  the 
Holy  Land.  The  fleet  of  Louis  being  driven  by  a  storm  into  Sar 
dinia,  here  a  change  of  plans  took  place,  and  it  was  resolved  to  at 
tack  the  Moors  of  Africa.  The  French  landed  near  Carthage,  and 
took  the  city ;  but  a  pestilence  soon  carried  off  Louis  and  the  greater 
portion  of  his  army,  when  the  expedition  was  abandoned. 

32.  From  this  time  the  fate  of  the  Eastern  Christians  grew  daily 
more  certain ;  and  in  the  year  1201  a  Turkish  army  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Acre,  the  last  strong- 
hold of  the  crusaders  in  Palestine.  After  a  tedious  siege  the  city 
was  taken ;  and  thus  the  last  vestige  of  the  Christian  power  in  Syria 
was  swept  away.  The  crusades  had  occupied  a  period  of  nearly  two 
centuries,  and  had  led  two  millions  of  Europeans  to  find  their  graves 
in  Eastern  lands ;  and  yet  none  of  the  objects  of  these  expeditions 
had  been  accomplished ; — a  sad  commentary  upon  the  folly  and  fii- 
naticism  of  the  age.  The  effects  of  these  holy  wars  upon  the  state 
of  European  society  will  be  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  chapter.* 

IIL  English  History. — 1.  Our  last  reference  to  the  history  :i 

England  was  to  that  period  rendered  brilliant  by  the 

AFTER  THE   Tcign  of  Alfred  the  Great,  the  real  founder  of  tlie  Eng- 

pKATH  OF    lish  monarchy ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  bu( 

connected  outline  of  the  continuation  of  English  history 

during  the  central  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  has  just  passed 

in  review  before  us. 

2.  After  the  death  of  Alfred,  in  the  first  year  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, (A.  D.  901,)  England,  still  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of  the  Danes, 

a.  See  Port  HI.  ch.  ix.  of  the  Univenlty  GdiUon. 
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and  intestine  disorder,  relapsed  into  eonfosion  and  barbarism ;  and 
under  a  succession  of  eiglit  sovereigns  »  from  the  time  of  Alfred,  its 
history  presents  little  that  is  important  to  the  modem  reader. 
During  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.,  the  last  of  these  rulers,  the 
Banes  and  Norwegians,  led  by  Sweyn  king  of  Denmark,*  acquired 
possession  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  kingdom ;  and  on  several 
occasions  Ethelred  purchased  a  momentary  respite  from  their  rav- 
ages by  large  bribes,  which  only  increased  their  avidity,  and  insured 
their  return.  At  length  the  weak  and  cruel  monardi  ordered  the 
massacre  of  all  the  Danes  in  the  Saxon  territories.  (A.  D.  1002.) 
The  execution  of  the  barbarous  mandate  occasioned  the  renewal  of 
hostilities :  the  English  nobles,  in  contempt  of  their  sovereign,  of- 
fereji  the  crown  to  Sweyn ;  while  Ethelred  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
court  of  Richard,  duke  of  Normandy,  whose  sister  he  had  married. 
On  the  death  of  Sweyn,  in  the  year  1014,  the  Danish  army  in  Eng- 
land chose  his  son  Canute  to  succeed  him  ;  while  the  Saxon  chie&, 
with  their  wonted  inconstancy,  recalled  Ethelred.  On  the  death  of 
(.he  latter,  his  son  Edmund,  surnamed  Ironside,  from  his  hardihood 
and  valor,  was  chosen  kiug  by  the  English  ;  but  by  his  death,  (A.  D. 
1016,)  after  a  few  months,  Canute,  in  accordance  with  a  previous 
treaty,  was  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  whole  of  England. 

3.  Canute,  surnamed  the  Great,  proved  to  be  the  most  powerful 
monarch  of  the  age.  By  marrying  Emma,  the  widow  of  Ethelred, 
he  conciliated  the  vanquished  Britons,  and  disarmed  the  hostility  of 
the  duke  of  Normandy ;  while  the  earl  of  Godwin,  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  English  barons,  was  gained  to  his  interests,  by  receiving 
the  hand  of  the  king^s  daughter.  In  the  year  1025  he  subdued 
Sweden,  and  Norway*  two  years  later,  and  on  his  death  (Nov.  1036) 
he  left  his  vast  possessions  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Eng- 
land, to  be  divided  among  his  children.  His  administration  of  the 
government  of  England  was  at  first  harsh ;  but  he  gradually  emerged 
from  his  original  barbarism,  embraced  Christianity,  encouraged  liter 
ature,  and  adopted  some  wise  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  his 
Anglo  Saxon  subjects. 

4.  After  the  death  of  Canute,  two  of  his  sons,  Harold  and  Hardi 
eanute,  reigned  in  succession  over  England;  after  which,  in  1041, 

1.  Denmark^  Sweden^  and  JV^noay  ;— flee  p.  908- 
S.  Sweden  and  Norway,   Sm  Denmark^  p.  308. 

lu  Edward  I.  Ihe  Elder,  901.    Athelstan,  925.    Edmund  I,  941.    Edred,  WO.    Kdwy,  951^ 
Bdgiw,fl59.    BW»rd  11.,  the  Martyr,  975.    Ethelred  I U  978 
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the  crown  retained  to  the  ancient  Saxon  family,  in  the  person  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  a  younger  son  of  Ethelred.  The  mild  char- 
acter of  Edward  endeared  him  to  his  Saxon  subjects,  notwithstand- 
ing the  partiality  which  he  showed  to  his  Norman  favorites ;  but  his 
reign  of  twenty-five  years  was  weak  and  inglorious,  and  it  was  dis* 
turbed  by  the  rebellion  of  the  earl  of  Godwin,  by  occasional  hostili- 
ties with  the  Welsh  and  Scotch,  and  by  intrigues  for  the  succession. 
On  his  death,  (1066,)  Harold,  son  of  Godwin,  took  possession  of  the 
throne ;  but  scarcely  had  he  overcome  his  brother  Tostig,  who  li»- 
puted  the  supremacy  with  him,  when  he  found  a  more  formidablo 
competitor  in  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  to  whom  the  late  king 
had  either  bequeat  tied  or  purposed  the  succession.  On  the  25th  of 
September,  1066,  Harold  gained  a  great  victory  over  his  brother; 
but,  three  days  later,  William  landed  in  Sussex,*  at  the  head  of  sixty 

thousand  men,  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  October  fought 
to/ D^  with  Harold  the  bloody  battle  of  Hastings,'  which  ter 

minated  the  Saxon  dynasty,  and  put  William  the  Nor- 
man in  possession  of  the  throne  of  England.  Harold  was  killed  in 
battle ;  the  English  army  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  a  fourth  part  of 
the  Normans  slain.  The  victory  gave  to  William  the  title  of  tho 
Conqueror ;  and  the  subjugation  of  the  realm  by  him  is  termed,  in 
English  history,  the  Norman  conijaest 

5.  This  conquest,  however,  was  gradual,  for  the  immediate  results 
of  the  battle  of  Hastuigs  gave  to  William  less  than  a  fourth  part  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  his  wars  for  tho  subjugation  of  the  West,  tho 
North,  and  the  East,  were  protracted  during  a  period  of  seven  years, 
William  treated  the  English  as  rebels  for  appearing  in  the  ficsld 
against  him,  and  distributed  their  lands  among  his  Norman  followera 
To  this  distribution,  the  titles  and  revenues  of  many  of  the  English 
nobility  owe  their  origin.*^  The  northern  Saxons  made  a  vigorous 
resistance,  and  William  treated  them  with  a  severity  in  proportion 
to  the  valor  and  pertinacity  of  their  defence — laying  waste  the 
country  with  fire  and  sword,  until,  in  some  countries,  the  danger  of 
rebellion  was  removed  by  a  total  dearth  of  inhabitants. 

*v  is  a  southern  county  of  JUigland,  on  the  English  channel,  west  of  Kent. 

M  idstin^s^  now  a  town  of  ten  thousand  iubabilanta,  is  flfly-fonr  miles  south-east  Crcm  )>od- 
don.  It  is  p:ea3autly  situated  in  a  vale,  surrounded  on  every  side,  except  toward  the  sea  by  hilli 
and  difl^  On  a  bill  east  of  the  town  are  still  to  be  seen  banks  and  trenches,  snppored  to  havf 
been  the  work  of  tho  Nonnnns  at  the  time  of  the  invasion.    {Map  No.  XVI.) 

a.  Soe  Noted,  ft^arwickt  Richmond^  &&.,  p.  306. 
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6.  The  foundations  of  the  feudal  system  had  existed  in  England 
before  the  conquest ;  but  the  distribution  of  the  conquered  lands 
among  the  Norman  followers  of  William,  gave  that  prince  the  op- 
portunity of  fully  establishing  the  system  as  it  then  existed,  in  its 
maturity,  on  the  continent.  Preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the 
feudal  tenures,  William  caused  a  survey  to  be  made  of  all  the  lands 
in  the  kingdom,  the  particulars  of  which  were  inserted  in  what  ia 
called  the  Doomsday  Book,  or  Book  of  Judgment,  which  is  still  in 
being.  Under  the  iron  rule  of  the  conqueror  the  Anglo  Saxons  be- 
came vassals  of  their  Norman  lords ;  the  name  Saxon  was  made  a 
term  of  reproach ;  and  the  Saxon  language  was  regarded  as  barba 
"ous ;  while  the  Ncrman-French  idiom  was  employed  in  all  the  acts 
of  administration. 

7.  On  the  death  of  William,  in  the  year  1087,  his  second  son, 
William  llufus,  took  possession  of  the  throne,  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
elder  brother  Eobert,  then  absent  in  Normandy.  His  reign,  and 
that  of  his  brotlier  and  successor,  Henry  I.,  are  distinguished  by  few 
events  of  importance  ;  but  both  plundered  the  kingdom  :  an  ancient 
Saxon  chronicle  says  that  the  former  was  "  loathed  by  nearly  all  hia 
people,  and  odious  to  God  ;"  and  of  the  latter  it  is  said  that  "justice 
was  in  his  hands  a  source  of  revenue,  and  judicial  murder  a  frequent 
instrument  of  extortion." 

8.  Henry  had  married  a  Saxon  princess  ;  and  to  his  daughter  Ma 
tilda,  by  this  marriage,  he  designed  to  leave  the  crown ;  but  his 
nephew  Stephen  defeated  his  intentions  by  immediately  seizing  the 
vacant  throne  oji  the  death  of  Henry.  (1135.)  A  long  civil  war 
that  followed  was  terminated  by  a  general  council  of  the  kingdom 
which  adopted  Henry  Plantagcnet,*  Matilda's  son,  as  the  successor 
of  Stephen.  One  year  later  the  boisterous  life  and  wretched  reign 
of  Stephen  were  brought  to  a  close,  when  Henry  II.,  the  first  of 
the  Plantagenet  dynasty,  ascended  the  throne  of  England.  (A.  J). 
1151) 

9.  By  inheritance  and  marriage,  Henry  possessed,  in  addition  to 
tlie  duchy  of  Normandy,  the  fairest   provmces   of  north  western 

1.  Ptaitlagenet  Is  tho  surname  of  the  kings  of  England  IVom  Henry  If.  to  Rirhard  TIF. 
Inclusive.  Antiqimrians  are  mucli  at  u  loss  to  acconnt  for  the  origin  of  tin's  name;  and  the 
be«t  derivation  they  can  find  for  it  is,  that  Fullc,  the  flrst  earl  of  Aiijou  of  tliat  name,  being 
■tung  with  remorse  for  some  wiciied  action,  went  in  pilprimage  to  Jerusalem  as  a  work  of 
ttoncment ;  where,  being  soundly  scourged  with  broom  twigs,  which  grew  plcntlftilly  on  tb#i 
^kH,  be  ever  aflor  took  the  viuimme  of  Plantagenet^  or  brootMtalky  which  was  retained  by  hit 
noble  poatority.    (Encyclopedia.) 
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France ;  and  these,  in  connection  with  his  Euglish  dominions,  ron 
iiL  REDuo    ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  0^  ^^®  '"^st  powerful  monarchs  in  cfari» 
t:ox  of     tendom.     He  also  reduced  Ireland*  to  a  state  of  subjee 
IRELAND,     ^j^^  ^^^  formally  annexed  it  to  the  English  crcwn,  al- 
though the  complete  conquest  of  that  country  was  not  effected  until 
nearly  four  centuries  later.     By  a  wise  and  impartial  administration 
of  the  government,  Henry  gained  the  affections  of  his  people ;  but  he 
was  long  engaged  in  a  kind  of  spiritual  warfare  with  the  pope,  and 
the  3lose  of  his  life  was  clouded  by  domestic  misfortunes.     His  sons, 
instigated  by  their  mother,  and  aided  by  Louis  VII.,  king  of  France, 
repeatedly  rebelled  against  him ;  and  he  finally  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  after  a  long  reign  of  thirty-five  years.     (A.  D.  1189.) 

10.  Henry  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Richard,  surnamed 
the  Lion-hearted,  who  immediately  on  his  accession,  after  plundering 
his  subjects  of  an  immense  sum  of  money,  embarked  on  a  crusade 
to  the  Holy  Land.  After  filling  the  world  with  his  renown,  being 
wrecked  in  his  homeward  voyage,  aud  travelling  in  disguise  through 
Germany,  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned,  and  only  obtained  his  lib 
crty  by  an  immense  ransom,  which  was  paid  by  his  subjects.     The 

1.  Ireland  l«  ft  Inrge  iainnd  west  of  England,  from  which  it  is  fcparaled  by  the  Irish  Sea  and 
St  Gcorgo*8  Cnaimcl.  Its  divisions,  bcsl  known  in  history,  arc  the  four  greni  provinces,  Ulster 
In  tlie  north,  Loinslcr  in  the  east,  Connaught  in  the  west,  and  Mnnster  in  the  south. 

Irish  historians  i^pcak  of  Greek,  Hhueuician,  Scotcli,  Spanish,  and  Gaulle  colonim  in  IroUukU 
before  the  Christian  era ;  for  which,  however,  there  is  no  historical  foundation.  Tlie  oldest 
autliontic  Irish  recordei  were  writlon  between  the  tenth  and  twelAh  centuries ;  btit  some  of 
them  go  back,  with  some  constisicncy,  m  far  as  the  Christian  era.  The  early  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  were  evidently  more  barbarous  Uian  even  those  of  Britain.  In  the  fifth  century  CbrisU 
aoily  was  introduced  among  them  by  ^t.  Patrick,  a  native  of  North  Britain,  who  in  his  youth 
had  been  carried  a  captive  into  Ireland ;  but  tlio  new  faith  did  not  flourish  until  a  century  oi 
two  later;  and  It  appears  that,  even  then,  the  learning  of  the  Irish  clergy  did  not  extend  be- 
yond the  walls  of  the  monasteries.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the  Danes  made  them- 
eelves  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  the  coasts  of  the  island,  while  the  interior,  divided  amongf 
a  number  of  barbarous  and  hostile  chiefs,  was  agitated  by  intenial  wars  whidi  no  sense  of 
common  dangers  could  interrupt.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  Brian  Bom,  king 
of  Munstcr,  united  the  greater  part  of  the  Island  under  his  sceptre,  and  expelled  the  Danes ; 
but  soon  after  his  death,  A.  D.  1014,  the  kingdom  was  again  divided  ;  and  sanguinary  wan 
continued  to  rage  lictween  opposing  princes  until  the  invasion  by  Henry  II.  of  England,  In  the 
year  lIGO.  So  early  as  1155  Henry  had  projected  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  and  had  obtained 
ttom  pope  Adrian  IV.  full  permission  to  invade  and  subdue  the  Irish,  for  the  purpose  of  ro> 
forming  them.  The  grant  was  accompanied  by  a  stipulation  for  the  payment  to  St.  Peter,  of  a 
penny  annually  from  every  house  in  Irelaud,— this  being  the  price  for  which  the  bidepcndence 
of  the  Irish  people  was  coolly  bartered  away.  Henry,  however,  conquered  c«ily  the  four 
counties  Dublin,  Meath,  I^outh,  and  Kildare,  lieing  a  part  of  Leinster,  on  the  eastern  coast. 
In  1315  Edward  Bruce,  brother  of  the  klug  of  Scotland,  being  invited  over  by  the  Irish,  landad 
in  Ireland,  and  caused  hiramlf  to  be  prockiimed  king  ;  but  not  being  well  supporleil,  ho  wat 
finally  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle  of  Dundalk,  in  the  year  1318,  after  whicJi  the  Scotch 
fwces  were  witU  rawn.  It  was  not  until  Uie  time  of  Cromwell  that  English  supremacy  wiA 
ftdlf  estab  Jihoil  n  every  part  of  the  island.    {Mip  Xo.  XVI.) 
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reign  of  this  famous  knight  is  chiefly  signalized  by  his  deeds  in  Pal- 
estine, and  is  of  little  importance  in  English  history. 

11.  Richard  was  succeeded  by  his  profligate  brother  John,  sur- 
named  Lackland.  (A.  D.  1199.)  In  a  long  struggle  with  Philip 
Augustus  of  France,  John  lost  most  of  his  continental  possessions : 
by  stripping  the  church  of  its  treasures  he  made  the  pope  his  enemy; 
and  after  a  vain  attempt  to  brave  the  storm  of  his  vengeance,  |i6 
made  a  cowardly  submission,  swore  allegiance  to  the  pope,  and 
agreed  to  hold  his  kingdom  tributary  to  the  holy  see.  The  barons, 
provoked  by  the  tyranny  and  vices  of  their  sovereign,  next  took  up 
arms  against  him  :  they  received  with  indignation  the  pope^s  deola^ 
ration  in  favor  of  his  vassal, — took  possession  of  London, — and 
finally  compelled  the  king  to  yield  to  their  demands,  and  to  sign  the 
Magna  Charta^  or  Great  Charter  of  rights  and  liberties,  which  laid 
the  first  permanent  foundation  of  British  freedom.*  John  attempt- 
ed to  annul  the  conditions  imposed,  and,  being  absolved  by  the  pope 
from  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  the  baio£.*i,  ne  collected  an 
army  of  mercenary  soldiers  from  Germany,  and  proceeded  to  lay 
waste  the  kingdom ;  but  the  barons  proflered  the  crown  to  Louis,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  French  monarch,  who  came  over  with  a  large  army  to 
enforce  his  claims,  when  the  sudden  death  of  John  arrested  impending 
dangers,  and  prevented  England  from  becoming  a  province  of  France. 

12.  On  the  death  of  John,  his  eldest  son,  Henry  III.,  then  in 
tiie  tenth  year  of  his  age,  was  acknowledged  king  by  the  nobility  and 
the  people.  Henry  was  a  weak  and  fickle  sovereign ;  and  during  his 
long  reign  of  more  than  half  a  century,  the  country  was  agitated  by 
internal  commotions,  caused  by  the  king's  prodigality,  favoritism,  op- 
pressive exactions,  and  continual  violation  of  the  people's  rights  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  Great  Charter.  Again  the  barons 
resisted,  and  called  a  parliament,  when  the  king  was  virtually  de^ 
posed.  (A.  D.  1258.}  An  attempt  to  regam  his  authority  led  to 
ail  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  In  another  parliament,  called  by  the 
barons,  (A.  D.  1265,)  and  embracing  delegates  from  the  counties, 
cities,  and  boroughs,  we  find  the  first  germs  of  popular  representar 
tiou  in  England ;  and  although,  eventually,  the  baronial  party,  whose 
tyranny  was  found  scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  king,  was  over- 
thrown, yet  their  incautious  innovation  had  already  laid  the  basis  of 
the  friture  House  of  Commons. 

a.  The  Great  Charter  was  iti^ed  on  the  lOth  of  June)  191S,  at  Runnyfiiede,  on  the  Tliaiiia^ 
between  Stalnea  and  WIndi  3r 
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13.  Henrj  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Edward  I.,  who,  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  death,  was  absent  on  the  last  crusade  to  the  Holy 
Land.  (A.  D.  1 272.)  The  active  and  splendid  reign  of  this  prince, 
who  lift  behind  him  the  character  of  a  great  statesman  and  codi- 
mand  )r,  was  mostly  occupied  with  the  attempt  to  unite  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain  under  one  sovereignty.     When  Llewellyn,  prince  of 

IV  8UBJU-    Wales,*  refused  to  perform  the  customary  homage  to  tbo 
GATioN  OF    English  crown,  Edward  declared  war  against  him,  over- 
WALKS.      j.g^jj  ^Yie  country,  and  subdued  it,  after  a  brave  resistance. 
(1277—1283.) 

14.  The  remainder  of  Edward's  reign  was  filled  with  attempts  to 
Bubjugate  Scotland,  to  which  country  the  English  monarch  laid 
claim  as  lord  paramount,  by  the  rights  of  fealty  and  succession.  A 
Scotch  king,  taken  prisoner  by  Henry  II.,  had  been  compelled,  as  the 
price  of  his  release,  to  do  homage  for  his  crown ;  and  the  same  had 
been  demanded  of  later  princes,  in  return  for  lands  which  they  held 
in  England.  By  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  in  the 
year  1283,  the  crown  devolved  on  his  grand  daughter  the  princess 
Margaret,  who  was  a  niece  of  Edward  I.  of  England.  This  lady 
was  soon  after  affianced  to  Edward's  only  son,  the  prince  of  Wales; 
and  thus  tlie  prospect  of  uniting  the  crowns  of  the  two  kingdoms 
seemed  near  at  hand,  when  the  frail  bond  of  union  was  suddenly 
destroyed  by  the  untimely  death  of  the  princess. 

15.  The  two  principal  Scotch  competitors  for  the  crown  were  now 
John  Baliol  and  Kobert  Bruce,  who  agreed  to  submit  tlieir  claims  to 
the  decision  of  Edward.  The  latter  decided  in  favor  of  Baliol,  on 
condition  of  his  becoming  a  vassal  of  the  English  kmg.     (A.  D.  1292.) 

1.  Wales,  anciently  called  Cambria,  a  prindpality  in  the  west  of  Great  Britain,  having  on 
the  north  and  west  the  Irish  Sea,  and  on  the  south  and  south-west  Bristol  Channel,  is  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length  fK>m  north  to  south,  and  IVom  fllty  to  eighty  in  breadth.  Th« 
Wdsh  are  descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons,  who,  being  driven  out  of  England  by  the  Anglo 
Saxons,  took  refUge  in  ttie  mountain  fastnesses  of  Wales,  or  fled  to  tlio  coiiiineut  of  KurC'pe^ 
where  Uicy  gave  Ihelr  name  to  Brittany.  In  the  ninth  century  Wales  was  divided  into  thre6 
sovereignties,  North  Wales,  South  VValea,  and  the  intermediate  dislrict  called  Powis,— iho 
reigning  princes  of  which  were  held  together  by  some  loose  lies  of  confederacy.  In  the  year 
933  the  English  king  Alhelstan  compelled  the  Welsh  principalities  to  become  his  tributaries; 
anl  iipon  the  treaty  then  concluded  with  tliem,  founded  on  the  feudal  relation  of  lord  and  \a»- 
sal,  the  Normans  based  their  claim  of  lortlsliip  punimoimt  over  all  Wales.  During  Hjo 
eleventh  and  tweJ  \h  centuries,  South  Wales  wjis  the  scene  of  frequent  contests  between  the 
WVlsh  and  Nornmns.  When  Edward  I.  claimed  feudal  honiuge  of  Llewellyn,  the  duty  oc' 
really  was  acknowledged  by  the  latter;  but  he  was  unwilling',  by  goii»g  to  U)ndon,  to  place 
himself  lu  tne  p«»wer  of  a  monarch  who  haul  rocenUy  violated  a  solemn  trejity  with  him ;  and 
hsnoe  arose  a  war  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Llewellyn,  and  the  subjugation  of  his 
A.  D  1282^    (Map  No.  XVI.) 
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The  impatient  temper  of  Baliol  could  not  brook  the  homiliatmg  acta 
of  vassakge  required  of  him ;  and  when  war  broke  out  between 
Franco  and  England,  ho  refused  military  aid  to  the  latter,  and  con-- 
eluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  French  monarch.     (A.  D.  1292.) 
War  between  England  and  Scotland  followed ;  and  Baliol,  after  a 
brief  resistance,  being  defeated  in  the  great  battle  of 
Donbar,*  was  forced  to  make  submission  to  Edward  in  ^'  ^^" 
lerms  of  abject  supplication.     The  victor  returned  to 
London,  carrying  with  him  not  only  the  Scottish  crown  and  sceptre, 
but  also  the  sacred  stone  on  which  the  Scottish  monarchs  were  placed 
when  they  received  the  royal  inauguration.     (A.  D.  1296.) 

16  Scarcely,  however,  had  Edward  crossed  the  frontiers,  when  the 
Scots  reasserted  their  independence,  and  under  the  brave  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace,  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  but  worthy  to  be  ranked 
among  the  foremost  of  patriots,  defeated  the  English  at  Stirling,* 
and  recovered  the  whole  of  Scotland  as  rapidly  as  it  had  been  lost. 
Again  Edwiu*d  advanced,  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  muster  of  all  the 
English  chivalry,  and  the  Scots  were  defeated  at  Falkirk  *  (A.  D. 
1298.)  The  adherents  of  Wallace  mutinied  against  him;  and  a 
few  years  later  the  hero  of  Scotland  was  treacherously  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  Edward,  and  being  condemned  for  the  pretended  crime 
of  treason,  was  infamously  executed,  to  the  lasting  dishonor  of  the 
English  king.     (A.  D.  1305.) 

17.  The  cause  of  Scottish  freedom  was  revived  by  Robert  Bruce, 
grandson  of  the  Bruce  who  had  been  competitor  for  the  throne 
against  Baliol.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1306  ho  was  crowned 
king  at  Scone*  by  the  revolted  barons.     In  the  following  year,  Ed- 


1.  Dunbar  is  a  eeaport  of  Scotland,  twenty-seven  miles  north-east  from  Edinburgh.  T\\9 
sneleat  caaUe  of  DontMir,  the  scene  of  many  warlike  exploits,  stood  on  a  lofty  rock,  the  base 
of  which  was  washed  by  the  sea.  It  was  taken  by  Edward  I.  In  1296 ;— four  times  it  received 
within  its  walls  tlie  unfortunate  Queen  Mary ;— and  it  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Dunbar  thai  Croia* 
wen  defeated  the  Scots  under  General  I^lie,  in  IQ50,    (Map  No.  XVI.) 

S.  Stirling  is  a  river  port  and  fortrras  of  Scotland,  on  the  Forth,  thirty  ;nile9  north-west  from 
Ediubuigb.  Its  line  old  castle  is  placed  on  a  basaltic  rock,  rising  abruptly  three  hundred  feel 
from  the  river's  edge.    {Map  No.  XVI.) 

3.  Flalkirk  is  an  ancient  town  of  Scotland,  twenty-two  miles  north-west  from  Edinburgh,  and 
three  mUes  si^uth  of  the  I-Vith  of  Forth.  In  tlio  valley,  a  little  nortii  of  the  town,  Uie  Scotch, 
under  Wallace,  were  defeated  on  the  22d  of  July,  1'298.  In  this  battle  fell  Sir  John  Stewart, 
the  commander  of  the  Scottish  archcra,  and  Sir  John  the  Gnihamc,  the  bosom  friend  of  Wal- 
lace. Tlio  tomb  of  Grahame,  which  the  gratitude  of  his  coontrym.  n  has  three  renewed,  if 
lo  be  seen  in  the  churchyard  of  Falkirk.  On  a  moor,  half  a  mile  south-west  fiom  tho  town, 
Uiaries  Stuart,  the  Pretender,  gained  a  victory  over  the  royal  army  in  1746.    (Map  No.  XVf.    r.) 

4.  Sfney  now  a  small  village  of  Scothmd,  is  a  little  above  Perth,  on  the  river  Tay,  eighteen 
mites  w  )8t  from  Dundee,  and  tiiirty-five  nortli-west  from  Edinbuigb.    It  was  formerly  the  mir 
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ward,  assembling  a  mighty  army,  to  render  rd^istanoe  hopelem,  took 
the  field  against  him,  but  he  died  on  his  march,  and  the  expedition 
was  abandoned  by  his  son  and  successor,  Edward  II.,  in  opposition 
to  the  dying  injunctions  of  his  father.  (A.  D.  1307.)  Still  the  war 
continued,  and  the  Scotch  were  generally  successful ;  but  after  seven 
years  Edward  himself  marched  against  the  rebels  at  the  head  of 
more  than  a  himdred  thousand  men ;  but  being  met  by  Bruce  at  ibe 
head  of  little  more  than  a  third  of  that  number,  he  experienced  a 
total  defeat  in  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,^  which  established  the  in- 
dependence of  Scotland.     (A.  D.  June  24th,  1314.) 

18.  The  northern  nations  of  Europe,  during  the  tenth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  were  much  less  advanced  in  civilization 
than  those  which  sprung  from  the  wrecks  of  the  Boman  empire ;  and 
their  obscure  annals  offer  little  to  our  notice  but  the  germs  of  rude  king* 
doms  in  the  early  stages  of  formation.  In  the  south-west  of  Europe, 
the  wars  between  the  Moors  and  Christiuis  of  the  Spanish  peninsula 
had  already  continued  during  a  period  of  more  than  five  centuries, 
with  ever-varying  results ;  but  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  x)ali- 
phate  of  Cordova,  in  the  year  1030,  followed  by  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Moham'  medan  empire  of  Spain,  into  several  independent 
States,  (A.  D.  1238,)  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  the  Saracen  dominion. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  Christian  provinces  also  were  little  united, 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  Christian  princes  to  form  alliances 
with  the  Moors  against  one  another.  The  founding  of  the  Moorish 
kingdom  of  Granada,  in  1238,  for  a  time  delayed  the  Mi  of  the 
Moslems ;  but  the  Christians  gradually  extended  their  power,  until, 
near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Granada  yielded  to  the  tor- 
rent that  had  long  been  setting  against  it,  and  with  its  fall  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Christian  faith  and  power  was  acknowledged  through- 
out the  peninsula.* 

denoe  of  ttie  Soottish  kings— the  place  of  their  coronation— and  has  been  the  Boeoe  of  many 
historical  erents.  Tlie  remains  of  Its  ancient  palace  are  incorporated  with  the  mansion  of  the 
earl  of  MansflokL    (Map  No.  XVI.) 

1.  Bannoekbum,  the  name  of  which  is  inseparably  connected  with  one  of  the  most  mem- 
orable events  in  British  history,  is  three  miles  sonth-west  from  SUrling.  Aboat  one  mile  wesl 
nrom  the  Tillage  Jamcft  III.  was  defeated  in  1488,  by  his  rebellious  subjects  and  his  son  Jamci 
IV.,  and,  after  being  w>anded  In  the  engngement,  was  assassinated  at  a  mill  in  tlie  vloUlf 
y!Map  No.  X\  I.) 

a.  See  next  Section,  pp.  317-18.  and  Notes. 
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SECTION    III. 

OBMSEAI    HlflOET   DUBI.^CG  THE  FOURTEENTH   AND  VIFTEENTH  OENTU&IBk 

L  EX6LAND  AND  FRANCE  DURING  THE  FOURTEENTH  AND 
FIFTEENTU  CENTURIES. 

ANALYSIS    1.  Continuation  of  the  taUtories  of  France  and  England.— 3.  Defeat  uf  £dwaf4 

II.  la  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  Edward  offends  the  barons.  [Gascon^.]  The  Groat  Chartcf 
Doiif  nned,  and  annual  parliaments  ordained.— 3.  Rebellion  of  the  barons,  and  death  of  Ed 
vari.    Reign  of  Edward  m.    Inirasion  of  Scotland.    [Holidon  HiU.] 

Frbkch  and  Ehgush  wars. — 4.  Edward  disputes  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Fhmoe. 
Invasion  of  France,  and  battle  of  Creti^.  [Cressy.]  Defeat  of  the  Soots,  and  capture  of  Oalala. 
{Durham.  Calais.>-5.  Renewal  of.  the  war  with  France,  and  victory  of  Polctiers.  (1356.) 
Anarchy  in  Franco.  Treaty  of  Bretigny.  The  conquered  territory.  [Bretigny.  Aquitaine. 
Bordeaux.]— 6.  Renewal  of  the  war  with  France  in  1308.  Relative  tonditlon  of  the  two  powers. 
The  French  recover  their  provinces.    [Bayonne.    Bresl,  antl  Cherbourg.]— 7.  Death  of  Edward 

III.  of  England,  and  Charles  V.  of  France.  The  distractions  that  followed  in  both  kingdoms. 
(.Orleans.  Lancaster.  Gloucester.]  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection.  [BhickheaUi.]— 8.  Character 
of  Richard  II.  He  is  deposed,  and  succeeded  by  Henry  IV.  (1399.)  The  legal  claimant. 
Oilgin  of  the  contentions  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.— 9.  Insurrection  against 
lleory.  [Shrewsbiuy.]— 10.  Accession  of  Henry  V.,  and  happy  change  in  his  character.  He 
Invades  Franco,  and  defeats  the  French  in  the  baUIe  of  Agincourt.— 11.  Civil  war  in  France, 
Had  return  of  Henry.  The  treaty  with  the  Buigimdtan  faction.  Opposition  of  the  Orleans 
party. « [The  States  General.  The  dauphin.]— IS.  The  infant  king  of  the  English,  Henry  VL, 
and  the  French  king  Charles  VII.  Joan  of  Arc.  Her  declared  mission. — 13.  Successes  of  the 
1-Yench,  and  fiite  of  Joan.— 14.  The  English  gradually  lose  all  their  continental  possesions,  ex 
oept  Calais.    Tnuiquilllty  In  France. 

15.  Unpopularity  of  the  reigning  English  family.  Popular  insurrection.  Beginning  of  the 
WARS  or  THE  Two  Rosics.  [St.  Albans.]- 16.  Sanguinary  character  of  the  strife.  First  period 
of  the  war  doses  with  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.,  of  the  bouso  of  York.— 17.  The  French 
king.  The  reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  earl  of  Warwick.  Overthrow  of  the  Lancastrians, 
rhe  fate  of  Margaret,  her  son,  and  the  late  king  Henry  IV.  [Warwick.  Tewkesbury.]— 18, 
The  cotemporary  reign  of  Louis  XI.  of  France.  The  relations  of  Edward  and  Louis.— 10. 
Fate  of  Edward  V.,  and  accession  of  Richard  III.  Defeat  and  death  of  Richard,  and  end  of 
the  **  Wars  of  the  Two  Roues."    [Richmond.    BosworUi.] 

99.  RxiGN  OP  Henry  VII.  The  impostors  Simnel  and  Warbock.  [Dublin.]— 31.  Treaties 
w*.i&  France  and  ScoUand.  The  Scottish  marriage.- 22.  Why  tiie  reign  of  Henry  VII.  is  n 
««ppo  tant  epoch  in  English  history. 

1,  OTHER  NATIONS  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  FXI-TEENTH  CENTURY. 

L  Dkkm ARK,  Sweden  akd  Norway.  Union  of  Calmnr.  [CalmarO 
2.  The  Russian  empire.  Its  early  history.  [Dnieper.  Novogorod.]  Divisions  of  tl* 
kingdom  in  the  eleventh  century.- 3.  Tartar  Invasions.  The  reign  of  John  III.  duke  of  Mca- 
•sow.  Russia  at  the  end  of  the  flflocnth  century. — 4.  Founding  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  on  th« 
ruins  :;f  Uie  Eastern  or  Greek  empire.  [Emir.]  The  Turkish  empire  at  the  close  of  the  fon^ 
teenth  century.  The  sultan  Bi\jazet  overthrown  by  Tamerlane— 5.  The  Tartar  empire  or 
Tamerlane.  Dcreatof  the  Turks.  Turkjt  and  Christians  unite  against  the  Tartars.  Dcatb 
of  Tamerlane.  [Samarcaiul.  Angora.]  -6.  Taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  and 
extinction  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

7.  Poland.  Cummencement  and  eariy  history  of  Poland.  Extent  of  the  kingdom  at  the 
dose  of  the  flfleenth  century.  [Poland.  Lithuania.  Teutonic  knights.  Moldavia.]— 8.  The 
German  empire  at  the  close  of  tiio  fifteenth  century.  Elective  monarchs.— P.  Causes  that 
renier  the  history  of  Germany  exceedingly  complicated.  The  three  powerAil  States  of  Gor- 
Bumv  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  [Luxemburg.  Bohemia.   Bloravis    Silesia. 
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LnaaUa.  Pnadenbirg.  HoHand.  TynA.  AiutrU.}— 10.  Aiutri&a  prlnoet  of  Germany.  I» 
porUnt  changes  made  during  the  reign  or  Maximilian.  [Wonns.] — II.  Switzkklaxd  revulu 
from  Austria.  Ix>ng<antinucd  wan.  Switzerland  independent  at  the  close  of  Uie  flftee&th 
century.  [Rutuli.  William  Tell.  Monpirten.  9empach.]— 12.  Italia;*  Hirroar  during  Ifaa 
central  period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Italian  republics,  [(^cikhl]  Duchy  of  Milan.— 13. 
The  Florcntioes.  Contests  between  the  Genocao  and  Venetians.  [Levant]  Genoa  at  the 
close  of  the  fiAeenth  century.— 14.  History  of  Venice.  Her  power  at  the  end  of  the  linecnili 
century.  [Morea,]  The  popes,  and  kings  of  Naples.  Interference  of  foreign  ps^cn*.— 15. 
Spain.  Union  of  the  nost  powerful  Christian  States.  Orerthrow  of  the  Saracen  domini;n8  in 
Bftoin.  [Navarre.  Aragoo.  Oosaie.  Loon.  GrBnada.}~l&  History  of  Poetuoau  [Farther 
■rooonl  of  PortogaL] 

m.  DISCOVERIES. 

L  KavlgaUoD,  and  geographical  knowledge,  during  the  Dark  Ages.  Revival  of  commeroek 
CPisa.]  Discovery  of  the  magnetic  needle.  The  art  of  printing.  Discovery  of  the  Canaries. 
Portuguese  discoveries.  [Caniriea.  Cape  de  Verd  and  Azore  islands.]— 3.  Views  and  ol^edi 
of  Prince  Henry.  His  death.  Fame  of  the  discoveries  patronized  by  him.  Christopher  Co* 
lurobus.  The  bold  project  conceived  by  him.  [Ltobon.  Ireland.  Guinea.]— 3.  Hie  trials  of 
Columbus.  His  final  triumph.  In  the  discovery  of  America.  Vaaco  de  Gama.  CkMlag 
remarks. 

1.  England  and  France  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
CENTURIES. — I.  France  and  England  occupy  the  most  prominent 
place  in  the  history  of  European  nations  during  the  closing  period 
of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  as  their  annals,  during  most  of  this  period, 
are  so  intimately  connected  that  the  history  of  one  nation  is  in  great 
part  the  history  of  hoth,  the  unity  of  the  subject  will  best  be  pre- 
served, and  repetition  avoided,  by  treating  both  in  connection. 

2.  The  reign  of  Edward  II.  of  England,  whose  defeat  by  the 
Scots  in  the  jfamous  battle  of  Bannockburn  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, although  inglorious  to  himself,  and  disastrous  to  the  British 
arms,  was  not,  on  the  whole,  unfavorable  to  the  progress  of  constitu- 
tional libcty.  The  unbounded  favoritism  of  Edward  to  Gaveston, 
a  handsome  youth  of  Gascony,'  whom  the  king  elevated  in  wealth 
and  dignities  above  all  the  nobles  in  England,  roused  the  resentment 
of  the  barons ;  and  the  result  was  the  banishment  of  the  favorite, 
and  a  reformation  of  abuses  in  full  parliament.  (A.  D.  1313.)  The 
Great  Charter,  so  often  violated,  was  again  confirmed ;  and  the  ini 
poitant  provision  was  added,  that  there  should  be  an  annual  assoin 
bling  of  parliament,  for  protection  of  the  people,  when  "  aggrieved 
by  the  king's  ministers  against  right" 

3.  But  other  favorities  supplied  the  place  of  Gaveston:  the 
nobles  rebelled  against  their  sovereign  :  his  faithless  queen  Isabella, 
Bister  of  the  king  of  France,  took  part  with  the  malcontents,  and 

1.  Oasecnjf^  before  the  French  Revolution,  was  a  province  of  Franc«,  situated  between  U* 
Garoooe,  the  sea,  and  Oie  Pyrenees.  The  Gascons  are  a  people  of  much  spirit ;  but  their  exiff- 
goration  in  describing  heir  exploiu  hat  made  the  term  gueonmd*  proverbial  {Mitp  No.  XUU 
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fidward  was  deposed,  imprisoned,  and  afterwards  murdered.  (A.  D. 
1327.)  Edward  III.,  crowned  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  unable  to 
endure  the  presence  of  a  mother  stained  with  the  foulest  crimes, 
caused  her  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  and  her  paramour,  Mortimer, 
to  be  executed.  He  then  applied  himself  to  redress  the  grievances 
which  had  proceeded  from  the  late  abuses  of  authority ;  after  which 
he  invaded  Scotland,  and  defeated  the  Scots  at  Halidon  Hill;*  but 
on  his  withdrawal  from  the  country,  the  Scottish  arms  again  tri- 
Tunphed. 

4.  On  the  death,  in  the  year  1328,  of  Charles  IV.  of  France,  the 
Jast  of  the  male  descendants  of  Philip  the  Fair,  the 

-    . ,  ,  .       N,  ,  ^  !•   FRENCH 

crown  of  that  kmgdom  became  the  object  of  contest  be-  and  E.\QLi8n 
tween  Edward  III.  of  England,  the  son  of  Philip's  ^*^- 
daughter  Isabella,  and  Philip  of  Valois,  son  of  the  brother  of  Philip. 
After  war  had  continued  several  years  between  the  two  nations,  with 
only  occasional  intervals  of  truce,  in  the  year  1346  Edward,  in  per- 
son, invaded  France,  and,  supported  by  his  heroic  son  Edward,  called 
the  Black  Prince,  then  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  gained  a  great  vic- 
tory over  the  French  in  the  famous  battle  of  Cressy* — slaying  more 
of  the  enemy  than  the  total  number  of  his  own  army.  (Aug.  26th, 
1346.)  A  few  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Cressy,  the  Scots,  who  had 
seized  the  opportunity  of  Edward's  absence  to  invade  England,  were 
defeated  in  the  battle  of  Durham,'  and  their  king  Da^id  Bruce  tiiken 
prisoner.  (Oct.  17,  1346.)  To  crown  the  honors  of  the  campaign, 
the  important  seaport  of  Calais/  in  France,  surrendered  to  Edward, 
after  a  vigorous  siege ;  and  this  important  acquisition  was  retained 
by  the  English  more  than  two  centuries. 

L  Halidon  Hill  la  nn  omloence  north  or  Iho  river  Tweed,  not  far  Trom  Berwick. 

2.  Cressy^  or  Crwry,  is  a  small  villa^,  in  the  rormer  province  of  Picardy,  ninetjr-fivo  mile* 
Dorth-wcsi  from  Paris.    It  is  believed  that  cannon,  but  of  very  rudo  constrnclion,  were  flfst 

^  •mployod  by  the  English  in  thJs  battle,    djaap  Ko.  Xlll.) 

3.  Durkaniy  the  capital  of  the  coi;nty  of  the  same  name,  is  an  important  city  in  the  north  of 
England,  two  hundrod  and  thirty  miles  norlh-west  from  London.  The  field  on  which  the  b.nt- 
tle  was  fought,  some  distance  north  of  Durham,  on  the  road  to  Newcastle,  (Oct.  ITtb,  13-*0,^) 
was  called  J<'eviUe'»  Croat,    (Map  No.  XVI.) 

4.  Calaig  (Eng.  Cnl-is  fV.  Kah-Ia',)  a  seaport  of  Franco,  on  the  Straits  of  Dover,  In  the 
former  province  of  Picanly,  is  flfty  miles  north  of  Cressy.  In  1558  Calais  was  retaken  by  sur- 
prise by  the  duke  of  Guise.  In  15%  it  was  again  taken  by  the  English  under  the  archduKe 
Albert,  but  iu  1598  whs  restored  to  I'Yance  by  tlie  treaty  of  Xervlns. 

The  obstinate  resistance  which  Calais  made  to  Edward  III.  In  1347,  Is  said  to  have  so  mucji 
lnce'->"«  the  conqueror  that  he  determined  to  put  to  death  six  principal  burgesses  of  the  town, 
who,  to  save  their  flrtlow  citizens,  had  magnanimously  plaiM)d  themselves  at  his  dispoajd  ;  but 
Uiai  he  was  turned  from  his  purpose  only  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his  queen  Philippa.  It 
It  betievedi  however,  that  Froissart  alona,  among  his  cotempmiries,  relates  th^s  story ;  aii4 
dctt^Ms  may  ven*  reasonably  be  entertained  of  lu  truth.  {Map  No.  XI 11.) 
f 
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5.  After  a  truce  of  eight  years,  during  which  occurred  the  death 
of  the  French  monarch,  Philip  of  Yalois,  and  the  accession  of  his 
son  John  to  the  throne  of  France,  war  was  again  renewed,  but  was 
speedily  tertninated  by  a  great  victory,  which  the  Black  Prince  ob 
lained  over  king  John  in  the  battle  of  Poictiers.  (Sept.  1356.)  The 
French  monarch,  although  taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed  in  triumph 
to  London,  was  treated  with  great  moderation  and  kindness ;  but  his 
captivity  produced  in  France  the  most  horrible  anarchy,  which  was 
carried  to  the  utmost  extreme  by  a  revolt  of  peasants,  or  serfii, 
against  their  lords,  in  most  of  the  provinces  surrounding  the  capital.* 
At  length,  while  king  John  was  still  a  prisoner,  the  two  nations  con- 
cluded a  treaty  at  Bretigny,*  (A.  D.  1360,)  which  provided  that  king 
John  should  be  restored  to  liberty,  and  that  the  English  monardi 
should  renounce  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  to  the  pos- 
session of  Normandy  and  other  provinces  in  the  north ;  but  that  the 
whole  south-west  of  France,  embracing  more  than  a  third  of  the 
kingdom,  and  extending  from  the  Khone  nearly  to  the  Loire,  should 
be  guaranteed  to  England.  The  territory  obtained  from  France 
was  erected  into  the  principality  of  Aquitaine,*  the  government  of 
which  was  intrusted  to  the  Black  Prince,  who,  during  several  years, 
kept  his  court  at  Bordeaux.' 

6.  The  treaty  with  France  was  never  fully  ratified ;  and  in  the 
year  1368  war  between  the  two  countries  was  commenced  anew,  the 
blame  of  the  rupture  being  thrown  by  each  nation  upon  the  other. 
In  the  interval  since  the  late  treaty  a  great  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  condition  of  the  rival  powers  :  king  Edward  was  now  declining 
in  age ;  and  his  son  the  Black  Prince  was  enfeebled  by  disease ;  and 
the  ceded  French  provinces  were  eager  to  return  to  their  native  king ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand.  Franco  had  recovered  from  her  great  losses, 
and  the  wise  and  popular  Charles  Y.  occupied  the  throne,  in  the 
place  of  the  rash  and  intemperate  John.     France  gradually  recovered* 

1.  Brttigny  Is  a  small  hamlet  six  miles  Bouth*east  flrom  Chartres,  and  fllty  milea  south-weal 
ft-oiii  Paris,  In  the  former  province  of  Orleans. 

2.  jJtiHitaine  {JiquiUnia)  was  the  name  of  the  Roman  province  In  Gaul  soulh  of  the  Loin. 
Bince  ihe  time  of  Ihe  Romans  It  has  been  somotimos  a  kiujurdom  and  sometimes  a  duchy.  B» 
fbro  llio  revolution,  what  remained  of  this  niicieiit  province  passed  under  the  name  of  Gul- 
•nne.    Bordeaux  was  its  capital.    {J^ap  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Bordeauxy  ciUod  by  the  Romans  liurdigala,  an  important  commercial  city  and  8eap<^  of 
Franco,  Is  on  tlie  west  hank  of  iho  Coronue,  flf)>-flvo  miles  fVom  its  mouth,  tutd  tlm»  hundred 
•nd  seven  milee  south-weat  ttom  Paris.  Montesquieu  and  Montaigne,  Edwanl  the  Blncli  Prino^ 
pope  Clement  V.,  and  Richard  IL  of  England,  were  natives  of  this  city.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

a.  Feb.  13SS.    This  revolt  was  called  La  Jacfwmrit^  fh>m  Jacquos  Bcu  IlomnM,  tie  I( 
of  the  rebels. 
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most  of  ler  provinces  without  obtainining  a  single  victory,  altLougb 
the  keys  of  the  country — Bordeaux,  Bayonne,*  Calais,  Brest,  ane 
Cherbourg* — were  still  left  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 

T.  On  the  death  of  Edward  (A.  D.  1377)  the  crown  fell  to  the 
son  of  the  Black  Princo,  Richard  II.,  then  only  eleven  years  of  age. 
Three  years  later,  Charles  V.,  by  his  death,  left  the  crown  of  France 
to  his  son  Charles  YI.,  a  youth  of  only  twelve  years.  Both  kingdoms 
Buffered  from  the  distractions  attending  a  regal  minority  : — ^in  France 
the  people  were  plundered  by  the  exactions  of  the  regents,  and  the 
kingdom  harassed  by  ihe  factious  struggles  for  power  between  the 
dnkes  of  Bur'  gundy  and  Orleans  ;*  and  in  England  similar  results 
attended  the  contests  for  the  regency  between  the  king^s  uncles,  the 
dukes  of  Lancaster,*  York,*  and  Gloucester.*  In  the  year  1381  the 
injustice  of  parliamentary  taxation  occasioned  a  famous  revolt  of 

1.  Bsfoniu  is  Ml  the  toath  side  of  tho  Adoar,  four  miles  ttom  its  mouth,  near  the  south- 
western  extremity  of  France.  Bayonne  is  strongly  forlided,  and,  although  oflen  besieged,  has 
never  been  taken.  The  military  weapon  called  tho  bayonet  takes  its  name  from  this  city,  where 
It  is  said  to  have  been  flrst  invented,  and  brought  into  use  at  the  siege  of  Bayonne,  during  tlie 
war  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.    (Map  No.  XIIL) 

SL  Brest  and  Cherbourg  are  small  but  strongly-fortified  seaport  towns  in  the  nortli-west  of 
FVance.  Cherbourg  was  tlie  last  town  in  Normandy  retained  by  the  English.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Bur' gundy  and  Orleans.  An  account' of  Bur*  gundy  has  ahready  been  gtven.  Orfeans^  a 
city  of  fVancc,  nnd  formerly  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the 
Loire,  sixty-eight  miles  south-west  flrom  Paris.  Oricaus  occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient  Genlio 
bom,  the  emporium  of  the  Comiites,  which  was  taken  ami  burned  by  Ceesar.  (Ciesar  B. 
VII.  1%)  It  subsequently  ruse  to  great  eminence,  and  was  unsucce^isftilly  besieged  by  At'  Ula 
and  Odo&cer.  It  became  the  capital  of  the  first  Icingdom  of  Bur'  gundy  under  the  flrst  race  of 
Pr»ich  kings.  Pliilip  of  Valois  erected  it  into  a  duchy  and  peerage  in  favor  of  his  sou ;  and 
Orleans  has  since  continued  to  give  the  title  of  duke  to  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal.  Charles 
VI.  conferred  the  title  of  **duke  of  Orleans'^  on  his  younger  brother,  who  became  the  founds 
<^  the  Valois-Orleans  line.  Txiuis  XIV.  conferred  it  on  his  younger  brother  Philip,  the  foundef 
of  the  Bourl>on  dynasty  of  the  house  of  Orleans.  Louis  Philip  was  the  flrst  and  only  ndlug 
prince  of  the  Bourbon-Orieaus  dynasty.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

4.  I^nensler,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  "dukes  of  Lancaster,**  is  a  seaport  town  on 
ttie  coast  of  tlie  Irish  Sea,  forty<six  miles  flrom  Liverpool,  and  two  hundred  and  Are  miles 
north-west  from  London.  Lancaster  is  supposed,  fh>m  the  urns,  altars,  and  other  antiquities 
found  there,  to  have  been  a  Roman  station.  The  first  earl  of  Lancaster  was  created  In  120G 
In  13S1  Henry,  earl  of  Derby,  was  made  duke  of  I^ancaster :  John  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of  Ed* 
ward  11^  married  Blanch,  the  duke^s  daughter,  and,  by  virtue  of  this  alliance,  succeeded  to 
the  title.  His  son  Henry  of  Boiiugbroke  became  duke  of  Lanqpter  on  his  father's  death  in 
1306,  and  finally  Henry  IV^  king  of  England  in  1309,  nrom  which  time  to  the  present  this 
dccby  has  been  associated  with  the  regal  dignity.    (Map  No.  XVL) 

5.  York,    Ste  Note,  p.  20D.    (Map  ^o.XVI.) 

C  OloueesUr  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Severn,  ninety-three  miles  north-west  nrom  London. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Romans  A.  D.  44 ;  and  Roman  coins  and  antiquities  are  frequently  dug 
■p  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  old  encampment.  Rictiurd  II.  created  his  uncles  dukes  of  York 
and  Gloucester ;  and  since  that  time  the  ducnl  titlo  has  remained  the  highest  title  of  English 
nobility.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  was  the  only  one  wko  really  possessed  a  duchy  (the  county 
of  Lancaster^  subject  to  his  government,  and  Jiat  was  reunited  to  the  crown  in  1461.  (Jlfot 
VO.XVL) 
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the  lower  clai^sea  b  jaded  by  the  Blacksmith  Wat  Tyler,  similar  to 
the  insurrection  of  the  French  peasants  which  raged  in  1358.  In 
both  nations  these  events  mark  the  advance  of  the  scrf^,  in  their 
progress  toward  emancipation,  to  that  stage  in  which  their  hopes  are 
roused,  and  their  wrongs  still  unredressed.  The  serfs  ol  Englanl 
demanded  equal  laws,  and  the  abolition  of  bondage :  to  the  number 
of  sixty  thousand  they  assembled  at  Blackheath,' — obtained  possess- 
ion of  London,  and  put  to  death  the  chancellor  and  primate,  as  evil 
eounsellors  of  the  crown,  and  cruel  oppressors  of  the  people ;  but 
the  fall  of  their  leader  struck  terror  into  the  insurgents,  and  the  re- 
volt was  easily  extinguished,  wliile  the  honor  of  the  crown  was  sal- 
lied by  a  revocation  of  the  promised  charters  of  enfranchisement 
and  pardon.  More  than  fifteen  hundred  of  the  mutineers  perished 
by  the  hand  of  the  hangman. 

8.  It  was  not  till  the  age  of  twenty-three  that  Richard  escaped 
from  the  tutelage  of  his  uncles ;  and  then  his  indolence,  dissipation, 
and  prodigality,  brought  him  into  contempt ;  and  during  his  absence 
in  Ireland  a  successful  revolution  elevated  his  cousin,  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster, surnamed  Bolingbroke,  to  the  throne.  (A.  D.  1399.)  The 
parliament  confirmed  the  deposition  of  Kichard,  who  was  soon  after 
privately  assassinated  in  prison.*  The  accession  of  Henry  IV.  to 
the  throne  met  with  no  opposition,  although  he  was  not  the  legal 
claimant,  the  hereditary  right  being  in  Edward  Mortimer,  who  was 
descended  from  the  second  son  of  Edward  III.,  whereas  Henry  was 
descended  from  the  third  son.  The  claim  of  Mortimer  was  at  a 
later  period  vested  by  marriage  in  the  family  of  the  duke  of  York, 
descended  from  the  fourth  son  of  Edward;  and  hence  began  the 
contentions  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

9.  The  discontented  friends  of  Henry  proved  his  most  dangerous 
enemies ;  for  the  Percys,  who  had  enthroned  him,  dissatisfied  with 
his  administration,  took  up  arms  and  involved  the  country  in  civil 
war;**  but  in  the  great  battle  of  Shrewsbury*  (July  21,  1403)  the 

1.  Blaekheath  is  an  elevnted  moory  tract  in  the  vicinity  of  the  British  metropolia,  8outb-v«M 
Of  the  city.    The  greater  poftion  is  in  the  parish  of  Greenwich. 

9,  ShretDnlmry  is  situated  on  the  Severn,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  mile9  Dorth-weet  Troni 
London.  William  the  Conqueror  gave  the  town  and  surrounding  country  to  Roger  de  Mon^ 
gcmery,  who  built  KVro  a  strong  baronial  castle ;  but  iu  1102  the  castle  and  property  were  for> 
ftUted  to  the  crown.  Shrewsbury,  (torn  its  situation  close  to  Wales,  was  the  scene  of  many 
border  fhiys  between  the  Welsh  and  EngUsh.  In  the  battle  of  July  1403,  the  fall  "f  the  (kmooi 
lionl  Percy,  sumanied  Hotspur,  by  an  unknown  hand,  decided  the  victory  in  tbo  Aing^s  fkrom 
{Map  Ho,  XVI.) 

a.  Read  Shak'peare's  **  King  Richard  II.** 

b.  Read  Shalt^iteare^s  «*  Firet  Part  of  King  llcno'  IV 
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iDfliirgentfl  were  defeated,  although  the  insorrocticii  was  still  kept  up 
a  number  of  years,  chiefly  by  the  successful  valor  of  Owen  Glendower, 
the  Welsh  ally  of  the  Percys. 

10.  Henry  IV.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  V.  in  the  year 
1413.  The  previous  turbulent  and  dissipated  character  of  the  new 
sovereign  had  given  little  promise  of  a  happy  reign ;  but  immediate- 
ly after  his  accession  he  dismissed  the  former  companions  of  his 
vices, — took  into  his  confidence  the  wise  ministers  of  his  father, — 
and,  laying  aside  his  youthful  pleasures,  devoted  all  his  energies  to 
the  tranquillizing  of  the  kiugdom,  and  the  wise  government  of  the 
people.^  Taking  advantage  of  the  disorders  of  France,  and  the  tem- 
porary insanity  of  its  sovereign  Charles  YI.,  he  revived  the  English 
claim  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  at  the  head  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men  passed  over  into  Normandy  to  support  his  pretensions. 
After  his  army  had  been  wasted  by  a  contagious  disease,  which  re- 
duced it  to  eleven  thousand  men,  he  met  and  defeated  the  French 
army  of  fifty  thousand  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt,* — slaying  ten 
thousand  of  the  enemy  and  taking  fourteen  thousand  prisoners,  among 
whom  were  many  of  the  most  eminent  barons  and  princes  of  the 
realm.     (Oct  24,  1415.) 

11.  The  Orleans  and  Burgundian  factions  which  had  temporarily 
laid  aside  their  contentions  to  oppose  the  invader,  renewed  them  on 
the  departure  of  Henry,  and  soon  involved  the  kingdom  in  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  war.  In  the  midst  of  these  evils  Henry  returned  to 
follow  up  his  victory,  and  fought  his  way  to  Paris,  when  the  Bur- 
gundian faction  tendered  him  the  crown  of  France,  with  the  promise 
of  its  aid  to  support  his  claim.  A  treaty  was  soon  concluded  with 
the  queen  of  the  insane  king  and  the  duke  of  Bur'  gundy,  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  Henry  should  marry  Catherine,  the  daughter  of 
Charles,  and  succeed  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  her  father ;  whila 
in  the  meantime  he  was  to  govern  the  kingdom  as  regent.  (May 
1420.)  The  States  General  *  of  the  kingdom  assented  to  the  treaty 
and  the  western  and  northern  provinces  owned  the  sway  of  Engiaui; 
but  the  central  and  southeastern  districts  adhered  to  the  cause  of 

1.  ^ffittcourt  Is  t  sm&ll  village  of  France  in  the  former  province  of  ArtoU,  one  huudred  and 
¥en  mlloB  north  fh>in  Parb*.    (Map  No.  Xlll.) 

S.  By  Uie  States  General  U  uieunt  the  great  council  or  general  parliament  ot  tho  nation, 
eompofled  of  represcutatlvcfl  (Vom  the  nubility,  the  clergy,  and  tho  municipoliiien.  The  cnnUi § 
dUtrieU  8«it  no  reproeentatires.    (See  Unlvereity  Edition,  p.  ftM.) 

1.  BtppIIy  portmyod  In  Shakspcoro'a  *^  Second  Par  of  King  Henry  rv,**  id  r^  f 

ftOdf. 
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fche  dauphin/  afterwardfl  Charles  YII.,  the  only  srarvirmg  sen  of  kii 
father,  and  the  head  of  the  Orleans  party.  Henry  V.  did  not  Itve  to 
wear  the  crown  of  France ;  and  the  helpless  Charles  survived  ium 
only  two  months.     (Died  A.  D.  1422.) 

12.  The  English  king  left  a  son,  Henry  VI.,  then  only  nine 
months  old,  to  inherit  his  kingdom.  France,  however,  was  now 
openly  divided  between  the  rival  monarchs — its  native  sovereign 
Charles  YII.,  and  the  English  king,  in  the  person  of  the  mhn% 
Henry.  In  the  war  which  followed,  the  prospects  of  the  English 
were  gradually  improving,  when  they  received  a  fatal  check  firom  tlie 
extraordinary  appearance  of  a  heroine,  the  famous  Joan  of  Arc, 
whom  the  credulity  of  the  age  believed  to  have  been  divinely  com- 
missioned for  the  salvation  of  the  French  nation.  Moved  by  a  sort 
of  religious  phrensy,  this  obscure  country  girl  was  enabled  to  inspire 
her  sovereign,  the  priests,  the  nobles,  and  the  army,  with  the  truth 
of  her  holy  mission,  which  was,  to  drive  the  English  from  Orleans, 
which  they  were  then  besieging,  and  to  open  the  way  for  the  crown 
ing  of  Charles  at  Kheims,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

13.  Superstition  revived  the  hopes  of  the  French,  and  inspired 
the  English  with  manifold  terrors — the  harbingers  of  certain  defeat : 
in  a  short  period  all  the  promises  of  the  maiden  were  fulfilled,  and 
in  accordance  with  her  predictions  she  had  the  happiness  to  see 
Charles  VII.  crowned  in  the  cathedral.  Her  mission  ended,  she 
wished  to  retire  to  the  humble  station  from  which  Providence  had 
called  her,  but  being  retained  with  the  army,  she  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of.  the  English,  who  inhumanly  condemned  and  executed 
Lor  for  the  imaginary  crime  of  sorcery. 

1 4.  In  the  death  of  Joan  of  Arc  the  English  indeed  destroyed  ^ 
cause  of  their  late  reverses ;  but  nothing  could  stay  the  nc#  impulse 
which  her  wonderful  successes  had  given  to  the  French  nation.  In 
the  year  1437  Charles  gained  possession  of  his  capital,  after  twenty 
years  exclusion  from  it ;  the  Burgundian  faction  had  previously  be- 
come reconciled  to  ^im,  and  thenceforward  the  war  lost  its  serious 
character,  while  the  struggle  of  the  English  grew  more  and  wore 
feeble,  until,  in  1453,  Calais  was  the  only  town  of  the  continent  re- 
maining in  their   hands.     From  this  period   until   tlie  death  of 

1.  Daupkin  is  the  title  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  France.  In  1349  Ilambert  U.  loo*- 
feired  bit  estate,  the  prorince  of  Dauphiny,  to  Philip  of  Valoi^  on  condition  that'  the  eldest 
■on  of  the  king  of  France  should,  in  fUttfre,  be  called  the  dauphin^  and  govern  this  terrltorj. 
The  dauphin,  howcTcr,  retains  only  ttie  tiilo,  tbo  estates  having  long  been  united  with  tbt 
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3harle8  VII.,  il  .461,  Pran^  enjoyed  domestic  tran4uillity,  while 
civil  wars  of  the  fiercest  violence  were  raging  in  England. 

15.  The  hereditary  claim  of  the  house  of  York  to  the  English 
throne  has  already  been  mentioned,  (p.  302..)  Henry  was  a  weak 
prince,  and  subject  to  occasional  fits  of  idiocy ;  bnt  his  wife,  lilarga- 
ret  of  Anjon,'  a  woman  of  great  spirit  and  ambition,  possessing  the 
allarements,  but  without  the  virtues,  of  her  sex,  ruled  in  his  name. 
The  haughtiness  of  the  queen,  the  dishonor  brought  on  the  English 
arms  by  the  loss  of  France,  and  the  imbecility  and  insignificance  of 
Jlenry,  when  contrasted  with  the  popular  virtues  of  Richard  duke 
of  York,  rendered  the  reigning  family  unpopular  with  the  nation ; 
and  when  Richard  advanced  his  pretensions  to  the  crown,  a  powerful 
party  rallied  to  his  support.  A  formidable  rising  of  the  people  in 
the  year  1450,  under  a  leader  who  is  known  in  history  under  the 
nkkname  of  Jack  Cade,  first  manifested  the  gathering  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
discontent.  Five  years  later  civil  war  between  the  York-  of  th«  two 
istB  and  Lancastrians  broke  out  in  different  parts  of  the  *^™' 
kingdom ;  and  in  the  first  battle,  at  St  Albans,'  King  Henry  was 
taken  prisoner.  The  Yorkists  wore,  as  the  symbol  of  their  party,  a 
white  rose,  and  the  Lancastrians  a  red  rose ;  and  the  contests  which 
marked  their  struggle  for  power  are  usually  called  the  "  wars  of  the 
two  roses." 

16.  We  have  not  room  to  enter  into  details  of  the  sanguinary 
strife  that  followed.  "  In  my  remembrance,"  says  a  cotemporary 
writer ,a  "  eighty  princes  of  the  blood  royal  of  England  perished  in 
these  convulsions ;  seven  or  eight  battles  were  fought  in  the  course 
of  thirty  years ;  and  their  own  country  was  desolated  by  the  English 
as  cruelly  as  the  former  generation  had  wasted  France."  After  many 
Yioissitudes  of  fortune,  in  which  Henry  was  twice  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  Richard  and  his  second  son  were  slain,  at  the  close  of 
the  first  period  of  the  war  the  white  rose  triumphed,  and  Edward 
lY.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  duke  of  York,  became  king  of  England. 
(A.  D.  1461.) 

17.  Charles  VII.  of  France  died  the  same  year,  and  was  succeed- 

L  Jj^  was  an  andent  prorlnoe  of  France,  on  both  tides  of  the  Loire,  norUi  of  Poitou. 
In  tlie  year  iM6  Louis  IX.  of  France  bestowed  this  proTince  on  his  jounger  brother  Charlea, 
with  the  title  of  count  of  Anjou ;  but  in  1338  it  feU  to  the  crown,  at  the  aooession  of  PhiUp  VI. 
fiuboeqoentiy  different  priooes  of  the  blood  bore  the  titie  of  AnJou ;  and  Margaret,  whr>  b» 
erne  queen  of  England,  was  the  daughter  of  Ben*  of  Ai^jou.    (Jlfa^  N9.  XIIL) 

t.  8L  JllUms  is  a  anmll  town  twenty  miles  north-weat  ftom  Londoo. 

a.  PhUip  de  Comines. 
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ed  OD  tlie  thrcae  by  bis  son  Louis  XI.  The  reign  of  Edward  IV 
of  England  was  a  reign  of  terror.  Once  he  was  deposed,  and  Henry 
reinstated,  by  the  great  power  and  influence  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,* 
to  whom  the  people  gave  the  name  of  king-maker.  But  Warwick 
afterwards  fell  in  battle;  and  in  the  year  1471  the  heroic  Margaret 
and  her  son  were  defeated  and  taken  prisoners,  and  the  power  of  tho 
Lancastrians  was  overthrown  in  the  desperate  battle  of  Tewkesbury,' 
which  concluded  this  sanguinary  war.  Margaret  was  at  first  im- 
prisoned, but  afterwards  ransomed  by  the  king  of  France  :  her  son 
was  assassinated :  Henry  YI.  breathed  his  last,  as  a  prisoner,  in  the 
Tower  of  London  ;  and  Edward  was  finally  established  on  the  throne. 

18.  The  reign  of  Edward  IV.  was  throughout  cotemporary  with 
that  of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  a  prince  of  a  tyrannical,  superstitious, 
crafty,  and  cruel  nature,  but  who  possessed  such  a  fund  of  comic 
humor,  and  such  oddities  of  thoughts  and  manner,  as  to  throw  his 
atrocious  cruelties  into  the  shade.  The  relations  of  these  two  princes 
with  each  other  were  in  a  high  degree  dishonorable  to  both.  Ed- 
ward, by  threatening  war  upon  France,  obtained  from  Louis  the 
secret  payment  of  exorbitant  pensions  for  himself  and  his  ministers ; 
and  the  latter  were  with  much  reason  charged  with  being  the  hired 
agents  of  the  French  king.  Both  these  princes  died  in  1483,  and 
both  were  succeeded  by  minors. 

19.  Edward  V.,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  succeeded  his  father 
as  king  of  England ;  but  after  a  nominal  reign  of  little  more  thui 
two  months,  the  young  king  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  York  were 
murdered  in  the  Tower,  at  the  instigation  of  their  uncle  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king,  with  the  title 
of  Richard  III.  But  the  whole  nation  was  alienated  by  the  crimes 
of  Richard :  the  claims  of  the  Lancastrian  family  were  revived  by 
Henry  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond  ;*  and  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Bos- 

].  Tlie  earldom  of  Warwick  dates  fh>m  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  bertowed 
Uie  town  and  castle  of  that  name,  with  the  title  of  earl,  on  Henry  de  Newborg,  one  of  hie  Ib^ 
lowers.  The  town  of  Warwick,  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  is  on  the  river  AtoOi 
eiglity-two  miles  north-west  from  London.    {Map  No.  XVI.) 

S.  Taeke$httry  Is  on  the  river  Avon,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Severn,  thirty-three  rallet 
•outh^west  from  Warwick,  and  ninety  miloa  north-west  ttoxa  London.  Tho  field  on  which  the 
DAtlle  was  fiught,  in  the  immediate  viclnlly  of  the  town,  is  still  called  the  **  Bloody  Meadow.** 

3.  HiehmontL,  which  gave  a  title  to  tho  dokes  of  that  name,  is  in  the  north  of  England,  forty* 
one  miles  north-west  from  York.  Its  cosilo  was  founded  by  the  first  earl  of  Iliclimond,  who 
received  from  VVllluim  Jie  Conqueror  the  forHeitcd  estates  of  the  earl  of  Mercia,  aul  boill 
Richmond  castle  to  pro  «cl  his  family  and  property.  The  title  and  property,  after  bdng 
poMessod  by  diflbreci  persons  allied  to  the  blood  royal,  were  at  length  vested  in  the  crown  bf 
the  accession  of  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  to  the  throi  3,  with  the  title  of  Henry  VIL  (JUaf 
Mo.  XVL> 
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wortb  field,*  Richard  was  defeated  and  S-ain  (M85).  The  crown 
which  Richard  wore  in  the  action  was  immediately  placed  on  the  head 
of  the  earl  of  Richmond,  who  was  proclaimed  king,  with  the  title  of 
Henry  VII.  His  marriage  soon  after  with  the  4)rincess  Elizabeth, 
heiress  of  the  house  of  York,  united  the  rival  claims  of  York  and 
Lancaster  in  the  Tudor  family,  and  put  an  end  to  the  civil  contests 
which,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  had  deluged  England  with  blood 

20.  The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  disturbed  b 
two  singular  enterprises, — the  attempt  made  in  Ireland, 

by  Lambert  Simnel,  to  counterfeit  the  person  of  the  ^^^f  °t,?' 

•^  '  ^  HENRT  VII. 

yOTing.earl  of  Warwick,  nephew  of  Edward  IV.,  and  the 
only  remaining  male  heir  of  the  house  of  York ;  and  the  similar 
attempt  of  Perkin  Warbeck  to  counterfeit  the  young  duke  of 
York,  one  of  the  princes  who  had  been  murdered  in  the  Tower  at 
the  instigation  of  Richard  III.  Both  impostors,  claiming  the  right 
to  the  throne,  received  their  principal  support  in  Ireland ;  but  the 
former,  after  being  crowned  at  Dublin,*  and  afterwards  defeated  in 
battle,  (1487,)  ended  hb  days  as  a  menial  in  the  king^s  household, — 
while  the  latter,  after  throwing  himself  upon  the  king*s  mercy,  being 
detected  in  subsequent  plots,  expiated  his  crime  on  the  scaffold. 

21.  The  most  important  of  the  foreign  relations  of  Henry  were 
a  treaty  with  France,  which  stipulated  that  no  rebel  subjects  of 
cither  power  should  be  harbored  or  aided  by  the  other ;  and  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Scotland,  by  which  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry, 
was  given  in  marriage  to  the  Scottish  kbg,  James  IV.,  a  marriage 
from  which  have  sprung  all  the  sovereigns  who  have  reigned  in  Great 
Britain  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth  The  reply  of  Henry  to  his 
counsellors  who  objected  to  the  Scottish  marriage,  that  the  kingdom 
of  England  might  by  that  connection  fall  to  the  king  of  Scotland, 
shows  a  great  d^ee  of  sagacity,  that  has  been  verified  by  the  result 
"  Scotland  would  then,"  said  Henry,  "  become  an  accession  to  Eng- 
land, not  England  to  Scotland,  for  the  greater  would  draw  the  less 
it  is  a  safer  union  for  England  than  one  with  France." 

22.  The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  may  justly  be  considered  an  im- 
portant era  in  English  history.     It  began  in  revolution,  at  the  close 

1.  Bo9ttorth  fs  a  smnll  towii  nltiety-five  miles  north-west  (torn  London.  In  the  battle-field.  In 
the  vicinity  of  this  town,  is  an  eiiinence  cnlied  Crown  Hill,  where  Lord  Stanley  is  said  to  bav« 
placed  Richard^s  crown  on  the  ea.'l  of  Richmond's  heiid.    {Map  No.  XVI.) 

2.  Dublin^  the  capitnl  of  Irelan«l,  Is  on  the  eostoni  Ka-coost  of  the  island,  at  tbe  mouth  of 
the  riysr  Lilfey,  two  hundred  and  ninety4wo  mWoa  north-west  flpora  London.    It  was  nallea 

ly  the  DakM*  Dioeiin,  or  Dubklin^  **■  the  black  pooV  from  its  vicinity  to  the  mu  Idy  swamps  at 
'•he  moatb  of  the  rf  vcr.  It  has  a  population  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  {Mai,  No.  XVI  ) 
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of  the  long  and  bloody  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster :  it  effected  a  change  in  descents :  it  marks  the  decline  of  tin 
feudal  system,  the  waning  power  of  the  baronial  aristocracy,  and  a 
corresponding  increase  of  royal  prerogatives :  it  was  cotemporary  with 
that  greatest  of  events  in  Modern  History,  the  discovery  of  Ame^ 
ica, — ^with  the  advance  in  knowledge  and  civilization  that  dawned 
upon  the  closing  period  of  the  Middle  Ages;  with  the  consolidation 
of  the  great  European  monarchies  into  nearly  the  shape  and  extent 
which  they  retain  at  the  present  day ;  and  with  the  growth  of  the 
"  balance  of  power"  system,  which  neutralized  the  efforts  of  princes  at 
universal  dominion.  A  general  survey  of  the  condition  of  th^  prin- 
cipal States  of  Europe  at  tliis  period  will  better  enable  us  to  com 
prebend  the  relations  of  their  subsequent  history. 

11.  Other  Nations  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centoet.— • 

I.  Of  the  States  of  Northern  Europe — Denmark,*  Sweden,  and  Nor- 

L  DENMARK,  "^ay,— constitutiug  the  ancient  Scandinavia,  merit  our 

BWKDXN,  AND  first  attcution.     After  these  kingdoms  had  long  ben 

NORWAr.     agitated  by  internal  dissensions,  they  were  finally,  by 

the  treaty  of  Calmar,"  (1397,)  united  into  a  single  monarchy,  near 

1.  Denmark  embraces  the  whole  of  the  penlnnila  north  of  Germany,  eerly  known  u  tha 
Cimbrie  Chersonete^  and  aAerwunls  as  Jutland,  Its  Mrliest  known  inhabitanta  were  the  Cimiri, 
i.See  p.  171.)  The  Oimous  but  myBlerious  Odin,  the  Mars  as  well  as  the  Mohammed  of  Scan* 
dinarian  history,  is  said  to  hare  emigrated,  with  a  band  of  followers,  fh>m  the  banks  of  Ike 
Tan'  ais  to  Scandinavia  about  the  middle  of  the  flrst  contury  before  the  Christian  era,  and  to 
have  established  his  authorlly,  and  the  Scythian  religion,  over  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Swedfo. 
Skiold,  son  of  Odin,  is  said  to  have  ruled  over  Denmark ;  but  his  history,  anJ  that  of  his  pos- 
terity for  many  generations,  are  hivolved  in  Ikble.  Heng^  and  Horsa,  the  two  Saxon  chieft 
wIk)  conquered  EugUind  in  the  fifth  century,  reckoned  Odin,  (or  Wodlji  in  their  dialect,)  ai 
their  ancestor.  Gomf  the  Old,  son  of  Uardicannte  I.,  (fforda^knuQ  united  all  the  Dnnilk 
States  ander  his  sceptre  in  the  year  863.  His  grandson  Sweyn,  subdued  a  pari  of  Norway  in 
the  year  1000,  and  a  part  of  England  in  1014.  His  son  Canute  comploiod  the  couqurat  of  Ex^" 
land  in  1016,  and  also  subdued  a  part  of  Scotland.  Canute  embraced  the  Christian  rellgioA, 
and  Introduced  it  into  Denmark ;  upon  which  a  great  change  took,  plaee  in  the  chancier  of  tht 
people.  At  his  death,  in  1036,  be  left  the  crowns  of  Denmark  and  England  to  his  son  Hsrdi* 
Canute  IT.  In  1385,  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Danish  prince  Waldemar,  and  wife  of  Haquto 
king  of  Norway,  styled  the  Semlr'amls  of  the  North,  ascended  Uie  throne  of  Norway  sad 
Denmark.  In  1380  she  was  chosen  by  the  Swedes  as  their  sovereign ;  and  in  1307  the  tretty 
of  fJolmar  united  the  three  CTOwns— it  was  supposed  forever.  In  1448,  the  princes  of  ths 
family  of  Sklold  having  become  oxlinct,  the  Danes  promoted  Christian  l^  count  of  ddsobnrf, 
to  the  throne.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  royal  Danish  family  which  has  ever  since  kepi 
possession  of  the  throne.  In  1533  the  Swedes  emancipated  themselves  IVom  the  crud  and 
tyranuical  yoke  of  Christian  II.,  king  of  Denmark.  In  their  struggle  for  independence  they 
were  led  by  the  fiunous  Gustavus  Vasa,  who  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Sweden  by  the  nnani> 
roous  sufflrages  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Norway  remained  connected  with  Denmark  till  l^l^ 
when  the  allied  powers  gare  it  to  Sweden,  as  indemnity  for  Finland.    {Map  No.  XIV.) 

%  Calmar,  rendered  famous  by  the  treaty  of  1387,  is  a  seaport  town  on  the  mall  island  of 
Quaniholm,  which  is  In  the  narrow  strait  that  separates  the  Island  of  Olaiid  tram  the  sovtb- 
•astern  oontt  of  Sweden.    (Map  No.  XIY.) 
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the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  through  the  influence  of  Marga- 
ret of  Denmark,  whose  extraordinary  talents  and  address  have  ren* 
dered  her  name  illustrious  as  the  "  Semir'amis  of  the  North."  But 
the  union  of  Calmar,  although  forming  an  important  epoch  in  Scan-' 
dinavian  history,  was  never  firmly  consolidated ;  and  after  having 
been  renewed  several  times,  was  at  length  irreparably  broken  by 
Sweden,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  (1521,) 
under  the  conduct  of  the  heroic  Gustavus  Vasa,  recovered  its  ancient 
independence. 

2.  East  and  south-east  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  were  the 
numerous  Sclavonic  tribes,  which  were  gradually  gathered  into  the 
empire  of  Russia.     The  original  cradle  of  that  mighty 

empire  which  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Rurick,  a  chief-   ""  !t^^^^ 

^  *  '  EMPIRE. 

tain  ootemporary  with  Alfred  the  Great,  was  a  narrow 
territory  extending  from  Kiev,  along  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,*  north 
to  Novogorod.'  Darkness  for  a  long  time  rested  upon  early  Russian 
history,  but  it  has  been  in  great  part  dispelled  by  the  genius  and  re- 
search of  Karamsin,  and  it  is  now  known  that  as  early  as  the  tenth 
century  the  Russian  empire  had  attained  an  extent  and  importance, 
as  great,  comparatively,  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  as  it  boasts  at 
the  present  day.  About  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  the 
system  of  dividing  the  kingdom  among  the  children  of  successive 
inonarchs  began  to  prevail,  and  the  result  was  ruuious  in  the  ex- 
treme, occasioning  innumerable  intestine  wars,  and  a  gradual  decline 
of  the  strength  and  consideration  of  the  empire. 

3.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  ther  Tartar  hordes 
of  Northern  Asia,  falling  upon  the  feeble  and  disunited  Russian 
States,  found  them  an  easy  prey ;  and  during  a  period  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  Russia,  under  the  Tartar  yoke,  suffered  the 
direst  atrocities  of  savage  cruelty  and  despotism.  At  length,  about 
the  year  1430,  John  III.,  duke  of  Moscow,  the  true  restorer  of  hia 

1.  Dnieper^  the  Borysthtnes  of  the  ancients,  still  flreqtiontly  callotl  by  Its  ancient  name,  ia  « 
!•»$•  river  of  Eoropenn  Rassla.  It  risra  near  Smoleiisko,  runs  soutli,  and  falls  Into  the  Black 
Sea,  nortb-eaat  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

S.  ^ovogerod,  or  Novgorod,  called  also  Feliki,  or  ^  the  Great,^  formerly  the  most  importaai 
dty  la  the  Russian  empire^  is  situated  on  the  river  Volkhof,  near  its  exit  fTom  Lake  llnmi, 
one  hundred  miles  south-east  from  St.  Petersbun^h,  and  three  hundred  and  Ave  north-wesi 
from  Moscow.  The  Volkhof  runs  north  to  lAke  Ladoga.  So  j  nprcgiuble  -vas  Vi  ygotoi 
OQfle  deemed  as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb, 

Qkm  contra  Deoa  et  u^Jtgnam  ^'avoffordtavt  7 

**  Who  can  resist  the  G<His  ai'd  G reat  Novgorod  \'*  • 

Vrom  Novgor<-id  to  Kiev  is  a  dj<)tance  of  nearly  six  nmulrcd  milea.  -; 
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country's  glory,  succeeded  in  abolishing  the  ruinous  system  by  which 
the  regal  power  had  been  frittered  away,  while  at  the  swne  time  iio 
threw  ofif  the  yoke  of  the  Moguls,  and  repulsed  their  last  invasion 
of  his  country.  Under  the  reign  of  this  wise  and  powerfi  J  prince, 
the  many,  petty  principalities  which  had  long  divided  the  sovereignty 
were  consolidated,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  Russia,  although 
scarcely  emerged  from  its  primitive  barbarian  darkness,  was  one  ot 
the  great  powers  of  Europe. 

4.  South  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Russians,  wo  look  m 
vain,  at  the  close  of  the  ffteenth  century,  for  the  once 
"'kmpirbI^  famed  Greek  empire  of  Justinian,  or,  as  sometimes  called, 
the  Eastern  empire  of  the  Romans.  The  account  which 
we  have  given  of  the  crusades  represents  the  Turks,  a  race  of  Tartar 
origin,  as  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  Turkish  emir,»  called  Otto- 
man, succeeded  in  uniting  several  of  the  petty  Turkish  States  of  the 
peninsula,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
About  the  year  1358  the  Ottoman  Turks  first  obtained  a  foothold  in 
Europe ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  their  empire  ex- 
tended from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Duuube,  and  embraced,  or  held  as 
tributary,  ancient  Greece,  Thcs'  saly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  while 
the  Roman  world  was  contracted  to  the  city  of  Constantinople,  and 
even  that  was  besieged  by  the  Turks,  and  closely  pressed  by  the  ca- 
lamities of  war  and  famme.  The  city  would  havi  yii^lded  *^o  th© 
efforts  of  Bajazet,  the  Turkish  sultan  ;  but  almost  in  tho  moment  of 
victory  the  latter  was  overthrown  by  the  famous  Tinio\tr,  or  Tamer 
lane,  the  new  Tartar  conqueror  of  Asia. 

5  About  the  year  1370,  Tamerlane,  a  remote  descendant  of  tho 
Great  Gengis  Khan,  (p.  286,)  had  fixed  the  capital  of  his  new  do* 
minions  at  Samarcand,*  from  which  central  point-  of  his  power  h« 

I.  Samarcandy  anciently  called  Marakanda^  now  a  city  of  Indepent'ent  Tnrtary,  in  Dokharfi, 
was  ih©  capital  of  Iho  Persian  satrapy  of  Sogdiana.  (See  Map  No.  IV.)  Alexander  is  though', 
lo  have  pillaged  it  It  was  taken  n-om  the  sultan  Mahomet,  by  Gengis  Khan,  in  12^;  and 
under  Tlmo;  v  or  Tamerlane,  it  became  the  capital  of  one  of  the  largest  empires  in  the  world 
•nd  the  cen^:  of  Asiatic  learning  and  civilization,  at  the  sairie  time  that  it  rose  to  high  dia 
tinction  on  accoum  of  its  extensive  commerce  wlih  all  parts  of  Asia.    Saiuarcand  is  now  in  « 

a.  E«ir,  on  Arabic  word,  meaning  a  lender,  or  commander,  was  a  title  Orel  giren  to  lh« 
eaUphB ;  but  when  they  assumed  the  title  of  sultan,  lliat  of  em  r  was  applied  lo  their  children. 
At  length  it  was  bestowed  upon  all  who  were  thought  to  S)  dfscendante  ^f  Mahomet  bi  (h« 
Uao  of  Ms  daughter  Fatlmoh. 
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mado  thiity-fivc  victorio  is  campaigns, — conquering  all  Persia,  Nortli- 
em  Asia,  and  Hindostan, — and  before  his  death  ho  had   ^  tartar 
placed   the   croTms   of  twenty -seven  kingdoms  on  his   empirk  of 
head.     In  the  year  1402  he  fought  a  bloody  and  decisive  tauerlank. 
battle  with  the  Turkish  sultan  Bajazet,  on  the  plains  of  Angora,*  in 
Asia  Minor,  in  which  the  Turk  sustained  a  total  defeat,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.     Tamerlane  would  have  carried  his 
conquests  into  £urope ;  but  the  lord  of  myriads  of  Tartar  horsemen 
was  not  master  of  a  single  galley ;  and  the  two  passages  of  the  Bos- 
porus and  the  Hellespont  were  guarded,  the  one  by  the  Christians, 
the  other  by  the  Turks,  who  on  this  occasion  forgot  their  animosities 
to  act  with  union  and  firmness  in  the  common  cause.     Two  years 
later  Tamerlane  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  while  on  his  march 
for  the  invasion  of  China 

6.  The  Ottoman  empire  not  only  soon  recovered  from  the  blow 
which  Tamerlane  had  inflicted  upon  it,  but  in  the  year  1453,  during 
the  reign  of  Mahomet  II.,  effected  the  final  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople. On  the  29th  of  May  of  that  year  the  city  was  carried  by 
assault,  and  given  up  to  the  unrestrained  pillage  of  the  Turkish 
soldiers :  the  last  of  the  Greek  emperors  fell  in  the  first  onset :  the 
inhabitants  were  carried  into  slavery ;  and  Constantinople  was  left 
without  a  prince  or  a  people,  until  the  sultan  established  his  own 
residence,  and  that  of  his  successors,  on  the  commanding  spot  which 
had  been  chosen  by  Constantino.  The  few  remnants  of  the  Greek 
or  Itoman  power  were  soon  merged  in  the  Ottoman  dominion ;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Turkish  empire  was  firmlj 
established  in  Europe. 

7.  While  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  three  Scandina- 
vian kingdoms  of  the  North,  and  Ka^sia,  formed,  as  it 

wore,  separate  worlds,  having  no  connection  with  the 

rest  of  Europe,  Poland,'  the  ancient  Sarmatia,  supplying  the  eonneet- 

decayed  condition :  gardenA,  fields,  and  plantations,  occupy  the  place  of  its  Baraeroos  streets 
and  mmqnes ;  and  we  search  in  vain  for  its  ancient  palaces,  wbose  beauty  is  so  highly  ealo> 
gized  by  Ar^b  historians. 

1.  j3ngorMy  a  town  of  Natolla  la  Asia  Minor,  (sec  Note,  Rt-im,  p.  281,)  is  the  same  as  the 
ancient  Jincyra^  which,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  was  the  capital  of  Galalia.  Here  St.  Paul  preached 
to  the  Galatians. 

2.  Tk4  Poles  were  a  ScIaTonlo  tribe  (a  branch  of  the  SormatlansX  who,  in  the  seventh  ceo 
fnry,  poised  up  the  Dnieper,  and  thence  to  the  Niemcn  and  the  Vistula.  About  the  middle  of 
Ibe  tenth  eentury  they  embraced  Christianity,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  same  century  wer« 
frst  called  P«/««,  that  is,  Sclavonitms  of  th$  plain.    The  numerous  prindpaUUes  Into  whtea 
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ing  link  between  the  Sclavonian  and  German  tribes,  had  rispn  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  eminence  and  power.  The  history  of  Poland 
oommenccs  with  the  tenth  century ;  but  the  prosperity  of  the  king- 
dom began  with  the  reign  of  Caaimir  the  Great.  (1333-1370.)  In 
the  year  1386  Lithuania*  was  added  to  Poland ;  and  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  following  century  the  Polish  sovereign,  Wladislas,  was 
present  ^d  with  the  crown  of  Hungary,  which  he  had  nobly  defended 
against  the  Turks.  But  Hungary  soon  reverted  again  to  the  Germau 
empire.  After  long  wars  with  the  Teutonic  knights,'  who,  since  the 
crusades,  had  firmly  established  their  order  in  the  Prussian  part  of 
the  Germanic  empire,  the  knights  were  everywhere  defeated  during 
the  reign  of  Casimir  IV.,  (1444-1492,)  who  added  a  large  part  of 
Prussia  to  the  Polish  territories.  The  Turkish  province  of  Mol- 
davia* also  became  tributary  to  Poland  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  this  kingdom  had  extended  its  power  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Euxine,  along  the  whole  frontier  of  European  civilization, 
thus  forming  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  Western  States  of  Europe 
against  barbarian  invasion. 

8.  Tbe  German  empire,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  com- 
prised a  great  number  of  States  lying  between  France  and  Poland, 
extending  even  west  of  the  Rhine,  and  embracing  the  whole  of  cen- 

the  Poles  were  divided  were  first  united  Into  one  kingdom  in  1025,  under  king  Bolcalaus  L; 
but  Poland  was  aHcrworda  subdivided  among  Uie  family  of  the  Pinsls  until  1305,  when  \Vlad]s> 
las,  king  of  Cnicow,  uiiilcd  with  hisw  ovcreii^nty  the  two  principal  remaining  division's  CIreat 
and  LilUe  Poland.  From  J37U  (o  1382  Hungary  was  united  with  Poland.  Tbo  union  with 
IjUbuaniu  in  13SG,  occiiaioiied  by  the  marriage  of  the  grand  duke  of  Lithuania  with  the  que«n 
of  Poland,  was  more  permanent.  After  the  Lithuania  nobility,  in  1569,  united  with  Great  and 
Little  Poland,  in  one  diet,  Poland  became  llie  most  powerful  Slate  In  the  North.  Altbough  Po- 
land lias  ceased  to  constitute  an  Independent  and  single  State— Its  detached  fragments  having 
hec«ime  Austrian,  Prussian,  or  Russian  provinces  -still  the  country  is  distinctly  separated  fh>m 
those  which  surround  it,  by  national  character,  language,  and  manners.  Tlie  present  Poland 
possessing  the  name  without  the  privllt^^es  of  a  kingdom,  and  reduced  to  a  territory  extending 
*fo  hundred  miles  north  and  south,  and  two  hundred  oast  and  west,  is,  substantially,  a  part  of 
ftp»e  Russian  empire.    (Map  No.  XVIL) 

L  The  greater  part  of  Lithuaniti,  once  forming  the  north-eastern  d  rision  of  PoUnd,  bat 
tieen  imited  to  Russia.  It  is  comprised  in  the  present  governments  of  Mohilow,  Wltepsk, 
Bllnsk,  Wllna,  and  Grodno.    (.Hap  No.  XVIL) 

8.  The  T'etUonie  Knights  composed  a  religioiis  order  founded  in  1190  by  Frederic,  dako  of 
Smibla,  during  a  crusade  In  the  Holy  Land,  and  intended  to  be  confined  to  Gormana  of  noble 
rank.  The  original  object  of  the  association  was  to  defend  the  Christian  religion  against  tta# 
Infidels,  and  to  take  care  of  the  sick  in  the  Holy  Land.  By  degrees  the  order  made  several 
conquesta,  and  acquired  great  riches;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  flneenth  century  it  posMssed 
a  kirge  extent  of  territory  extending  Oom  the  Odor  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The  war  with 
the  Poles  greatly  abridged  Its  power,  and  finally  the  order  was  abolished  by  Napoleon,  In  tbe 
war  with  Austria,  April  34th,  1809. 

3.  Moldavia^  nominally  a  Turkish  province,  but  in  reality  under  the  protection  of  ftnrwta, 
Aubracet  the  uorth-ea^tcm  part  of  the  ancient  Dacla.    {,M(tp»  Noe.  L\.  and  XVIL)  ^ 
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tral  Europe.     The  OarJovinglan  sovereigns  of  Gkrmanj  were  hered* 
itary  monarchs ;  but  as  early  as  the  year  887  the  great 
vassals  of  the  crown  deposed  their  emperor,  and  elected  ^L^^^^ 
another  sovereign,  and  from  that  remote  period  the  em- 
perors of  Germany  have  continued  to  be  elective. 

9.  Owing  to  the  great  number  of  the  Germanic  States,  which  were 
of  different  grades,  from  large  principalities  down  to  free  cities  and 
^0  estates  of  earls  or  counts — ^the  frequent  changes  of  territory 
among  them,  by  marriages,  alliances,  and  conquests, — the  weakness 
of  the  federal  tie  by  which  they  were  united — and  their  conflicting 
interests,  and  frequent  wars  with  each  other  and  with  the  emperor, — 
the  history  of  Germany  is  exceedingly  complicated,  and  generally 
devoid  of  great  points  of  interest.  Many  of  the  States  had  their 
own  sovereigns,  subordinate  to  their  common  emperor.  About  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  there  were  three  powerful  States  in 
Germany,  which  had  absorbed  nearly  all  the  rest.  These  were  Ist, 
iMxeniMirg^  which  possessed  Bohemia,"  Moravia,*  and  part  of  Si- 
lesia,* and  Lusatia  :*  2d,  Bavaria^  which  had  acquired  Brandenburg,* 
Holland,'^  and  the  Tyrol :'  and  3d,  Austria^  which,  in  additioij  to  a 

1.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luztmburg  was  divided  in  the  year  1830,  between  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium. The  iovm  of  Luxemburg,  one  hundred  and  eighty-flvo  miles  north-eaat  fh>m  Paris, 
conlaining  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe,  belongs,  with  a  portion  of  the  surrountU 
lug  countiy,  to  Holland.    {Map  No.  XV.) 

12.  Bohemia^  having  Sileiiia  and  Saxony  on  the  north,  Moravia  and  the  arch-duchy  of  Austria 
on  the  8outb.east,  and  Bavaria  on  the  west,  forms  an  Important  portion  of  the  Austrian  empire. 
{Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Moraoioy  an  important  province  of  Austria,  lies  east  of  Bohemia.  In  1793  a  portion  ot 
Silesia  was  incorporated  with  it.  Aloravia  is  the  country  anciently  occupied  by  the  Quadi  and 
Marcomanni^  who  Avagod  fierce  wars  against  the  Romans.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

4.  Silesia  is  north-east  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  embracing  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
Oder,    (vlfn;?  No  XVU.) 

5.  Lusatia  was  a  tract  of  country  having  Brandenburg  on  the  north,  Silesia  on  tl  e  east,  Bo- 
bcmia  and  Bavaria  on  the  south,  and  Mcia^cn  on  the  west.  It  ia  now  embraced  in  the  east* 
crn  part  of  the  lcing«l<»ra  of  Saxony,  east  of  Dresden,  the  southern  part  of  Brandenburg,  and 
tlie  north-western  part  of  Siiosix  It  was  <iivlded  into  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatin,  the  former 
being  the  southern  portion  of  the  tcrritorj'.    {Map  No.  XVIf.) 

6.  Brandenburg^  the  most  important  of  the  Prussian  States,  lies  between  Mecklenburg  and 
Famerania  on  the  north,  and  West  Prussian  Saxony  and  the  Iclngdom  of  Saxony  on  the  scuUj. 
••.  Includes  Berlin,  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  empire.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

7.  Holland  has  the  Prussian  Gcnnan  StatCH  on  the  south-east,  Belgium  on  the  south,  and 
the  tea  on  the  west    {Mapa  Nos.  XV.  and  XVlI.) 

8.  The  Tyrol^  (comprising  U»e  ancient  Rhoetia  with  a  part  of  Noricum,  see  Map  No  ^x,) 
H  a  province  of  the  Austrian  empire,  east  of  SwitzerUird,  and  having  Bavaria  on  the  nortli, 
and  Lombardy  on  the  south.  The  Tyrolese,  although  warmly  attached  to  liberty,  have  always 
been  steadfast  adherents  of  Austria.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

9.  The  arch-duchy  of  Austria^  the  nucleus  and  centre  of  the  Austrian  empire,  lies  on  both 
•tdee  of  the  Danube,  having  Bohemia  ami  Moravia  on  tlie  north,  and  Slyrla  and  Carinthla  on 
Ibe  touih,    lo  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  oboul  the  yeur  800,  the  margravatc  of  Austria  woa 
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large  nnmber  of  hereditary  States,  possessed  much  of  the  Soabiaa 
territory.     (See  Suabia,  p.  270.) 

10.  In  the  year  1438  the  German  princes  elected  an  emperor  from 
the  house  of  Austria;  and,  ever  since,  an  Austrian  prince,  with 
scarcely  any  intermission,  has  occupied  the  throne  of  Germany. 
Near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  German  States,  then 
under  the  reign  of  Maximilian  of  the  house  of  Austria,  made  an  im- 
portant change  in  their  condition,  by  ^vhlch  the  private  wars  and 
feuds,  which  the  laws  then  authorized,  and  the  right  to  carry  on 
which  against  each  other  the  petty  States  regarded  as  the  bulwark 
of  their  liberty,  were  made  to  give  place  to  regular  courts  of  justice 
for  the  settlement  of  national  controversies.  In  the  year  1495,  at  a 
general  diet  held  at  "Worms,*  the  plan  of  a  Perpetual  Public  Peace 
was  subscribed  to  by  the  several  States :  oppression,  rapine,  and  vio- 
lence, were  made  to  yield  to  the  authority  of  la*/Pf  and  the  public 
tranquillity  was  thus,  for  the  first  time  in  Germoay,  established  on  a 
firm  basis. 

11.  For  a  considerable  period  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the 

fourteenth  century,  Switzerland,  the  Helvetia  of  the  Ro- 
M»n4i?r  ^^^^y  ^*^  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Germanic  em 
pire ;  but  in  the  year  1 307  the  house  of  Austria,  under 
che  usurping  emperor  Albert,  endeavored  to  extend  his  sway  over  the 
rude  mountaineers  of  that  inhospitable  land.  The  tyranny  of  Aus- 
tria provoked  the  league  of  Rutuli ;'  the  famous  episode  of  the  hero 
William  Tell  *  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  cause  of  freedom ;  and  in 

formed  south  of  the  Danube,  by  a  body  of  militta  which  protected  the  south-east  of  Germany 
from  the  i'lcunions  of  the  Asiatic  tribes.  In  1156  its  territory  was  extended  north  of  the  Don 
vhe,  and  made  a  duchy.  In  1438  the  ruling  dynasty  ot  Austria  obtained  the  electoral  oowo 
of  the  German  emperors,  and  in  1453  Austria  was  raided  to  an  arch-duchy.  In  1526  U  acquired 
Bohemia  aud  Hungary,  and  attained  the  ranic  of  a  European  monarchy.    {Mitp  No.  X  VIL) 

1.  Wwmu  Is  on  (he  west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  forty-two  miles  southnrest  from  Frankfoil 
S^Map  No.  XVIL) 

S.  Ruiuli  Wfjs  a  meadow  slope  under  the  Salzburg  mountain,  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  and  o« 
the  west  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  whoro  tlio  confederates  were  wont  to  assemble  at  dead 
>f  night,  to  consult  (br  the  salvation  of  their  country.    {Map  No.  XIV.) 

3.  The  stoiy  of  fVUliam  Tdl^  one  of  the  confederates  of  Rutuli,  Is,  briefly,  as  follows.  Gea^ 
ler  the  Austrian  governor  had  carried  his  insolence  so  for  as  to  cause  his  hnt  to  be  placed 
upon  a  pole,  as  a  symbol  of  the  sovereign  power  of  Austria,  and  to  order  that  all  who  passed 
should  uncover  their  heads  and  bow  before  It.  Tell,  having  passed  the  hat  without  making 
oboisance,  was  summoned  before  Gossler,  who,  knowing  that  he  was  a  good  archer,  command- 
ed him  to  shoot,  from  a  great  distance,  an  apple  placed  on  the  head  of  his  own  son,— pr  »mi9* 
Ing  him  his  life  if  he  succeeded.  Tell  hit  the  apple,  but,  accidentally  dropping  a  conceded 
arrow,  was  aslied  by  the  tyrant  why  he  had  brought  two  arrows  with  him  T  *♦  Had  I  shot  my 
chUd,^  replied  Uie  archer,  **lhe  second  shaft  was  for  ibee'.—And,  te  rare,  I  should  ii?l  bavt 
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the  year  1308  the  united  cantons  of  ITri,  Schwytz,  and  Unterwalden,* 
utrucjc  their  first  blow  for  liberty,  and  expelled  their  oppressors  from 
the  country.  In  1315  the  Swiss  gained  a  great  victory  over  tho 
Austrians  at  Morgarten,'  and  another  at  Sempach*  in  1386 ;  but  they 
■were  regarded  as  belonging  to  tho  Germanic  empire  until  about  tho 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when,  in  the  famous  Suabian  war,  army 
after  army  of  the  Austrians  was  defeated,  and  the  emperor  3Iaxi- 
milian  himself  compelled  to  effect  a  disgraceful  retreat.  This  was 
the  last  war  of  the  early  Swiss  confederates  in  tho  cause  of  freedom ; 
and  the  peace  concluded  with  Maximilian  in  1499  established  the 
independence  of  Switzerland. 

12.  The  condition  of  Italy  during  the  central  period  of  tho  Mid- 
dle Ages  has  already  been  described.     (Sec  II.)     At  tho  close  of 
that  period  Italy  still  formed,  nominally,  a  part  of  the 
Germanic  empire ;  but  the  authority  of  the  German  em-  '^'"'  *'*'^"^ 
perors  had  silently  declined  during  the  preceding  cen- 
turies, until  at  length  it  was  reduced  to  tho  mere  ceremony  of  core 
nation,  and  the  exercise  of  a  few  honorary  and  feudal  rights  over  the 
Lombard  vassals  of  the  crown.     In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, numerous  republics  had  sprung  up  in  Italy ;  and,  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  liberty,  they  for  a  time  enjoyed  an  unusual  degree 
of  prosperity ;  but  eventually,  torn  to  pieces  by  contending  factions, 
and  a  prey  to  mutual  and  incessant  hostilities,  they  fell  under  the 
tyranny  of  one  despot  after  another,  until,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Florence,  Genoa,*  and  Venice,  were  the  only  im- 

mtMed  my  murk  a  second  time.*'  Geftslcr,  In  a  rage  not  unmixed  with  terror,  declared  tha 
ftltbou^i  be  bad  promised  Tell  bis  life,  he  shoald  pass  it  in  a  dungeon ;  and  taking  his  captive 
bouod,  started  iu  a  boat  to  cross  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  to  liis  fortress.  Out  a  violent  stona 
«risiiu:.  Tell  was  set  at  liberty,  and  the  helm  committed  to  liis  iiands.  tl*^  guided  the  boat  soo- 
eeasAiily  to  the  shore,  when,  seizing  his  bow,  by  a  daring  leap  he  sprung  upon  a  roclc,  leaving 
jie  barque  to  wrestle  with  the  billows.  Gessler  escaped  the  storm,  hut  only  to  (all  by  the  vat' 
WTtcg  arrow  of  TelL    The  death  of  Geesler  was  a  slgiml  for  a  general  rising  of  the  Swiss  cantons. 

I.  Vri,  Sehwftt^  CnUnoalden^  see  Map  No.  XIV. 

8.  Morgan  en  J  the  narrow  pass  in  which  the  battle  was  fought,  Is  on  the  eastern  shore  of  tha 
vuall  Lake  of  Egeri,  in  the  canton  of  Schwytz,  seventeen  miles  east  from  Lucerne.  (Jl/aji 
Wo.  XIV.) 

3.  Sempaeh  is  a  small  town  on  the  east  bank  of  the  small  lake  of  the  same  name,  seven  miles 
northwest  from  Lucerne.    {Map  No.  XIV.) 

4.  Oenea^  a  maritime  city  of  northern  Italy,  is  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name, 
•eveoty-five  miles  snutli-east  (Vom  Turin.  After  the  downfhil  of  the  empire  of  Cliarlemagnei 
GeaoA  erected  itself  Into  a  republic  In  1174  it  possessed  an  extensive  territory  In  north-west- 
ern Italy,  nearly  all  of  Provence,  and  the  Island  of  Corsica.  Genoa  carried  on  long  wars  with 
vn«a  and  Venice^  -that  with  (ho  latter  being  one  of  the  most  memorable  In  the  ItaUin  annals  of 
tbe  Middle  Agct. 
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portant  States  that  bad  escaped  the  general  catastrophe.  Nearly  all 
the  numerous  free  towns  and  republics  of  Lombardy  had  been  con- 
quered by  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which  acknowledged  a  direct  de- 
pendence on  the  German  emperor. 

13.  The  Florentines,  who  greatly  enriched  themselves  by  their 
commerce  and  manufactures,  maintained  their  republican  form  of 
government,  from  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  during  a 
period  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  Genoese  and  Vo- 
netians,  whose  commercial  interests  thwarted  each  other,  both  in  the 
Levant*  and  the  Mediterranean,  quarreled  repeatedly;  but  eventu- 
ally the  Venetians  gained  the  superiority,  and  retained  the  command 
of  the  sea  in  their  own  hands.  Of  all  the  Italian  republics,  Genoa 
was  the  most  agitated  by  internal  dissensions ;  and  the  Genoese,  vol- 
atile and  inconstant,  underwent  frequent  voluntary  changes  of  mas- 
ters. At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  Genoa  was  a  dependency 
of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  although  subsequently  it  recovered  once  more 
its  ancient  state  of  independence. 

14.  Venice,  to  whose  origin  we  have  already  alluded,  was  the 
earliest,  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  most  considerable,  commercial  city 
of  modern  Europe.  At  a  very  early  period  the  Venetians  began  to 
trade  with  Constantinople  and  other  eastern  cities ;  the  crusades,  to 
which  their  shipping  contributed,  increased  their  wealth,  and  extend 
ed  their  commerce  and  possessions ;  and  toward  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  besides  several  rich  provinces  in  Lombardy,  the  re- 
public was  mistress  of  Crete  and  Cyprus,  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Morca,'  or  Southern  Greece,  and  of  most  of  the  isles  in  the  ^gean 
Sea.  The  additional  powers  that  at  this  time  shared  the  dominion 
of  Italy,  were  the  popes,  and  the  kings  of  Naples ;  but  the  temporal 
domains  of  the  former  were  small,  and  those  of  the  latter  soon  passed 
into  other  hands ;  for  the  continual  wars  which  all  the  Italian  States 
waged  with  each  other  had  alread}'^  encouraged  foreign  powers  to 
form  plans  of  conquest  over  them.  In  the  year  1500  Ferdinaad  of 
Spain  deprived  France  of  Naples ;  and  from  this  time  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  already  masters  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  became,  foi  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  the  predominating  power  in  Italy. 

J,  The  Levant  is  a  term  applied  to  dcslgtrnto  the  eastern  coasts  or  the  Meditemincu^  (kom 
■outlicrn  Greece  to  £g>'pU  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  trade  with  Uieso  cotmtrios  wai  almost 
exclusively  in  the  bands  of  the  Italians,  trho  gave  to  them  the  general  apj)eIIaliou  of  J'^evAuts, 
or  ocstern  countries.    (Italian,  I^cante :  French,  Levant.) 

2.  Morea,  the  ancient  Pdopotinesu!^  or  southern  Urcece,  is  said  to  derive  its  modem  i 
from  Its  rescmDlan<  3  to  a  mulborr>^  leaf,    (^rcek,  mQri.'a,t  a  mulbcrr}'  tree.) 
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15.  Turning  to  Spain,  we  behold  there,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  three  Christfan  States  of  Navarre,* 
Aragon,*  Castile*  and  Leon*  united,  and  the  Moorish 
kingdom  of  Granada.*  Frequent  dissensions  among  the  Christian 
States  had  long  prevented  unity  of  action  among  them,  but  in  the 
year  1474  Ferdinand  V.  ascended  the  throne  of  Aragon;  and,  as 
he  had  previously  married  Isabella,  a  princess  of  Castile,  the  two 
most  powerful  Christian  States  were  thus  united.  The  plan  of  ex 
p<5lling  the  Moors  from  Spam  had  long  been  agitated;  and  in  1481 
the  war  for  that  purpose  was  commenced  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
Ten  years,  however,  were  spent  in  the  sanguinary  strife,  before  the 

1.  JV*aearr«  Is  In  the  northern  part  or  Spain,  having  France  and  the  Pyrenees  on  the  north* 
Aragon  on  the  east,  Old  Cnstile  on  the  souths  and  tho  Basque  provincos  (Biscay,  Gulpuzcoa, 
and  Alava)  on  the  west  A  portion  of  ancient  Navarro  extended  north  or  the  Pyrenees,  and 
afterwards  formed  the  French  province  of  Beam.  (See  Map  No.  XUI.)  During  many  cen- 
turies Navarre  was  an  independent  kingdom,  but  hi  1284  it  became  united,  by  inlermarriagei, 
with  that  of  France.  In  1329  it  again  obtained  a  sovereign  of  its  own.  Although  still  cisdmed 
by  France,  in  1513  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  united  all  the  country  south  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
srown  of  Spain.  In  1590  Menry  IV.,  grandson  of  Henry  king  of  Navarre,  ascended  the  throne 
of  France ;  and  fVom  that  time  to  the  reign  of  Charles  X.,  the  French  monarchs,  (with  the  ex« 
scption  of  Napoleon,)  assumed  the  title  of  **king  of  Franco  and  Navarro  ;^  but  only  the  small 
portion  of  Navarre  north  of  the  Pyrenees  remained  annexed  to  the  French  monarchy.  Span* 
%dk  Navarre  is  still  governed  by  its  separate  laws,  and  has,  nominally  at  least,  the  same  con- 
Bf  Itntion  which  it  enjoyed  when  it  was  a  separate  monarchy ;  bnt  its  sovereignty  is  vested  in 
tfie  ^>anish  crown.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

Q.  dragon  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  P>Tenecs,  east  by  Catalonia,  south  by  Valencia^ 
and  west  by  Castile  and  Navarre.  While  a  separate  kingdom  it  was  the  most  poworfkil  of  the 
peninsular  States,  and  comprised.  In  1479,  under  tho  sovereignty  of  Ferdinand,  exclusive  of 
Aragon  proper,  Navarre,  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  Sardinia.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  CkutUe  is  tlie  central  and  krgest  division  of  modem  Spain.  The  northern  portion  being 
that  first  recovered  from  the  Saracens,  is  called  Old  Castile,  and  comprises  the  modem  prov- 
inces of  Burgos,  Soria,  Segovia,  and  Avila :  the  southern  portion,  called  Now  CosUle,  comprises 
the  provinces  of  Madrid,  Guadalaxara,  Cuenca,  Toledo,  and  La  Moncha.  After  the  expulsion 
of  the  Saracens,  and  various  vicissitudes,  the  sovereignty  of  Castile  was  vested  by  marriage  in 
dancbo  III.  king  of  Navarre,  whose  son  Ferdinand  was  made  king  of  Castile  in  1034.  Three 
years  later  he  was  crowned  king  of  Leon.  The  crowns  of  Castile  and  Leon  were  repeatedly 
eeparated  and  united,  till,  by  the  marriage  of  Isabella,  who  held  both  crowns,  with  FerdlnamV 
Iddg  of  Aragon,  in  1497,  the  three  kingdoms  were  consolidated  Into  one.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

4.  The  kingdom  of  Leon  was  bounded  north  by  Asturias,  east  by  Old  Castile,  south  by  E» 
tremadura,  and  west  by  Gallcla  and  Portugal.  During  the  eighth  century,  this  district,  apjer 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  was  formed  into  a  kingdom,  called  alter  its  capital,  and  connected 
with  Astturlas.  It  was  first  added  to  Castile  in  1037,  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  I.  king  of  Cas- 
tile, who  was  king  of  Leon  in  right  of  his  wife ;  but  it  continued  in  an  unsettled  state  till  1230, 
when  it  was  finally  united,  by  inheritance,  to  the  dominions  of  Ferdinand  UL  king  of  Castile. 
<Map  No.  XIII )  \, 

5.  Granada^  consisting  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  ancient  Andalusia,  (Note  p.  S32,)  Is  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  in  tho  south-eastern  part  of  Spain.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  Afri- 
can empire  in  Spain,  in  the  year  1238,  Mohammed  ben  Alhamar  founded  the  Moorish  king- 
dom cf  Granada,  making  the  city  of  Granada  his  capital.  Granada  remained  In  the  possession 
of  the  Moors  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  which  comprise  the  season  of  its  prosperity,  in 
1493  It  snrrendervd  to  Ferdinand  the  (;athollG,  being  the  last  foothold  of  Saraisen  power  la 
Upain.    (Jtfoj^  Now  XIII.) 
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GhrisUaiiB  were  enabbd  to  besiege  Granada,  the  Moorish  capital; 
but  the  capitulation  of  that  city  in  January,  1492,  put  an  end  to  the 
Saracen  dominion  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  after  it  had  existed  there 
during  a  period  of  eight  hundred  years.  In  tlie  year  1512  Ferdi- 
nand invaded  and  conquered  Navarre ;  and  thus  the  whole  of  Spain 
w«xs  united  under  the  same  government. 

■      16.  Toward  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  frontier  province 
of  Portugal,'  which  had  been  conquered  by  the  Chris- 
^Q^     tians  from  the   Moor.<*,  was   formed   into  an  earldom 
tributary  to  Leon  and  Castile ;  but  in  the  twelfth  cen* 
tmy  it  was  erected  into  an  independent  kingdom,  and  in  the  early 
pait  of  the  thirteenth  it  had  reached  its  present  limits.     The  history 
of  Portugal  is  devoid  of  general  interest,  until  the  period  of  those 
voyages  and  discoveries  of  which  the  Portuguese  ivere  the  early  pro- 
moters, and  which  have  shed  immortal  lustre  on  the  Portuguese  name. 

III.  Discoveries. — 1.  A  brief  account  of  the  discoveries  of  the 
fifteenth  century  will  close  the  present  chapter.  From  the  subver- 
sion of  the  Roman  empire,  until  the  revival  of  letters  which  succeed- 
ed the  Dark  Ages,  no  advance  was  made  in  the  art  of  navigation ; 
and  even  the  little  geographical  knowledge  that  had  been  acquired 

L  PoHugal^  oncIcnUy  called  Lusitania^  (Note  p.  IGG,)  was  token  possession  of  by  the  Ro- 
mans about  two  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  previously  to  which  the  PhwnidaDS, 
Carthaginians,  and  Greeks,  traded  to  its  shores,  and  probably  plantoil  colonics  there.  In  Uie  OAli 
eentury  it  was  hmudatcd  by  the  Germanic  tribes,  and  in  712  was  cotiqucrod  by  the  Saracens 
Soon  after,  the  Spaniards  of  Castile  and  Leon,  aided  by  the  native  inhiOiitanls,  wrested  nurth- 
eru  Portugal,  between  the  Mbiho  and  the  Douro,  flrom  the  Moors,  and  placed  counts  or  govern- 
ors over  'Ms  region.  AI>out  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  Henry,  a  Burgu:Mliau  priiioa 
came  into  Spain  to  seek  his  fortune  by  his  sword.  In  the  wars  against  the  Aloors.  Aipbonso 
VI.  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  gave  to  the  chivalric  stranger  the  hand  of  his  daughter  In  mai^ 
riage;  and  also  the  earldom  of  the  Christian  provinces  of  Portugal  In  1139  the  Portuguew 
9arl,  Alphonso  I.,  having  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Moors,  his  soldiers  proclaimed  him 
lUng  on  the  flcld  of  battle ;  and  Portugal  became  an  independent  kingtiom.  Its  power  now 
rapidly  increased :  it  maintained  its  independence  against  the  rlaims  of  Caatlle  and  Loon ;  and 
ilphonso  extended  his  dominions  to  the  borders  of  Algarve,  m  ino  south.  In  12-19  Alphons* 
UL  conquered  Algarve,  and  thus,  in  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Moorish  power  In  Portugal,  £&• 
tended  the  kingdom  to  its  present  limits. 

The  language  of  Portugal  is  merely  a  dialect  of  the  Spanish ;  but  the  two  people  regard 
each  other  with  a  deep-rooted  national  antipathy.  The  character  attributed  to  the  PortugiiMe 
fs  not  very  flattering.  ^  Strip  a  Spaniard  of  all  his  virtues,  and  you  make  a  good  Portuguese 
of  him,**  says  the  Spanish  proverb.  ^  I  have  heard  it  more  truly  sald,^  says  Dr.  Southey, 
**add  hypocrisy  to  a  Spaniurd*s  vices,  and  you  have  the  Portuguese  clmracter.  The  two  ue 
tions  differ,  perhaps  purposely,  in  many  of  their  habits.  Almost  every  ipan  In  Spain  smokes; 
the  Portuguese  never  smoke,  but  most  of  them  take  simfll  None  of  the  Spaniards  will  use  t 
wheelbarrow :  none  of  the  Porlugnese  will  carry  a  burden :  the  one  saya,  *  it  Is  only  fit  for  be— M 
k>4niwcwriaves;*  tbe  other,  tiuU*U  Is  fit  only  for  beasU  to  carry  burdena.'"  (Afa/ No.  XIIL) 
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was  nearly  lost  during  that  gloomy  period.  Upon  the  retnrniDg 
dawn  of  civilization,  however,  commerce  again  revived;  and  the 
Italian  States,  of  which  Venice,  Pisa,*  and  Genoa,  took  the  lead, 
soon  became  distinguished  for  their  enterprising  commercial  spirit. 
The  discovery  of  the  magnetic  needle  gave  a  new  impulse  to  naviga- 
tion, as  it  enabled  the  mariner  to  direct  his  bark  with  increased  bold- 
ness and  confidence  farther  from  the  coast,  out  of  sight  of  whoso 
landmarks  he  before  seldom  dared  ventiwe ;  while  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing  disseminated  more  widely  the  knowledge  of  new 
discoveries  in  geography  and  navigation.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
the  Canary'  islands,  believed  to  be  the  Fortunate  islands  of  the 
ancients,  were  accidentally  rediscovered  by  the  crew  of  a  French 
ship  driven  thither  by  a  storm.  But  the  career  of  modern  discovery 
was  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  ardor  by  the  Portuguese.  Under 
the  patronage  of  prince  Henry,  son  of  king  John  the  first,  Cape 
Bojador,  before  considered  an  impassable  limit  on  the  African  coast, 
was  doubled ;  the  Cape  de  Verd "  and  Azore*  islands  were  discovered ; 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  African  coast,  from  Cape  Blanco  to 
Cape  de  Verd,  was  explored.     (1419 — 1430.) 

2.  The  grand  idea  which  actuated  prince  Henry,  was,  by  circum- 
navigating Africa,  to  open  an  easier  and  less  expensive  route  to  the 
Indies,  and  thus  to  deprive  the  Italians  of  the  commerce  of  those 
fertile  regions,  and  turn  it  at  once  upon  his  own  country.  Although 
prince  Henry  died  before  he  had  accomplished  the  great  object  of 
his  ambition,  the  fame  of  the  discoveries  patronized  by  him  had 
rendered  his  name  illustrious,  and  the  'learned,  the  curious,  and  the 

1.  PUoy  the  capital  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  republics  of  Italy,  and  now  the  capital  ol 
the  province  of  its  own  name  in  the  grand  duchy  uf  Tuscany,  is  on  the  river  Amo,  about 
€lght  miles  from  its  entmnce  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  tltirieon  miles  north-east  from  Leg- 
bora.  In  the  tenth  century  Pisa  toolc  the  lead  among  the  commercial  republics  of  Italy,  and 
in  the  ele^TJnth  century  its  fleet  of  galleys  maintained  a  superiority  in  the  Mediterranean.  Ic 
tt  ->  thirteenth  century  a  struggle  with  Genoa  commenced,  which,  oAer  many  vicissitudes,  ended 
la  the  total  ruin  of  the  Pisans.  Pisa  subsequently  became  the  prey  of  various  petty  tyranta, 
■id  was  finally  united  to  Florence  in  140G. 

2.  The  Can&riet  are  a  group  of  fourteen  Islands  belonging  to  Spain.  The  peak  of  Tenerifi^ 
a  half  extinct  volcano,  on  one  of  the  more  distant  islands,  is  about  two  hundred  and  fllty  miloa 
from  the  north-west  coast  of  AfHca,  and  eight  hundred  miles  south-west  lh>m  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar. 

3.  The  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  belonging  to  Portngal,  are  off  the  weal  coast  of  Aflica,  about 
three  hundred  and  twenty  miles  west  from  Cape  de  Vord. 

4.  The  JJiore»  (az-fires')  are  about  eight  hundred  miles  west  troni  Portugal.  The  name  10 
•uk)  to  be  derived  ttom  the  vast  number  of  kawkt,  (called  by  the  Portuguese  acor^)  by  wblcb 
they  were  frequented.  At  the  time  of  their  dlsoovery  they  wero  uninhabited,  and  covareil  with 
foivet  and  underwood. 
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adyentorous,  repaired  to  Lisbon*  to  increase  their  knowledge  by  the 
discoveries  of  the  Portuguese,  and  to  join  in  their  enterprises,  Among 
them  Christopher  Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa,  arrived  there  about 
the  year  1470.  He  had  already  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
navigation  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  visited  Iceland  ;•  and  he 
now  accompanied  the  Portuguese  in  their  expeditions  to  the  coast  of 
Guinea"  and  the  African  islands.  But  while  others  were  seeking  a 
passage  to  India  by  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of  sailing  around 
tho  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  the  bold  and  daring  mind  of  Co- 
lumbus conceived  the  project  of  reaching  the  desired  land  by  a  west- 
em  route,  directly  across  the  Atlantic.  Tho  spherical  figure  of  the 
«arth  was  then  known,  and  Columbus  doubted  not  that  our  globe 
might  be  circumnavigated. 

3.  Of  the  gradual  maturing  and  development  of  the  theory  of  Co- 
lumbus,— of  the  poverty  and  toil  which  he  endured,  and  the  ridicule 
humiliation,  and  disappointments  which  he  encountered,  as  he  wan- 
dered from  comrt  to  court,  soliciting  the  patronage  which  ignorance; 
bigotry,  prejudice,  and  pedantic  pride,  so  long  denied  him, — and  of  hia 
final  triumph,  in  the  discovery  of  a  new  continent,  equal  to  the  old 
world  in  magnitude,  and  separated  by  vast  oceans  from  all  the  earth 
before  known  to  civilized  man, — our  limits  forbid  us  to  ent«r  into 
details,  and  it  would  likewise  be  superfluous,  as  these  events  have  al- 
ready been  familiarizod  to  American  readers  by  the  chaste  and  glow- 
ing narrative  of  tneir  countryman  Irving.  In  the  year  1492,  the 
genius  of  Columbus,  more  than  realizing  the  dreams  of  Plato'a 
famous  Atlantis,*  revealed  to  the  civilized  world  another  hemisphere, 

1.  Litboji,  tho  cnpitAl  and  prluclpal  seaport  of  Poi  lugal,  is  siuiatod  on  Uie  right  bank,  and 
near  the  mouth,  of  tho  Tngua.  The  iMoors  captured  tho  city  In  the  year  71ti,  and,  with  8om« 
slight  exceptions,  it  rouminod  in  their  power  till,  iu  1 145,  Alphooso  I.  mode  it  the  capital  of 
his  kingdom.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Iceland  is  a  largo  Island  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  on  tho  conflnes  of  the  polar  circle.  It 
was diflcorcred  by  a  Norwegian  pirate  In  the  year  Bil,  and  was  soon  after  settled  by  Ncrw^ 
gians.  In  the  year  028  the  inhabitanta  formed  themselves  into  a  republic,  which  existed  nearly 
four  hundred  years ;  ader  which  Iceland  asrain  became  subject  to  Norway.  On  the  annexatlci 
of  that  kingdom  to  Denmark,  Iceland  was  transferred  with  it. 

3.  Guinea  is  a  name  applied  by  European  geographers  to  designate  that  portion  of  the  Afrt 
can  coast  extending  IVom  about  eleven  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  to  seventeen  degreei 
touth. 

4.  Jltlantis  was  a  celebrated  island  supposed  to  hnvo  existed  at  n  very  early  period  in  th« 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  to  have  been,  eventually,  sunk  beneath  it^  waves.  Plato  Is  tho  flrst  who 
gives  an  account  of  It,  and  ho  obtained  his  information  from  the  priests  of  Egypt.  The  8tat*> 
ment  which  ho  furnishes  Is  substantially  as  follows : 

**  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  over  against  tho  pillars  of  Hercules,  lay  «  very  large  and  fertile 
IslanJl,  whose  snrfaco  was  variegated  by  mountains  and  valleys,  Its  coasts  indented  with  many 
Bavlgible  riveiBi  and  IU  flelds  w«U  cumvated.    In  lu  vldnity  were  c  ther  Islands  flron  whtck 
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and  first  cpened  a  communication  between  Europe  and  America  that 
will  neyer  cease  while  the  waters  of  the  ocean  continue  to  roll  be- 
tween them.  Five  years  after  the  discovery  of  America,  Vasco  do 
Gama,  a  Portuguese  admiral,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
had  the  glory  of  carrying  his  national  flag  as  far  as  India.  ThesG 
were  the  closing  maritime  ent>erprises  of  the  fifteenth  century :  they 
opened  to  the  Old  World  new  scenes  of  human  existence :  new  na- 
tions, new  races,  and  new  continents,  rapidly  crowded  upon  the 
vision ;  and  imagination  tired  in  contemplating  the  future  wonders 
that  the  genius  of  discovery  was  about  to  develop. 

Uiero  was  a  passage  to  a  large  contiiient  lying  beyond.  The  island  of  Atlantis  was  thickly  set- 
tled and  very  powerful :  its  kings  extended  their  sway  over  Aftica  as  fl&r  as  Egypt,  and  over 
Europe  until  they  were  checked  by  the  Athenians,  who,  opposing  themselves  to  the  invaders, 
became  the  conquerors.  But  at  length  that  Atlantic  island,  by  a  flood  and  earthquake,  was 
suddenly  destroyed,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  the  sea  thereabouts  was  Aill  of  rocks  and 
shoals.** 

A.  dispute  arose  among  the  ancient  philosophers  whether  Plato's  statement  was  based  upon 
reality,  or  was  a  mere  creation  of  fkncy.  Posidouius  thought  it  worthy  of  belief:  Pliny  re- 
mains undecided.  Among  modem  writers,  Rudbeck  labors  to  prove  that  Sweden  was  the 
Atlantis  of  the  ancients:  Bailly  places  it  in  the  farthest  regions  of  the  north,  believing  that  the 
Atlantides  were  the  far-fomed  Hyperboreans ;  while  others  connect  ^merica^  with  its  Mexican 
and  Peruvian  remains  of  a  remote  civilization,  with  the  legend  of  the  lost  Atlantis.  In  con- 
nection with  this  view  they  point  to  the  peculiar  conformation  of  our  continent  along  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  everything  indicates  the  sinking,  at  a  remote  period,  of  a 
large  tract  of  land,  the  place  of  which  is  now  occupied  hf  the  waters  of  the  Gulf.  And  may 
not  the  mountain  tops  of  this  sunken  land  still  appear  to  view  as  the  islands  of  the  West  Indian 
greup;  and  may  not  the  large  continent  lying  beyond  Atlantis  and  the  a4|aoeot  Islands  hav* 
keen  domi  ether  than  Amerlcat 
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CHAPTER   III. 

EUROPE^  HISTORY  DURING  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 

L  INTRODUCTORY. 

AVALYSIA  I.  Tlie  unity  of  undent  history.  How  broken,  In  the  history  of  the  UkklH 
Ages.  Slill  less  unity  in  modem  hlstcry.  How,  only,  confUBiou  can  be  arolded.— 2.  Approxi 
ination  towards  a  knowledga  of  universal  history.  Futore  plan  of  the  work.  VVliat  most  doI 
be  overlooked,  and  what  aloce  we  con  hope  to  accomplish.— 3.  State  of  Europe  at  the  begin- 
olng  of  the  sixteenth  century.  CX>Ddltion  of  Persia.  Mogul  empire  In  Hlndostan.  China. 
Egypt.    The  New  World.    Where,  only,  we  look  for  historic  unity. 

II.  THE  AGE  OP  HENRY  VUL,  AND  CHARLEB  V. 

1.  Rise  of  the  Statbs-ststkm  of  Edropk.  Growing  intricacy  of  the  relations  between 
States.-^  Causes  of  the  first  development  of  the  SUteMystem.— 3.  The  Great  power  of  Austria 
vnder  Charles  V.~4.  Ferdinand,  the  brother  of  Charles.  Philip  II.,  son  of  Charles.— 5.  Beginnbg 
of  THE  RIVALRY  BKTWKKN  Fraiccis  L  AND  Charlks  V.  The  favor  of  Hknrt  VIU.  or  Eno* 
LARD  courted  by  both.— 6.  Favorable  position  of  Henry  at  the  time  of  bis  acceasion.— 7.  Ef 
foru  of  Charles  and  Francis  to  win  his  favor.  The  resulL— 8.  Efforts  of  Francis  to  recoret 
Navarre.  The  Italian  war  that  followed.  Fmncis  defeated,  and  made  prisoner.  In  the  battle 
of  Paria.  [House  of  Bourbon.]— Q,  Imprisonment,  and  release,  of  Francis.— 10.  A  general 
len^ie  against  Charles  V.— U.  Operations  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon  in  Italy.  Pillage  of  Rome, 
and  death  of  Bourbon.— 13.  CapUvtty  of  the  pope.  The  French  army  in  Italy.  The  peace  of 
Cambray.— n.  The  domoatic  relations  of  Henry  VIIL— 14.  The  rise,  power,  and  (all,  of  Wobey. 
[Wolsey's  soliloquy.] 

15.  Tiii:  RcroRMATioM.  The  maxim  of  religious  O^odoin.  Papal  power  and  pretensl<His  at 
1 1^8  period.  Persecution  of  reformers.  [Wickliflb.  Council  of  Constance.  The  AlbigenMS.] 
Eflect  of  advancing  civilization  on  papal  power.  Avarice  of  pope  Leo.  X.  Indulgeooet. 
filartin  Luther.  [Wiltemberg.]— 16.  Luther's  flrst  opposition  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Hit 
gradual  progress  In  rejecting  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  popery.  His  writings  declared  heretical 
lie  bums  the  papal  bull  of  condemnation.— 17.  Dedar&iion  of  the  Sort>onne.  [Sorbonne.! 
The  diet  of  Worms.  Henry  VUI.  Joins  in  opposing  Luther.— 18.  Circumstances  in  Lutbtf^ 
fkvor.  Decree«ofthe  diet  of  Spires.  Protest  of  the  Reformers.  [Spires.]- 19.  The  diet  of  Augt" 
burg^  1530.  [Augsburg.]- Melancthon.  Result  of  tlie  diet.  League  of  the  Protestants.  Heorj 
VIIL  and  Francis  I.  favor  the  Protestant  cause.— 20.  Invasion  of  Hungary  by  the  Turks.  Crtf- 
Slide  of  Cliorlee  V.  against  the  Moors.  [Algiers  ]  Renewal  of  the  war  by  the  French  monardi. 
(.Savoy.]  Invasion  of  France  by  Charles.— i21.  Brief  truce,  and  renewal  of  the  war.  [Nlct.] 
The  Parties  to  this  war,  and  iU  results.  [Cerisoles.  Boulogne.]— 22.  War  carried  on  by  Charl^* 
against  his  Protestant  German  subjects.  Revolt  of  Maurice  of  Saxony.— 23.  Surprise  and  ni'v 
tification  of  Charles,  and  final  treaty  of  Augsburg.    [Passau.] 

24.  Circumstances  which  led  to  the  Abdication  and  rktirkmknt  of  Charlks  V.  [St.  Just.}* 
555.  The  emperor  In  his  retirement.— 26.  The  Protestant  States  of  Europe.  Character  of  the  Refo^ 
malion  In  England.  Religious  intolerance  of  Henry.  Character  of  Henry's  government-— 87. 
Brief  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Reign  of  BAary.  Character  of  her  reign.  War  with  France.  [St. 
Quentin.]    Death  of  Ma?}',  and  accession  of  Elizabeth,  1588. 

IIL  THE  AGE  OF  ELIZABETH. 
1.  The  claims  of  Elizabeth  not  recognizod  by  the  Catholic  States:'  Mart  of  Scotl  iiro.— ^ 
Progress  of  Protestant  principles  In  England.    Philip  II.   Eflbct  of  the  rivalry  between  FmM 
and  SfMdn.-^  Death  of  Henry  U.  of  France.    Francis  IL  and  Charlaa  IX.    Mary  proeeedi  to 
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KooUand.  Principal  events  or  her  reipn.  She  throws  herself  on  Uie  protection  Df  ElluiboUk— 
4.  The  attcn\pts  to  ctttabllsh  the  Inquisition  on  the  continent.  Circuinsiances  wliich  led  to  th* 
CIVIC  Aho  mcLioious  WAR  IN  Francb.  [Ilavr^Kle^ace.J-S.  Character  of  this  war.  Atrod- 
ties  cominitt.).!  on  both  sides.  [Gulenne.  Dauphiny.]— 0.  Battle  of  Dreux.  Capture  of  the 
opposing  gcnenils,  and  dmclusiou  of  the  war  by  the  treaty  of  Amboise.  rAinbolse.]— 7.  Uo- 
newal  of  the  war.  The  "Lame  Peace."  Treachery  of  the  Catholics.  Peace  of  SL  Germain. 
[St.  «.'ermain.^— a  Designs  of  the  French  couru  PreparaUons  for  llie  dwiruction  of  ih*  Prol- 
«slanL^--9.  Massacre  of  St.  Bariiiolomicw.— 10.  General  massacre  throughout  the  Wugw 
dom.  Noble  conduct  of  some  officers.  The  princes  of  Navarre  and  Cond6.  The  joy  excited 
by  the  massacre.— 11.  Effects  produced.  Renewal  of  the  dvU  war.  The  feelings  of  Cljarles- 
bis  sickness,  and  death. 

12.  The  duke  of  Alva's  administration  of  Thk  Netherlands.  The  '  Pacification  of  Ghent,'* 
end  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards.  [Ghent.]— 13.  Causes  that  led  to  the  "union  of  UtrechL»» 
[Utrecht]  The  Slatea-gejicral  of  1580.  [Antwerp.]  Continuance  of  the  war  by  Philip.— 14. 
Tlie  remaining  history  and  fate  of  Mary  of  Scotland.— 15.  Resentment  of  the  Catholics.  Com- 
plaints, and  projecu  of  Philip.— 10.  Vast  preparations  of  Philip  against  England,  and  sailing  of 
THE  Spanish  Armada.  Preparations  for  resistance.— 17.  Disasters,  and  final  destruction  of 
the  fleet.  Important  results.  Decline  of  the  Spanish  power.— 18.  History  of  France  during 
the  remainder  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Charles  IX.,  Heiuy  III.,  and  Henry  IV.  Termiimtioa 
of  the  religious  wars  by  the  Edict  of  Nantks.— 19.  History  of  England  aAer  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.    Irish  insurrection  of  1506.-30.  Character  op  Elizabeth. 

IV.  COTEMPORARY  HISTORY. 
I.  Prominent  events  of  the  sixteenth  century  not  included  In  European  history.  The  PoUi 
TuouKBB  COLONIAL  EMPIRE.  Uuiou  of  Portugal  with  Spain.  The  HolUinders.  [Oniiiu. 
Goa.]— 3.  Spanish  colonul  empirk.  Services  of  Cortez,  and  the  treatment  which  he  ro- 
ceived.— 3.  The  conquests  of  Pizarro.  The  Spanish  empire  In  America  at  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Influence  of  the  precious  metals  upon  Spain. — 4.  The  Mooul  empire  in 
Itidia.— 5.  The  Persiam  empire.  The  reign  of  Ismael.— 6.  The  reign  of  Tamasp.  His  three 
sons.  The  youthfUl  Abbas  becomes  ruler  of  the  empire.— 7.  General  character  of  his  reign. 
His  character  as  a  parent  and  relative.  How  ho  is  regarded  by  the  Persians.— 8.  R*»myinft^ 
history  of  Persia. 

I.  Introductory. — 1.  In  the  history  of  ancient  Europe,  two  pre- 
dominating nations, — first  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  the  Eomans, 
occupy  the  field ;  preserving,  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  a  general 
tanity  of  action  and  of  interest.  In  the  history  of  the  Midd'e  Ages 
this  unity  is  broken  by  the  forcible  dismemberment  of  the  Koman 
empire,  by  the  confusion  that  followed  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians, 
and  that  attended  their  first  attempt  at  social  organization,  and  by 
the  introduction  of  a  broader  field  of  inquiry,  embracing  countries 
and  nations  previously  unknown.  In  Modern  History,  subsequent 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  there  is  still  less  apparent  nnity,  if  we  con- 
sidfer  the  increased  extent  of  the  field  to  le  explored,  and  the  stil] 
greater  variety  of  nations,  governments,  and  institutions,  submitted 
to  our  view ;  and  to  avoid  inextricable  confusion,  and  dry  summaries 
of  unintelligible  events,  Ve  are  under  the  necessity,  in  a  brief  com- 
pend  like  the  present,  of  selecting  and  developing  the  principal 
points  of  historic  interest,  and  of  rendering  all  other  matters  subo^w 
dinato  to  the  main  design. 
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2.  But  while  it  would  bo  in  vain  to  attempt,  within  the  limits  of  a 
work  like  the  present,  to  give  a  separate  history  of  every  nation,  the 
reader  should  not  lose  sight  of  any, — that,  as  opportunities  occur, 
he  may  have  a  place  in  the  general  framework  of  hiatory  for  the  stores 
%7hich  subsequent  reading  may  accumulate.  It  was  in  accordance 
with  these  views,  that,  near  the  close  of  the  preceduig  chapter,  we 
took  a  general  survey  of  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and  although  a  few 
of  the  European  kingdoms  will  still  continue  to  claim  our  chief  at- 
tention in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  history,  wo  must  not  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  they  embraced,  during  this  period,  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  globe ;  and  that  a  History,  strictly 
nniversalj  would  comprise  the  cotemporary  annals  of  more  than  a 
hundred  different  nations.  The  extent  of  the  field  of  modern  hb- 
tory  b  indeed  vast ;  in  it  we  can  select  only  a  few  verdant  spots,  with 
which  alone  we  can  hope  to  make  the  reader  familiar ;  while  the 
riches  of  many  an  unexplored  region  must  be  left  to  repay  the  labor 
of  future  researches. 

3.  At  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Great  Britain,  Scot- 
land, France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,  Poland,  Prussia,  and 
Turkey,  were  distinct  and  independent  nations ;  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia were  temporarily  united  under  one  sovereignty;  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  still  feebly  united  by  the  union  of  Calmar, 
were  soon  to  be  divided  again ;  the  Netherlands,  known  as  the  do- 
minions of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  had  become  a  dependence  of  the 
Austrian  divbion  of  the  Germanic  empire ;  and  Italy,  comprbing 
the  Papal  States,  and  a  number  of  petty  republics  and  dukedoms, 
was  fasu  becoming  the  prey  of  surrounding  sovereigns.  In  the  Eastj 
Persi'j,  after  having  been  for  centuries  the  theatre  of  perpetual  civil 
wars,  revolutions,  and  changes  of  no  interest  to  foreigners,  again 
emerged  from  obscurity  at  tho  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and,  toward  the  end  of  that  period,  under  the  Shah  Abbas,  sumamed 
tho  Great,  established  an  empire  embracing  Persia  Proper,  Media, 
Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Farther  Armenia.  About  the  same  time  a 
Tartar  or  Mogul  empire  was  established  in  Hindostan  by  a  descend- 
aut  of  the  great  conqueror  Tamerlane.  .China  was  at  this  time,  as 
it  had  long  boon,  a  great  empire,  although  but  little  known.  Egypt, 
under  tho  successors  of  the  victorious  Saracens,  still  preserved  the 
semblance  of  sovereignty,  until,  in  1517,  the  Turks  reduced  it  to  the 
condition  of  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Such  were  the 
prmcipal  States,  kingdoms,  and  nations,  of  the  Old  World,  whose 
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ttinals  fiud  a  place  on  the  page  of  universal  history ;  and,  turning 
to  tne  West,  beyond  the  wide  ocean  whose  mysteries  had  been  so  re- 
cently unveiled  by  the  Genoese  navigator,  we  find  the  germs  of  civil- 
ized nations  already  starting  into  being ; — and  History  must  enlarge 
its  volume  to  take  in  a  mere  abstract  of  the  annals  that  now  begin 
to  press  forward  for  admission  to  its  pages.  Amidst  this  perplexing 
profusion  of  the  materials  of  history,  we  turn  back  to  the  localities 
already  familiar  to  the  reader,  and  seek  for  historic  unity  where  only 
it  can  be  found, — in  those  principles,  and  events,  that  have  exerted 
a  worldwide  influence  on  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  dea 
tinies  of  the  human  race. 

II.  The  Age  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  V. — 1.  About  tha 
period  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  new  era  opens  in 
European  history,  in  the  rise  of  what  has  sometimes  been  called  *'  the 
States-system  of  Europe;"  for  it  was  now  that  the  re- ,  „„„«,.„,«^ 

•'  ^  r      J  I.  XHE  8TATES- 

ciprocal  influences  of  the  European  States  on  each  other  system  of 
began  to  be  exerted  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  the  weaker  Europe. 
States  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  balance-of-power  system  that 
should  protect  them  against  their  more  powerful  neighbors.  Hence 
the  increasing  extent  and  intricacy  of  the  relations  that  began  to 
grow  up  between  States,  by  treaties  of  alliance,  embassies,  negotia- 
tions, and  guarantees ;  and  the  more  general  combination  of  powers 
in  the  wars  that  arose  out  of  the  ambition  of  some  princes,  and  tha 
attempts  of  others  to  preserve  the  political  equilibrium. 

2.  The  inordinate  growth  of  the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  first  developed  the  de- 
fensive and  conservative  system  to  which  we  have  alluded  ;  and  for 
a  long  time  the  principal  object  of  all  the  wars  and  alliances  of 
Europe  was  to  humble  the  ambition  of  some  one  nation,  whose  pre- 
ponderance  seemed  to  threaten  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the 
rest. 

3.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  marriage  of  Maximilian  of  Austria, 
with  Mary  of  Bur'  gundy,  secured  to  the  Iiouse  of  Austria  the  whole 
of  Bur'  gundy,  and  the  "  Low  Countries,"  corresponding  to  the 
modern  Netherlands.  In  the  year  1 506,  Charles,  known  in  history 
vs  Charles  V.,  a  grandson  of  Maximilian  and  Mary  of  Austria,  and 
also  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  inherited  the  Low  Countries: 
on  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  in  1516,  he  became  heir  to  the  whole 
SpaniBh  succession,  which  comprehended  Spain,  Naples,  Sicily,  and 
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Sardinia,  togctlior  with  Spanish  America.  To  these  vast  posaesBions 
were  added  his  patrimonial  dominicms  in  Austria;  and  in  1519  the 
imperial  dignitj  of  the  Germanic  empire  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  choice  of  th  3  eleotorb,  when  he  was  only  in  his  nineteenth  year. 

4.  Charles  soon  resigned  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  his  hereditary 
Austrian  States ;  but  the  two  brothers,  acting  in  concert  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  reciprocal  interests,  were  regarded  bat  as  one 
power  by  the  alarmed  sovereigns  of  Europe,  who  began  to  suspect 
that  the  Austrian  princes  aimed  at  universal  monarchy ;  and  their 
jealousy  was  increased  when  Ferdinand,  by  marriage,  secured  the  ad- 
dition of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  to  his  dominions ;  and,  at  a  later 
period,  Charles,  in  a  similar  manner,  obtained  for  his  son,  afterwards 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  future  sovereignty  of  Portugal. 

5.  When  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany  became  vacant  by  tiie 

death  of  Maximilian,  Francis  I.  of  France  and  Charles 

VALR  Y  BB^'   ^'  ^^^^  competitors  for  the  crown ;  and  on  the  success 

TWKEN  FRAK-  of  tho  lattcr,  the  mutual  claims  of  the  two  princes 

cuARi^v    ^"  ^^^  other's  dominions,  especially  in  Italy  and  the 

Low   Countries,   soon    made    them   declared   enemies. 

France  then  took  the  lead  in  attempting  to  regulate  the  balance  of 

uj  HKNRY   po^<^r  against  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  the  favor  of 

viiL  OF     Henry  VIII.  of  England  was  courted  by  the  rival  mon- 

KNQLAND.     j^j.Qijg^  ng  ^jjg  prince  most  likely  to  secure  the  victory  to 

whomsoever  he  should  give  the  weight  of  his  influence. 

6.  In  year  1509  Henry  VIII.,  then  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  had 
succeeded  his  father  Henry  VII.  on  the  throne  of  England, — ^re- 
ceiving at  the  same  time  a  rich  treasury  and  a  flourishing  kingdom, 
and  uniting  in  his  person  the  opposing  claims  of  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  The  real  power  of  the  English  monarch  was  at  this 
time  greater  than  at  any  previous  period ;  and  Henry  VlII.  might 
have  been  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  in  the  rivalries  and  wars  between 
Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.,  had  not  his  actions  been  the  result  of 
passion,  vanity,  caprice,  or  resentment,  rather  than  of  enlightened 
policy. 

7.  Each  of  the  rival  princes  sedulously  endeavored  to  enlist  the 
English  monarch  in  his  favor :  both  gave  a  pension  to  his  prim<» 
minister,  cardinal  Wolsey;  and  each  had  an  interview  with  ihe 
king — Francis  meeting  him  at  Calais,  and  Charles  visiting  him  in 
England, — ^but  the  latter  won  Henry  through  the  influence  of  Wol- 
sey whose  egregrious  vanity  he  duped  by  encouraging  his  hopes  of 
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promotion  to  the  papal  crown.  Moreover,  Henry  was,  at  the  begin- 
ning, ill-disposed  towards  the  king  of  France,  who  virtually  governed 
Scotland  through  the  influence  of  the  regent  Albany ;  and,  by  an 
alliance  with  Charles,  he  hoped  to  recover  a  part  of  those  domains 
which  his  ancestors  had  formerly  possessed  in  France.  Charles  also 
gained  the  aid  of  the  pope,  Leo  X. ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Francis 
was  supported  by  the  Swiss,  the  Grcnocso,  and  the  Venetians. 

8.  In  the  year  1520  Francis  seized  the  opportunity  of  an  insur- 
rection in  Spain  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Navarre,  which  had  been 
united  to  the  French  crown  by  marriage  alliance  in  1490,  and  con- 
quered by  J'erdinand  of  Spain  in  1512.  Navarre  was  won  and  lost 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  the  war  was  then  transferred  to 
Italy.  In  two  successive  years  the  French  governor  of  Milan  was 
driven  from  Lombardy :  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,*  constable  of  France, 
the  best  general  of  Francis,  who  had  received  repeated  affronts  from 
the  king,  his  master,  deserted  to  Charles,  and  was  by  him  invested 
witib  the  chief  command  of  his  forces ;  and  in  the  year  1525  Francis 
himself  was  defeated  by  his  rebellious  subject  in  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
and  taken  prisoner,  but  not  until  his  horse  had  been  killed  under 
him,  and  his  armor,  which  is  still  preserved,  had  been  indented  by 
numerous  bullets  and  lances.  In  the  battle  of  Pavia  the  French 
army  was  almost  totally  destroyed.  In  a  single  line  Francis  con- 
veyed the  sad  intelligence  to  his  mother.  <*  Madam  all  is  lost  but 
honor." 

9.  Francis  was  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Madrid  ;  and  it  was  only 
at  the  expiration  of  a  year  that  he  obtained  his  release,  when  a  fever, 
occasioned  by  despondency,  had  already  threatened  to  put  an  end, 
at  once,  to  his  life,  and  the  advantages  which  Charles  hoped  to  de- 
rive from  his  captivity.  Francis  had  already  prepared  to  abdicate 
tl'.e  throne  in  favor  of  his  son  the  dauphin,  when  Charles  decided  to 

1.  The  bouM  of  Bourbon  derlTes  its  name  from  the  small  riUage  of  Bourbon  in  ibe  former 
orovince  of  Dourbonnais,  now  in  the  department  of  Allier,  thirteen  miles  west  fh>m  Monlirj, 
wid  one  hmidred  and  sixty-flvo  miles  south  fh>m  Paris.  (Map  No.  Xfll.)  In  early  times  this 
V>wn  had  lonls  of  its  own,  wlio  bore  the  title  of  barons.  Aimer,  who  lived  in  the  early  part 
jf  the  tenth  century,  is  the  first  of  those  barons  of  whom  history  gives  any  account.  The  male 
princes  of  tliis  line  having  bccurae  extinct,  Beatrix,  duchess  of  Bourbon,  married  Robert, 
second  son  of  8t.  Louis ;  and  their  son  Louis,  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  died  in  1341,  became  the 
founder  of  the  house  of  liourl)ou.  Two  branches  of  this  house  took  their  origin  fh>m  the  two 
sons  of  Louis.  Tlic  elder  Hue  became  extinct  at  the  death  of  the  cuaalable  of  Bourbon,  who 
dAfeoted  Francis  at  Pavia,  and  was  himself  killed  in  15S7,  in  the  assault  of  the  city  of  Rome. 
From  the  other  line  have  sprung  several  branches,— first,  the  royal  branch,  and  that  of  CondA  { 
iiiioewhioi  the  former  has  undergone  several  subdivl^ons,  giving  soreroigns  to  Frtoseito 
Bpaiii,  tlM   90  SioiUes,  ana  Lucca  and  Parma. 
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release  the  captive  monarch,  after  exacting  from  him  a  stipulation  tc 
surrender  Bur'  gundy,  to  renounce  his  pretensions  to  Milan  and  Na* 
pies,  and  to  ally  himself,  by  marriage,  with  the  family  of  his  enemy. 
But  Francis,  before  his  release,  had  secretly  protested,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  chancellor,  against  the  validity  of  a  treaty  extorted  from 
him  while  a  prisoner ;  and,  once  at  liberty,  it  was  not  difficult  for 
him  to  elude  it.  His  joy  at  his  release  was  imbounded.  Being  es- 
corted to  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  having  passed  a  small  stream 
that  divides  the  two  kingdoms,  he  mounted  a  Turkish  horse,  and 
putting  him  at  full  speed,  and  waving  his  hand  over  his  head,  ex- 
claimed aloud,  several  times,  "  I  am  yet  a  king !"    (March  18,  1526.) 

10.  The  liberation  of  Francis  was  the  signal  for  a  general  league 
against  Charles  "V.  The  Italian  States,  which,  since  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  had  been  in  the  power  of  the  Spanish  and  Gkrman  armies, 
now  regarded  the  French  as  liberators ;  the  pope  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  league ;  the  Swiss  joined  it ;  and  Henry  VIII.,  alarmed 
at  the  increasing  power  of  Charles,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Francis, 
so  that  the  very  reverses  of  the  French  monarch,  by  exciting  the 
Jealousy  of  other  States  against  his  rival,  rendered  him  much  stronger 
in  alliances  than  before. 

11.  Durmg  these  events,  the  rebel  Duke  of  Bourbon  remained  in 
Italy,  quartering  his  mercenary  troops  on  the  unfortunate  inhabit- 
ants of  MUan ;  but  when  the  Italians  declared  against  the  emperor, 
all  Italy  was  delivered  up  to  pillage.  To  obtain  the  greater  plunder, 
Bourbon  marched  upon  Home,  followed  not  only  by  his  own  soldiers, 
but  by  an  additional  force  of  fourteen  thousand  brigands  from  Ger- 
many. Pope  Clement,  terrified  by  the  greatness  of  tlie  danger  which 
menaced  the  States  of  the  Holy  See,  discharged  his  best  troops,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Rome  was  attacked, 
and  carried  by  storm,  although  Bourbon  fell  in  the  assault ;  the  pil- 
lage was  universal,  neither  convents  nor  churches  being  spared; 
from  seven  to  eight  thousand  Romans  were  massacred  the  first  day ; 
and  not  all  the  ravages  of  the  Goths  and  Huns  surpassed  those  of 
the  army  of  the  first  prince  in  Christendom. 

12.  The  pillage  of  Rome,  and  the  captivity  of  the  pope,  excited 
great  indignation  throughout  Europe ;  and  the  hypocritical  Charles, 
instead  of  sending  orders  for  his  liberation,  ordered  prayers  for  his 
deliverance  to  be  ofiered  in  all  the  Spanish  churches.  At  this  h- 
vorable  moment  Francis  sent  an  army  into  Italy,  which  penetrated 
to  the  very  walls  of  Naples ;  but  here  his  prosperity  ended ;  and  the 
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impolicy  of  the  Ih  ench  king,  in  disgusting  and  alienating  his  mow 
faithful  allies,  lost  for  him  all  the  advantages  which  he  had  gained. 
Both  the  rival  monarchs  now  desired  peace,  but  both  strove  to  dis- 
semble their  real  sentiments  :  although  Charles  had  been  generally 
fortunate  in  the  contest,  yet  all  his  revenues  were  expended ;  and 
he  desire!  a  respite  from  the  cares  of  war  to  enable  him  to  crush 
th3  Reformation,  which  had  already  made  considerable  progress  in 
Lis  German  dominions.  A  peace  was  therefore  concluded  at  Cam- 
bray.  in  August  1529,  which  was  as  glorious  to  Charles  as  it  was  dis- 
graceful to  France  and  her  monarch.  The  former  remained  supreme 
master  of  Italy ;  the  pope  submitted ;  the  Venetians  were  shorn  of 
their  conquests ;  and  Henry  VIII.  reaped  nothing  but  the  emperor's 
enmity  for  his  interference. 

13.  The  conduct  of  Henry  VIII.  in  his  domestic  relations  reflects 
disgrace  upon  his  name,  and  is  a  dark  stain  upon  his  character.  He 
was  first  married  to  Catherine  of  Aragon,  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  aunt  of  Charles  V.  of  Germany,  a  woman 
much  older  than  himself,  but  who  acquired  and  retained  an  ascend- 
ancy over  his  affections  for  nearly  twenty  years.  For  divorcing  her, 
and  marrying  Anne  Boleyn,  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope, — ^a 
measure  which  induced  him.  to  break  of  all  allegiance  to  the  Holy 
See,  and  declare  himself  supreme  head  of  the  English  church.  Three 
years  after  his  second  marriage,  a  new  passion  for  Jane  Seymour,  one 
of  the  queen's  maids  of  honor,  effaced  from  his  memory  all  the  vir- 
tues and  graces  of  Anne  Boleyn  ;  and  seventeen  days  saw  the  latter 
pass  from  the  throne  to  the  scaffold.  The  marriage  c«remony  with 
the  lady  Jane  was  performed  on  the  day  following  tho  execution. 
Her  death  followed,  in  little  more  than  a  year.  In  1540  Henr^ 
married  Anne  of  Cleves,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  minister 
Cromwell ;  but  his  dislike  to  his  now  wife  hastened  the  fall  of  that 
minister,  who  was  imjustly  condemned  and  executed  on  a  charge  of 
treason.  Soon  after,  Henry  procured  a  divorce  from  Anno,  and 
married  Catherine  Howard,  niece  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  but  on  a 
charge  of  dissolute  conduct  Catherine  was  brought  to  the  scaffold. 
In  1543  the  king  married  Catherine  Parr,  who  alone,  of  all  his  wives, 
survived  him ;  and  even  she,  before  the  king's  dcith,  came  near  being 
brought  to  the  block  on  a  charge  of  heresy. 

14.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry,  the  celebrated  Wolsey  ap- 
peared on  the  theatre  of  English  politics.  Successfully  courtmg  the 
ikvor  of  the  monansh,  he  soon  obtained  the  first  place  in  tho  royal 
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fiiror,  oi.d  became  uncontrolled  minister.  Numerous  eoclesiastioal 
dignities  were  conferred  upon  him  :  in  1518,  the  pope,  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  Henry,  created  Wolsey  cardinal.  Courted  by  the  em- 
perors of  France  and  Germany,  he  received  pensions  from  both ; 
and  ere  long  his  revenues  nearly  equalled  those  of  the  crown,  part 
of  which  he  expended  in  pomp  and  ostentation,  and  part  in  laudablo 
munificence  for  the  advancement  of  learning.  When  Henry,  seized 
with  a  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn,  one  of  the  queen's  maids  of  honor, 
formed  the  design  of  getting  rid  of  Catherine,  and  of  making  tho 
new  favorite  his  wife,  Wolsey  was  suspected  of  abetting  the  delaya 
of  the  court  of  Bome,  which  had  been  appealed  to  by  Henry  for  a 
divorce.  The  displeasure  of  the  king  was  excited  against  his  minis- 
ter ;  and,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  Wolsey,  repeatedly  accused 
of  treason,  and  gradually  stripped  of  all  his  possessions,  died  of  a 
broken  heart  (1530.)  In  his  last  moments  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, in  tho  bitterness  of  humiliation  and  remorse,  "  Had  I  but 
Berved  my  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  served  my  king,  he  would  no^ 
have  given  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs."* 

a.  Tbc  followtug  anlUoquy  is  put  by  Shakspcare  into  the  month  of  the  hnmbled  fovcrlte  oa 
*he  iccMon  c4  his  furFeodering  to  Ueory  the  great  seal,— «nd  also  his  dying  advice  to  hJb  •!(> 
Isudanl  CioinwelL* 

Farewell,  a  long  fiireweU  to  aU  my  greatness  I 

rhis  is  the  stnte  of  man ;  To^lay  he  puts  forth 

fbe  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms 

And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thiclc  upon  him: 

The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  Hrosl ; 

And,— when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  Adl  sit«ly 

Ills  greatness  is  a  ripening,— nips  his  root. 

And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.    I  have  venturM 

Like  litilo  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladdert, 

This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory ; 

But  far  l>eyond  my  depth ;  my  high-blown  pride 

At  length  broke  under  me ;  aud  now  has  left  mi^ 

Weary,  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 

Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  forever  hide  me. 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye ; 

I  feel  my  heart  new  openM  :  O,  how  wretched 

Is  that  poor  man,  that  hangs  on  princes  favors  t 

There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  wo  would  aspire  to, 

That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin, 

More  pangs  aud  fears  than  wars  or  women  haT«  ; 

And  when  he  falls,  ho  foils  like  Lucifer, 

Never  to  hope  agoin.^ 

**  Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition ; 
By  that  sin  fell  tlie  angels ;  how  can  man  then, 
The  loage  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  byH  T 
Lore  thyself  last ;  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  llMt; 
Oomiptloo  wins  not  more  than  honesty : 
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15.  During  the  stirring  and  eyentful  period  of  the  early  rivalries 
of  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V. — a  period  full  of  great 
events,  of  conquests  and  reverses,  all  arising  out  of  the  J^'umati"' 
selfish  views  of  individuul  monarchs,  but  none  of  them 
causing  any  lasting  change  or  progress  in  human  affairs,  the  great 
principle  of  religious  freedom  began  to  agitate  all  classes,  and  to 
give  fresh  life  to  the  public  mind  in  Europe.  At  tliis  time  tha 
pope,  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic  religion,  assumed  to  himself  both 
spiritual  and  temporal  power  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world : 
often,  amidst  the  blackest  crimes,  and  immersed  in  the  grossest  sensu- 
alities, ho  avowed,  and  his  adherents  proclaimed,  the  doctrine  of  his 
infaUibility^  or  "  entire  exemption  from  liability  to  err ;"  and  al- 
though bold  men  in  every  age  had  protested  against  papal  pretensions, 
yet  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the 
monarchs,  still  regarded  the  pope  as  supreme  and  infallible  authority 
over  the  thoughts  and  the  actions  of  men.  The  memory  and  opin- 
ions of  Wickliffe*  the  reformer  had  been  solemnly  condemned  by  the 
council  of  Constance'  thirty  years  after  his  death  :  John  Huss,  and 

1.  Wickl^e^  bom  In  England  about  Iho  year  1324— called  the  "morning  star  of  the  Reforma- 
tion's—was on  eminent  divine  and  ecclesiastical  reformer.  He  vigorously  attacked  pap:il 
usurpation,  and  the  abuses  of  the  church.  Tlie  pope  insi:ited  on  his  being  brought  to  trial  as  a 
heretic ;  bat  be  was  efl^ually  protected  by  his  patron,  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  He  died  in  1384. 

2.  Constance^  a  city  highly  interesting  IVom  its  historical  associations,  is^tuated  on  ttie  river 
Rhine,  at  the  point  where  tlio  river  unites  the  upper  part  of  the  Lake  of  Constance  with  the 
lowOT.  Though  mostly  within  the  natural  limits  of  Switzerland,  the  city  belongs  to  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden.    {Maps  Nos.  XIV.  and  XVII.) 

The  great  object  of  the  celebrated  (Council  of  Constance^  which  continued  In  session  trom 
1414  to  1418,  was  to  remove  the  divisions  in  the  church,  settle  controversies,  and  vindicate  the 
authority  of  general  councils,  to  which  the  Roman  pontiff  was  declared  to  be  amenable. 
When,  in  14 1 1,  SIgismuud  ascended  the  throno  of  Germany,  there  were  three  popes,  each  of 
whom  had  anathematized  the  two  others.  To  put  an  end  to  these  disorders,  and  stop  the  iu- 
fioenoe  of  John  Hum,  ^  native  of  Bohemia,  who  had  adopted  and  zealously  propagated  the 
doctrines  of  Wickllffe,  Sigismund  summoned  a  general  council,  llie  pretended  heresies  ot 
Wickliffe  and  Uuss  were  condemned ;  and  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  assurances  of  safety 
given  him  by  the  German  emperor,  was  burnt  at  the  stake,  July  6lh,  1415.  His  fVicnd  ai>'J 
companion,  Jerrmo  of  Prague,  met  with  the  same  fate,  May  30th,  14 IG.  AAer  the  eccioeiasfi 
Ml  digiiltai'.es  supposed  they  had  sufficiently  checked  the  progress  of  heresies  by  these  oxirtr 


Slin  in  thy  right  haiul  carry  gentle  peace, 

To  silence  envious  tongues.    Be  Just  and  fear  not : 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aimst  at,  be  thy  coimtry% 

Tliy  God's,  and  truth's ;  then  if  thou  fall'st,  O  Cromwell 

Thou  falPst  n  blessed  martyr." — 

"  O  Cromwell,  Cromwell, 
Had  I  but  servM  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  servM  my  king,  he  would  not  hi  mine  agu 
Have  kft  me  naked  to  mine  enemies." 

Shakspeare't  Henry  VIIL,  Act  IIL,  SJMO  U. 
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Jerome  of  Pi-ague,  with  a  host  of  less  celebrate  martyrs,  had  been 
publicly  burned  for  professing  heretical  opinions ;  and  tlie  creed  of 
tho  unfortunate  Albigenses*  had  been  extinguished  in  blood.  Yet 
as  civilization  advanced,  the  moral  power  and  authority  of  the  popes 
declined ;  and  the  spirit  of  religious  inquiry  daily  grew  more  rife  :  the 
p:ij>e  was  less  popular  in  his  own  dominions  than  at  a  distance;  and 
while  the  imperial  city  was  sacked  by  the  haughty  Bourbon,  and  the 
pope  himself  was  held  a  prisoner  by  a  tumultuous  soldiery,  his  emis- 
saries wore  collecting  tribute  in  the  German  dominions,  and  along 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  avarice  of  the  pope,  Leo  X.,  was 
equal  to  the  credulity  of  the  Germans ;  and  billets  of  salvation,  or 
indulgencies  professing  to  remit  the  punishment  due  to  sins,  even 
before  the  commission  of  the  contemplated  crime,  were  sold  by  thou- 
sands among  the  German  peasantry.  Martin  Luther,  a  man  of  high 
reputation  for  sanctity  and  learning,  and  then  professor  of  theology 
at  Wittembcrg'  on  the  Elbe,  first  called  in  question  the  efficacy  of 

Ucna,  tbejr  proceeded  to  depose  Uie  three  popes,  or  ftntl-popea,  John  XXIII.,  Gregory  XI L,  and 
Benedict  XIII.  They  next  elected  MarUu  V.,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  a  ichisin  that  had  lasted 
forty  years. 

Travellers  are  sUIl  shown  tho  hall  where  the  council  assomhled ;  the  chairs  on  which  sat  (h« 
emperor  and  the  pope ;  the  house  in  which  IIuss  was  apprehended ;  his  dungeon  hi  the  Do- 
Inicon  mouoatery ;  and,  in  tho  nave  or  the  cathedral,  a  l)razcn  plate  lot  into  the  floor  on  ttte 
fipot  where  the  venenible  martyr  lislened  to  his  sentence  of  death ;  also  the  place,  in  a  garden, 
where  ho  was  burnt. 

Tho  decrees  and  excommunications  of  the  council  were  despised  in  Bohemia ;  and  in  a 
bloody  war  of  sevculccn  years*  duration  tho  Boliemiun  adherents  of  Iluss  took  terrible  ven* 
geance  upon  tlie  emperor,  the  empire,  and  the  clergy,  for  his  death— a  rorcngo  which  the  gentle 
and  pious  mind  of  IIuss  would  never  have  approved.  After  the  close  of  this  war,  the  religiou 
freedom  of  tho  Hussites  continually  suflered  more  and  more;  and  the  stricter  sect  of  the  di- 
minished band  was  Anally  merged  in  tho  frutemily  of  Bohemian  and  Moravian  brethren,  which 
arose  in  1457,  and,  under  the  most  violent  persecutions,  exhibited  an  honorable  slcadfastnoM 
or  failli,  and  the  most  cxcmphuy  purity. 

I.  Jilbigenses  is  a  name  given  to  several  heretical  sects  In  the  south  of  France,  who  agreed 
In  opposing  tho  dominion  of  tho  Roman  hierarchy,  and  in  endeavoring  to  restore  the  sim- 
plicity of  primitive  Chri»llanily.  In  1-209  they  were  first  attaclccd.  In  a  cniel  and  dcfolatlog 
? ar,  by  the  army  of  the  cross,  calloil  Ugelher  by  pope  Innocent  Ill.—the  first  war  wh'ch  th9 
churdi  waged  against  heretics  within  her  own  dominions.  In  1299  Louis  VIII.  of  Fra«.ee  fWl 
in  a  campaign  against  the  heretics.  It  is  said  that  hundreds  of  thousands  Oil,  on  both  sides, 
i  1  this  w:u';  but  tho  Alblgenses  were  subdued,  and  the  inquisition  was  callo:  in  to  ext'rpate 
r.ny  rcmainlnjr  genns  of  heresy.  The  name  of  the  Alblgenses  disappeared  about  the  middj« 
cf  tiie  thirteenth  century ;  but  Aigittves  of  their  party  formed,  in  tho  mountains  of  nedmont 
and  Lorabardy,  what  id  called  the  French  Church,  which  was  continued  to  the  times  of  th« 
Hussites  and  llie  Reformation. 

%  WiiUmberg^  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  Elbe,  is  flJty  miles  south-west  from  Berlin. 
{Map  No.  XVII.)  It  derives  its  chief  interest  from  its  having  been  the  cradle  of  the  Refomuk- 
Uou,— Luther  and  Mehmclhon  having  buth  been  professors  hi  its  university,  and  their  remaiM 
beidg  drpocited  in  its  cathedral.  A  noble  bronze  statue  of  the  great  reformer  was  erectwl  ia 
Uie  markei-plaoe  in  18SI.  ^  It  represents,  in  colossal  proportions,  the  fuU-leogth  figure  of 
Luther,  tiipporthig  ia  Ids  leQ  hand  Uie  BUile,  leapt  open  by  the  right,  pointing  to  a  poMaga  la 
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ihc*so  inialgcnces ;  and  his  word,  like  a  talismau,  broke  the  spell  of 
Bomisti  empremacy. 

16.  In  i517  Luther  first  read  in  public  his  famous  theses,  or 
prvipositions,  in  which  he  bitterl}^  inveighed  against  the  tiaflSic  in  iu- 
ddlgences,  and  challenged  all  the  learned  men  of  the  day  to  contest 
them  with  him  in  a  public  disputation.  Luther  did  not  at  once  form 
the  resolution  to  separate  from  the  Romish  Church ;  but  the  pressure 
of  circumstances,  and  the  warmth  of  controversy  with  his  adversa- 
ries, impelled  him  from  one  step  to  another ;  and  as  he  enlarged  his 
observation  and  reading,  and  discovered  new  abuses  and  errors,  ho 
began  to  entertain  doubts  of  the  pope's  divine  auUiority — ^rejected 
the  doctrine  of  his  infallibility — ^gradually  abolished  the  practice  of 
mass,  auricular  confession,  and  the  worship  of  images — denied  tho 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  opposed  the  fastings  of  the  Romish 
Church,  monastic  vows,  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  In  1520  the 
pope  declared  the  writings  of  Luther  heretical ;  and  Luther  in  re- 
turn solemnly  burned,  on  the  public  square  of  Wittemberg,  the  pa- 
pal bull  of  condemnation,  and  the  volumes  of  the  canon  law  of  the 
Romish  Church. 

17.  In  1521  the  council  of  the  Sorbonne,'  in  Paris,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French  monarch,  declared,  "  that  flames,  and  not  reason 
ing,  ought  to  be  employed  against  the  arrogance  of  Luther ;"  and 
in  the  same  year  the  diet  of  Worms,  at  which  Charles  V.  himself 
presided,  pronounced  the  imperial  ban  of  excommunication  against 
Luther,  his  adherents,  and  protectors,  condemned  his  writings  to  be 
burned,  and  commanded  him  to  be  seized  and  brought  to  punish- 
ment. The  king  of  England,  Henry  YIII.,  who  made  pretensions 
to  theological  learning,  wrote  a  volume  against  Luther;  and  the 
pope  was  so  pleased  with  this  token  of  lienry's  religious  zeal,  that 
he  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  ^^  defender  of  the  faith^''  an  ap- 
pellation still  retained  by  the  sovereigns  of  England. 

the  Inspired  volume.  The  pedestal  on  which  tho  statue  stands  is  fonued  of  a  »f>Iid  block  of 
red  polished  granite,  twenty  feet  In  height,  ten  feet  in  width,  and  eight  feet  in  depth.  On  each 
of  its  sides  is  a  central  tablet  bearing  a  poetical  inscription,  tho  import  of  the  principal  being 
that  *if  the  Reformation  be  Cod's  work,  It  is  Imperialiable ;  if  tho  work  of  man,  it  will  (all.' " 

1.  The  Sorbonne^  originally  a  college  fur  the  education  of  secular  clergymen  at  Uie  unlvereilf 
of  Paris,  founded  about  the  year  1250,  became  so  famous  (hat  ila  name  was  extended  to  the 
whole  theological  faculty  of  the  university.  The  kings  seldom  took  any  steps  aHeciing  religion 
or  the  church  without  having  asked  the  opinion  of  the  Sorbonne,  which,  inimical  both  to  tha 
Jesuits  and  the  Reformation,  steadfastly  maintained  the  liberties  of  the  O'allicun  church.  But 
tlic  Sorbonne  outlived  Its  fame :  its  spirit  often  dcgcnera'ctl  Into  blind  leal  and  pedantic  obsti- 
nacy :  Its  condemnation  of  the  writings  of  Ilelvetliia,  Koisfseau,  and  Munnontel,  subjecli  d  it  (9 
much  derision ;  and  the  Revoluli(»n  of  1769  put  an  end  to  its  cxislvnco. 
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18  But  notwithstanding  this  opposition  from  high  qoftrters,  tho 
age  was  rife  for  changes :  the  art  of  printing  rapidly  spread  the 
tenets  of  the  reformers ;  and  many  of  the  German  princes  espoised 
the  cause  of  Luther,  and  gave  him  protection.  But  Charles  V., 
after  the  peace  of  Cambray,  had  determined  to  arrest  the  farther 
progress  of  the  Reformation ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  proceeded  to 
(Jermany,  where  he^  assembled  a  diet  of  the  empire  at  Spires,'  March 
1 529 ;  and  here  the  majority  of  the  States,  which  were  Catholic, 
decreed  that  the  edicts  of  the  diet  of  Worms  should  be  retained, 
and  that  all  those  who  had  been  gained  over  to  the  new  doctrine 
should  abstain  from  farther  innovations.  The  reformers,  includiDg 
nearly  half  the  German  princes,  entered  a  violent  protest  against 
these  proceedings,  on  which  account  they  were  distinguished  as 
Protestants, — an  appellation  since  applied  indiscriminately  to  all 
the  sects,  of  whatever  denomination,  that  have  withdrawn  from  the 
Romish  church. 

19.  In  the  year  1530  Charles  assembled  another  diet  of  the  em- 
pire at  Ausburg,'  to  try  the  great  cause  of  the  Reformation,  hoping 
to  be  able  to  effect  a  reconcilation  between  the  opposing  parties,  al 
though  he  was  urged  by  the  pope  to  have  recourse  at  once  to  the  most 
rigorous  measures  against  the  stubborn  enemies  of  tlie  Catholic  faith. 
The  learned  and  peaceable  Melancthon  presented  to  the  diet  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  Lutheran  creed,  since  known  by  the  name  of  tho  eon- 
fcssion  of  Augsburg;  but  no  reconciliation  of  opposing  opinions 
could  be  effected  j  and  the  Protestants  were  commanded  to  renounce 
their  errors,  upon  pain  of  being  put  under  the  ban  of  tlie  empire. 
Charles  was  preparing  to  employ  violence,  when  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany  concluded  a  defensive  league,  (Dec.  1530),  and 
Laving  obtained  promises  of  aid  from  the  kings  of  France,  England, 
and  Denmark,  held  themselves  ready  for  combat.  At  this  time 
Henry  VIII.,  although  abhorring  all  connection  with  the  Lutherans,  • 
was  fast  approaching  a  rupture  with  the  pope,  who  stood  in  the  way 
f  the  king's  contemplated  divorce  from  his  first  wife  Catherine,  and 

1.  Spiret,  one  of  the  most  ancient  clUes  of  Germany,  Is  In  Rhentsh  Bavaria,  on  the  wert 
baiJc  of  th*  Rhine,  twenty-two  miles  south  of  Worms.  There  may  still  be  seen  at  Spires  the 
oater  walls  of  an  old  palace  in  which  no  fewer  than  forty-nine  diets  have  been  held,  ibe  most 
eelebrated  jf  which  was  that  of  1529.  In  the  celebrated  cathedral  of  Spirwi  nine  German  cm- 
peron,  and  many  other  celebrated  personages,  have  boon  buried.    (Jfij»  No.  XVU  ) 

2.  jiuffsbntff  is  a  city  of  Bavana,  between,  and  near  the  confluence  of,  the  riv«  ?  Wcrtach 
end  Lech,  brandies  of  the  Danube,  Ihlrty-flve  miles  northwest  from  WunJ  'h.  /  ugsbtir^  to 
very  aueienU  Augustus  having  settled  a  colony  in  it  about  twelve  yean  B  "X,  au  n«'x>«d  ^ 
MMjftisU  Findtlictrum      ^Map  No.  XVIL) 
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his  marriage  with  tlie  afterwards  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn ;  and 
Francis,  although  he  burned  heretics  in  France,  did  not  hesitate  to 
league  himself  with  the  reformers  of  Germany,  in  order  to  weaken 
the  power  of  his  rival. 

20.  In  addition  to  these  obstacles  to  the  purpose  of  Charles,  at 
this  moment  the  Turkish  sultan,  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  invaded 
Hungary,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thousand  lyen ;  and  Charles, 
fearing  the  consequences  of  a  religious  war  at  this  juncture,  hastened 
to  offer  to  the  Protestants  all  the  toleration  they  demanded,  until 
the  next  diet.  After  the  Turks  had  been  defeated,  and  driven  back 
upon  their  own  territories,  Charles  thought  it  his  duty,  as  the  great- 
est monarch,  and  the  protector  of  entire  Christendom,  to  make  a 
crusade  against  the  piratical  Moors  of  Northern  Africa,  who,  under 
their  leader  Barbarossa,  held  Tunis  and  Algiers,*  and  were  in  close 
alliance  with  the  Turkish  sultan.  In  the  summer  of  1535  he  landed 
at  Tunis  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men,  defeated  the  Moors  in 
battle,  and,  to  his  inexpressible  joy,  was  enabled  to  set  at  liberty 
twenty- two  thousand  Christian  captives,  whom  the  Moors  had  re- 
duced to  slavery.  On  his  return  from  this  expedition  he  found  the 
king  of  France  preparing  for  war  against  him ;  and  the  hostilities 
which  immediately  broke  out  between  the  rival  monarchs  delayed  the 
decisive  rupture  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  Germany 
for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  In  the  summer  of  1535  Francis  in- 
vaded Savoy,'  and  threatened  Milan;    and  in  the  following  year 

1.  Mgiers^  or  Alfrcria,  a  country  of  northern  Africa,  having  Iho  city  Algiers  for  its  cnpltal, 
ooroprises  the  AVmufia  proper  of  the  oncienls.  It  formed  part  of  the  Roman  empire ;  but 
duriug  the  reign  of  ValeiiUniau  II  t^  count  Boniface,  the  governor  of  Aft-icn,  revolted,  and 
called  in  the  Vandals  to  his  assistance,  llie  latter  having  taken  possauiooof  the  country,  held 
It  Ull  Ibey  were  expelled  by  Belisarius,  A.  D.  534,  who  restored  Africa  to  the  Eastern  empire. 
It  was  overran  and  conquered  by  the  Samcenfi  in  the  sevenih  century :  in  the  etirly  part  of  the 
rixteenth  century  Ferdinand  of  Spain  wrested  several  provinces  from  them ;  but  ere  long  th« 
rpanisb  yoke  was  thrown  off  by  the  Himous  Corsairs  known  in  history  us  Barbarossa  I.  and 
)  L  Algiers  then  became  the  centre  of  the  new  empire  founded  by  the  Barbaroasos,  and  fi  r  « 
Vyng  period  carried  on  almost  incessant  hostilities  against  the  powers  of  Christendom,  capturing 
(heir  ships,  aud  redudng  their  sabjects  to  slavery.  Attempts  were  made  at  different  times  to 
abate  this  nuisaoce.  In  1541,  Charles  V^  six  ymrs  after  his  expedition  againat  Tunis,  attacked 
Algiers ;  but  his  fleet  having  been  nearly  destroyed  by  a  storm,  he  was  eompeiied  to  rctunk 
with  great  loss.  Both  France  and  England  repeatedly  chastised  the  insolence  of  the  ATgerinos 
by  bombarding  their  city ;  but  In  general  the  Eurc^eau  powers  purchased  exemption  (h>m  the 
attacks  of  Algerlne  cruisers  by  paying  tribute  to  the  dey.  In  1815  the  Americans  compelled 
the  dey  to  reuDunco  all  tribute  from  them,  aud  pay  sixty  thousand  dollars  as  Indemnification 
for  their  losses ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  English  bombarded  Algiers,  destroyed  the  Al- 
gerine  fleei.  In  the  harbor,  and  compelled  tl)0  dey  to  set  all  his  Christian  slaves  at  liberty,  and 
engage  to  cease  his  piracies.  Finally,  in  1830,  a  war  arose  between  France  and  A^^lers,  wbicb 
has  resulted  In  the  reduction  of  the  latter  to  a  province  of  the  French  empire. 

f.  So»w,  now  Incl'ided  In  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  Is  in  north-wcsten*  Ttaly,  loittlk  of  ttia 
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Charles  V.  entered  the  south  of  France  with  a  large  force  ;  but  tho 
French  marshal,  Montmorency,  who  comman^lcd  there,  acting  tho 
part  of  the  Roman  Fabius,  avoided  a  general  battle,  laid  waste  the 
country,  and  finally  compelled  the  emperor  to  retreat  in  disgrace, 
with  tho  wreck  of  a  ruined  army. 

21.  In  1538  the  rival  monarchs,  having  exhausted  all  their  pecu- 
niary resources,  concluded,  at  Nice,*  a  truce  of  ten  years,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  pope ;  but  in  1542  war  was  again  renewed, — 
tho  king  of  Scotland  and  the  sultan  of  Turkey,  together  with  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  uniting  with 
France,  and  the  king  of  England  taking  part  with  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  In  vain  Francis  and  Solyman,  muting  their  fleets,  bom- 
barded the  castle  of  Nice;  and  the  odious  spectacle  of  the  crescent 
and  the  cross  united,  alienated  all  the  Cliristian  world  from  the  king 
of  France.  (1543.)  The  French,  however,  gained  the  brilliant  vic- 
tory of  Cerisoles*  against  the  allies,  (April  1544,)  but  Henry  VIII., 
crossing  over  to  France,  captured  Boulogne.'  (Sept.  1544.)  iUready 
Charles  had  penetrated  within  thirteen  leagues  of  Paris,  when  ho 
formed  a  separate  treaty  with  Francis,  at  Gressy.  A  short  time  later 
a  peace  was  proclaimed  between  Francis  and  Henry,  both  of  whom 
died  in  the  same  year,  1547. 

22.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  king  of  France  and  the  king 
of  England,  Charles  V.  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  his  Protestant 
German  subjects,  having  now  determined,  in  concert  with  the  pope, 
to  adopt  decisive  measures  for  putting  down  the  Reformation  in  his 
iominions.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  Protestant  Gcr- 
nan  States,  although  abandoned  by  France,  Denmark,  and  England 
leagued  together  for  the  common  defence ;  but  Maurice  of  Saxony 
ane  of  the  leading  Protestant  princes,  deserted  to  the  emperor,  and 
the  isolated  members  of  the  league  were  soon  overthrown.  The  rulo 
of  Charles  now  became  highly  tyrannical ;  and  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants equally  declaimed  against  him.  At  length  Maurice,  to  whoji 
Charles  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  recent  victories,  being  secretly 

I«k6  of  Gvnevu,  and  bordering  on  Franco  and  Switzerland.  (J\hp  No.  X III.)  SaToy  wai 
leader  the  Roman  dominion  till  the  year  400:  it  belonged  to  Bur'  gundy  till  530,  to  Fr^inco  UII 
679,  to  Aries  till  1000, -when  it  bad  its 'own  county  and,  in  14iG,  was  erected  into  a  duchy, 
lu  1793  It  became  a  part  of  France,  and  in  1614  and  1815  was  ceded  to  Sardinia.  (J/a^« 
Nof.  XIV.  and  XVII.) 

1.  J\'''ce  is  £  aeuport  of  ncrth-weBlera  Italy,  ninety-five  miles  south-west  from  Genoa.    (.Va^ 
No.XIil^ 

2.  Ccrfi.  iles  is  a  small  villaijc  of  Piedmont,  no^r  Carlgnon,  In  norlh-western  Italy. 

:s.  Bp.Ugne  U  n  seaport  town  of  I">ance  on  the  English  Chiumcl,  near  the  Sl^aitj  of  I>o?«r 
twenty  eil  tn  aouUi-west  trovix  Calais.    {M<q>  No.  XIU.) 
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dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  emperor,  formed  a  bold  plan  for 
establishing  religious  freedom,  and  Grerman  liberties,  but  concealed 
his  projects  until  the  most  favorable  moment  for  putting  them  into 
exccutio'i.  Having  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  Henry  II.  of 
France,  the  son  and  successor  of  Francis,  in  1552  he  suddenly  pro- 
claimed war  against  the  emperor,  issuing  at  the  same  time  a  mani- 
festo of  grievances. 

23.  Charles,  taken  completely  by  surprise,  narrowly  escaped  being 
made  prisoner ;  and  after  having  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  all 
bis  projects  overthrown  by  the  man  whom  he  had  most  trusted,  he 
was  compelled  to  sign  the  convention  of  Passau*  with  the  Protest- 
ants. Three  years  later,  the  bad  success  of  the  war  which  he  car- 
ried on  against  France  changed  this  convention  into  the  definite 
peace  of  Augsburg,  (Sept.  1555,)  by  which  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion was  secured  to  the  Protestants  throughout  Germany,  although 
neither  party  was  allowed  to  seek  proselytes  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  Such  was  the  first  victory  of  religious  liberty  under  the 
banner  of  the  Reformation.  The  spirit  that  had  been  awakened, 
pursued,  from  this  time,  a  determined  course,  and  all  the  efforts  of 
princes  were  not  able  to  arrest  its  progress. 

24.  The  treaty  of  Augsburg  was  to  Charles  V.  the  hand-writing 
on  the  wall  which  showed  him  that  the  end  of  the  mighty  power 
which  he  had  wielded  was  fast  approachbg.  So  offended  was  the 
pope  at  the  sanction  which  Charles  had  given  to  the  principles  of 
religions  toleration,  that  he  became  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  houso 
of  Austria,  and  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  the 

young  kmg  of   France.     Charles  saw,  from  atar,  the  tion  and  rk- 
storm  that  was  approaching,  and,  abandoned  as  he  was  tihembxt  of 
by  fortune,  afflicted  by  disease,  and  opposed  in  his  de- 
clining years  by  a  rival  in  the  full  vigor  of  life,  he  wisely  resolved 
not  to  forfeit  his  fame  by  vainly  struggling  to  retain  a  power  which 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  wield ;  and,  in  imitation  of  Diocletian,  tc 
the  surprise  of  the  world  he  abdicated  his  throne,  and  having  ro 
signed  his  German  empire  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  his  king- 
doms of  Spam,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy,  to  his  son  Philip,  he  re- 
tired to  end  his  days  in  the  solitude  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Just.' 

1.  P<usau  Is  a  (brttOod  nrontler  city  of  eastern  Bavaria,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Dannbi^ 
It  derives  Its  chief  historical  Importauco  from  the  treaty  concluded  there  in  155«.  (Map  N<w 
XVII.) 

2.  The  raonaslcry  of  St.  Just  l«  In  the  province  of  Estrcmadura  in  Spain,  near  the  towc  of 
Plasencla,  about  one  bandred  and  twenty  miles  south-west  from  Madrid.    (Map  No.  XIII.; 
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25.  The  ex-emperor  divided  the  hours  of  his  retiremont  hetween 
pious  meditation  and  mechanical  inventions,  taking  little  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world  around  him.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  for 
amusement,  he  once  endeavored  to  make  two  watches  go  exactly 
alike.  Several  times  he  thought  he  had  succeeded ;  but  all  in  vain — 
the  one  went  too  fast,  the  other  too  slow.  At  length  he  exclaimed  I 
"  Behold,  not  even  two  watches  can  I  bring  to  agree  with  each  other; 
and  yet,  fool  that  I  was,  I  thought  that  I  should  be  able  to  govern, 
like  the  works  of  a  watch,  so  many  nations  all  living  under  different 
Bkios,  in  different  climes,  and  speaking  different  languages."  Finally, 
shortly  before  his  death,  he  caused  a  solemn  rehearsal  to  be  made 
of  his  own  funeral  obsequies — a  too  faithful  picture  of  that  eclipsed 
glory  which  ho  had  survived.  He  died  in  the  year  1558,  being  at 
the  time  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

26.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  England,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark, had  followed  the  example  of  Germany  in  separating  from  tho 
church  of  Rome.  The  Reformation  in  England,  however,  was,  at 
this  early  period,  a  political  rather  than  a  moral  and  religious  cbange, 
accomplished  by  the  king  and  the  aristocracy  with  little  regard  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience  or  the  convictions  of  reason,  and  retaining  in 
part  the  Catholic  hierarchy.  By  a  decree  of  parliament  (1534)  the 
king  was  acknowledged  as  the  protector  and  supreme  head  of  tha 
Church  of  England ;  the  monasteries  were  suppressed,  and  their 
property,  amounting  to  more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  was  given  to 
the  crown.  Nothing  would  induce  the  king  to  renounce  the  title, 
which  he  had  received  from  the  pope,  of  "  defender  of  the  faith ;" 
and,  with  equal  intolerance,  he  persecuted  both  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants,— the  former  for  having  denied  his  supremacy,  and  tho  latter 
as  heretics.  But  while  Henry  VIIT.  merely  withdrew  his  kingdom 
from  the  authority  of  the  pope,  the  true  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion were  spreading  among  the  people.  The  government  of  Henry 
was  administered  with  numerous  violations,  both  of  the  chartered 
privileges  of  Englishmen,  and  of  those  still  more  sacred  rightf 
which  national  law  has  established  ;  and  yet  we  meet,  in  cotemporary 
authorities,  with  no  expressions  of  abhorrence  at  his  tyranny ;  but 
the  monarch  is  often  mentioned,  after  his  death,  in  language  of  eulogy. 
Although  he  had  few  qualities  that  deserve  esteem,  he  had  many 
which  a  nation  is  pleased  to  behold  in  a  sovereign. 

27.  On  the  death  of  Henry  YIII.,  in  1547,  and  the  aooessioD 
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of  his  son  Edwaid*  VI.,  then  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  ago,  the 
Protestant  religion  prevailed  in  England ;  but  this  amiable  princo 
died  at  the  early  ago  of  fifteen ;  and  after  a  rash  attempt  of  a 
few  of  the  nobility  to  seat  Lady  Jane  Grey,  niece  to  Henry  VI 1 1., 
on  the  throne,  the  sceptre  passed  to  the  hands  of  Edward's  sister 
Mary ,b  (1553)  called  the  "Bloody  Mary,"  an  intolerant  Catholic 
and  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Protestants.  In  her  reign,  of  only  five 
years'  duration,  more  than  eight  hundred  miserable  victims  ^ere 
burnt  at  the  stake, — martyrs  to  their  religious  opinions.  Mary  mar- 
ried Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  son  and  successor  of  Charles  V.,  who 
induced  her  in  1557  to  unite  with  him  in  the  war  against  Franco. 
Among  the  events  of  this  war,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  victory 
of  St.  Quentin,*  gained  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  conquest  of  Calais 
by  the  French,  under  the  duke  of  Guise,  the  last  possession  of  the 
English  in  France.  (1558.)  In  the  same  year  occurred  the  death 
of  Mary,  about  a  month  later  than  the  death  of  Charles  V.  Mary 
was  succeeded  by  her  sister  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
under  whose  reign  the  Protestant  religion  became  firmly  established 
in  England. 

III.    The  Age  of  Elizabeth. — 1.  As  the  marriage  of  Henry 
VIII.  with  Anno  Boleyn  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  Romish 
Church,  the  claims  of  Elizabeth  were  not  recognized  by  the  Catholio 
States  of  Europe ;  and,  the  youthful  Mary,*'  queen  of 
Scotland,  and  grand  neice  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  next   ^^^^J^' 
heir  to  the  crown  if  the  illegitimacy  of  Elizabeth  could 
be  established,  was  regarded  by  them  as  the  rightful  claimant  of  the 
throne.     Mary,  who  had  been  educated  in  France,  in  the  Catholio 
faith,  and  had  been  married  when  very  young  to  the  dauphin,  was 
persuaded  by   the  king  of  France,  and  her  maternal  uncles,  tho 
Guises,  to  assume  the  arms  and  title  of  queen  of  England ;  a  false 
step  which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  her  subsequent  misfortunes. 

2.  Elizabeth  endeavored  to  promote  Protestant  principles,  as  the 

1.  St.  Quentiv,  formerly  a  place  of  great  strength,  is  a  (own  of  France,  in  tho  former  prorino* 
of  PJcard/,  dghiy  miles  norlb-cast  from  Paris.  On  tlie  10th  of  August,  1557,  the  array  ot 
Pliilip  If.,  commanded  by  the  dulie  of  Savoy,  engaged  Ute  Frencl),  commnudod  by  the  consta 
bte  Moiitmorciici,  near  this  town,  when  tho  FYcuch  were  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  aU 
tboir  artillery  ami  )nggage,  and  about  seven  tliousond  men  killed  and  prisoners.  The  town, 
cieliMided  by  the  famous  admiral  Coligui,  soon  afterwords  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spauiaroc 
iJfap  No.  XI U.) 

«.  Son  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Jane  Seymour. 

b.  Daughter  of  Henry's  first  wifo  CaUicrine. 

e.  DtttigbterorJaiiiMV.,wtM>wutonor  J«ii68lV.,uidMtfgaielorEiiglaiid.86ep.30^^ 
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best  safeguaid  jf  her  throne ;  and  in  the  year  1559  the  parliament 
formally  abolished  the  papal  supremacy,  and  established  the  Church 
of  England  in  its  present  form.  On  the  other  side  Philip  II.  waa 
the  champion  of  the  Catholics ;  and  hence  England  now  became  the 
counterpoise  to  Spain,  as  Franco  had  been  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.,  while  the  ancient  rivalry  between  Franco  and  Spain  pre 
vented  these  Catholic  powers  from  cordially  uniting  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation. 

.  3.  On  the  death  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  by  a  mortal  wound  re- 
ceived at  a  tournament,  (1559)  the  feeble  Francis  IL,  the  husband 
of  Mary  of  Scotland,  ascended  the  throne,  but  died  the  following 
year,  (Dec.  1560,)  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Charles  IX., 
then  at  the  age  of  only  ten  years.  Mary  then  left  France  for  her 
native  dominions;  but  she  found  there  the  Romish  church  over- 
thrown, and  Protestantism  erected  in  its  stead.  The  marriage  of 
the  queen  to  the  young  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Darnley,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  Elizabeth,  led  to  the  first  open  breach  between 
Mary  and  her  Protestant  subjects.  Darnley,  jealous  of  the  ascend- 
ancy which  an  Italian,  David  Rizzio,  Mary's  private  secretary,  had 
acquired  over  her,  headed  a  band  of  conspirators  who  murdered  the 
favorite  before  the  eyes  of  the  queen.  Soon  after,  the  house  which 
Darnley  inhabited  was  blown  up  by  powder  ;  Darnley  was  buried  un- 
der its  ruins ;  and  three  months  later  Mary  married  the  carl  of  Both- 
well,  the  principal  author  of  the  crime.  An  insuFrection  of  the  Pro- 
testant lords  followed  these  proceedings ;  Mary  was  forced  to  dismiss 
Dothwell,  and  resign  the  crown  to  her  infant  son  James  VI.,  but 
subsequently  endeavoring  to  resume  her  authority,  and  being  defeat- 
ed by  the  regent  Murray,  her  own  brother,  she  fled  into  England, 
and  threw  herself  upon  the  protection  of  Elizabeth,  her  deadly  enemy. 
(1568.)  Elizabeth  retained  the  unfortunate  Mary  a  prisoner,  gave 
the  guardianship  of  her  young  son  to  whom  she  pleased,  and,  tlirough 
her  influence  over  the  Protestant  nobility  of  Scotland," was  enabled 
to  govern  that  country  mostly  at  her  will. 

4.  During  these  events  in  Scotland  Elizabeth  was  carrying  on  a 
secret  war  against  the  attempts  of  Philip  II.  to  establish  the  inqui- 
sition in  the  Netherlands,  and  also  agamst  a  similar  design  of  tho 
Catholic  party  in  France,  which  ruled  that  country  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  sovereign.  In  both  these  countries  the  attempts  of  the 
Catholic  rulers  provoked  a  desperate  resistance.  In  Franco,  banish- 
ment or  death  had  become  the  penalty  of  heresy,  when  in  January 
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1562,  an  edict  was  issued  by  the  government,  through  the  influenoa 
of  the  quoen  regent,  granting  tolerance  to  the  Hugue- 
nots, as  the  French  Protestants  were  called,  and  allowing    rkliqioub 
them  to  assemble  for  worship  oiUside  the  walls  of  towns,      "^^e  in 
The    powerful  family  of    Guises  were    indignant    at      ^^^^^ 
the  countenance  thus  given  to  heresy ;  and  as  the  duke  of  Guise 
was  passing  through  a  small  village,  his  followers  fell  upon  the  Pro- 
testants who  were  assembled  outside  the  walls  in  prayer,  and  killed 
sixty  of  their  number.     This  atrocity  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
rising ;  the  prince  of  Cond6,  the  leader  of  the  Protestant  party,  took 
possession  of  Orleans,  and  made  that  town  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Huguenots,  as  the  capital  was  of  the  Catholics,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  aid  of  Philip  of  Spain  was  openly  proffered  to  the  Guises, 
and  Cond6  concluded  a  treaty  with  Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  delivered 
Havre-de-Grace*  in  return  for  a  corps  of  six  thousand  men. 

5.  At  the  opening  of  this  civil  and  religious  war,  the  greatest  en 
tbusiasm  prevailed  on  both  sides, — ^in  the  opposing  armies  prayers 
were  heard  in  common,  morning  and  evening, — there  was  no  gam- 
bling, no  profane  language,  nor  dissipation ;  but,  under  an  exterior 
of  sanctity,  feelings  of  the  most  vindictive  hate  were  nourished,  and 
the  direst  cruelties  were  openly  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  religion. 
The  Oatholio  governor  of  Guienne'  went  through  his  province  with 
hangmen,  marking  his  route  by  the  victims  whom  he  hung  on  the 
trees  by  the  road-side.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Protestant  baron  in 
Dauphiny*  precipitated  his  prisoners  from,  the  top  of  a  tower  on 
pikes ; — ^both  parties  made  retaliatory  reprisals,  each  spilling  blood 
upon  scaffolds  of  its  own  erection. 

6.  The  first  great  battle  was  fought  at  Dreux,*  the  prmce  of  Cond6 
commanding  the  army  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  constable  Mont- 
morency that  of  the  Catholics ;  but  while  the  latter  won  the  field,  each 
of  the  two  generals  became  prisoner  to  the  opposite  party.  The 
duke  of  Guise,  who  was  next  in  command  to  Montmorency,  treated 

1.  Havrc-de-grace,  now  called  Havre,  is  a  fortifled  town,  and  the  principal  commercial  sea- 
port, on  the  western  coast  of  France,  at  the  month  of  the  river  Seine,  one  hundred  and  nin« 
miles  north-west  fVora  Paris.    (Map  No.  XHI.) 

S.  The  province  of  Ouienite  was  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  Itingdom,  on  both  sides  oi  (he 
Garonne.    (MapNo.Xlll,) 

3.  The  province  of  Daupkiny^  of  which  Grenoble  was  the  capital,  was  in  the  south-eastern 
Dart  of  France,  having  Bur'  gundy  on  the  north,  Italy  on  the  east,  Provence  on  the  south,  and 
ibe  Shine  on  the  west.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

4.  Dreux,  the  aucieoi  seat  of  the  counts  of  Dreux,  is  a  town  of  France,  forty4lT«  mitot  a 
dtlle  a  rath  of  west  fton  Paris.    {Map  No.  XIIU 
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his  captive  rival  with  the  utmost  generosity :  they  shared  the  same 
tent — ^the  same  bed ;  and  while  Cond6,  from  the  strangeness  of  his 
position,  reniained  wakeful  Guise,  he  declared,  enjoyed  the  most  pro- 
found sleep.  The  admiral  Coligni  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
defeated  Huguenots;  and  Orleans,  their  principal  post,  was  only 
saved  by  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  whom  a  Protestant, 
from  behind,  wounded  by  the  discharge  of  a  pistol.  The  capture  or 
death  of  the  chiefs  on  both  sides,  Coligni  excepted,  brought  about 
an  accommodation ;  and  in  March,  1563,  the  treaty  of  Amboise'  was 
declared,  granting  to  the  Protestants  full  liberty  of  worship  within  the 
towns  of  which  they  then  were  in  possession. 

7.  The  treaty  of  Amboise  was  scarcely  concluded  when  its  terms 
began  to  be  modified  by  the  court,  so  that,  as  a  cotemporary  writ^  • 
observes,  "  edicts  took  more  from  the  Protestants  in  peace  than  force 
could  take  from  them  in  war."  The  Protestant  leaders,  Conde  and 
Coligni,  tried  in  vain  to  get  possession  of  the  young  king ;  and  a  battle 
was  fought  in  the  very  suburbs  of  Paris,  in  which  the  aged  Mont- 
morency was  slain.  (1567.)  A  "  Lame  Peace,"*  concluded  in  the 
following  year,  confirmed  that  of  Amboise  ;  but  the  wary  Protestant 
leaders  saw  in  it  only  a  trap  to  ensnare  them  as  soon  as  their  army 
should  be  disbanded.  The  mask  was  soon  thrown  oflf  by  an  attempt 
of  the  court  to  seize  the  two  chicfe :  the  Huguenots  were  defeated 
in  four  battles;  Conde  was  slain,  and  Coligni  severely  wounded; 
but  in  1570  the  peace  of  St.  Germain'  was  concluded ;  and  amnesty 
and  liberty  of  worship  were  again  granted  to  the  Protestants. 

8.  The  object  of  the  court,  however,  was  not  peace,  but  vengeance; 
and  Charles  IX.,  now  in  his  twentieth  year,  engaged  zealously  in  the 
project  of  his  mother  Catherine,  to  entice  the  Protestant  leaders  to 
the  capital,  and  there  massacre  them,  and  afterwards  caiTy  on  a  war 
of  extermination  against  the  Huguenots  throughout  the  kingdom. 
For  the  purpose  of  enticing  the  Huguenots  to  the  capital,  and  lulling 
them  into  security,  it  was  proposed  that  young  Henry  of  Navarre,  a 
Protestant,  should  espouse  the  king's  sister  Margaret, — a  marriage 

^  Amboise  is  a  town  and  castlo  on  tlic  Loire,  In  the  former  province  of  Tonraino.  flneen 
miles  east  of  Tours.  The  casUe  occupies  tho  summit  of  a  rock  at>out  ninety  feel  in  ueigtiL 
{Map  No.  XII 1.) 

SJ.  5i.  Gr^main  Is  a  town  of  Franco,  on  a  hill  near  Iho  south  baiilc  of  the  Seine,  six  mflei 
north  of  VcnMiilleM,  and  nine  miles  north-west  rin>m  Paris.  It  is  chicdy  noted  fur  its  loittoe^ 
oriKlmilly  buiil  l>y  Chvrles  V.,  aiwl  olten  llio  residence  of  tlio  Ivinjcs  of  I-runce.  James  11. o( 
Eogtaiid,  with  most  of  Ills  family,  pa«scd  tlieir  exile,  and  died,  in  it.    (Map  No.  Xlll.) 

au  Bo  called  as  well  r  >m  iu  Inflrm  and  uncertain  nature,  as  from  the  accidental  lameness  <i 
Ma  two  nesritiatorB. 
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which  would,  in  itself,  be  a  bond  of  union  between  the  two  parties. 
The  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  the  greatest  roagnificenoc ;  and 
amid  the  festivities  which  followed,  the  plan  of  the  massacre  wap 
matured.  When  the  decree  of  extermination  was  placed  before 
Charles  for  his  signature,  he  at  first  hesitated,  appalled  by  the  enor* 
xnitj  of  the  deed,  but  at  length  signed  it,  exclaiming,  "  let  none  ech 
tupe  to  reproach  me." 

9.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day, 
the  24th  of  August,  1572,  the  young  duke  of  Guise  and  his  band  o^ 
cut  throats  commenced  the  bloody  work  by  breakimr  into 

m.  XASSA- 

the  apartment  of  the  aged  Coligni,  and  slaying  him  while    obb  of  st. 
engaged  in  prayer;    the  tocsin  was  sounded,  and  the     barthol- 
Catholics  of  Paris,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  their 
caps  to  distinguish  them,  rushed  forth  to  the  massacre  of  their 
T)rethren.    What  is  surprising,  the  victims  made  no  resistance  1    They 
would  not  derogate,  at  such  a  moment,  from  their  character  of  mar- 
tyrs.    The  massjtcre  lasted,  in  Paris,  eight  days  and  nights,  without 
any  apparent  diminution  of  the  fury  of  the  murderers. 

10.  Charles  commanded  the  same  scene  to  be  renewed  in  every 
town  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  fifty  thousand  Protestants  are 
believed  to  have  fallen  victims  to  the  monarch's  order.  A  few  com- 
manders, however,  refused  to  obey  the  edict :  one  wrote  back  to  the 
court,  "  that  he  commanded  soldiers,  not  assassins ;"  and  even  the 
public  executioner  of  a  certain  town,  when  a  dagger  was  put  into  his 
bands,  threw  it  from  him,  and  declared  himself  above  the  crime. 
The  prince  of  Navarre,  who  had  espoused  the  king's  sister,  and  his 
companion  the  young  prince  of  Conde,  were  spared  only  on  the  con- 
dition of  becoming  Catholics ;  but  both  yielded  in  appearance  only. 
A  circumstance  as  horrible  as  the  massacre  itself,  was  the  joy  it  ex- 
cited. Philip  II.,  thinking  Protestantism  subdued,  sent  to  congratu- 
late the  court  of  France :  medals*  to  commemorate  the  event  were 
struck  at  Rome ;  and  the  pope  went  in  state  to  his  cathedral,  atd 
returned  public  thanks  to  Heaven  for  this  signal  niercy, 

1 1.  But  the  crime  from  which  so  much  was  expected,  produced 
neither  peace  nor  advantage  j  and  the  civil  war  was  renewed  with 
greater  force  than  ever :  mere  abhorrence  of  the  massacre  caused 
many  Catholics  to  turn  Huguenots ;  and  although  the  latter  were  at 
first  paralyze  i  by  the  blow,  the  former  were  •  stung  by  remorse  and 
shame.  Charles  himself  seemed  stricken  already  by  avenging  fate. 
As  the  accounts  of  the  murders  of  old  men,  women,  and  children,  wer« 
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enccessively  brought  to  him,  while  the  massacre  continued,  he  drew 
aside  M.  Ambroiso,  his  &*st  surgeon,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached, 
although  he  was  a  Protestant,  and  said  to  him,  "  Ambroise,  I  know 
not  what  has  come  over  me  these  two  or  three  days,  but  I  find  my 
mind  and  body  in  disorder ;  I  see  everything  as  if  I  had  a  fever ; 
every  moment,  as  well  waking  as  sleeping,  the  hideous  and  bloody 
faces  of  the  killed  appear  before  me ;  I  wish  the  weak  and  innocent 
had  not  been  included."  From  that  time  a  continued  fever  preyed 
upon  him,  and,  eighteen  months  later,  carried  him  to  the  grave, 
(May  1574,)  but  not  until  he  had  been  compelled  to  grant  the  Hu 
guenots  a  peace,  after  seeing  that  his  grand  and  sweeping  crime  had 
but  enfeebled  the  Catholic  party,  instead  of  insuring  its  triumph. 

12.  At  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  civil  war 
IV  THE  ^^^  raging  in  the  Netherlands.  During  the  six  years 
NCTHKa-     of  the  administration  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  Philip's  gov- 

^'^^^  ernor  in  that  country,  the  land  was  desolated  by  the  in- 
satiate cruelty  of  one  of  the  greatest  monsters  pf  wickedness  the 
world  has  ever  seen ;  and  it  is  the  recorded  boast  of  Alva  himself 
that,  during  his  brief  administration,  he  caused  eighteen  thousand  of 
the  inhabitants  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  At  length, 
in  1572,  a  general  rising  against  the  Spanish  power  was  organized, 
the  prince  of  Orange  being  at  the  htad  of  the  revolters.  After  a 
war  of  varied  fortunes  on  both  sides,  in  1576  the  States-general,  or 
congress,  of  most  of  the  Batavian  and  Belgic  provinces,  met,  and  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  government  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  soon 
after  concluded  a  union  between  the  States,  which  is  known  as  the 
Fadjication  of  G/icnt.^  The  expulsion,  from  the  country,  of  Spanish 
Boldiers  and  other  foreigners  was  decreed;  Alva's  sanguinary  de- 
crees and  edicts  against  heresy,  were  repealed,  and  religious  tolera- 
tion guaranteed. 

13.  Ere  long,  however,  the  confederacy  thus  formed  fell  to  pieces, 
owing  to  jealousies  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  States; 
and  it  became  evident  that  freedom  could  be  attahied  only  by  a  closer 
union  of  the  provinces,  resting  on  an  entire  separation  from  Spain. 
Acting  on  this  belief,  in  January  1579  the  prince  of  Orange  con- 
voked an  assembly  of  deputies  at  Utrecht,^  where  was  signed  the 

\.  Ohent  Is  a  city  of  Belgium,  thirty  miles  nortb-wo3t  from  Bruasela.  It  belonged,  success 
Uely,  to  the  counts  of  Flanders  and  the  dukes  of  Cur'  gundy ;  but  the  cilizous  enjoyed  a  great 
degree  of  independence.    It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  omporor  Charles  V.    (  Vap  No.  XV.) 

8.  C7tredU  is  a  city  of  Holland,  on  the  old  Rhine,  twenty  miles  soath-«ast'rom  Vmsterdam.    Ii 
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fiunoas  act  called  the  Union  of  Utrecht^  the  real  basis  or  fundamental 
Qompaot  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  provinces.  Early  in  the 
following  year,  1580,  the  States-general  assembled  at  Antwerp,*  and, 
in  spite  of  all  tlie  opposition  of  the  Catholic  deputies,  the  authority 
of  Spain  was  renounced  forever,  and  the  "  United  Provinces"  de- 
clared a  free  and  independent  State.  Philip,  however,  still  waged 
ft  vindictive  war  against  them,  while  they  received  important  aid 
from  Elizabeth  of  England,  a  circumstance  which  led  Philip  to  de- 
clare war  against  the  latter  country. 

14.  The  destmies  of  the  unhappy  queen  of  Scotland  had  long 
been  implicated  with  the  designs  of  the  Catholics  of  Europe  against 
the  power  and  throne  of  Elizabeth.  About  the  time  of  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  infamous  duke  of  Alva,  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor of  the  Netherlands,  had  formed  a  project  of  uniting  with  the 
English  Catholics  and  Mary  in  a  confederacy  against  Elizabeth ;  and 
Mary  was  charged  with  countenancing  the  design ;  but  although  par- 
liament applied  for  her  immediate  trial,  Elizabeth  was  satisfied  with 
increasing  the  rigor  and  strictness  of  her  confinement.  Mary  waa 
subsequently,  and  repeatedly,  charged  with  being  cognizant  of  simi- 
lar plans ;  but  her  participation  in  any  of  them  is  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful At  length,  however,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  authoriz- 
ing her  trial ;  and  after  an  investigation,  in  which  law  and  justice 
were  little  regarded,  she  was  condemned  to  death.  Elizabeth,  after 
some  delay  and  hesitation,  signed  the  warrant  for  her  execution, 
which,  she  said,  she  designed  to  keep  by  her,  to  be  used  only  in  case 
of  the  attempt  of  Mary  to  escape  ;  but  her  council,  having  obtained 
possession  of  it  from  her  private  secretary,  hastily  despatched  it  to 
those  who  had  charge  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  unhappy  Mary  waa 
beheaded,  after  having  been  in  captivity  nineteen  years.     (1587.) 

15.  The  execution  of  the  queen  of  Scots  inflamed  the  resentment 
of  the  Catholics  throughout  Europe,  and  gave  additional  vigor  to 
the  preparations  of  PhUip  II.  for  an  invasion  of  England,  a  project 
which  ho  had  long  had  in  contemplation,  and  by  which  he  hoped  to 
ddstroy  the  power  of  the  great  supporter  of  the  Prostestant  cause. 
With  justice,  perhaps,  Philip  complained  of  the  depredations  which 

nUditioD  to  the  famous  act  called  the  *«  Union  of  Utrecht,"  signed  here  on  the  2flth  of  January, 
1579,  t^  treatlea  of  Utrecht  which  terminated  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  gave 
peace  V>  Europe,  (see  p.  405,  wore  concluded  here  in  1713  and  1714.    (Map  N).  XV.) 

1.  Jhitvcrp  is  a  maritime  city  of  Beigium,  on  the  north  banic  of  the  Scheldt,  twentf.»U 
miles  aorth  from  Brussels.    In  the  sixteenth  century  Antwerp  enjoyed  a  more  extenvTe  ixr 
•nrt^  turn  any  other  city  In  Europe.    (Mnp  No.  XV.) 
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the  Bpgliflh,  under  their  great  admiral  Sir  Francis  Drake,  had  fat 
many  years  committed  on  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Sooth  Amenea, 
and  more  than  once  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  itself;  and  now  a  vast 
armament  was  prepared  to  sweep  the  English  from  the  seas,  ravage* 
their  coasts,  hum  their  towns,  and  dethrone  their  Protestant  quoea 

16.  In  May,  1588,  the  Spanish  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
ships,  some  the  largest  that  had  ever  plowed  the  deep,  carrying,  sx- 

V  THE  elusive  of  eight  thousand  sailors,  no  less  than  tw<Kity 
SPANISH  thousand  of  the  hravest  troops  in  the  Spanish  armies,  a 
▲iLMADA.  large  invading  force  in  those  days,  sailed  from  the  har- 
bor of  Lisbon  for  the  English  coast  The  pope  had  blessed  the  ex- 
pedition, and  offered  the  sovereignty  of  England  as  the  conqueror's 
prize ;  and  the  Catholics  throughout  Europe  were  so  confident  of 
success  that  they  had  named  the  armament  ^<  The  Invincible  Ar- 
mada." The  queen  of  England  beheld  the  preparations,  and  heard 
the  vauntings  of  her  enemies,  with  a  resolution  worthy  of  the  occa- 
sion and  the  cause.  She  visited  the  seaports  in  person,  superintend- 
ed the  preparations  for  defence,  and  on  horseback  addressed  the 
troops ;  and  such  was  the  enthusiasm  which  she  everywhere  inspired, 
that  even  her  Catholic  subjects  joined  their  countrjrmen,  heart  and 
hand,  against  foreign  domination.  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  was 
appointed  admiral  of  the  fleet;  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  the 
most  renowned  seamen  in  Europe,  served  under  him ;  while  an  army 
of  forty-five  thousand  men  was  organized  for  the  defence  of  the 
coast  and  the  capital 

17.  After  the  Armada  had  sailed  from  Lisbon  it  suffered  consider 
ably  from  a  sttirm  off  the  French  coast :  in  passing  through  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  it  was  seriously  harassed,  during  several  days,  by  the 
lighter  English  vessels ;  and  while  at  anchor  off  Calais,  the  English 
Bent  a  number  of  fire-ships  into  the  midst  of  the  fleet,  destroyed 
several  vessels,  and  threw  the  others  into  such  confusion  that  the 
Spanish  admiral  no  longer  thought  of  victory,  but  only  of  escape 
As  ihe  south  wind  blew,  he  was  unable  to  retrace  his  course,  and 
therefore  repolved  to  return  by  coasting  the  northern  shores  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  But  his  disasters  were  not  ended  :  many  of  his 
vessels  were  driven,  by  a  storm,  on  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Scot- 
land :  off  the  Irish  coast  a  second  storm  was  experienced,  with  al- 
most equal  loss ;  and  only  a  few  shattered  vessels  of  this  mighty  ar- 
mament returned  to  Spain,  to  bring  intelligence  of  the  calamities  that 
luul  overwhelmed  the  rest     The  defeat  of  the  armada  waa  regarded 
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as  the  triumph  of  the  Protestant  cause ,  it  exerted  a  favorable  in 
fluence  on  the  welfare  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  virtually  secured 
their  independence ;  and  it  raised  the  courage  of  the  Huguenots  in 
France,  and  completely  destroyed  the  decisive  influence  which  Spain 
had  long  maintained  in  t!ie  afl*airs  of  Europe.  Henceforth  the  naval 
power  and  the  commerce  of  Spain  declined ;  and  the  king,  at  his 
death  in  1598,  bequeathed  a  vast  debt  to  a  nation  whoso  resources 
notwithstanding  her  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  New  World, 
wore  already  exhausted. 

18.  The  internal  history  of  France,  since  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew and  the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  is  filled  with  deplorable 
civil  wars  during  most  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Charles  Tzas  succeeded  by  his  brother  Henry  III.,  who 
endeavored  to  play  the  opposing  Catholic  and  Protestant  parties 
agamst  each  other ;  but  being  obliged,  at  length,  by  the  violence 
of  the  CatJiolic  league^  to  throw  himself  on  the  protection  of  the 
Protestants,  he  was  assassinated  by  James  Clement,  a  fanatic 
monk,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  driving  his  enemies  from 
Paris.  (Aug.  1589.)  In  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  the  house  of 
Yalois  became  extinct,  and  the  throne  passed  by  right  of  inherit- 
ance to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  in  the  person  of  the  Protestant  Henry 
of  Navarre,  who  now  became  king  of  France,  with  the  title  of  Henry 
IV.  He  was  at  first  opposed  by  the  Catholic  league ;  but  after  a 
struggle  of  four  years,  in  which  he  received  some  aid  from  Eliza- 
beth of  England,  he  abjured  the  Protestant  faith,  and  thus  became 
king  of  a  united  people.  (1593-4.)  To  the  Huguenots,  however, 
he  atoned  for  his  compulsory  desertion,  by  issuing,  in  ^^  ^^ 
1598,  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Nantes,'  which  terminated  kdiot  op 
the  religious  wars  that  had  distracted  France  during  '*^*'*^*^- 
thirty-six  years.  The  Edict  of  Nantes  secured  to  the  Protestants 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  an  equal  claim  with  the  Catho 
lies  to  all  offices  and  dignities.  The  parliament  made  consideraUa 
opposition  to  the  registering  of  this  edict,  and  the  king  was  obliged 
io  use  menaces,  as  well  as  persuasion,  to  overcome  their  obstmacy. 

19.  The  history  of  England,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada, offers  few  events  of  interest  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign 

L  JVontet  Is  n  celebrated  commercial  city  and  seaport  of  France,  about  tbirty^four  miles 
ftom  tbe  month  of  tbe  Loire,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  south-west  trom  Paris.  Before  th* 
souqoest  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans  It  was  already  a  considerable  city,  and  the  capital  of  tba 
Vteaw«tts,  who  dislinguished  themselves  by  UieiropposlUon  to  Julius  Caesar.   \Maf  No.  XUU 
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of  Elizabeth.  A  general  insurrection,  however,  broke  out  in  Ire- 
land in  1598,  the  design  of"  which  was  to  effect  the  entire  expulsion 
of  the  English  from  the  island ;  but  although  the  insurgents  were 
supplied  with  troops  and  ammunition  by  the  Spanish  monarch,  and 
the  pope  held  out  ample  indulgences  in  favor  of  those  who  should 
enlist  to  combat  the  English  heretics,  yet  the  rebels  ultimately  failed 
in  their  enterprise,  after  a  sanguinary  war  which  lasted  six  years. 

SO.  The  splendor  of  Elizabeth's  reign  is  a  theme  on  which  Eng- 
lish historians  love  to  dwell.     At  this  time  England  held  the  balance 
vii  ciiARAc-  ®^  power  in  Christendom,  a  position  that  was  owing,  in 
TKR  OF      no  small  degree,  to  the  personal  character  of  the  sever- 
■uzABETH    ^jgjj      -^^  monarch  of  England  ever  surpassed  Elizabeth 
in  firmness,  penetration,  and  address  ]  and  none  ever  conducted  the 
government  with  more  uniform  success.     Yet  her  political  maxims 
were  arbitrary  in  the  extreme ;  and  she  had  little  regard  for  the  lib- 
erties of  her  people,  or  the  privileges  of  parliament — believing  that 
her  subjects  were  entitled  to  no  other  rights  than  their  ancestors  had 
enjoyed.     The  principles  of  the  English  constitution  were  not  yet 
developed.     Elizabeth  died  in  the  year  1603,  being  then  in  the  sev- 
entieth year  of  her  age,  and  the  forty-fifth  of  her  reign. 

rV.  CoTEMPORAiiY  HisTORY. — 1.  If  WO  pass  from  European  his- 
tory to  that  of  other  portions  of  the  world  in  the  sixteenth  century^ 
the  most  prominent  events  that  attract  our  notice  are  the  establish 
ment  of  the  Portuguese  in  Southern  Asia,  and  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Mexico  and  South  America, — the  rise  of  a  Mogul  empire  in  India, 
and  of  a  new  dynasty  in  Persia.     After  the  fleet  of  De  Gama  had 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  enterprises  of  the  Portuguese 
were  directed  to  the  securing  of  the  commerce  of  the  Indian  seas ;  but, 
soon  after,  under  the  viceroyalty  of  the  illustrious  Albuquerque, 
they  formed  numerous  settlements  and  established  forts  and  trading 
houses  throuffhout  all  the  coasts.     In  the  year  1507  Al- 
TUGUKSK     buqucrque  took  possession  of  Ormus,*  then  the  most 
COLONIAL     splendid  and  polished  city  of  Asia,  situated  at  the  en-J 
trance  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  when  the  king  of  Persia, 

1.  Ormusy  ancionlly  callwl  Ozyn'.t^  Is  a  rocky  Island  at  the  mouth  of  the  PeisIaD  Gulf.  It 
would  scarcely  b©  worth  notice  wero  it  not  for  its  former  celebrity  and  importance.  Hofcre  iha 
appearance  of  the  Portuguese  in  tlie  East  it  was  a  great  emporium,  being  the  centre  of  the 
trade  of  tlie  Persinu  Gulf,  and  of  the  contiguous  countries,  and  possessing  great  weoltii.  The 
Portuguese  held  It  Ull  1622,  when  it  was  wresteil  from  them  by  Shah  Abba«,  assisted  by  an 
English  fleet.  The  booty  acqui red  by  the  captors  on  this  occasion  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  two 
mlUloDS  sterling.   This  once  rich  and  floorishlDg  empori  urn  Is  now  in  a  stato  of  uraparable  iecaj. 
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to  whom  it  had  long  belonged,  demanded  tribute  from  the  Portu- 
guese, the  viceroy  pointing  to  his  cannons  and  balls,  replied :  **  There 
is  the  coin  "vrith  \^hich  the  king  of  Portugal  pays  tribute."  The  at- 
tempts of  the  Venetians  and  Mohammedans  to  expel  the  intruders 
•Yere  ineflfectual,  and  in  1510,  Goa,'  the  chief  of  the  Portuguese  es. 
tablishments,  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  empire  in 
India.  The  Portuguese  introduced  themselves  into  China  also  ;  and 
when  their  colonial  empire  was  at  its  greatest  extent,  it  embraced 
the  coasts  of  Africa  from  Guinea  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  extended 
over  all  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia ;  although  throughout  this  vast 
extent  of  country,  they-  had  little  more  than  a  chain  of  factories  and 
forts.  On  the  union  of  Portugal  with  Spain  (1580),  the  Portuguese 
East  India  possessions  followed  the  fate  of  the  mother  country,  and 
passed  into  the  unskilful  hands  of  the  Spaniards  (1582) ;  but  when 
the  intolerable  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  government  had  driven  the 
Dutch  to  revolt,  the  latter  extended  their  commerce  to  the  Indies, 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  had  possession  of  nearly  all  that  had 
formed  the  colonial  empire  of  the  Portuguese. 

2.  The  Spaniards  were  more  successful  in  making  and  retaining 
conquests  in  the  New  World.     Soon  after  the  discovery  ^j  Spanish 
of  America  they  extended  their  settlements  over  the    colonial 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  which  .were  depopulated  by     '^*'^^*"- 
the  excessive  and  unhealthy  labor  imposed  by  them  upon  the  na- 
tives.    In  1519  the  adventurer  Cortez  landed  with  a  small  force  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Mexico ;  and  in  the  course  of  two  years  the 
wealthy  and  populous  kingdom  of  the  Montezumas  was  reduced  to  a 
province  of  Spain.     Yet,  after  all  his  services  to  his  country,  Cortez, 
like  Columbus,  was  persecuted  at  home.     It  was  with  difficulty  that 
he  could  gain  an  audience  from  the  emperor,  Charles  V.     When  one 
day  he  pushed  through  the  crowd  which  surrounded  the  coach  of  the 
emperor,  and  placed  his  foot  on  the  step  of  the  door,  Charles  asked 
who  this  man  was.     "  It  is  he,"  replied  Cortez,  "  who  has  given  you 
more  kingdoms  than  your  ancestors  left  you  cities." 

3.  After  Mexico,  the  Spaniards  sought  other  countries  to  conquer 
and  depopulate.  In  1532  Pizarro,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  taking  with 
him  a  force  of  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  foot  soldiers,  sixty  horse- 

1.  Ooo,  ^the  old  town,)  is  on  an  island  of  the  same  name  on  the  south-western  coast  of  Bin- 
dOBtan,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south-east  Oroiu  Bombay.  The  old  cily^  now  almost  de- 
■erted  except  l>y  priests,  is  '*a  ciij  of  churches;  and  the  wcaltli  of  provinces  seems  to  havt 
been  expended  in  their  erection."  New  Goa,  built  on  the  sea-ahoro  about  five  miles  Irom  tb« 
Old  town,  is  a  well-built  city,  with  a  population  of  about  twenty  thousand. 
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mon,  and  twilvi  small  camion,  invaded  Pern,  the  greatest,  the  best 
governed,  and  most  civilized  nation  of  the  New  "World.  Pizarro 
and  hb  companions  marked  their  route  with  blood ;  but  wherever 
the  J  directed  their  course  they  conquered  in  the  name  of  Charles 
V. ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  century  the  Spanish  empire  in 
America  embraced  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  all  Mexico  and 
Peru,  and  the  coasts  of  nearly  all  South  America.  The  enormous 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  which  Spain  drew  from  her  American 
possessions  contributed  to  make  her,  for  awhile,  the  preponderatmg 
power  in  Europe ;  but  an  inordinate  thirst  for  the  gold  and  silver  of 
America  led  the  Spaniards  to  neglect  agriculture  and  manufactures. 
The  Spanish  colonies  increased  but  slowly  in  population  ;  the  capital 
itself  was  ruined  ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
best  days  of  Spain  were  over. 
4.  During  the  three  hundred  years  previous  to  1 525,  India,  or 
Hindostan,  was  governed  by  Affghan  princes,  whose  seat 
MOGUL  EM-  of  government  was  Delhi.  In  1525,  Baber,  the  fifth  in 
PI  RE  m  descent  from  Tamerlane,  and  sovereign  of  a  little  princi- 
pality between  Kashgar*  and  Samarcand,  entered  Hin- 
dostan at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  defeated  and  killed  the  last 
Affghan  sovereign,  and  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  Delhi.'  With 
him  began  the  race  of  Mogul  princes,  as  they  are  called  by  Eu- 
ropeans, although  their  native  tongue  was  Turkish.  In  the  next  cen- 
tury the  Mogul  empire  was  consolidated  under  Aurungzebe,  who,  by 
murdering  his  relatives,  and  shutting  his  fiither  up  in  his  harem,  was 
enabled  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Hindostan  in  1659.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  means  by  which  he  had  obtained  sovereign  authority,  he  gov- 
erned with  much  wisdom,  consulted  the  welfare  of  his  people,  watched 
over  the  preservation  of  justice,  and  the  purity  of  manners,  and,  by 
a  wise  administration,  sought  to  confirm  his  own  power.  After  his 
death,  iu  1707,  the  Mogul  empire  began  to  decline;  and  even  under 


1.  Ka$kgar^  the  mjst  western  town  of  any  importance  In  the  Chinese  empire,  it  abont  fbu 
hondred  and  flfly  miles  east  from  Samarcand.  It  was  a  celebrated  commercial  city  before  the 
Christian  era,  and,  under  several  dynasties,  it  long  Tonned  an  independent  kinj^om.  Tbo 
Chinese  obtained  possession  of  it  al>out  the  middle  oftiie  eighteenth  century. 

2.  Ddhi  Is  a  city  of  nortlicrn  Hindostan,  about  eiglit  hundred  and  thirty  miiea  nortb-woct  Trob 
Calcutta.  It  appears  that  no  less  than  seven  succeed  ve  cities  tiave  stood  on  tlie  f^round  occupied 
by  Delhi  jid  its  ruins.  De  hi  was  the  residence  of  the  Hindoo  n^ahs  before  1 193,  when  it  was 
conquer6u  by  the  AG^hana,  In  J3:)6  Delhi  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Tamerlane ;  in  15S5 
by  Baber;  in  1736  the  BlabniVaf  burned  the  suburbs,  and  in  1739  Delhi  was  entered  and  pil- 
laged b)  Nadir  Shah.  fUnoa  1803  It  has,  together  wUli  Its  territory,  virtually  b«>loQ«ed  to  tbt 
British. 
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Annmgzebo  it  was  much  inferior,  in  extent  and  resources,  to  the  em« 
pire  now  held  by  Britain  in  the  same  country. 

5.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  revival  of  the  Persian  empire 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.     At  that  period  we  find 
the  youthful  Ismael,  who  traced  his  descent  to  the  Sheik     ^  ^^^ 
Sufiee,  a  holy  person  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Tamer-     pkesian 
lane,  heading  a  band  of  adherents  against  a  neighboring     "^^^^ 
prince,  and,  in  the  course  of  four  years,  reducing  all  Persia  to  his 
Cfway.     For  fifteen  years  fortune  smiled  on  his  arms ;  but  he  was  at 
length  defeated  by  Selim,  the  sultan  of  Constantinople.     The  latter, 
however,  reaped  no  real  advantage  from  his  dearly-bought  victory ; 
and  when  Ismael  died  he  left  a  name  on  which  the  Persians  dwell 
with  enthusiasm,  as  the  restorer  of  their  country,  and  the  founder 
of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Mohammedan  dynasties— called 
the  Suffeeaitj  or  Suffavean,  from  the  holy  sheik  Sufiee. 

6  Tamasp  succeeded  his  father  Ismael,  when  only  ten  years  of 
age  His  reign  was  long  and  prosperous.  Anthony  Jenkinson,  one 
of  the  earliest  adventurers  to  Persia,  visited  the  court  of  Tamasp  as 
an  envoy  from  queen  Elizabeth ;  but  the  intolerance  of  the  Moham- 
medan soon  drove  the  Christian  away.  The  three  sons  of  Tamasp 
in  succession  made  an  efibrt  for  the  crown ;  but  their  short  reigns 
merit  little  notice.  At  length,  in  1582,  the  youthful  Abbas,  a 
grandson  of  Tamasp,  was  proclaimed  king  by  some  of  the  discontent- 
ed nobles,  and  foroed  to  appear  in  arms  against  his  father  Moham- 
med, who  was  deserted  by  his  army,  and  is  not  mentioned  again  in 
history.  But  Abbas  did  not  long  remain  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
others,  for,  seizing  the  reigns  of  power,  he  soon  rose  to  distinction, 
defeated  the  Turks  in  many  battles,  in  1622  took  Ormuz  from  the 
Portuguese,  and  became  supreme  ruler  of  a  mighty  empire.  During 
nis  reign  commenced  an  amicable  intercourse  between  the  English 
and  Persian  nations,  which  continued  for  many  years. 

7.  Abbas  was,  in  many  respects,  an  enlightened  prince :  his  foreign 
policy  was  generally  liberal,  and  he  extended  toleration  to  other  re- 
ligions :  he  spent  his  revenues  in  improvements :  caravanseras, 
bridges,  aqueducts,  bazaars,  mosques,  and  colleges,  arose  in  every 
quarter ;  and  Ispahan*  the  capital  was  splendidly  embellished.     But 

1.  Ispahan^  formerly  the  capital  of  Persia,  is  situated  between  the  Caspian  Sen  nnd  the  Persian 
Gulf;  two  hondred  and  eleren  miles  soath  of  Teheran,  the  modern  capitoL  Alihoagfa  Ispahan 
1103  now  a  populaiion  or  over  one  hundred  thousand,  yet  it  presents  to  the  traveller,  in  its 
buiklingB  at  leoxt,  liUle  beyond  the  magniflcent  ruins  of  its  former  greatness.  Under  the  reign 
of  Shah  Abbas,  Ispahan  was  the  emporium  of  the  Asiatic  world.    Th«  city  wai  at  ttel  tbiM 
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UB  a  parent,  and  relative,  the  character  of  Abbas  appears  in  a  mon. 
revolting  light.  He  had  four  sons,  on  whom  he  doated  as  long  aa 
thej  were  children,  but  when  they  grew  up  toward  manhood  they 
became  objects  of  jealousy,  if  not  of  hatred  :  their  friends  were  con- 
sidered as  his  enemies ;  and  praises  of  them  were  as  a  knell  to  hia 
80 ul.  The  eldest  was  assassinated,  and  the  eyes  of  the  rest  put  out, 
by  order  of  their  inhuman  parent.  Horrid  tragedies  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  harem  of  this  Eastern  tyrant.  Yet  such  ia 
the  king  whom  the  Persians  most  admire ;  and  so  precarious  is  the 
nature  of  despotic  power  in  Persia,  that  monarchs  of  a  similar  char 
acter  alone  have  successfully  ruled  the  nation.  When  this  monarch 
ceased  to  reign,  Persia  ceased  to  prosper. 

8.  Abbas  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  imbecile  tyrants,  and  in 
1 722  the  country  was  overrun  by  the  Affghans,  who,  during  sevoi 
wretched  years,  converted  the  fairest  provinces  of  Persia  into  deserts, 
her  cities  into  charnel  houses,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  a  million 
of  her  people.  At  length  the  famous  Kouli  Khan,  a  brigand  chief, 
was  raised  to  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Nadir  Shah.  He  distin- 
guished himself  alike  by  his  victories  and  his  ferocity ;  but  being 
assassinated  in  1743,  his  death  was  followed  by  a  long-continued 
civil  war.  The  most  noted  of  the  Persian  monarchs  since  the  deatii 
of  Nadir  Shah  have  been  the  eunuch  Mehemet  Khan,  Futteh  Ali 
Shah,  and  Abbas  Mirza,  the  latter  of  whom  ascended  the  throne  in 
1835. 

twenty-foar  miles  in  circuit,  and  contained  a  million  of  people.  Its  bazaars  were  filled  with 
merehaodlze  (h>m  erery  quarter  of  the  globe,  mingled  with  rich  bales  of  its  own  oelebraSso 
■■nufwdores;  and  the  Shairs  court  was  the  resort  of  ambessadom  flrom  tbeprowtosl  kii^dovt 
of  the  East,  and  from  Buropo  also. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE    SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY. 

I.  THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR., 

ANALYSIS.  1.  German  history  from  1558  to  1618.  The  events  that  led  to  the  «Thirtf 
T«an*  War."*  Extent  of  that  war.— 3.  Ferdinand  succeeds  Matthias  as  emperor  of  Germany, 
bat  is  deposed  in  Bohemia.  Frederic  the  eleclor^alntine.  Tqk  Palatini  Pkriod  or  tub 
WAR.  [Pragtic.]— 3.  Mansfeldt  is  unable  to  cope  with  the  imperial  generals.  Protestant  alli- 
ance with  the  Danes,  and  opening  of  the  Danish  Pbriod  op  tuk  war.  Defeat  of  the  Danish 
king  by  Tilly.  [Latter.  Goltingen.  Bninswick.J — 4.  The  Danes  are  driven  from  Hungary^ 
■nd  most  of  Denmark  Is  conquered.  Ambitious  views  of  Ferdinand.  Siege  of  Stralsund. 
T^«aty  of  Lubeo.  [Stralsund.  Lubec.]— 5.  The  hopes  of  a  general  peace.  Tyranny  of  Ferdi- 
nand, and  revolt  of  the  Protestants.  Interposition  of  Gustavus  Adolphus^  and  opening  of  the 
Swedish  Pkriod  or  thk  war— G.  Intrigues  of  Richelieu, -leading  to  the  invasion  of  Germany 
by  the  Swedes  in  1630.  [Rochollo.]— 7.  Contempt  in  which  the  Swedes  were  held  by  the  Ger* 
mans.  [Pomerania.]  Character  of  the  opposing  forces.  The  military  system  of  Gustavua.— 8. 
Early  successes  of  the  Swedes.  Magdeburg  plundered  and  burned  by  the  imperialists.  [Mag- 
deburg.]—9-  Compensation  for  the  loss  of  Magdeberg.  [Lelpslc]  Gustavus  overruns  Got- 
many.  Death  of  Tilly.— 10.  Successes  of  Wallenstein.  [Nuremborg.  Dreeden.]  Death  of 
Gustavus.  [Lutzen.] — 11.  Close  of  the  Swedish  period  of  the  war,  and  death  of  Wallenstein. 
The  FRBNcn  Period  or  tub  war. — 12.  Circumstances  of  the  leaguing  of  the  French  with  the 
Protestants.  The  Rhine  becomes  the  chief  seat  of  the  war.— 13.  The  remainder  of  the  Thirty 
Years' War.  Death  of  Ferdinand.  Deathof  Louis  XI U.  and  Richelieu.  Treaty  of  Weetphatia 
rWestphaiia.]    Condition  of  Germany.- 14.  Chief  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 

IL  ENGLISH  HISTORY:— THE  ENGLISH  REVOLUTION. 

1.  Enghmd  during  the  period  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Union  or  Ekolamd  amd  Scotlard, 
1003.-2.  The  character  of  James  I.,  .-md  the  character  of  his  reign.— 3.  His  successor  Cbarlbs 
J.  His  misfortimee.— 4.  DiiBcnlties  that  immediately  followed  his  accession.  The  second  and 
third  parliament.  Dissolution  of  the  latter.— 5.  The  interval  until  the  assembling  of  another 
Darliament.  Conduct  of  the  English  clergy,  and  persecution  of  the  puritans.  Scotch  rbbbl- 
LiOK.  Mnrch  of  the  Covenanters  Into  England.  Fourth  and  fifth  parliament.— 6.  Opening  acta 
of  Tbb  Long  PARLiAHBirr.  Impeachmuit  of  Strafford  and  Laud.  Remarks.— 7.  Continued 
encroachments  of  Parliament.  Irish  relj^lion.  Impeachment  of  five  members  of  the  Com- 
mons.—a  The  king  erects  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  and  opens  the  civil  war— 1642.  [Not- 
tinghani.]  Strength  of  the  opposing  part!^y=:»t»rTh«-l>aUles  of  EdghUl  and  Newbery.  [Edff- 
hill.  Newbery.]— 10.  Thb  Scotch  Lkaouk.— 11.  Campaigns  of  1644  and  1645.  [Marston* 
Moor.  Nascby.]  The  king  a  prisoner.— 12,  Civil  and  religious  dissensions.  Olivbr  Crox- 
WBLL,— 13.  The  reaction  in  favor  of  the  king  arrested  by  Cromwell.  Trial  and  xzkoutioh 
or  Charlbs  1. 1€49.— 14.  Remarks  upon  this  measure.  Character  of  Charies.— 15.  Abolition 
or  Monarchy,  Cromwell's  military  successes.  [Worcester.")— 16.  War  with  Holland- 
Navigation  act.  Naval  battle.— 17.  Continuance  of  the  war,  and  defeat  of  the  British.  [Good 
win  Sands.]  Bravado  of  Tromp.— 18.  Defeat  of  the  Dutch  In  the  English  Channel.  The  final 
conflict,  and  death  of  Tromp.  Peace  with  Holland.— ID.  Controversy  between  Cromwell  and 
Parliament  Thb  Protbctorate.— 20.  Continue<l  dissensions  and  parliamentary  opposition 
to  Cromwell.  The  array.  War  with  Spain.— 21.  Character  of  CYomwell's  administration.  Afc* 
tempt  to  invest  him  with  the  dignity  of  king.— 22.  Remainder  of  Cromwell's  life.  H  is  deaths  • 
S3.  Rictmrd.  His  aljdication.  Anarchy.  Rbrtoration  or  moxarcoy,  1660.-24.  First  \m 
pieaiion  produced  by  Charles  U.    His  character.    The  parliament  of  1661.— 25.  Mannen  and 
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■lorals  of  Ui 9  na  ioiL~9 1.  loeraamng  dieoontenU  War  with  Holland.  The  capital  threatned. 
[Dunkirk.  Cha'  ham.]-  27.  The  plague  of  1665.  The  great  flre  of  1666.— 28.  Treaty  of  Breda. 
[Breda.  New  Ntitherlaiida.  Acadia  and  Nova  Scolla.J  Another  war  with  Holland.  Treaty 
of  Nimegnen.  [Orange.  NImegaen.]— 29.  The  professions  and  the  secret  designs  of  Cliarles. 
His  intrigues  with  the  French  monarch.  His  growing  unpopuUuily.  Popish  plot.  Rusaell  and 
Sidney.  Absolute  power  of  the  king.  His  death.— 30.  Jamkb  U.  His  general  policy.  The 
approaching  crisis.— 31.  Arbitrary  and  unpopular  measures  of  the  king.  [Windsor.]— K 
Monmouth's  rebellion.  •  The  inhuman  Jefllries.— 33.  Events  of  the  Rkvolutiom  or  1688.-34, 
Bettlement  of  ihe  crown  on  William  and  Mary.  Declaration  of  rights. — 35.  8coich  and  Irish 
nbellion.  [Killiecrankie.]  Events  that  led  to  a  general  European  war.  French  history  towaidt 
Cho  doM  of  the  century.    Death  of  WUliom,  ITlhf. 

in.  FRENCH  HISTORY :— WAR8  OP  LOUIS  XIV. 

1.  The  Admk'iistda.tion  or  Cardinal  RicBKUKCf  1624 — 42.-2.  Mazarim's  AnmNiiTRA 
T!0K,  1642—61.  Treaty  of  Weatphalin,  and  war  of  the  Fronde.— 3.  Contlnunnoe  of  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  Spain.  Cond^  and  Tiirenne.  England  Joins  France  in  the  war.  [Arras. 
\ alenclennos.  Flanders.] — 4.  Both  France  and  Spain  desirous  of  peace.  Treaty  of  the  P>ren- 
ees,  1659.  [Bidassoa.  Grarelinee.  RoussiUon.  Franche-Comte.]— 5.  Louis  assamcs  the 
administration  of  government.  [Louvre.  Invalides.  Versailles.  Languedoc]— 6.  Ambltiouf 
projects  of  Louis.  His  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  [Brabanu] — ^7.  Capture  of 
Frnhche-Comte.  Triple  alliance  against  Louis.  Treaty  of  Aix-la^^llhapelle.  [Alx-Ia-Chapelle] 
— 8.  Designs  of  Louis  against  Holland. — 9.  The  bayonet.  Comparative  strength  of  the  Frendi 
and  Dutch  forces.— 10.  Invasion  of  Holland.  [Amsterdam.]  The  inhabitants  think  of  abno* 
doning  their  country.  Prince  William  of  Orange  effects  a  general  league  against  the  Frencfa 
monarch.  (1674.)— 1 1.  The  war  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Turenne  and  Condd.  Doquesos. 
—12.  Peace  of  Nimeguen,  1678.  Remarks  of  Voltaire.— 13.  Great  prosperity  and  incroasii^ 
ascendancy  of  France.  The  greatest  glories  of  tlie  reign  of  Louis.— 14.  Madame  de  Maintenoa. 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nar.te8.— 15.  General  league,  and  war,  against  Louis,  1686-i^  Bis 
flctiviiy  in  meeting  his  enemies.- 16.  Successes  of  the  French  commanders.  Battle  of  Ia 
Hogue.  [Beachy  Head.  Numur.  La  Hogue.]— 17.  Campaign  of  1693.  Peace  of  Ryswick, 
1697.  State  of  France  at  the  clos^  of  the  seventeentli  century.  [Nerwinden.  Ryswick. 
Btrasburg.] 

IV.  COTEMPORARY  HISIORY. 

1.  Increasing  extent  of  the  field  of  history.— 2.  Dknmark,  Sweden,  ahd  Norway.  Gustavui 
Adolphus,  and  his  successors.— 3.  Poland,  during  the  seventeenth  century.  The  reign  of  John 
Bobieski,  1674—97.  His  victories  over  the  Turks.  [Kotzim].— 4.  Siege  of  Vienna  by  the 
Turks  and  Hungarians.  [Vlcnnn.]— 5.  Its  deliverance  by  Sobieskl,  1683.— 6.  Complete  dli* 
eomflturo  of  the  Turks.  Ingratitude  of  Austria,  and  decline  of  Poland.— 7.  RtrssiA,  at  tbs 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  ccnturj'.  Peter  the  Great.  His  efforts  for  Improving  the 
eondltiun  of  his  people  and  country.  [Azof.  Dwiua.  Volga.  SUPetersburg.]— 8.  Ills  travels, 
&C.  Political  acta  of  his  reign.— 9.  Turkbt  from  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  Utter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Decline  of  her  power  at  the  close  of  tiie  century.  [Zeota. 
Carlowitz.  Transjivania.  Sclavonla.  Podolia.  Ukraine.]— 10.  Italy  during  the  scxentoenlh 
century.  Effects  of  the  Reformation.  Of  the  Spanish  rule  in  Italy.— If.  The  low  state  cf 
morals.  General  suffering  and  degradation.— 12.  The  Spamsu  pbninsi'La  during  tlie  sevca 
teenth  century.  Expulsion  of  the  Moors,  1010.— 13.  Revolt  of  Portugal,  1040.  IndcpcnJenos 
of  Holland,  1648.  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  1048.-14.  The  Asiatic  natio.ns  during  Ujc  seven- 
teenth century.  Persia.  China.— 15.  Tlie  great  Mogul  empire  of  Asia.  Aurungzebe.— IC-  Co 
LOMAL  EsTABi.iftHMENTs.  Dutch  colonlcs.  [Surluom.  Moluccas.  Cejion.]  Colonial  policy 
of  the  Dutch.— 17.  Spanish  colonial  empire.— IB.  Materials  and  chantcier  of  Spanish  colonlsl 
history.— 19.  French  colonization  in  the  New  World.  In  the  Old.  [Madagascar.  Pondlchwry.] 
—20.  En;;lish  colonial  possessions.  The  London  East  India  Company.  ^'Javn.  Madras.  Bom* 
bay.  Calcum.]— 21.  English  colonization  in  America.  History  of  the  British  American  coIo* 
tries  during  .he  seventeentli  century.  Tlie  early  colonists  of  New  England.— 92.  InslructlTS 
%hd  Interesting  character  of  early  American  history.  Omission  of  a  separate  compend  of 
Vmerican  hiato' '  in  tills  work. 
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1.  The  Thirty  y  ears'  War.— 1.  From  the  deaUi  of  Oharlca  V. 
in  the  year  1558,  to  the  year  1618,  there  were  no  events  in  German 
history  that  exercised  any  important  influence  on  the  politics  of 
Europe.  At  the  latter  period,  however,  the  German  emperor, 
Matthias,  succeeded  in  procuring  the  subordinate  crown  of  Bohemia 
for  his  cousin  Ferdinand,  a  bigoted  Catholic ;  a  circumstance  which 
increased  the  hostile  feelings  that  had  long  existed  between  the  Ro 
man  Catholic  and  Protestant  parties  in  Bohemia ;  but  when  Ferdi« 
oand  banished  the  new  faith  from  his  dominion,  and  destroyed  the 
Protestant  churches,  his  impolitic  conduct  led  to  an  open  revolt  of 
his  Protestant  subjects.  (IG18.)  This  was  the  commencement  of  a 
thirty  years'  war — the  last  conflict  sustained  by  the  Reformation — a 
war  indeterminate  in  its  objects,  but  one  which,  before  its  close,  in- 
volved, in  its  complicated  relations,  nearly  all  the  states  of  continental 
Europe. 

2.  While  this  petty  war  was  raging  on  the  narrow  theatre  of  the 
Bohemian  territory,  Matthias  died ;  and  Ferdinand,  to  the  great 
alarm  of  the  Protestant  party  throughout  Germany,  was  elected  em- 
peror of  all  the  German  States,  mider  the  title  of  Ferdinand  II. 
(1619);  but  at  the  very  moment  of  his  election  he  received  the  in- 
telligence of  his  deposition  in  Bohemia,  which  had  just  been  made 
public  among  the  people.  The  Bohemians  now  chose  Frederic,  the 
elector-palatine,  son-in-law  of  the  British  monarch  James  I.,  for  their 
sovereign ;  but  Frederic  was  uneqi^  to  the  crisis,  and  j  palatine 
being  besieged  in  his  own  capital,  he  lost  the  battle  of  period  of 
Prague*  by  his  negligence  or  cowardice.  Ferdinand,  as-  "'^^  ^^^ 
sisted  by  a  Spanish  force  under  Spinola,  and  by  the  Catholic  league 
of  Germany,  now  overran  Bohemia,  and  compelled  Frederic  to  seek 
refuge  in  Holland,  where  he  dwelt  without  a  kingdom,  and  without 
courage  to  reconquer  it, — maintained  at  the  expense  of  his  father- 
in-law,  the  king  of  England.  The  punishment  inflicted  upom  Bohe- 
mia was  severe  in  the  extreme  :  twenty-seven  of  the  Protestant  lead 
ers  were  condemned  to  death ; — ^by  degrees  all  Protestant  clergyman 
were  banished  from  the  country  ; — and,  finally,  it  was  declared  that 
no  subject  who  did  not  adhere  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  would 
be  tcleratcd.     Thirty  thousand  families,  driven  away  by  this  cruel 

1.  Prague,  the  capital  cit)'  of  Bohemia,  is  sltoated  on  both  sidee  of  the  Moldan,  a  branch  of 
the  Elbe,  one  hundred  and  fiay-two  miles  norlh-west  or  Vienna,  and  seventy-iwo  miles  sootho 
east  from  Drosdeo.  Jerome,  the  fHend  of  the  great  Bohemian  reformer  John  Hvii,  was  a  iiaUv* 
ef  thto  city,  and  waa  thence  sumamed.  **  of  Prague."    (4f^  No.  X VII^ 
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edict,  took  refuge  in  the  Protestant  States  of  Saxony  and  Branden- 
burg.    Thus  closed  the  Palatine  period  of  the  thirty  years'  war. 

3.  After  the  flight  of  Frederic,  his  general  Mansfeldt  still  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  Protestant  cause  against  the  emperor  Perdi« 
nand ;  but  he  found,  himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  imperial  gen- 
erals, Tilly  and  Wallenstein.  The  Protestant  towns  of  Lower  Saxony, 
foreseeing  the  fate  to  which  they  might  be  subjected,  next  took  up 
arms,  and  having  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Christian  IV.  of  Den- 
mark, made  him  captain  general  of  the  confederated 

PERIOD  OF  arm3^  (1625.)  Thus  opened  the  Danish  period  of  the 
THE  WAR.  ^j^p  With  a  body  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  consist- 
ing of  Danes,  Germans,  Scotch,  and  English,  the  Danish  king  crossed 
the  Elbe,  where  ho  was  joined  by  seven  thousand  Saxons ;  but,  after 
some  successes,  he  was  defeated  by  Tilly  near  the  castle  of  Lutter,* 
on  the  road  from  Gottingen'  to  Brunswick,*  with  the  loss  of  four 
thousand  men,  besides  a  vast  number  of  prisoners.    (Aug.  26th,  1626.) 

4.  In  the  following  year,  1627,  the  Danes  were. driven  from  (Jer- 
many  by  Wallenstein,  the  imperial  commander,  who  had  now  in- 
creased his  forces  to  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Not  content  with 
driving  Christian  from  Germany,  Wallenstein  pursued  him  into 
Denmark ;  and  soon  the  whole  of  the  peninsula,  with  tlie  exception 
of  one  fortress,  was  conquered,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  his  islands.  The  ambitious  views  of  Ferdinand  now  aimed 
at  the  extirpation  of  the  Lutheran  heresy  throughout  his  own  empire, 
and  the  reestablishment  of  the  Catholic  faith  throughout  the  entire 
north,  by  the  subjugation  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  in  addition  to 
Denmark.  As  a  preliminary  step  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  this  gigantic  undertaking,  Wallenstein  was  first  to  secure  the 
dominion  of  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea.  Assisted  by  a  Spanish 
fleet,  ho  took  possession  of  several  ports  on  the  Baltic ;  but  the  citi- 
zens of  Stralsund,^  aided  by  five  thousand  Swedish  and  Scottish 
troops,  defended  their  walls  with  such  determined  courage  and  per- 
severance, that  Wallenstein  was  forced  to  abandon  the  siege,  after  • 

1.  Lutter^  **  near  Barenberg,  In  Hanover,"  aoulh-wesl  from  Brunswick.  This  battle  w«l 
fhnght  Aug.  20th,  162G. 

*i.  Gottinffcvy  In  tho  kingdom  of  Hanover,  is  flfly-slx  miles  south-west  from  Bnmswick.  ft  Ii 
especially  noted  for  its  nnlvcralty,  which,  down  to  1831,  was  fully  entitled  to  Its  appellation 
**  the  queen  of  German  universities."    (.Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Brunruiekt  the  early  seat  of  the  dukes  of  that  name,  Is  a  city  of  Germany,  stuated  on  th« 
Ocker,  a  branch  of  the  Weeer,  thirty-seven  miles  a  little  south  of  east  from  Haaover.  (-WV 
No.  XVII.) 

4.  stralMund  to  a  strongly-fortlfled  Prasstan  town,  on  the  narrow  strait  of  the  BaWo  whkk 
•eparatec  the  toland  of  Rugen  (torn  th«  continent.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 
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loss  of  twelve  thousand  men.  This  signal  discomfiture  induced  the 
emperor  to  consent  to  treat  for  peace  with  Denmark ;  and  by  tho 
treaty  of  Lubec,*  Christian  was  restored  to  his  dominions,  on  the 
condition  of  abandoning  his  German  allies.  (May,  1629.)  Thus 
terminated  tho  Danish  period  of  the  thirty  years'  war. 

5.  It  had  been  hoped  that  the  treaty  of  Lubec  would  prove  the 
forerunner  of  a  general  pacification  ;  and  the  subjects,  tlie  allies,  and 
the  enemies  of  Ferdinand,  now  united  in  imploring  him  to  put  an 
end  to  a  civil  war  which  had  been  waged  with  a  ferocity  hitherto  un- 
known since  the  ages  of  Gothic  barbarism.  But,  the  Protestants 
being  subdued,  and  no  enemy  left  to  oppose  the  emperor,  the  Roman 
Catholics  thought  the  moment  too  favorable  to  be  neglected,  and 
Ferdinand  was  urged  on  by  them  to  exercise  the  most  intolerable 
tyranny  over  his  Protestant  subjects.  The  last  beam  of  hope  from 
the  emperor's  clemency  was  extinguished,  and  the  Protestants  only 
awaited  the  arrival  of  a  leader  to  throw  off  a  yoke  which  ^^^  Swedish 
had  become  insupportable.  A  deliverer  was  found  in  pEaioD  ok 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  Protestant  kmg  of  Sweden.  The  ^^  ^^^• 
circumstances  that  led  to  his  interposition, — the  opening  of  the 
Swedish  period  of  the  war — show  how  tangled  has  often  been  tho 
web  of  European  politics. 

6.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  tlie  able  minister  of  Louis  XIII.  of 
France,  after  having  humbled  the  Huguenots  by  the  capture  of  Ro- 
chelle,"  their  last  stronghold,  directed  his  great  powers  to  the  abase- 
ment of  the  house  of  Austria.  With  this  view  he  was  instrumental 
in  depriving  Ferdinand  of  his  ablest  general,  Wallenstein,  whose 
dismissal  from  power  was  successfully  urged  by  an  assembly  of  the 
German  States  in  the  summer  of  1630.     Richelieu  had  previously 

1.  Ijubfc^  the  capital  of  tho  **  Ilanscatic  towns,"  is  situated  on  tho  rirer  Trave,  about  twelve 
miles  fh>m  its  entrnnce  into  the  Baltic,  and  tbirty-6ix  miles  north-cast  i>om  Hamburg.  The 
BUiToimding  terrltor}'  subject  to  Lubec  consists  of  a  district  of  about  eighty  square  miles.  (.Map 
No.  XVII.) 

2.  Rochclte  is  a  town  and  seaport  of  Franco  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  In  tho  former  province  of 
Saintonge,  seventy-six  miles  south-east  fVom  Names.  During  the  reliscious  wars,  and  especially 
after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Rochclle  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Protestants.  Invested 
by  the  Catholic  forces  in  1573,  it  withstood  a  lonsf  sie^e,  terminated  by  a  treaty.  The  numorotu 
iufhictlons  of  that  treaty,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  imder  the  ministry  of  Richelieu,  led 
to  a  second  si^e,  which  commenced  In  August,  16*27,  and  was  as  violent  as  the  f«»rmcr,  and 
longer  and  more  decisive.  After  six  months  of  heroic  resistance,  the  famous  engineer,  Meto 
scan,  was  directed  to  bar  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  by  an  immense  f'>ke,  extending  nearly 
fire  thousand  feet  into  the  sea,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible  at  U  w  wnter.  The  result 
wan  soon  fatally  apparent.  Famine  quickly  decimated  the  ranks  of  the  besii^ed ;  and  aAer  a 
resistance  of  fourteen  months  and  eighteen  days,  Rochollo  was  compelled  to  cnpitulnte.  Riche> 
Hen  niadd  a  triumphant  entry  into  the  city ;  the  fonidcatinns  were  demolished,  and  ttie  Pro* 
tostonta  wen)  Uoprived  of  Iboir  last  place  of  refUge.    {Mt^  No.  XUI^ 
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offered  Lis  successful  mediation  in  negotiating  a  six  years'  armistice 
between  the  hostile  States  of  Sweden  and  Poland,  with  the  view  of 
leaving  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  Swedish  king,  at  liberty  to  turn  hia 
arms  against  the  German  emperor.  All  the  inducements  that  an 
artful  diplomatist  couM  urge  were  brought  to  bear  upon  Gustavus,  a 
prince  ard  mt  in  the  Protestant  faith,  and  already  a  sufferer  from 
the  insolence  and  rapacity  of  Wallenstein ;  and  the  result  was  adeo- 
uration  of  war  against  the  German  emperor,  and  an  invasion  of  hi^ 
territory  by  the  Swedes,  in  the  summer  of  1630. 

7.  When  Ferdinand  was  informed  that  the  Swedish  monarch  had 
landed  in  Pomerania*  at  the  head  of  only  fifteen  thousand  men,  he 
treated  the  affair  with  much  indifference;  and  the  Koman  Catholic 
party  throughout  the  empire  styled  Gustavus,  in  contempt,  the  petty 
snow  kingj  who,  they  said,  would  speedily  melt  beneath  the  rays  of 
the  imperial  sun.  But  while  the  German  armies  were  a  motley  of 
all  creeds  and  nations,  bound  together  only  by  the  ties  of  a  common 
warfare  and  pillage,  the  Swedes  formed  a  phalanx  of  hardy  and  well- 
disciplined  warriors,  strengthened  by  the  conf.dence  that  God  was  on 
their  side ;  and  to  Him  they  offered  up  their  prayers  twice  a  day, 
each  regiment  having  its  own  chaplain.  Besides  this,  Gustavus  had 
introduced  a  new  system  of  military  tactics  into  his  army ;  and  by 
the  novelty  and  boldness  of  his  positions,  and  the  impetuosity  of  his 
movements,  he  completely  disconcerted  the  adherents  of  the  old  Ger- 
man routme. 

8.  Although  some  of  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  through 
fear  of  their  emperor,  or  from  jealousy  of  foreign  dominion,  hesi- 
tated about  joining  the  new  ally  of  their  cause,  yet  the  onset  of  the 
Swedes  was  irresistible  :  they  rapidly  made  themselves  masters  of  all 
Pomerania,  and  took  Frankfort  under  the  eye  of  the  imperial  gen- 
eral Tilly ;  but  they  were  unable  to  relieve  Magdeburg,'  which  Tilly 
plundered  and  burned,  amid  scenes  of  the  most  revolting  atrocity — 
an  act  which  rendered  his  name  infamous  among  all  cksses  of  tbo 
German  population. 

9.  The  unfortunate  loss  of  Magdeburg  was  speedily  compensated 

1.  Pomerania  Is  a  laige  province  of  Prussia,  cxteuding  east  from  Mecklenborg  about  two 
hundred  milee  along  the  aoulhorn  coaat  of  the  Bullic  Gustavus  landed  on  the  islands  Woileo 
•lid  Usodom,  south-eh«(  of  Stralsund.  The  first  towns  reduced  by  him  were  Wolgast  and 
Blettln.    {Map  No.  XVH.) 

2.  Magdeburg  is  a  slrongly-fbrtifled  city,  and  the  capital  of  Prussian  Saxony,  sitnated  on  tba 
Gll>o,  seventy-four  miles  south-west  (Vom  Berlin.  Magdebui^  has  suffered  numerous  siec^.  bol 
Ua  fortifications  are  now  eo  extensive  that  it  U  said  it  would  require  fifty  thousand  OMn  i»  iB* 
TMt  lU    U  was  plundered  and  burned  by  Tilly,  May  12Ui,  1531.    {Mof  No.  XVil.) 
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l>j  formidable  accessions  of  strength  received  from  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  by  a  great  victory  gained  by  Gustavus  oyer  Tilly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lcipsic*  (Sept.  7th,  1631.)  Gustavns  now  rapidly 
traversed  Germany  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Rhine,  pursuing  his  victo- 
rious career  to  the  borders  of  Switzerland  :  all  northern  and  western 
Germany,  together  with  Bohemia,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Protest- 
ants; and  early,  in  the  following  year  Tilly  himself  was  slain  on  the 
tanks  of  the  river  Lech,  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Danube,  in  Ba- 
varia. 

10.  Ferdinand  now  saw  no  alternative,  in  his  sinking  fortunes,  but 
to  call  the  great  and  proud  Wallenstein  from  retirement.  His  res- 
toration at  once  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  war.  He  quickly  seized 
Prague,  and  restored  Bohemia  to  his  sovereign ;  and  Gustavus  was 
now  obliged  to  retire  within  the  walls  of  Nuremberg''  until  he  could 
rally  his  troops,  which  were  scattered  over  Germany.  After  a  tedious 
blockade  of  Nuremberg,  m  which  both  parties  lost  thirty  thousand 
soldiers  by  famine  and  the  sword,  Wallenstein  made  a  sudden  move- 
ment towards  Dresden';'  but  the  advance  of  Gustavus  thwart^  his 
plans  and  brought  on  that  fatal  action  in  which  the  Swedish  hero  lost 
his  life.  On  the  16th  of  November,  1632,  the  two  armies  met  at 
Lutzen  ;*  but  scarcely  had  the  battle  commenced  when  Gustavus, 
throwing  himself  before  the  enemy's  ranks,  fell  pierced  by  two  balls. 
After  a  desperate  engagement  the  Protestants  triumphed ;  but  the 
glory  of  their  victory  was  dearly  bought  by  the  death  of  their  leader. 

1.  I^ipsic  is  a  celebrated  commercial  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  sixty  miles  nortb-west 
from  Dresden.  It  Is  a  roanuracturing  town  of  oonsidemble  importance,  and  is  the  greatest 
boolc  omporitun  in  the  world,  fn  Oct.  ISl'J;,  Leipsic  was  the  scene  of  a  most  tremendt>ns  con- 
flia  between  Napoleon  and  the  allies,  in  which  the  French,  greatly  inferior  In  numbeni,  were 
repulsed  with  a  heavy  loss.    (Map  No.  XVII  > 

S.  J^uremhtrg  is  a  ciiy  of  Bararia,  ninety-three  miles  norlli-wesi  (h>m  Munich.  It  is  fiot- 
ruunded  by  feudal  walls  and  turrets,  and  these  ore  inclosed  by  a  ditch  one  hundred  feet  wld« 
and  fifty  l\*et  deep,  lined  throughout  with  masonry.  Nuremberg  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
the  Refbrmatlon,  having  early  embraced  Us  doctrines.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  DresdcPy  ilie  capital  of  the  Icingdom  of  Saxony,  is  situated  on  the  Elbe,  on«  hundred 
tniles  south-east  IVom  Berlin,  and  two  himdreil  and  thirty  north-west  fh>m  Vienna.    PopuIatioA 

nofltly  Protestant.  It  has  a  great  number  of  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  and  establish- 
nents  devoted  to  education.  Dresden  and  its  environs  have  been  the  scene  of  some  of  llio 
most  important  conflicts  In  modern  warfare,  particularly  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  August,  J 813, 
when  Napoleon  defeated  the  allies  under  Its  walls.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

4.  Lutien  is  a  small  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  twelve  miles  south-west  fVom  Leipsio.  II 
would  be  unworthy  of  notice  were  it  not  that  its  enrirons  have  been  the  scene  of  two  of  th« 
most  memorable  conflicts  of  modem  times.,— the  first,  which  occurred  Nor.  ICth,  1632,  and  in 
which  the  Swedish  monarch  Gustavus  Adoiphus  fell ;  and  the  second,  which  took  place  on 
nearly  the  same  ground.  May  2d,  1813,  and  in  which  tho  French,  under  Napoleon,  defeatort  lb« 
•I1ie%  who  were  encouraged  by  tho  presence  of  the  emperor  Alexander  and  the  king  of  F  '" 
{Mof  NO.  XVII.) 
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1 1 .  Thus  terminated  the  Swedish  period  of  the  "  Thirty  years 
war  •/*  for  altho\jigh  the  Swedes  still  determined  to  support  the  Pro 
testant  cause  in  Germany,  the  animating  spirit  of  the  war  had  fled, 
and  thej  were  unable,  alone,  to  accomplish  anything  effectual.  A 
little  more  than  a  year  after  the  fall  of  Gustavus,  Wallenstein,  being 

. ,  r„„..^„   accused  of  treason  to  his  master  and  the  .Catholic  cause, 

IV.   FRENCn  ^  ^ 

PERIOD  OF    was  assassinated  by  the  command  of  tb6  emperor  Fer- 
THE  WAR.    (jiuand.     (Feb.  1634.)     AVe  come  now  to  wimt  has  been 
called  the  French  period,  embracing  the  closing  scenes  of  this  war. 

12.  The  French  minister,  Richelieu,  had  long  obscrved^with  se 
cret  satisfaction,  the  misfortunes  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  of  the 
German  empire  generally ;  and  now  he  offered  the  aid  of  France  to 
the  Swedes  and  the  German  Protestants,  with  Holland  and  the  duke 
of  Savoy  as  allies,  on  the  condition  of  extending  the  French  frontier 
over  a  portion  of  the  German  territory ;  and  thus  the  persecutor  of 
the  Huguenots  was  leagued  with  the  Protestant  powers  of  Eurojie 
against  its  Roman  Catholic  princes ; — "  a  clear  proof,"  says  a  writer 
of  French  history,  "  that  his  principles  were  politic,  not  bigoted.'* 
In  a  short  time  French  armies  were  sent  into  Italy,  Gtjrmany,  and 
the  Netherlands;  and  from  this  moment  the  provinces  along  the 
Rhine  became  the  chief  scat  of  the  war,  being  pillaged  and  devas- 
tated as  those  along  the  Oder,  Elbe,  and  "Weser,  had  been  previously. 

13.  From  the  moment  of  the  active  interference  of  France,  the 
power  of  the  German  imperialists  declined ;  and  tlie  remainder  of 
this  "  Thirty  years'  war,"  which  was  marked  by  an  unusual  degree 
of  ferocity  on  both  sides,  presents  a  continuation  of  gloomy  and  dis 
heartening  scones,  in  which  Richelieu  had  the  advantage,  not  from 
military  but  diplomatic  superiority.  Ferdinand  died  in  the  year 
1637,  without  living  to  witness  the  termination  of  the  civil  and  do- 
mestic war  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  from  the  commencement 
of  his  reign.  The  French  monarch  Louis  XIIT.,  and  his  ministixr 
Richelieu,  tlie  great  fomentors  and  leaders  of  the  war,  died  in  1642, 
after  which  the  negotiations  for  peace,  which  had  been  begun  as  earlj 
as  1636,  were  the  more  easily  concluded;  and  in  October  1648,  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia*  closed  the  sad  scene  of  the  long  and  sanguinary 

1.  JFfstphalia  ti  a  province  embracing  nil  the  northern  portion  of  the  Prussian  dominloM 
west  of  Iho  VVeaer  The  **  peace  of  Westphalia"  waa  concluded  in  1648,  at  Munster  and  Omac 
bufff,— both  then  In  Westphalia,  but  Ihe  latter  now  in  Hanover.  In  KUl  prolimtnariee  wert 
aicreed  upon  at  Hamburg:  in  16*14  actual  negotiations  woro  commenced  at  OAuabur^  betweoa 
the  arabas«:idor8  of  Austria,  the  Gennan  empire,  and  Sweden  ;  and  at  Munster  between  thorn 
of  the  emperor,  France,  Spain,  aud  olbor  powers ;  but  the  at  Ucles  adopted  in  botli  roriued  OM 
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"  Thirty  years*  war."  Peace  found  the  G^man  States  ia  a  sadlj- 
depressed  condition ;  the  scene  that  was  everywhere  presented  was  % 
wide  waste  of  ruin ;  and  two-thirds  of  the  population  had  perished, 
although  not  so  much  by  the  sword  as  by  contagion,  plague,  famine, 
and  the  other  attendant  horrors  that  follow  in  the  train  of  war. 

14.  The  chief  articles  of  the  toeaty  of  Westphalia  were,  1st,  the 
confirmation  of  the  religious  peace  of  Passau,  and  the  consequent 
astablishment  of  the  independence  of  the  Protestant  German  powers: 
8d,  the  dismemberment  of  many  of  the  German  States  for  the  purpose 
of  indemnifying  others  for  their  losses ;  and  the  sanction  of  the  com- 
plete sovereignty  of  each  of  the  German  States  within  its  own  terri- 
tory :  3d,  the  extension  of  the  eastern  limits  of  France :  4th,  the 
grant,  to  Sweden,  of  a  considerable  territory  on  the  Baltic  coast,  to* 
gether  with  a  subsidy  of  five  millions  of  dollars ;  and  5th,  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  independence  of  the  Netherlands  by  Spain,  and 
of  the  Swiss  cantons  by  the  German  empire. 

II.  English  History  : — The  English  Revolutiok. — ^While  the 
**  Thirty  years'  war"  was  progressing  on  the  continent,  leading  to  the 
final  triumph  of  religious  liberty  there,  England  was  convulsed  by 
domestic  dissensions,  which  eventually  led  to  a  civil  war,  and  Uie 
temporary  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.     On  the  death  of 
Elizabeth  in  1603,  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  the  son  of  the     knoland 
unfortunate  Mary,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,        ^i> 
with  the  title  of  James  I.     England  and  Scotland  were    ®*'^^"*^^* 
thus  united  under  one  sovereign ;  and  henceforth  the  two  countries 
received  the  common  designation  of  "  Great  Britain." 

2.  The  character  of  James,  the  first  English  monarch  of  the  Stuart 
family,  was  not  calculated  to  win  the  affections  of  his  n. 
subjects  He  was  as  arbitrary  as  his  predecessors  of  the  '^^^  ^ 
Ttidor  race ;  and,  although  excelling  in  the  learning  of  the  times,  he 
was  signally  deficient  in  all  those  noble  qualities  of  a  sovereign  which 
command  respect  and  enforce  obedience.  His  imprudence  in  sur 
rounding  himself  with  Scotch  favorites  irritated  the  English :  the 
Scotch  saw  with  no  greater  satisfaction  his  attempts  to  subject  them 
to  the  worship  of  the  English  church :  some  disappointed  Roman 
Catholics  formed  a  conspiracy,  which  was  fortunately  detected,  to 
destroy  by  gunpowder  the  king  and  assembled  parliament;  and  the 

iKMty.  Aftf  r  terms  had  b»n  seUlcd  between  the  parties  at  0«na  >urg,  the  mlnlstera  repaired 
l»  Munaler,  wliero  the  flual  treat.r  wot  concluded,  OcL  24Ui,  1(V1&    {Map  No.  XVH.) 
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puritans,  aiming  at  farther  reforms  in  the  church  and  in  the  state, 
were  committed  to  prison  for  even  petitioning  for  some  changes,  not 
in  the  least  inconsistent  with  the  established  hierarchy.  James 
strenuously  maintained  the  "  Divine  right  of  kings  ;'*  and  his  entire 
reign  was  a  continued  struggle  of  the  house  of  commons  to  restore, 
and  to  fortify,  their  own  liberties,  and  those  of  the  people. 

3.  In  1625  James  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  son  Charlen 
m.         I.,  then  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.     Had  Charles 

CHARLES  1.  lived  a  hundred  years  earlier,  or  had  not  the  reformatory 
spirit  of  the  age  introduced  great  and  important  changes  in  tho 
minds  of  men  on  the  subject  of  the  royal  prerogative  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  ho  might  have  reigned  with  great  popularity;  for 
his  stem  and  serious  deportment,  his  disinclmation  to  ail  licentious- 
ness, and  a  deep  regard  for  religion,  were  highly  suitable  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  English  people  at  this  period ;  but  it  was  the  misfortune 
of  Charles  to  be  destitute  of  that  political  prudence  which  should 
have  taught  him  to  yield  to  the  necessities  of  the  times. 

4.  The  accession  of  Charles  was  immediately  followed  by  difficul- 
ties with  his  parliament,  which  had  no  confidence  in  the  king,  and 
which  he  suddenly  dissolved,  because  it  refused  to  vote  the  supplies 
demanded  by  him,  and  showed  an  inclination  to  impeach  his  favorite 
minister  Buckingham.  The  second  parliament  proceeded  with  the 
impeachment  of  the  minister,  (1626,)  and  the  king  retaliated  by  im- 
prisoning two  members  of  the  house  on  the  charge  of  ^^  words  spoken 
by  them  in  derogation  of  his  majesty's  honor ;"  but  the  exasperation 
of  the  Commons  soon  obtained  their  release.  The  third  parliament, 
called  in  1628,  waiving  all  minor  contests,  demanded  the  king's  sano 
tion  to  a  "  Petition  of  Right,"  which  set  forth  the  rights  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  as  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Great  Charter,  and  by 
various  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm.  Charles,  after  many  evasions, 
reluctantly  signed  the  Petition ;  but  in  a  few  months  he  flagrantly 
violated  the  obligations  it  had  imposed  upon  him,  and  in  a  fit  of  in- 
dignation dissolved  parliament,  resolving  never  again  to  call  another. 
(1629—39.) 

5.  During  an  interval  of  about  ten  years,  and  until  the  assembling 
of  another  parliament,  no  opposition,  except  such  as  public  opinion 
interposed,  was  made  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  unrestrained  pre- 
rogatives of  the  king.  Monopolies  were  now  revived  to  a  ruinous 
extent,  :ind  the  benefits  of  them  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder ;  iUe 
gal  duties  were  sustained  by  servile  judges;  unljeard-of  fines  were 
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imposed ;  and  no  expedient  was  omitted  that  might  tend  to  bring 
money  into  the  royal  treasury,  and  thus  enable  the  king  to  rulo 
without  the  aid  of  parliament.  The  English  clergy,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  archbishop  Laud,  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  the  king, 
usurped,  by  degrees,  the  civil  powers  of  government ;  and  the  puri 
tans  were  so  rigorously  persecuted  that  great  numbers  of  them  sought 
an  asylum  in  America.  In  1637  the  attempts  of  Charles  to  intro- 
duce the  Episcopal  form  of  worship  into  Scotland,  drove  the  Scotch 
presbyterians  to  open  rebellion ;  and  a  covenant  to  defend  the  re- 
ligion, the  laws,  and  the  liberties  of  their  country  against 
every  danger,  was  immediately  framed  and  subscribed  '^*  ««>tch 
by  them.  The  covenanters,  having  received  arms  and 
money  from  the  French  minister  Richelieu,  marched  into  England , 
but  the  English  army  refused  to  fight  against  their  brethren,  when 
the  king,  finding  himself  beset  with  flifficulties  on  every  side,  was 
obliged  to  place  himself  at  the  discretion  of  a  fourth  parliament. 
(April  1640.)  This  parliament,  not  fully  complying  with  the  king's 
wishes,  was  abruptly  dissolved  after  a  month's  session ;  but  public 
opinion  soon  compelled  the  king  to  summon  another,  which  assembled 
in  November  of  the  same  year. 

6.  The  new  parliament,  called  the  Long  Parliament,  from  the  ex- 
traordinary length  of  its  session,  first  applied  itself  dili-  ^  ^^^ 
gently  to  the  correction  of  abuses  and  a  redress  of  griev-  long  par- 
anccs.  Future  parliaments  were  declared  to  be  triennial ;  "a**"^- 
many  of  the  recent  acts  for  taxing  the  peoplo  were  declared  illegal , 
and  monopolies  of  every  kind  were  abolished^ — the  king  yielding  to 
all  the  demands  that  were  made  upon  him.  Not  satisfied  with  these 
concessions,  the  commons  impeached  the  earl  of  Strafford,  the  king's 
first  minister,  and  favorite  general,  accusing  him  of  exercising  pow- 
ers beyond  what  the  crown  had  ever  lawfully  enjoyed,  and  of  a  sys- 
tematic hostility  to  the  fundamental  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
realm.  By  the  unconstitutional  expedient  of  a  bill  of  attainder, 
Strafford  was  declared  guilty ;  and  the  king  had  the  weakness  to  sign 
his  condemnation.  (1641.)  Archbishop  Laud  was  brought  to  trial 
and  executed  four  years  later.  The  severity  of  the  punishment  of 
Strafford,  and  the  magnanimity  displayed  by  him  on  his  trial,  have 
half  redeemed  his  forfeit-fame,  and  misled  a  generous  posterity ;  but 
he  died  justly,  although  the  means  taken  to  accomplish  his  condem* 
nation,  by  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings, established  a  precedent  dangerous  to  civil  liberty. 
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7.  With  a  sttODg  hand  parliament  now  virtually  took  possessioa 
of  the  go^erument;  it  declared  itself  indissoluble  without  its  own 
consent,  and  continued  to  encroach  on  the  prerogatiTcs  of  the  king 
until  scarcely  the  shadow  of  his  former  power  was  lefb  him.  A  re- 
bellion which  broke  out  in  Ireland  was  maliciously  charged  upon  the 
king  as  its  author ;  and  Charles,  to  refute  the  unworthy  suspicion, 
intrusted  the  management  of  Irish  affairs  to  parliament,  which  the 
latter  interpreted  into  a  transference  to  them  of  the  whole  military 
power  of  the  kingdom.  At  length  Charles,  irritated  by  a  threatening 
remonstrance  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  caused  five  members  of 
the  Commons  to  be  impeached ;  and  went  in  person  to  the  House  to 
seize  them, — a  fatal  act  of  indiscretion  which  was  declared  a  breach 
of  privilege  of  parliament,  for  which  Charles  foimd  it  necessary  to 
atone  by  a  humiliating  message. 

8.  The  difficulties  between  the  king  and  parliament,  and  their  re- 
spective supporters,  at  length  reached  such  a  crisis,  that  in  January 

1642  the  king  left  London,  attended  by  most  of  his  no- 
^^w^^  bility,  and,  repairing  to  Nottingham,*  erected  there  the 
royal  standard,  resolving  to  stake  his  claims  on  the  haz- 
ards of  war.  The  adherents  of  parliament  were  not  unprepared  for 
the  contest  On  the  side  of  the  king  were  ranged  most  of  the  no 
bility  of  the  kingdom,  together  with  the  Roman  Catholics — all  form 
ing  the  high  church  and  monarchy  party ;  while  parliament  had  on 
its  side  the  numerous  presbyterian  dissenters,  and  all  ultra  religious 
and  political  reformers ; — parliament  held  the  seaports,  the  fleet,  the 
great  cities,  the  capital,  and  the  eastern,  middle,  and  southern 
counties ;  while  the  royalists  had  the  ascendancy  in  the  north  and  west. 

9.  From  1642  until  1647  the  war  was  carried  on  with  various  suo- 
sess.  In  the  battle  of  Edghill,'  fought  in  October  1642,  nothing 
was  decided,  although  five  thousand  men  were  left  dead  on  tho 
field.     The  battle  of  Newbury,*  fought  in  the  following  year,  (Sept 

1.  I^Tottinfkam  is  a  citf  one  hundred  and  « ight  miles  nortlt-wesl  from  London.  It  was  Uie 
eliief  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  troops  of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.  during  tho  wara  of 
Ibe  Robes.  Soon  after  Charles  L  raised  his  standard  here  in  1642,  the  Inhabitants,  who  wet* 
attached  to  the  republican  cause,  compelled  him  to  al>andon  the  town  and  castle  to  the  parllA' 
mentary  forces.    {Map  No.  XV  L) 

2.  EdgkUl  is  a  small  town  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  soroaty-two  miles  north*weit  fhwi 
London.    {MapYio.XW.) 

3.  Jfewhury  is  a  town  in  Berks  county,  England,  on  the  Kennett,  a  southern  branch  of  tkJ 
Thames,  fifty-three  miles  south-west  lh>m  London.  The  vicinity  of  this  town  is  celebratad  flv 
two  battles  fought  during  tho  civil  wars  between  the  royalist  and  parliamentary  forcee,— ChariM 
L  commanding  his  aimy  in  person  on  both  occasions.  The  first  was  fbught  Sept  90Ui,  IMS  ; 
ttae  seooQd,  Oa  S7tb,  1044  \  but  neither  bad  any  decided  rasult    (.Vo^  No.  XVL) 
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5KHL,  1643))  was  equally  indecisive;  bat  it  was  attended  with  siieh 
loFS  on  both  sides  that  it  put  an  end  to  the  campaign,  by  obliging 
both  parties  to  retire  into  winter  quarters. 

10.  Both  king  and  parliament  now  began  to  look  for  assistance  to 
other  nations;  and  while  some  Irish  Roman  Catholics     ^^^  ^^^^ 
joined  the  royal  army,  the  parliament  entered  into  a     scotch 

"  Solemn  League  and  Covenant"  with  the  Scotch  people,  ^^^^^^ 
by  which  the  parties  to  it  bound  themselves  to  aid  in  the  extirpation 
of  popery  and  prelacy,  and  to  promote  the  establishment  of  a  churdi 
government  conformed  to  that  of  Scotland.  The  Scots,  rejoicing  at 
the  prospect  thus  held  out  of  extending  their  mode  of  religion  over 
England,  sent  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  at  the  beginning  of 

1 644,  to  cooperate  with  the  forces  of  parliament. 

1 1.  The  campaign  of  1644  was  unfortunate  to  the  royal  cause,  the 
Irish  forces  being  dispersed  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  the  royal- 
ists experiencing  a  severe  defeat  at  Marston  Moor,'  (2d  July,)  on 
which  occasion  fifty  thousand  British  combatants  engaged  in  mutual 
slaughter.  In  Scotland  the  royal  cause  was  for  a  time  sustamed  by 
the  marquis  of  Montrose ;  but  the  gallant  Scot  was  at  length  over- 
whelmed by  superior  numbers ;  and  in  the  following  year,  June  14th, 

1645,  the  battle  of  Naseby,*  gained  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  de- 
cided the  contest  against  the  king,  although  the  useless  obstinacy  of 
the  royalists  protracted  the  war  till  the  beginning  of  I647.i^  After 
the  defeat  at  Naseby,  the  king,  relying  on  the  faith  of  unoertain 
promises,  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  Scotch  subjects ;  but  the 
latter,  treating  him  as  a  prisoner,  delivered  him  up  to  the  commissioq- 
ers  of  parliament. 

12.  The  war  was  now  at  an  end,  but  civil  and  reli^ous  dissensions 
Taged  with  greater  fury  than  ever.  The  late  enemies  of  the  king 
were  divided  into  two  fistctions,  the  Presbyterians  and  the  IndependontSi 
the  former  having  a  majority  in  the  parliament,  and  the  latter  form- 
ing a  majority  of  the  army.  At  the  head  of  the  Inde- 
pendent party  was  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  general  of  the  ^J^^i^^]^ 
army,  and  a  man  of  talent  and  address,  who  appears  al- 

1.  Jiartton  Moor  to  a  unaU  Tillage  of  Yorkahira,  England,  aeren  mllea  weit  of  the  diy  of 
York.    (.Ms^  No.  XVI.) 

1L  J^aatby  u  a  decayed  market  town  of  England,  eleven  and  aJialf  miles  Bortb-wait  fnm 
London.  It  to  twenty-nine  miles  north-east  of  the  locality  of  the  battle  of  EdghlU.  The  battlt 
of  Naseby  was  fought  north  of  the  town,  in  the  plain  that  lepantod  Naseby  fVom  Harbovonctiu 
Mf  No.  X  VL) 

a.  ^  Some  of  the  castles  of  North  Walesi  the  last  Uiatsiirreoderad,  held  oat  tniAprU  1647*' 
fiaUam's  Ooost  Hist.    Note  p.33U 
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ready  to  have  formed  the  design  of  obtaining  supreme  power.  By 
his  orlers  the  king  was  taken  from  the  oommissioners  of  parliament, 
and  phiced  in  the  custody  of  the  army.  A  proposition  of  parliament 
to  disband  the  army  gave  Cromwell  an  opportunity  to  heighten  the 
disaffection  of  the  soldiers ;  and,  placing  himself  at  their  head,  he 
entered  London,  purged  parliament  of  the  members  obnoxious  to 
him,  and  imprisoned  all  who  disputed  his  authority. 

13.  While  parliament  was  suffering  under  the  military  domination 
of  Cromwell)  a  general  reaction  began  to  take  place  in  favor  of  the 
king.  The  Scots,  ashamed  of  the  reproach  of  having  sold  their  sever* 
eign,  now  took  up  arms  in  his  favor ;  but  Cromwell  marched  against 
them  at  the  head  of  an  inferior  force,  and  after  defeating  them, 
entered  Scotland,  the  government  of  which  he  settled  entirely  to  hifl 
satisfiiotion.  Parliament  also  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the 
king,  with  the  view  of  restoring  him  to  power ;  but  Cromwell  sur 
rounded  the  House  of  Commons  with  his  soldiers,  and  excluding  all 
but  his  own  partisans,  caused  a  vote  to  be  passed  declaring  it  treason 
in  a  king  to  levy  war  against  his  parliament  Under  the  influence 
of  Cromwell,  proposals  were  now  made  for  bringing  the  king  to  trial ; 

and  when  the  few  remaininir  members  of  the  House  of 

IX.    TRIAL       Ti  i*         1     ,1     '  ..  1  1^ 

AND  Kxxco-  Lords  refused  their  sanction  to  the  measure,  the  Com- 
HON  OF  mens  voted  that  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords  was  un- 
necessary, and  that  the  people  were  the  origin  of  all  just 
power.  The  Commons  then  named  a  court  of  justice,  composed 
mostly  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  to  try  the  king ;  and 
on  the  charge  of  having  been  the  cause  of  all  the  bloodshed  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  he  was  condemned  to  death.  He  was 
allowed  only  three  days  to  prepare  for  execution  ;  and  on  the  30th 
of  January,  1649,  the  misguided  and  unhappy  monarch  was  behead- 
ed, being,  at  the  time,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
twenty  fourth  of  his  reign. 

14.  ^^  The  execution  of  Charles  the  First,"  says  Hallam,  "  has  been 
mentioned  in  later  ages  by  a  few  with  unlimited  praise,  by  some 
with  faint  and  ambiguous  censure,  by  most  with  vehement  reproba- 
tion." Viewing  the  case  in  all  its  aspects,  we  can  find  no  justifica- 
tion for  the  deed ;  for  no  considerations  of  public  necessity  required 
it;  and  it  was,  moreover,  tlio  act  of  a  small  minority  of  parliament, 
that  had  usurped,  imder  the  protection  of  a  military  force,  a  power 
which  all  England  de  tlared  illegal  Lingard  asserts  that  "  the  men 
who  hurried  Charles  to  the  scaffold  were  a  small  faction  of  bold  and 
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ambitious  spirits,  who  had  the  address  to  guide  the  passions  and  fanati- 
cism of  tbiir  followers,  and  were  enabled,  through  them,  to  control  the 
real  sentiments  of  the  nation."  The  arbitrary  principles  of  Charles, 
which  he  had  imbibed  in  the  lessons  of  eaily  youth, — ^his  passionate 
temper,  and  want  of  sincerity,  indeed  rendered  him  unfit  for  the 
difficult  station  of  a  constitutional  king ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  ho 
was  descrying  of  esteem  for  the  correctness  of  his  moral  principles ; 
and  in  private  life  he  would  not*haYe  been  an  unamiable  man. 

15.  A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Charles,  the  monarchical  form 
of  goyemment  was  formally  abolished ;  the  House  of  ^  abou- 
Lords  fell  by  a  yote  of  the  Commons  at  the  same  time ;  tion  of 
the  mere  shadow  of  a  parliament,  known  by  the  appella-  ^'o^^chy. 
tion  of  the  Rump,  and  supported  by  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men 
under  the  controlling  influence  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  took  into  its 
hands  all  the  powers  of  government ;  and  the  former  title  of  the 
"  English  Monarchy"  gave  place  to  that  of  the  CommonioeaUh  cf 
England.  The  royalists  being  still  in  considerable  force  in  Ireland, 
Cromwell  repaired  thither  with  an  army,  and  speedily  reduced  the 
country  to  submission  *  after  which  he  marched  into  Scotland  at  the 
head  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  and,  in  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  (Sept. 
13th,  1650,)  defeated  the  royal  covenanters,  who  had  proclaimed 
Charles  II.,  son  of  the  late  king,  as  their  sovereign.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  pursued  the  Scotch  army  into  England,  and  completely 
annihilated  it  in  tke  desperate  battle  of  Worcester.*  (Sept.  13th, 
1651.) 

16.  Cromwell  had  formed  the  project  of  a  coalition  with  Holland, 
which  was  to  make  the  two  republics  one  and  indivisible :     ^,  _.„ 
but  national  antipathies  could  not  be  overcome ;  and  in-       with 
stead  of  the  proposed  coalition  there  ensued  a  fierce  and     ho^^^'^* 
Woody  war.    Under  pretence  of  providing  for  the  interests  of  commerce, 
the  British  parliament  passed  the  celebrated  navigation  act,  which 
prohibited  all  nations  from  importing  into  England,  in  their  ships, 
any  commodity  which  was  not  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  their 
own  country ; — a  blow  aimed  directly  at  the  Dutch,  who  were  the 
general  factors  and  carriers  of  Europe.     Ships  were  seized  and  re- 
prisals made ;  and  in  the  month  of  May,  1652,  the  war  broke  out  by 

1.  Worcester^  the  capital  of  Worcester  county,  England,  la  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  rirer 
Sevtra,  one  hoodred  miles  norih-west  (h>ra  London.  Worcester  Is  of  great,  but  nucertaln, 
antiquity,  and  is  one  of  the  best  built  towns  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  principally  celebrated  In 
history  for  its  gtving  name  to  the  decisive  rlctory  obtained  there  by  Cromwell  on  the  13tii 
Sept.  I I5U   {Map  No.  XVI.) 
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a  canud  encounter  of  the  Jioetile  fleets  of  the  two  nations,  in  ike 
straits  of  Dover, — the  Dutch  admiral  Van  Tromp  commanding  the 
one  squadron,  and  the  heroic  Blake  the  other.  After  five  hours* 
fighting,  the  Dutch  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  one  ship  sunk  and 
another  taken. 

17.  The  States-general  of  Holland  were  seriously  alarmed  at  tiie 
prospect  of  a  naval  war  with  England,  but  the  English  parliament 
would  listen  to  neither  reason  nor  remonstrance ;  aad  in  a  short  tinis 
the  fleets  of  the  two  nations  were  at  sea  again.  Several  actions  took 
place  with  various  success,  but  on  the  29th  of  November  a  deter* 
mined  battle  was  fought  off  the  Goodwin  sands,*  between  the  Dutch 
fleet  commanded  bj  Van  Tromp  and  De  Rujter,  and  the  English 
9|uadron  under  Blake.  Blake  was  wounded  and  defeated ;  five  £ng* 
lish  ships  were  taken,  or  destroyed ;  and  night  saved  the  fleet'from 
destruction.  After  this  victory,  Tromp,  in  bravado,  placed  a  broom 
at  his  mast  head,  t<^  intimate  that  he  would  sweep  the  English  ships 
from  the  seas. 

48.  Great  preparations  were  made  in  England  to  remove  this  dis- 
grace; and  in  the  month  of  February  following  (1653)  eighty  sail, 
under  Blake,  assisted  by  Dean  and  Monk,  met,  in  Hie  English  Chan- 
nel, the  Dutch  fleet  of  seventy-six  vessels,  commanded  b^  Van  Tromp, 
who  was  seconded  by  De  Ruyter.  Three  days  of  desperate  fighting 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Dutch,  although  Tromp  acquired  little* 
less  honor  than  his  rival,  by  the  masterly  relfeat  which  he  con- 
ducted. In  June  several  battles  were  fought;  and  in  July  occurred 
the  last  of  these  bloody  and  obstinate  conflicts  for  naval  superiority. 
Tromp  issued  forth  once  more,  determined  to  conquer  or  die,  and 
soon  met  the  enemy  commanded  by  Monk ;  but  as  he  w«s  animat- 
ing his  sailors,  with  his  sword  drawn,  he  was  shot  through  the  heart 
with  a  musket  ball.  This  ev^t  alone  decided  the  action,  and 
the  defeat  which  the  Dutch  sustained  was  the  most  decisive  <^  the 
whole  war.  Peace  was  soon  concluded  on  terms  advantageous  to 
England ;  and  Cromwell,  as  protector,  signed  the  treaty  of  pacifica- 
tion, (April  1654,)  after  having  vainly  endeavored  to  establish  a  union 
of  government,  privileges,  and  interests,  between  the  two  republics. 

19.  While,  the  war  with  Holland  was  progressing,  a  controversy 

1.  The  Ooodwin  tania  are  bmoiu  and  reiy  dangerous  aand  banka,  about  four  milea  twrn 
ttie  eaatern  coaat  of-Kent,  a  few  miles  north-east  ttom  Dorer.  They  are  believed  to  have  oaot 
formed  part  of  the  Kentish  land,  and  to  have  been  submerged  about  the  end  of  the  raign  of 
WIIlu  K.  RnAis.  The  channel  between  them  and  the  main  land  is  called -*  the  Dowm,**  a  eal» 
brated  roadstead  for  sbipa,  which  affords  excellent  anchorage.    iMtf  No.  XVI.)     ^  • 
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had  arisen  between  Cromwell  and  the  army  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Long  Parliament  on  the  other.  Each  wished  to  rule  supreme, 
but  eventually  Cromwell  forcibly  dissolved  the  parliament,  (April 
1653,)  and  soon  after  summoned  another,  composed  wholly  of  mem- 
bers of  his  own  selection.  JChe  latter,  however,  commonly  called 
Bardxm^z  parliament,  from  the  name  of  one  of  its  leading  members, 
at  once  commenced  such  a  thorough  reformation  in  every  department 
of  the  state,  as  t9  alarm  Cromwell  and  his  associates ;  and  it  was  re 
Bolved'that  these  troublesome  legislators  should  be  sent  back  to  their 
respective  parishes.  A  majority  of  the  members  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered their  jpower  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  who  put  an  end 
to  the  opposition  of  the  rest  by  turning  them  out  of  doors.  (Dec. 
12th,  1653.)  Four  days  later  a  new  scheme  of  govern-  ^^^  ^^ 
ment, 'called  <^  The  Protectorate,"  was  adopted,  by  which  FaoTscro- 
the  supreme  powers  of  state  were  vested  in  a  lord  pro-  ^^^^ 
teotor,  a  council,  and  a  parliament ;  and  Cromw«ll  was  sokmnly  in- 
stalled for  life  in  the  office  of  "  Lord  Protector  of  the  common  wealth 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland." 

20.  The  parliament  summoned  by  Cromwell  to  meet  in  September 
of  -the  following  year,  suspecting  that  the  Protector  aimed  iit  kingly 
authority,  commenced  its  session  (1654)  by  an  inquiry  into  the  right 
by  which  he  held  his  power ;  upon  which  Cromwell  plainly  informed 
the  members  that  he  would  send  them  to  their  homes  if  they  did  not 
acknowledge  the  autWrity  by  which  they  had  been  assembled.  About 
three  hundred  members  si^ed  a  paper  recognizing  Cromweirs  scheme 
of  government ;  while  the  remainder,  amounting  to  a  hundred  and 
sixty,  resolutely  refused  compliance,  and  were  excluded  from  their 
seats ;  but* although  parliament  was  in  some  degree  purged  by  the 
operation,  it  did  not  exhibit  the  subserviency  which  Cromwell  had 
hoped  to  find  in  it.  On  the  introduction  of  a  bill  declaring  the  Pro- 
tectorate hereditary  in  the  family  of  Cromwell,  a  very  large  majority 
voted  against  it.  The  spirit  which  characterized  the  remainder  of 
the  session  4i)Rrwod  Cromwell  that  he  had  not  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  nation ;  and  an  angry  dissolution,  early  in  the  following  year, 
(Feb.  K555,)  increased  the  general  discontent.  Soon  after,  a  conspiracy 
of  the  royalists  broke  out,  but  was  easily  suppressed ;  and  even  in 
the  army,  among  the  republicans  themselves,  several  officers  allowed 
their  fidelity  to  be  corrupted,  and  took  a  share  in  counsels  that  were 
intended  to  restore  the  commonwealth  to  its  original  vigor  and  puri- 
ty.    DtMng  the  same  year  (1655),  a  war  with  Spain  broke  out ;  tho 
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blaiid  of  Jamais,  in  the  ^STest  Indies,  was  conquered ;  the  toeasore* 
ships  <>f  the  Spaniards  were  captured  on  their  passage  to  Europe ; 
and  some  naval  victories  were  obtained. 

21.  In  his  civil  and  domestic  administration,  which  was  conducted 
with  ability,  but  without  any  regular  plan,  Cromwell  displayed  a 
general  regard  for  justice  and  clemency;  and  irregularities  were 
never  sanctioned,  unless  the  necessity  of  thus  sustaining  his  usurped 
authority  seemed  to  require  it.  Such  indeed  were  the  order  and 
tranquillity  which  he  preserved — such  his  skilful  management  of  pei 
sons  and  parties,  and  such,  moreover,  the  change  in  the  feelings  of 
many  of  the  Independents  themselves,  since  the  death  of  the  late 
monarch,  that  in  the  parliament  of  1656  a  motion  was  made,  and 
carried  by  a  considerable  majority,  for  investing  the  Protector  with 
the  dignity  of  king.  Although  exceedingly  desirous  to  accept  the 
proffered  honor,  he  saw  that  the  army,  composed  mostly  of  stem  aad 
inflexible  republicans,  could  never  be  reconciled  to  a  measure  that 
implied  an  open  contradiction  of  all  their  past  professions,  and  an 
abandonment  of  their  principles ;  and  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  re- 
fuse that  crown  which  had  been  solemnly  proffered  to  him  by  the 
representatives  of  the  nation. 

22.  After  this  event,  the  domestic  a&irs  of  the  country  kept 
Cromwell  in  perpetual  uneasiness.  The  royalists  renewed  their  con- 
spiracies against  him  ;  and  a  majority  in  parliament  now  opposed  all 
his  favorite  measures ;  a  mutiny  of  the  army  was  apprehended ;  and 
even  the  daughters  of  the  Protector  became  estranged  from  him.  Over- 
whelmed with  difficulties,  possessing  the  confidence  of  no  party,  hav- 
ing lost  all  composure  of  mind,  and  in  constant  dread  of  assassina- 
tion,  his  health  gradually  declined,  and  he  expired  on  the  13th  of 
September,  1658,  the  anniversary  of  his  great  victories,  and  a  da^ 
which  he  liad  always  considered  the  most  fortunate  for  him. 

23.  On  the  deaUi  of  Cromwell,  his  eldest  son,  Richard,  succeeded 
him  in  the  protectorate,  in  accordance,  as  was  supposed,  with  the 
dying  wish  of  his  father,  and  with  tlie  approbation  of  the  council 
But  Richard,  being  of  a  quiet,  unambitious  temper,  and  alarmed  at 
the  dangers  by  which  he  was  surroimded,  soon  signed  his  own  abdica- 
tion, and  retired  to  private  life.     A  state  of  anarchy  followed,  and 

wn.  RDjro-  contending  factions,  in  the  army  and  the  parliament,  (ot 

RATION  OF    a  time  filled  the  country  with  bloody  dissensions,  when 

MONAROHY.    Qeueral  Monk,  who  commanded  the  army  in  Scotland, 

marched  into  England  and  declared  in  f&vor  of  the  restosatioo  of 
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royalty.  Th  is  declaration,  freeing  the  nation  from  the  state  of  suspense 
in  which  it  had  long  been  held,  was  received  with  almost  universal 
joy :  the  House  of  Lords  hastened  to  reinstate  itself  in  its  ancient 
authority;  and  on  the  18th  of  May,  1660,  Charles  the  Second,  son 
of  the  late  king,  was  proclaimed  sovereign  of  England,  by  the  united 
fteclamations  of  the  army,  the  people,  and  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament. 

24.  The  accession  of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors 
was  at  first  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  real  liberty,  and  the  promise 
of  a  firm  and  tranquil  government,  although  no  terms  were  required 
of  him  for  the  security  of  the  people  against  his  abuse  of  their  con- 
fidence. As  he  possessed  a  handsome  person,  and  was  open  and 
affable  in  his  manners,  and  engaging  in  conversation,  the  first  im- 
pressions produced  by  him  were  favorable ;  but  he  was  soon  found 
to  be  excessively  indolent,  profiigate,  and  worthless,  and  to  entertain 
notions  as  arbitrary  as  those  which  had  distinguished  the  reign  of  his 
fiither.  The  parliament,  called  in  1661,  composed  mostly  of  men 
who  had  fought  for  royalty  and  the  church,  gave  back  to  the  crown 
its  ancient  prerogatives,  of  which  the  Long  Parliament  had  despoiled 
it— endeavored  to  enforce  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  by  com- 
pelling all  officers  of  trust  to  swear  that  they  held  resistance  to  the 
king^s  authority  to  be  in  all  cases  unlawful, — and  passed  an  act  of 
religious  uniformity,  by  which  two  thousand  Presbyterian  ministers 
were  deprived  of  their  livings,  and  the  gaols  filled  with  a  crowd  of 
dissenters.  Episcopacy  was  established  by  law;  and  the  church, 
grateful  for  the  protection  which  she  received  from  the  government, 
made  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  her  favorite  theme,  which  she 
taught  without  any  qualification,  and  followed  out  to  all  its  extreme 
consequences. 

25.  While  these  changes  were  in  progress,  the  manners  and  morals 
of  the  nation  were  sinking  into  an  excess  of  profligacy,  encouraged 
by  the  dissolute  conduct  of  the  king  in  private  life.  Under  tho 
austere  rule  of  the  puritans,  vice  and  immorality  were  sternly  re- 
pressed ;  but  when  the  check  was  withdrawn,  they  broke  forth  with 
ungovernpble  violence.  Tho  cavaliers,  as  the  partisans  of  the  late 
king  were  called,  in  general  affected  a  profligacy  of  manners,  as  their 
distinction  from  tho  fanatical  and  canting  party,  as  they  denominated 
the  puritans ;  the  prevailing  immorality  pervaded  all  ranks  and  pro- 
fessions ;  the  philosophy  and  poetry  of  the  times  pandered  to  the 
general  licentiousness ;  and  the  public  revenues  were  wasted  on  the 
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rilest  associates  of  the  king^s  debaachcrj.  Tho  coarfc  •£  Gbarles 
was  a  school  of  vice,*  in  which  the  restraints  of  decency  were  laughed 
to  scorn ;  s^  at  no  other  period  of  English  history  were  the  immo- 
ralities of  licentiousness  practiced  with  more  ostenation,  or  with  less 
disgrace. 

26.  While  Charles  was  losing  the  favor  of  all  parties  and  dasses 
by  his  neglect  of  public  business,  and  his  wasteful  profligacy,  the 
general  discontent  was  heightened  by  his  marriage  with  Catiierine,  a 
Portuguese  princess,  and  by  the  sale  of  Dunkirk*  to  France ;  but  still 
greater  clamors  arose,  when,  in  1 664,  the  king  provoked  a  war  wii^  H<^* 
land,  by  sending  out  a  squadron  which  seized  the  Dutch  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  The  House  of 
Commons  readily  voted  supplies  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigor ;  but 
such  was  the  extravagance,  dishonesty,  and  incapacity  of  those  to 
whom  Charles  had  intrusted  its  management,  that,  after  a  few  inde- 
cisive naval  battles,  it  was  found  necessary  to  abandon  all  thoughts 
of  offensive  war ;  and  even  then  the  sailors  mutinied  in  the  ports  from 
actual  hunger,  and  a  Dutch  fleet,  sailing  up  the  Thames,  burned  the 
ships  at  Chatham,*  on  the  very  day  when  the  king  was  feasting  with 
the  ladies  of  his  seraglio.  The  capital  was  threatened  wit^  the 
miseries  of  a  blockade,  and  for  the  first  time  the  roar  of  foreign  guns 
was  heard  by  the  citizens  of  London. 

27.  In  the  summer  of  1665,  while  the  ignominious  war  with  Hol- 
land was  raging,  the  plague  visited  England,  but  was  confined  prin- 
cipally to  London,  where  its  frightful  ravages  surpassed  in  horror 
anything  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  island.  But  few  recovered 
from  the  disease,  and  death  followed  within  two  or  three  days,  and 
sometimes  within  a  few  hours,  from  the  first  symptoms.  During  one 
week  in  September  more  than  ten  thousand  died ;  and  the  whole 
number  of  victims  was  more  than  a  hundred  thousand.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  fire,  such  as  had  not  been  known  in  Europe  since  the 

1.  Dunkirk,  the  most  northern  seaport  of  France,  is  situated  on  the  strait*  o(  Dorer,  In  the 
former  province  of  French  Flanders,  opposite,  and  (brty-seven  miles  east  l>om,  the  Engliih 
town  or  Dover.  Dunkirk  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanden,  tn 
960 :  in  1388  it  was  burned  by  the  English  ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  and  terenteentb  centuries  I 
alternately  belonged  to  them  and  to  the  Spaniards  and  French.  Charles  II.  sold  it  to  Loola 
KIV.  for  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  JiOuls,  aware  of  Its  importance,  lortified  it  at 
great  expense,  but  was  compelled,  by  tho  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  tc  oonseut  to  the  demoU- 
tion  of  its  fortiflcations,  and  even  to  the  slmtting  up  of  its  port.    (Map  No.  XUI.) 

2.  Chatham  is  a  celebrated  naval  and  military  depAt,  on  the  rivet  Med  way,  twenty-«i8bt 
miles  south-east  ttom  London.  It  was  anciently  called  Cetcham,  or  the  Tillage  of  cottagob 
Many  Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  this  tows  which  gives  the  tlUe  of 
eart  to  the  Pitt  family.    (Map  No.  XVI. 
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eofDflagratioQ  of  Borne  under  Nero,  laid  in  niins  two-thirds  of  the 
metropolijj,— <5onsuming  more  than  thirteen  thousand  dwellings,  and 
leaving  destitute  two  hundred  thousand  people. 

28.  After  the  war  with  Holland  had  continued  two  years,  Charles 
was  forced,  by  the  voice  of  parliament  and  the  bad  success  of  his 
arms,  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Breda,*  (July  1667,)  by  which  the 
Dutch  possessions  of  New  Netherlands,*  in  America,  were  confirmed 
to  England,  while  the  latter  surrendered  to  France  Acadia  and  Nova 
Scotia.*  In  1672,  however,  Charles  was  induced  by  the  French 
monarch,  Louis  XIV.,  to  join  him  in  another  war  against  the  Dutch. 
The  combined  armies  of  the  two  kingdoms  soon  reduced  the  republic 
to  the  brink  of  destruction ;  but  the  prince  of  Orange,*  being  pro- 
moted to  the  chief  command  of  the  Dutch  forces,  soon  roused  the 
courage  of  his  dismayed  countrymen  :  the  dykes  were  opened,  laying 
tlie  whole  country,  except  the  cities,  under  water ;  and  the  invaders 
were  forced  to  save  themselves  from  destruction  by  a  precipitate  re- 
treat. At  length,  in  1674,  Charles  was  compelled,  by  the  discon- 
tents of  his  people  and  parliament,  who  were  opposed  to  the  war,  to 
eonolude  a  separate  treaty  of  peace  with  Holland.  France  continued 
the  war,  but  Holland  was  now  aided  by  Spain  and  Sweden,  while  in  1676 
the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Orange  with  the  Lady  Mary,  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  York,  the  brother  of  Charles,  induced  England  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  republic,  and  led  to  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen* 

1.  Breda  is  a  slrongly-fortified  town  of  Holland— province  of  North  Brabant,  on  Iba  river 
Merk,  thirty  miles  north-oast  from  Antwerp.  Breda  is  a  well-built  town,  entirely  surrounded 
by  a  marsh  that  may  be  laid  under  water.  It  was  taken  (h>m  the  Spaniards  by  prince  Maurice 
lu  1500,  by  means  of  a  stratagem  suggested  by  the  master  of  a  boat  who  sometimes  supplied 
the  garrison  with  ftael.  With  singular  address  he  contrived  to  introduce  Into  the  town,  under 
ft  cargo  of  tori^  seventy  chosen  soldiers,  who,  having  attadced  the  garrisoi^in  the  night,  opeeed 
the  gates  to  their  comrades.  It  was  retaken  by  the  Spaniards  under  the  marquis  SpinoU  in 
1025,  but  was  finally  ceded  to  Holland  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648.    (Map  No.  XV.) 

S.  AVw  JfetkerUndM^  the  present  New  York,  had  been  conquered  by  the  English  In  1664| 
while  England  and  Holhmd  were  at  peace;  and  the  treaty  of  Breda  confirmed  England  In  the 
possession  of  the  country. 

3.  The  French  possessions  In  America,  embracing  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  ad- 
jacent islands,  were  at  first  called  Acadia,  A  fleet  sent  out  by  Cromwell  in  1854  soon  redooed 
Acadia,  but  it  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Breda  in  1667. 

4.  The  Ihmily  of  Orange  derive  their  title  fh>m  the  little  principality  of  Orange,  twelve  miles 
in  length  and  nine  in  breadth,  of  which  the  city  of  Orange,  a  town  of  south-eastern  France,  was 
the  cnpItaL  Orange,  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Arausio^  is  situated  on  the  small 
river  Meyne,  flvj  miles  east  of  the  Rhone,  and  twelve  miles  north  of  A^Mgnon.  From  the 
eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  c«ntnry  Orange  had  ito  own  princes.  In  1531  it  passed,  by  marriag«» 
to  Uie  count  of  Nassau.  It  continued  in  Uiis  family  till  the  death,  in  1702,  of  William  Henry  of 
Kaasau-Orange  (William  III.  of  EngUmd),  when  the  succession  became  the  subject  of  a  long 
contest;  and  it  was  not  Ull  the  peace  of  TTtrecht  in  1715  that  this  little  territory  was  finally 
teded  to  France.    (Jlfa/y  No.  XUI.) 

5.  Kime^gnen^  or  f^egen^  is  a  town  of  Holland,  province  of  Guelderiand  on  the  south  tldt 
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in  ]  378,  hy  whicli  the  Dutch  provinces  obtamed  honorable  and  ad* 
Tantagec'is  tenn& 

29.  Although  Charles  professed  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the 
Boformation)  jet  his  great  and  secret  designs  were  the  establishment 
of  papacy,  and  arbitrary  power,  in  England.  To  enable  him  to  ao 
complish  these  objects,  he  actually  received,  from  the  king  of  France, 
a  secret  pension  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  for 
which  he  stipulated,  in  return,  to  employ  the  whole  strength  of  Eng- 
land, by  land  and  sea,  in  support  of  the  claims  of  Louis  to  the  vast 
monarchy  of  Spain.  But  the  popularity  with  which  Charles  had 
commenced  his  reign  had  long  been  expended ;  there  was  a  prevail- 
ing discontent  among  the  people, — an  anxiety  for  public  liberty, 
which  was  thought  to  be  endangered,^and  a  general  hatred  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Beligion,  which  was  increased  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  king^s  brother,  and  heir  presumptive,  was  known  to  be  a 
bigoted  Eoman  Catholic;  Parliament  became  intractable,  and  suc- 
cessfully opposed  many  of  the  favorite  meastfres  of  the  king ;  and  at 
length  in  1678  a  pretended  Popish  Plot  for  the  massacre  of  the  Pro- 
testants threw  the  whole  nation  into  a  blaze.  One  Titus  Oatea,  an 
infamous  impostor,  was  the  discoverer  of  this  pretended  plot ;  and 
(n  the  midst  of  the  ferment  which  it  occasioned,  many  innocent 
Catholics  lost  their  lives.  At  a  later  period,  however,  a  regular  pro- 
ject for  raising  the  nation  in  arms  against  the  government  was  de- 
tected; and  the  leaders,  among  whom  were  Lord  Russell  and  Alger- 
non Sidney,  being  unjustly  accused  of  participation  in  the  Rye  House 
plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  kmg,  were  beheaded,  in  defiance  of 
law  and  justice.  (1683.)  From  this  time  until  his  death  Charles 
ruled  with  almpst  absolute  power,  without  the  aid  of  a  parliament. 
He  died  suddenly  in  1685.  His  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  imme- 
diately succeeded  to  the  throne,  with  the  title  of  James  II. 

30.  The  reign  of  James  was  short  and  inglorious,  distinguished 
XIV.        by  nothing  but  a  series  of  absurd  efforts  to  render  him- 

jAMiEs  II.  gelf  independent  of  parliament,  and  to  establish  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  England,  although  he  at  first  made  the 
otrongest  professions  of  a  resolution  to  maintain  the  established  gov- 
ernment, both  in  church  and  state.  It  soon  became  evident  that  a 
crisis  was  approaching,  and  that  the  great  conflict  between  the  pre- 

of  .he  Waal,  fiAy-throe  miles  sooUi^ast  from  Amstendam.  It  Is  known  la  history  ttom  tht 
tr«aty  coDc'uded  there  August  lOlh.  1673,  and  flrom  Its  capture  by  the  French  on  theSthoC 
Sept.  17M,  filer  a  sersre  action  In  which  the  allies  were  dei*eAted.    i.Va^  No.  XV. ^ 
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rogatives  of  the  orown  and  the  privileges  of  parliament  was  about 
to  be  brought  to  a  final  issue. 

31.  In  the  first  exercise  of  his  authority  James  showed  the  insin- 
cerity of  his  professions  by  levying  taxes  without  the  authority  of 
parliament :  in  violation  of  the  laws,  and  in  contempt  of  the  national 
feeling,  he  went  openly  to  mass  :  he  established  a  court  of  ecclesias- 
tical commission  with  unlimited  power  over  the  Episcopal  church  : 
he  suspended  the  penal  laws,  by  which  a  conformity  had  been  re- 
quired to  the  established  church ;  and  although  any  communication 
with  the  pope  had  been  declared  treason,  he  sent  an  embassy  to 
Borne,  and  in  return  received  a  nuncio  from  his  Holiness,  and  with 
mudi  ceremony  gave  him  a  public  and  solemn  reception  at  Windsor.* 
In  this  open  manner  the  king  attacked  the  principles  and  prejudices 
of  his  Protestant  subjects,  foolishly  confident  of  his  ability  to  rees- 
tablish the  Boman  Catholic  religion,  although  the  Boman  Catholics 
in  England  did  not  comprise,  at  this  time,  the  one-hundredth  part 
of  the  nation. 

32.  An  important  event  of  this  reign  was  the  rebellion  of  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  a  natural  son  of  Charles  II.,  who  hoped,  through  ihe 
growing  discontents  of  the  people  at  the  tyranny  of  James,  to  gain 
possession  of  the  throne ;  but  after  some  partial  successes  he  was  de- 
feated, made  prisoner,  and  beheaded.  After  the  rebellion  had  been 
suppressed,  many  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners  were  hung  by  the 
king's  officers,  without  any  form  of  trial ;  and  when,  after  some  in 
terval,  the  inhuman  Jeffries  was  sent  to  preside  in  the  courts  before 
whidi  the  prisoners  were  arraigned,  the  rigors  of  law  were  made  to 
equal,  if  not  to  exceed,  the  ravages  of  military  tyranny.  The  juries 
were  so  awed  by  the  menaces  of  the  judge  that  they  gave  their  ver- 
dict as  he  dictated,  with  precipitation  :  neither  age,  sex,  nor  station, 
was  spared ;  the  innocent  were  often  involved  with  the  guilty ;  and 
the  king  himself  applauded  the  conduct  of  Jeffries,  whom  he  after 
wards  rewarded  for  his  services  with  a  peerage,  and  invested  with  the 
dignity  of  chancellor. 

].  TVindsor  is  a  souill  town  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  twenty  miles  south-west  hom 
London.  It  Is  celeoraled  for  Wimlsor  casUe,  the  princlptil  country  seat  of  the  sovereigrns  of 
England,  and  one  of  the  most  magnificent  royal  residences  Ir  Europe.  The  castle,  placed  on 
the  summit  of  a  lofly  eminence  rising  ajbruptly  ft-om  the  river,  appears  to  have  been  founded 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  it  has  been  enlarged  or  embcllisli<)d  by  most  of  liis  snecessora. 
Ob  Uie  north  and  east  sides  of  the  castle  is  the  Little  Paiic,  a  flno  expanse  of  lawn,  oomprisiiig 
Marly  five  hundred  acres :  on  the  south  side  Is  the  Great  Park,  comprising  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  acres ;  while  near  by  Is  Windsor  forest,  a  trad  flf^i-flx  miles  in  clrcitmf^r«iir«^ 
tekl  out  by  William  the  Couqtieror  for  the  purpose  of  hunting.    {Map  No.  X  VL) 
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83.  As  the  king  cvinoed,  in  all  his  measureS)  a  settled  pnrposo  of 
inyadiDg  every  branch  of  the  constitution,  many  of  the  nobility  and 
great  men  of  the  kingdom,  foreseeing  no  peaceable  redress  of  their 
grievances,  finally  sent  an  invitation  to  William,  prince  of  Orange, 
the  stadtholder  of  the  United  Dutch  Provinces,  who  had  married  the 
king'g  eldest  daughter,  and  requested  him  to  come  over  and  aid  them 
,„  by  his  arms,  in  the  recovery  of  their  laws  and  libertiea 

XV.   EBVOLU-       J  T  J 

TioNOF  About  the  middle  of  November,  1688,  William  landed 
1688.  ^  jjj  England  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand 
men,  and  ^hs  everywhere  received  with  the  highest  favor.  James 
was  abandoned  by  the  army  and  the  people,  and  even  by  his  own 
children ;  and  in  a  moment  of  despair  he  formed  the  resolution  of 
leaving  the  kingdom,  and  soon  after  found  means  to  escape  privately 
to  France.  These  events  are  usually  denominated  "  the  Revolution 
of  1688."  ♦ 

34.  In  a  convention-parliament  which  met  soon  after  the  flight  of 
James,  it  was  declared  that  the  king's  withdrawal  was  an  abdicatioD 
of  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  was  thereby  vacant ;  and  af- 
ter a  variety  of  propositions,  a  bill  was  passed,  settling  the  crown  on 
William  and  Mary,  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange ;  the  success- 
ion to  the  princess  Anne,  the  next  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  kmg. 
and  to  her  posterity  after  that  of  the  princess  of  Orange.  To  this 
settlement  of  the  crown  a  declaration  of  rights  was  annexed,  by 
which  the  subjects  of  controversy  that  had  existed  for  many  years, 
and  particularly  during  the  last  four  reigns,  between  the  king  and 
the  people,  were  finally  determined ;  and  the  royal  prerogative  was 
more  narrowly  oiroufhscribed,  and  more  exactly  defined,  than  in  any 
former  period  of  English  history. 

35.  While  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  was  peaceably  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  English  people,  some  of  the  Highland  dans  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  testified  their  adherence  to 
the  late  king* by  taking  up  arms  in  his  favor.  The  former  gained  tha 
battle  of  Killiecrankie'  in  the  summer  of  1689;  but  the  death  of 
their  leader,  the  viscount  Dundee,  who  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
ended  all  the  hopes  of  James  in  Scotland.  In  the  meantime  Louis 
XIV.  of  France  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  fallen  monarch,  and 

1.  KiUtterankte  It  a  celebrated  pa8S,^air  a  mile  In  length,  Uirongh  the  Grampian  hills  la 
Scotliuid,  In  tht  county  of  Perth,  sixty  mil*  northwest  from  Bitinbuii;h.  fn  the  battle  of  lOBB^ 
fought  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  pass,  Maekay  commanded  the  revolutionaiy  ktcm^ 
end  t)»e  fiunoui  Graham  of  daverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee^  the  troope  of  Jamee  IL  (Jtm 
e»o.  1  V!0 
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famished  bim  with  a  fleet,  with  which,  in  the  spring  of  1689,  James 
landed  in  Ireland,  where  a  bloody  war  raged  until  the  antomn  of 
1691,  when  the  whole  country  was  again  subjected  to  the  power  of 
England.  The  course  taken  by  the  French  monarch  led  to  a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  France  in  May  1689.  The  war  thus  com* 
menced  involved,  in  its  progress,  most  of  the  continental  powers, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  united  in  a  confederacy  with  William  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  encroachments  of  Louis.  An 
tocount  X  this  war  will  be  more  properly  given  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  France,  which  country,  under  the  influoBce  of  the 
genius  and  ambition  of  Louis  XIY.,  acquires,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  a  commanding  importance  in  the  history  of 
Burope.  King  William  died  in  the  spring  of  1702,  having  retained, 
until  his  death,  the  chief  direction  of  the  afiaire  of  Holland,  under 
the  title  of  st^tholder ;  thus  presenting  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  mon 
varehj  and  a  republic  at  the  same  time  governed  by  the  same  individual. 

IIL  French  History  : — Wars  op  Louis  XIV. — 1.  During  the 
administration  of  Cardinal  Bichelieu,  (1624 — 42,)  the 
able  minister  of  the  feeble  Louis  XIII.,  France  was  tbation  of 
ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.     "  He  made,"  says  Montes-    cardinal 
queu,  '*  his  sovereign  play  the  second  part  in  the  mon- 
archy, and  the  first  in  Europe ;  he  degraded  the  king,  but  he  rendered 
the  reign  illustrious."     He  humbled  the  nobility,  the  Huguenots,  and 
the  house  of  Austria ;  but  he  also  encouraged  literature  and  the  arts, 
and  promoted  commerce,  which  had  been  ruined  by  two  centuries  of 
domestic  war.     He  freed  France  from  a  state  of  anarchy,  but  he  es- 
tablished in  its  place  a  pure  despotism.     No  minister  was  ever  more 
soecossful  in  carrying  out  his  plans  than  Bichelieu ;  but  his  successes 
f  were  bought  at  the  expense  of  every  virtue ;  and  as  a  man  he  merits 
execration.     He  died  in  December  1642,  and  Louis  survived  him  but 
a  few  months,  leaving,  as  his  successor,  his  son  Louis,  then  a  child 
of  only  six  years  of  age. 

2.  During  the  minority  of  Louis  XIY.,  Cardinal  Mazarin,  an 
Italian,  ruled  the  llligdom  as  prime  minister,  xmder  the  ^^  ua^j^ts^b 
regency  of  the  queen  mother,  Anne  of  Austria.     Under     ADMnns- 
Mazarin  was  concluded  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  which     "^^'"^^• 
terminated  the  thirty  years'  war ;  and^during  the  early  part  of  his 
administration  occurred  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde^*  in  which  the 
S  •*  War  of  Um  FVvnila^— m  called  beoaoM  ttie  flnt  ontbraak  in  Parla  ma  gwnmanoai  by 
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magistracy  of  Paris,  supported  by  the  citizens,  rose  against  the  arbi- 
trary powers  of  the  government,  and  promulgated  a  plan  for  the  ref- 
ormation of  abuses ;  but  when  the  young  nobility  affected  to  abet 
and  adopt  its  principles,  they  perverted  the  cause  of  freedom  to  their 
own  selfish  interests ;  and  the  vain  struggle  for  constitutional  liberty 
degenerated  into  the  most  ridiculous  of  rebellions. 

3.  Though  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648)  had  terminated  the 
'  Thirty  years'  war''  among  the  parties  originally  engaged  in  it,* 
yet  France  and  Spain  still  continued  the  contest  in  which  they  had 
at  first  only  a  secondary  share.  The  civil  disturbances  of  the  Fronde, 
oocurrmg  at  this  time,  greatly  favored  the  Spaniards,  who  reoovered, 
principally  on  the  borders  of  the  Low  Countries,  many  places  which 
they  had  previously  lost  to  the  French ;  and  by  means  of  the  great 
military  talents  of  Conde,  a  French  general  who  had  been  exiled 
during  the  late  troubles,  and  who  now  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  latter  hoped  to  bring  the  war  to  a  triumphant  issue. 
The  French,  however,  found  in  marshal  Turenne  a  general  who  was 
more  than  a  rival  for  Cond6  :  he  defeated  the  latter  in  the  si^  of 
Arras,*  and  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  retreat,  but  was  himself 
compelled  to  abandon  Valenciennes.'  At  this  time  Mazarin,  by 
flattering  the  passions  of  Cromwell,  induced  England  to  take  part  in 
the  contest :  six  thousand  English  joined  the  French  army  in  Flan- 
ders;* and  Dunkirk,  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  was  given  to  England, 
according  to  treaty,  as  a  reward  for  her  assistance. 

4.  But  France,  though  victorious,  was  anxious  for  peaoe,  as  the 
finances  of  the  kingdom  were  in  disorder,  and  the  death  of  Cromwell 
bad  rendered  the  alliance  with  England  of  little  benefit;   while 


troops  of  nrcblns  with  their  slingt—fronie  being  the  French  word  for  **  a  sling."    In  i 

the  Insurgents  were  first  called  frondtura^  or  **  slingers,'^— on  insinoatlon  that  their  forot  was 

trifling,  and  their  aim  merely  miscbieC 

1.  Jirras  Is  a  city  of  northern  Franco,  in  tho  former  province  of  Artols,  thirty-three  xxWm 
south-east  (h>m  Aginconrt.  Robespierre,  of  infiunoos  memory,  and  Damiens,  the  assassfai  of 
Louis  XV.,  were  natives  of  Arras. 

2.  Vatenciennfs  is  a  town  of  north-eastern  France,  on  the  Scheldt,  (skelt),  near  the  Belgian 
frontier.    (Map  Ho.  XV.) 

3.  In  K63  Charles  the  Bold  established  the  county  of  Flanders^  which  extended  tnm  the 
■trails  of  Dover  nearly  to  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt.  At  diflbrent  tiroes  Flanders  fell  under 
Aie  dominion  of  Bur'gnndy,  Spain,  &c.  Towards  the  b^inning  of  the  eighteenth  century  it 
was  divided  into  FYencti,  Austrian,  and  Dutch  Flanders.  French  Flanders  comprised  theFranA 
provinoe  of  tiiat  name.  (See  Map  No.  XIII.)  Adjoining  this  territory,  on  the  east,  was  Ai» 
t/.an  Flanders;  and  adjoining  the  latter, on  tho  east,  was  Dutch  Flanders.  Dutch  and  Austrlas 
Flamlers  art  now  comprised  in  East  anr^  West  FUnders,  the  two  north-western  proTineet  «f 
Belgium  (see  Map  Mo.  XV.,)  although  the  Dutch  portion  embraced  only  a  small  part  of  Biil 
*naiiders. 

a.  See  p.  314. 
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Spain,  engaged  in  war  with  the  Netherlands  and  Portugal,  gladly 
acceded  to  the  oflfers  of  reconciliation  with  her  most  powerful  enemj. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Bidassoa^  the  treaty,  usually  known  as  the  treaty 
of  the  Pyrenees,  was  concluded,  (Nov.  1659,)  and  the  infanta 
Maria  Theresa,  eldest  daughter  of  Philip  of  Spain,  was  given  in 
marriage  to  the  French  monarch ;  although,  to  prevent  the  possible 
union  of  two  such  powerful  kingdoms,  Louis  was  compelled  to  re- 
nounce all  claim  to  the  Spanish  crown,  either  for  himself  or  his  suc- 
cessors. By  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  Conde  was  pardoned  and 
again  received  into  favor ;  the  limits  of  France  were  extended  on  the 
English  Channel  to  Gravelines ;'  while  on  the  south-west  the  Pyrenees 
became  its  boundary,  by  the  acquisition  of  Koussillon.'  Thus  France 
assumed  almost  its  present  form ;  its  subsequent  acquisitions  being 
Franche-Comtd^  and  French  Flanders. 

5.  About  a  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees, 
Mazarin  died,  (March  1661,)  and  Louis,  summoning  his  council,  and  ex 
pressing  his  determination  to  take  the  government  wholly 
into  his  own  hands,  strictly  commanded  the  chancellor,    j^fj^'j^y 
and  secretaries  of  state,  to  sign  no  paper  but  at  his  ex- 
press bidding.     To  the  stem,  economical,  and  orderly  Colbert,  he  in- 
trusted the  management  of  the  treasury ;  and  in  a  brief  period  the 
purchase  of  Dunkirk  from  England,  the  establishment  of  numerous 
manufactures,  the  building  of  the  Louvre,*  the  Invalides,"  and  the 

1.  The  Bidaatoa^  whieh  rises  In  the  Spanish  territory,  and  fUls  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  forms, 
la  the  latter  part  of  its  course,  the  boundary  between  Franco  and  Spain.  A  short  distance 
from  its  month  it  forms  tlie  small  Isle  of  the  Pheasants,  where  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  wos 
eonelnded  In  1650.  The  Bldassoa  was  the  scene  of  important  operations  in  the  peninsular  war 
of  1813. 

S.  Oraveline*  Is  a  small  town  twelve  miles  east  flrom  Calais.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  RcmsfiUam,  a  province  of  France  before  the  French  Revolution,  was  bounded  on  the  south 
and  east  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  coimts  of  Roussillon  governed  this  dis- 
trict for  a  long  period.  The  last  count  bequeathed  it  to  Alphonso  of  Aragon  in  1178.  In  l-KQ 
It  was  ceded  to  Louis  XL  of  France,  but  in  1493  it  was  restored  to  the  kings  of  Aragon,  and  in 
1650  was  finally  surrendered  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

4.  FranchcCkmtiy  called  also  Upper  Bur' gundy^  had  Bur' gundy  Proper,  or  Lower  B;jr'- 
<undy,  on  the  south  and  west.  Besaucon  was  its  capital.  In  the  division  of  the  States  cf  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  Franehe-Comtd  fell  to  Spain ;  but  Louis  XIV.  conquered  it  in  1G74,  aad 
a  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Nlmeguen,  In  167a    (Map  No.  Xlll.) 

5.  The  palace  of  the  l^ouvrc,  one  of  the  finest  regal  structures  in  Europe,  has  not  been  the 
reaidonce  of  a  French  monarch  Hinco  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  and  is  now  converted  into  h 
national  museum  and  picture  gallery.  Tiie  pictures  are  deposited  on  (he  first  floor  of  a  splendid 
nm^  of  rooms  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  facing  the  river. 

6.  Tlie  Hotel  des  Invalidee  (in'-va-leed)  is  a  hospital  Intended  for  the  support  of  disabled 
\  and  soldiers  who  have  been  in  active  service  upwards  of  thirty  years.    It  eoven  • 

I  of  nearly  seven  acres,  and  Is  one  of  the  grandest  i  r  tlonal  Institutions  oi'  Eorope. 
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palace  of  Yersailles/  and  the  oommenoement  of  the  oanal  of  ] 
doc,'  attested  the  miracles  that  mere  economy  can  wtnrk  in  finance. 

6.  Arousing  himself  from  the  thraldom  of  Iotc  intrigues,  Louis 
now  began  to  awake  to  projects  of  ambition.  The  splendor  of  his 
court  dazzled  the  nobility :  his  personal  qualities  won  him  the  affection 
of  his  people  :  he  breathed  a  new  spirit  into  the  administration ;  and 
foreign  potentates,  like  the  proud  nobles  of  his  court,  seemed  to 
quail  before  his  power.  He  repudiated  the  stipulations  of  tho 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  groimd  that  the  dower  which  he  was 
to  receive  with  his  wife  had  not  been  paid;  and  on  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law,  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  by  which  event  the  crown  devolved 
npon  a  sickly  infant,  by  a  second  marriage,  he  laid  immediate  claim 
to  the  Spanish  Netherlands  in  right  of  his  wife, — alleging,  in  sup- 
port of  the  claim,  an  ancient  custom  of  the  province  of  Brabant,*  by 
which  females  of  a  first  marriage  were  to  inherit  in  preference  to  sons 
of  a  second.  The  French  monarch,  after  securing  the  neutrality  of 
Austria,  poured  his  legions  over  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  with  great 
rapidity  reduced  most  of  the  fortresses  as  far  as  the  Scheldt  The 
captured  towns  were  immediately  fortified  by  the  celebrated  engbeer 
Vauban,  and  garrisoned  by  the  best  troops  of  France.     (1667-8.) 

7.  These  successes  encouraged  Louis  to  turn  his  arms  towards 
another  quarter ;  and  Franohe-Comte,  a  part  of  the  old  Bur'gondjy 
but  still  retained  by  the  Spaniards,  was  conquered  before  Spain  was 
aware  of  the  danger.  (Feb.  1668.)  The  Hollanders,  alarmed  at 
the  approach  of  the  French,  became  reconciled  to  Spain ;  and  a 
Triple  Alliance  was  formed  between  Holland,  Sweden,  and  England, 
thrc^  Protestant  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  Catholic 


1.  Vertaille*  Is  nine  miles  soath-west  firom  Parts.  The  pelaoe  of  Vennlllee,  of  ] 
size  and  magnifloeooe,  has  not  been  occopled  by  the  court  rinee  1780.  It  was  mudi  out  of  re 
pair,  when  Louis  Philippe  trauaformod  it  into  what  may  be  called  a  national  museum,  intended 
to  illustrate  the  history  of  France,  and  to  exhibit  the  progress  of  the  oonntiy  In  arta,  annsi  aad 
civilization.    (Jlfa/»  No.  XIII.) 

2.  The  canal  of  LaHgtudoe^  commencing  at  Geite,  fourteen  miles  south-west  of  MontpeUsi 
and  extending  to  Toulouse  on  the  Garoraie,  a  disUnce  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  mlle% 
tlius  connects  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Brabant,  first  erected  into  a  duchy  in  the  seventh  century,  included  the  Dntdi  provliiee  «f 
North  Brabani,  and  the  Belgio  provinces  of  South  Brabant  and  Antwerp.  Having  paieeil,  by 
marriage,  into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Bur'  gundy,  it  afterwards  deaoended  to  Chartos  V 
In  the  seventeenth  century  the  republic  of  HolUnd  took  possession  of  the  northern  part,  (now 
North  Brabant,)  which  was  thenoe  called  Dutch  Brabant,  while  the  remainder  was  knawn  ai 
Jt*$triM  Brabant  Both  repeatedly  f«ll  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  but  In  1815  were  hi 
eluded  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Sinoe  the  revoluUon  of  1830  North  Brabant  bns 
been  toclnded  In  HoUend,  and  tht  other  iWTinces,  or  AMtrian  Brabant,  in  Belfiiiw.  iM$^ 
No.  XV.) 
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Spain  against  Catholio  France.  Louis  receded  before  this  menaoing 
league,  and  b/  restoring  FrancheComt^,  which  he  knew  oould  at  any 
time  easily  be  regained,  while  he  retained  most  of  his  Flemish  oou- 
quests,  concluded  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,*  (1668,)  which  mere- 
ly suspended  the  war  until  the  French  king  was  bettor  prepared  to 
carry  it  on  with  success. 

8.  The  great  object  of  Louis  was  now  revenge  against  Holland, 
the  originator  of  the  triple  alliance.  Knowing  the  profligate  halits 
cf  Charles  II.,  he  purchased  with  ready  money  the  alliance  of 
England ;  ho  also  bought  the  neutrality  of  Sweden,  and  the  neigh- 
boring princes  of  Germany,  while  in  the  meantime  he  created  a  navy 
of  a  hundred  vessels,  built  five  naval  arsenals,  and  increased  his  army 
to  a  hundred  thousand  men.  , 

9.  For  the  first  time  the  bayonet,  so  terrible  a  weapon  in  French 
hands,  was  affixed  to  the  end  of  the  musket ;  and  the  hundred  thou- 
sand soldiers  who  composed  the  French  army^  armed  as  the  French 
were,  might  well  strike  terror  into  the  rulers  of  Holland,  who  oould 
raise,  at  most,  an  army  of  only  thirty  thousand  men. 

10.  In  the  spring  of  1672  the  French  armies,  avoiding  the  Spanish 
Netl&erlands,  passed  through  the  country  betwixt  the  Mouse  and  the 
Rhine,'  crossed  the  latter  river  in  June,  and  rapidly  advanced  to 
within  a  few  leagues  of  Amsterdam,'  when  the  Dutch,  by  opening  the 
dykes,  let  in  the  sea  and  saved  the  metropolis.  But  even  Amster 
dam  meditated  submission;  one  project  of  the  inhabitants  being  to 
embark,  like  the  Athenians,  on  board  their  fleet,  sail  for  their  East 
India  settlements,  and  abandon  their  country  to  the  modem  Xerxes 
who  had  come  to  destroy  their  liberties.  While  Amsterdam  was 
secure  for  the  present  behind  its  rampart  of  waters,  and  the  French 
armies  were  wintering  triumphantly  in  the  conquered  provinces,  the 
envoys  of  the  Dutch  roused  Europe  against  the  ambition  of  Louis. 

L  Aixflik-CkApeUt  (a-lah-flhahpen  U  an  old  and  irell-balU  city  of  the  Prnaeian  Statea,  near 
the  eastern  couflues  of  Belgium,  eighty  miles  east  of  Bniaaels.  It  was  the  ravorite  reaidcnce 
of  Charlemagne,  and  for  some  time  the  capital  of  his  empire.  Two  celebrated  treaties  bavo 
bMB  eondvdod  in  this  city;  \\^  first.  May  Sd,  1668,  between  France  and  Spain;  and  the 
■eoond,  Oct.  18th,  1748,  between  the  differoni  powers  engaged  In  ttie  wars  of  the  Austrian  tuo> 
eesiion.  Here  also  was  held  th<»  celebrated  congress  of  the  allied  powers  in  1818.  {Map  No. 
XVIL) 

SL  The  Mtnut  and  the  Rhint ;  ^see  Map  No.  XV. 

%^  Jimtterdam,  a  fiunous  maritime  and  commercial  city  of  Holland,  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Y^  an  inlet  or  arm  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  Being  situated  in  a  marsh,  its  buildings  are  all  founded 
on  piteS)  driren  from  forty  to  Oily  feet  in  a  soil  consisting  of  alluvial  deposits,  peat,  day,  atul 
•and.  The  Stato-Houae,  a  magniflcent  building  of  fl-eestone,  is  erected  on  a  f  >nndation  of 
Ibirteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  flTly-nine  p'les.  Numerous  canals  divide  the  city  Into 
fibont  a  bumlred  islands.    {Map  No.  XV.) 
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Prince  William  of  Orange,  a  general  of  only  twentj-two  years  of 
age,  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Republic,  soon  buccecded  in  de- 
taching England  from  the  unnatural  alliance  which  she  had  formed 
with  her  ancient  enemy :  Spain  and  Austria,  awaking  to  their  interests, 
prepared  to  send  troops  to  aid  the  Dutch ;  and  by  1674  nearly  all 
Europe  was  leagued  against  the  French  monarch. 

1 1 .  Louis  was  now  obliged  to  abandon  Holland ;  but,  in  the  Span- 
Lh  Netherlands,  his  great  generals,  Oonde  and  Turenne,  turning 
upon  the  allied  armies,  for  a  while  kept  all  Europe  at  bay.  In  the 
following  year,  (1675,)  Turenne  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball  as  ho 
was  about  to  enter  Germany ;  and  although  Louis  created  six  new 
marshals,  the  whole  were  not  equal  to  the  one  he  had  lost.  Soon 
after,  Conde  retired,  disabled  by  age  and  infirmity ;  and  witli  tho 
loss  of  her  great  generals  the  valor  of  France,  on  tho  land,  for  a 
while  slumbered.  But  at  this  time  there  appeared  a  seaman  of 
talent  and  heroism,  named  Duquesne,  who,  being  sent  to  succor 
Messina,  which  had  revolted  against  Spain,  defeated  the  fleet  of  De 
Ruyter  in  a  terrible  naval  battle  within  sight  of  Mount  iEtna.  The 
Dutch  admiral  himself  was  among  the  slain.  In  the  second  battle, 
in  1677,  Duquesne  almost  annihilated  the  Dutch  fleet.  Under  a 
grateful  monarch  this  man  might  have  become  high  admiral  of 
France ;  but  Louis  was  growing  bigoted  with  his  years,  and  his  faith- 
ful servant  was  reproached  for  being  a  Protestant.  "  When  I  fought 
for  your  majesty,"  replied  the  blunt  sailor,  "  I  never  thought  of 
what  might  be  your  religion."  Ilis  son,  driven  into  exile  for  ad- 
hering to  the  reformed  faith,  carried  away  with  him  the  bones  of  his 
father,  determined  not  to  leave  them  in  an  ungrateful  country. 

12.  In  the  meantime  conferences  took  place  at  Nimeguen :  the 
allies  wished  peace ;  and  France  and  Holland,  the  original  parties  in 
the  war,  were  equally  exhausted.  At  length,  in  August  1678,  the 
treaty  was  signed,  Louis  retaining  most  of  his  conquests  in  the  Spanish 
Netherlands, — ^all  French  Flanders  in  fact,  as  well  as  Franche-Comte. 

pam,  from  whom  these  possessions  were  obtained,  assented  to  tho 
treaty ;  for  the  imbecile  monarch  of  that  country  knew  not  what 
towns  belonged  to  him,  nor  where  was  the  frontier  line  of  what  he 
BtiU  retained  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  "Here  may  be  seen," 
says  Voltaire,  "  how  little  do  events  correspond  to  projects.  IIol- 
land,  against  which  the  war  had  been  undertaken,  and  which  had 
nearly  perished,  lost  nothing,  nay,  even  gained  a  barrier ;  while  the 
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other  powers,  that  had  armed  to  defend  and  guarantee  her  Indcpcn 
dence,  all  lost  something." 

i  3.  The  years  which  followed  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  were  the 
most  prosperous  for  France ;  and  formed  the  zenith  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIY.  All  Europe  had  been  armed  against  him,  and  success 
had  more  or  less  crowned  all  his  enterprises.  lie  assumed  to  him- 
self tho  title  of  Great ;  and  one  of  his  dukes  even  kept  a  burning 
lamp  before  the  statue  of  the  monarch,  as  before  an  altar ;  the  least 
insult  offered  by  foreign  courts  to  his  representatives,  or  neglect  of 
etiquette,  was  sure  to  bring  down  signal  vengeance.  In  the  years 
1682  and  1683  Algiers  was  bombarded,  then  a  new  mode  of  warfare : 
in  1684  Genoa  experienced  the  same  fate  because  it  refused  to  allow 
the  French  monarch  to  establish  a  depot  within  its  territory.  Even 
the  pope  was  humbled  before  the  "  Grand  Monarch ;"  some  of  the 
German  princes  were  expelled  from  their  territeries ;  and  in  time 
of  peace  French  maurauding  parties  devastated  the  Spanish  provinces. 
Louis  increased  his  navy  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  vessels ;  and 
toward  the  end  of  his  reign  his  armies  amounted  to  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men.  But  the  greatest  glories  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  were  those  connected  with  literature  and  the  arts.  Men  of 
letters  now,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  exert  a  great  influence  on  the 
mind  of  the  French  nation ;  and  the  familiar  names  of  Moliere,  Ka* 
oine,  Boileau,  La  Fontaine,  Bossuet,  Massillon,  and  Fen^lon,  adorned 
the  age  of  Louis,  and  shed  on  the  land  the  brightness  of  their  fame. 
In  the  next  century  the  writings  of  these  men,  and  of  their  success- 
ors, determined  the  fate  of  the  great  monarchy  which  Louis  had  built 
up. 

14.  The  queen  of  France  being  dead,  towards  the  year  1685  Louis 
secretly  married  Madame  Scarron,  the  widow  of  the  celebrated 
oomio  writer,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  title  of  Madame  De  Main- 
tenon.  This  woman,  who  had  been  educated  a  Cahrinist,  and  had 
abjured  her  religion,  would  have  made  all  Protestants  do  the  same ; 
apd  it  was  chiefly  through  her  influence,  and  that  of  the  royal  con- 
fessor La  Chaise,  that  the  king,  naturally  bigoted,  became  a  bitter 
persecutor  of  his  Protestant  subjects.  In  1685  he  revoked  the  odici 
of  Nantes,  which  had  given  tolerance  to  all  religions,  forbade  all  ex- 
ercise of  the  Protestant  worship,  and  banished  from  the  kingdomi 
within  fifteen  days,  all  Protestant  ecclesiastics  who  wDuld  not  recant 
Afterwards  ho  closed  the  ports  against  the  fugitives,  sent  to  the  gal- 
yyys  those  who  attempted  to  esciipc,  and  confiscated  their  property 
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Fr&noe  lost  by  these  cruel  measures  two  hundred  thousand — some 
say  five  hundred  thousand — of  her  best  subjects ;  and  the  bigotry 
of  Louis  gave  a  greater  blow  to  the  industry  and  wealth  of  his  king- 
dom than  the  unlimited  expenses  of  his  pride  and  ambition. 

15.  The  cruelties  of  Louis  to  the  Protestants  roused  the  hearts 
of  the  Germans,  Dutch,  and  English,  against  him,  and  accelerated  a 
general  war.  In  1686  a  league  was  formed  at  Augsburg  by  all  tbc 
German  princes  to  restrain  the  encroachments  of  Louis :  MoUiucl 
joined  it, — Spain  also,  excited  by  jealousy  of  a  domineering  neighbor; 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Savoy,  were  afterwards  gained ;  and  tb« 
revolution  of  1688,  by  which  William  of  Holland  ascended  the 
throne  of  England,  placed  the  latter  country  at  the  head  of  the 
confederacy.     But  Louis  was  not  daunted  by  the   power  of  the 

,  league  :  anticipating  his  cnemiea,  he  was  first  in  the  field,  sendmg  an 
army  against  Germany  in  1688,  which  ravaged  the  Palatinate*  with 
fire  and  sword.  He  also  sent  an  army  into  Flanders,  one  into  Italy, 
and  a  third  to  check  the  Spaniards  in  Catalonia ;  while  at  the  same 
time  he  sent  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  Ireland,  to  aid  James  II.  in  re* 
covering  the  throne  of  England. 

16.  After  the  first  campaign,  in  which  Louis  profited  little,  he 
gave  the  command  of  his  armies  to  new  generals  of  approved  talent, 
and  instantly  the  fortune  of  the  war  changed.  In  1690  Savoy  wu 
overrun  by  the  French  marshal  Catinat,  and  Flanders  by  marshal 
Luxembourg:  the  combined  squadrons  of  England  and  Holland 
were  defeated  by  the  French  admiral  Tourville,  oflf  Beachy  Head;* 
and  a  descent  was  made  on  the  coast  of  England.  In  1 692  the  for- 
tress of  Namur'  was  taken  by  the  French,  in  spite  of  all  the  efibrts 
of  William  and  the  allies  to  relieve  it ;  but  during  the  progress  of  tho 
siege  the  French  were  defeated  in  a  terrible  naval  battle  off  Cape 
La  Hogue  \*  a  battle  that  decided  the  fate  of  the  Stuarts,  and  marks 
the  era  of  England's  dominion  over  the  seas. 

L  Hie  Paiatinatej  by  which  to  generally  understood  the  Lower  PalatntAte^  or  Palaiinnte  ot 
the  Rhine,  was  a  country  of  Gennany,  on  both  aidos  of  the  RhhMs  embracing  about  flxteca 
hundred  squaro  milesi  and  now  divided  amnug  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Baden,  lle«e  Danmiadl 
Nassau,  4cc  That  \mri  of  it  west  of  the  Rhine,  and  belonging  to  Bavaria,  to  still  called  **The 
Htotinate.^  fhe  Upper  Palatinate,  embracing  a  somewhat  larger  territory,  was  In  Bavaria, 
and  bordered  on  Bohemia.    Amberg  was  ito  capital.    (Mrp  No.  XVII.) 

S.  Beachy  Head  to  a  bold  promontory  on  the  soothet  \  coast  of  England,  eightAeo  mllM 
ionth-west  nrom  Uastingi.    {Map  No.  XVI.) 

3  Kamur  is  a  slrongly-fortiOcd  town  of  Belgium,  at  the  (unction  of  the  Sambro  and  UmHf 
thirty-flve  miles  south-east  fh>m  Brussels.    {Map  No.  XV.) 

4.  Cope  La  Hogne  Is  a  prominent  headtond  of  France,  on  the  English  Cbanoel,  ililciB 
miles  uonh-west  oT  (aierbouiv.    {Maf  No.  XUI.) 
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17.  The  campaigQ  of  1693  was  fortunate  for  the  French,  who 
gained  the  bloody  bittle  of  Nerwinden'  over  king  William—- defeated 
the  duke  of  Savoy  in  a  general  action  at  Marseilles — ^made  progress 
against  the  Spaniards  in  Catalonia — and  gained  some  advantages 
«t  sea.  But  after  this'  year  Louis  no  longer  yisited  his  armies  in 
person ;  and  succeeding  campaigns  became  less  fruitful  of  important 
and  decbiye  results.  France  had  been  exhausted  by  the  enormous 
•xertions  of  her  monarch,  and  all  parties  were  anxious  to  terminate 
%  war  in  which  much  blood  had  been  shed,  much  treasure  expended, 
and  no  permanent  acquisitions  made.  Oonferenoes  for  peace  com- 
menced in  1696 ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1697  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  several  powers  assembled  at  Ryswick,'  a  small  town  in  Hol- 
land. In  the  treaty,  which  was  signed  in  September,  England  gained 
only  the  recognition  of  the  monarch  of  her  choice ;  while  the  French 
king's  renunciation  of  the  Spanish  succession,  which  had  been  one 
important  object  of  the  war,  was  not  even  mentioned.  Although 
in  the  treaty  Louis  appeared  to  make  concessions,  yet  he  kept  the 
new  frontier  that  he  had  chosen  in  Flanders,  whilst  the  possession  of 
Strasburg*  extended  the  French  limits  to  the  Rhine.  Louis  had 
baffled  the  most  powerful  European  league  ;  and  although  the  com- 
merce of  the  kingdom  was  destroyed,  and  the  country  exhausted  of 
men  and  money,  while  a  dreadful  famine  was  ravaging  what  war  had 
spared,  yet  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  France  still  pre- 
served, over  surrounding  nations,  the  ascendency  that  Kichelieu  had 
planned,  and  that  Louis  XIV.  had  proudly  won. 

IV.  CoTEMPORART  HiSTORY. — 1.  Bcsidcs  Frauce,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  the  countries  connected  with  them  in  wars  and  alliances, 
^e  strictly  universal  history  of  this  period  embraces  a  range  more 
extended  than  that  of  any  previous  century.  On  the  oontineni  the 
histories  of  the  leading  powers  become  more  and  more  intermingled 

1.  J^erwinden  la  «  small  vlUuge  of  Belgliim,  about  thirty-three  miles  south-east  rh>m  Broaseiii 
SL  Rfgfoiek  is  a  small  tovn  in  the  west  of  Uolland,  two  miles  south-east  rh)m  Haguo,  and 
lUrtjMlTe  9ontli-west  fh>m  Amsterdam.  The  peace  of  Ryswlck  terminated  what  is  known  in 
AmericaB  history  as  **■  King  WilUam*s  War,^— a  war  between  the  French  and  the  English 
American  colonies,  attended  with  numerous  inroads  of  the  Indians,  who  were  in  alliance  witb 
fbeFr«ndL    (Map  If o,  XV,) 

3.  Strasiurf  is  an  ancient  fortlOed  city  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rliine,  In  the  former  proy- 
liioe  of  Alsace.  It  is  principally  noted  for  its  cathedral,  said  to  have  been  originally  fbauded 
by  do  'is,  in  504.  The  modern  building,  however,  was  begun  in  1015,  but  not  finished  till  the 
fifteenth  century,  its  spire  reaches  to  the  extraoniinary  height  of  four  hundred  and  sizty^U 
iwt  about  seren  feet  higher  than  St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  and  about  five  feet  higher  than  tht 
r<Mt  immnikl  of  <;heops.    (Mnps  Nos.  XIII.  and  XVII.) 
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the  Northern  States  are  seen  growing  in  importance,  and  beginmng 
to  take  part  in  European  politics ;  while,  ahroad,  colonies  are  planted 
that  are  soon  to  assume  the  rank  of  independent  and  powerful  nadoDS 

2.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Beformation  that  the  three  Scandi- 

navian States,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  came  into 

L  DENMARK,  .   ,        ,         n,         i  •  /.    -ni      •  t 

swKBKN,  contact  with  the  Southern  nations  of  Christendom,  nor 
^^°  until  the  commencement  of  the  "  Thurty  Years'  War,  * 
in  the  earlj  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  they 
took  any  active  part  in  the  concerns  of  their  southern  neighhort, 
when,  under  the  conduct  of  the  heroic  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Sweden 
and  her  allies  warred  so  manfully  in  the  cause  of  religious  freedom 
Under  Oustavus,  the  glory  and  power  of  Sweden  attained  their 
greatest  height;  and  although  the  successes  of  the  Swedish  arms 
continued  under  Christina,  Charles  X.,  and  Charles  XI.,  Swedish 
history  offers  little  further  that  is  interestmg  to  the  general  student 
until  the  accession  of  Charles  XII.  in  1697,  the  extraordinary 
events  of  whose  career  belong  to  the  next  century. 

3.  The  history  of  Poland,  during  most  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 

tury, is  of  less  interest  to  the  general  reader  than  that  of 
* .  Sweden,  being  filled  with  accounts  of  unimportant  do 
mestic  contentions  among  the  nobility,  and  of  foreign  wars  with 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  while  the  mass  of  the  people,  in  the 
lowest  state  of  degradation,  were  slaves,  in  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
term,  and  not  supposed  to  have  any  legal  existence.  The  greatest 
of  the  monarchs  of  Poland  was  John  Sobieski,  elected  to  the  throne 
in  1674,  the  fame  of  whose  victories  over  the  Turks  threw  a  transient 
splendor  on  the  waning  destinies  of  his  ill-fated  country.  His  first 
great  achievement  was  the  victory  of  Kotzim,'  gained,  with  a  com- 
parative y  small  force,  over  an  army  of  eighty  tliousand  MussolmoQi 
strongly  intrenched  on  the  bi\nks  of  the  Dniester,  leaving  forty  thoa- 
sand  of  the  enemy  dead  in  the  precincts  of  the  camp.  (Nov.  1673.) 
All  Europe  was  electrified  with  this  extraordinary  triumph,  the  great* 
est  that  had  been  won  for  three  centuries  over  the  infidels. 

4.  Other  victories  of  the  Polish  hero,  scarcely  leas  important,  art 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  Poland ;  but  what  has  immortalized  the 
name  of  John  Sobieski  is  the  deliv^.rance  of  Vienna*  in  1683.    A 

1.  Kotiim  is  now  an  iraportimt  fortress  of  south-wostom  Russia,  sltnaled  on  tbc  rigbt  bank 
of  the  Dniester,  in  ttie  province  ot  Bessarabia.  The  Turks  strongly  fortified  it  ii  17i8,  bat  U 
was  successively  lalcen  by  the  Russians  in  1730, 17C9,  and  1738.    {Man  No.  XVIi.) 

3.  Vienna^  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  empire,  is  on  the  southern  banic  of  tbb  DaQiibe,  tbiW 
bandred  and  inirty  miles  south-east  from  Berlin  and  eight  huo  trod  ooilos  con>w«st  I'M 
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revolt  of  the  Hungarians  from  tbe  dominion  of  Austria,  and  au  alli- 
ance formed  between  them  and  the  Turks,  had  brought  an  army  of 
tjearly  three  hundred  thousand  men  against  the  Austrian  capital, 
which  was  defended  by  its  citizens,  and  a  garrison  of  little  more 
than  eleven  thousand  men.  After  an  active  siege  of  more  than  two 
montlu,  Vienna  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Austrian  emperor,  who  had  left  his  capital  to  make  what 
defence  it  could  against  the  immense  hosts  of  Turks  that  poured 
down  upon  it,  had  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Polish  king ;  and  Sobieski 
tras  not  long  in  making  his  appearance  at  the  head  of  a  small,  but 
resolute  army  of  eighteen  thousand  veterans.  The  combined  Polish 
and  Austrian  forces,  when  all  assembled,  amounted  to  only  seventy 
thousand  men,  whom  the  Turks  outnumbered  more  than  three  to 
one ;  but  Sobieski,  whose  name  alone  was  a  terror  to  the  infidels, 
was  at  once  the  Agamemnon  and  Achilles  of  the  Christian  host. 

5.  Sunday  the  12th  of  September,  1683,  was  the  important  day 
that  was  to  decide  whether  the  Turkish  crescent  or  the  cross,  was  to 
wave  on  the  turrets  of  Vienna.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
Sobieski  had  drawn  up  his  forces  in  the  plain  fronting  the  Mussul- 
men  camp,  and  ordering  the  advance,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  "  Not  to 
us,  0  Lord,  but  to  thee  be  the  glory."  •  AVhole  bands  of  Tartar 
troops  broke  and  fled  when  they  heard  the  name  of  the  Polish  hero 
repeated  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  Ottoman  lines.  At  the 
same  moment  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  added  to  the  consternation  of 
the  superstitious  Moslems,  who  beheld  with  dread  the  crescent 
waning  in  the  heavens.  With  a  furious  charge  the  Polish  infantry 
seized  an  eminence  that  commanded  the  grand  Vizier's  position, 
when  Kara  Mustapha,  taken  by  surprise  at  this  unexpected  attack, 
fell  at  once  from  the  heights  of  confidence  to  the  depths  of  despair. 
Charge  upon  charge  was  rapidly  hurled  upon  the  already  wavermg 
Moslems,  whose  rout  soon  became  general.  In  vain  the  vizier  tried 
to  rally  the  broken  hosts.     "  Can  you  not  aid  me !"  said  he  to  the 

Cbastantinoplc  Population  aboat  three  hnndred  and  Borenty  thousand.  In  Roman  history 
Vlanna  is  known  as  Findabona,  (seo  Map  No.  VIII.,)  and  Is  remarkable  as  being  the  place 
when  Marcus  Aurellus  died.  Aner  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  margroYes  or  dukes  held  Vienna 
till  tbe  middle  of  tbi*  thirteenth  century,  soon  after  which  It  came  Into  the  possession  of  the 
house  of  Hapsbung.  In  1484  it  was  taken  by  tlie  Hungarians,  whose  king,  MaUhias,  made  It 
the  seal  of  his  court  Since  the  time  of  Mnxlmilian  it  has  been  llie  usual  residence  of  lb© 
•Kh-dukes  of  Austria,  and  the  emperors  of  Germany.  About  two  miles  from  the  city  is 
Schfin-brtmn,  Uie  favorite  summer  residence  of  the  emperor.  It  was  twice  occupied  by  Nnpo- 
leoti:  «he  treaty  of  SchSnbrunn  was  signed  in  it  in  1808,  and  here  the  duke  of  Relchstadt,  sob 
of  Napoleon,  died  1  \  1832.    (Map  No.  a  VII.) 
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eham  of  the  Tartars,  who  parsed  hira  among  the  fagitivea  ^  I  knov 
the  king  of  Poland,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  I  tell  you,  that  witl'*  snob 
an  enemy  we  have  no  safety  but  in  flight  Look  at  the  sky ;  see  if 
God  is  not  against  ns." 

6.  So  sudden  and  general  was  the  panio  among  the  Turks,  that  at 
six  o'clock  Sobieski  entered  the  camp  where  a  himdred  and  twenty 
thousand  tents  were  still  found  standing ;  the  innumerable  multitude 
of  the  Orientals  had  disappeared ;  but  their  spoils,  their  horses, 
their  camels,  their  splendor,  loaded  the  ground.  The  cause  of  Chris 
tianity — of  civilization — had  prevailed ;  the  wave  of  Mussulnm 
power  had  retired,  never  to  return.  But  Sobieski  received  little 
thanks  from  a  jealous  monarch  for  rescuing  him  and  his  country 
from  irretrievable  ruin ;  and  Poland — unhappy  Poland  !  l»d  saveJ 
a  serpent  from  death,  which  afterward  turned  and  stung  her  for  the 
kindness.  Sobieski  died  in  1696,  in  the  midst  of  the  ruin  that  WM 
fast  overwhelming  his  country  through  the  dissensions  and  clamors 
of  a  turbulent  nobility,  and  just  in  time  to  save  his  withered  laurels 
from  being  torn  from  his  brow  by  the  rude  hand  of  rebellion.  With 
him  the  greatness  of  his  native  land  may  be  said  to  have  ended. 

7.  Russia^  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 

immersed  in  extreme  ignorance  and  barbarism ;  and  al* 
though  a  glimmering  of  light  dawned  upon  her  during 
the  reign  of  Alexis,  who  died  in  1677,  yet  the  great  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Russia  is  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  whose  genius  first 
opened  to  its  people  the  advantages  of  civilization.  In  1689,  thb 
prince,  then  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  became  sole  monarch  of 
Russia.  The  vigorous  development  of  his  mind  was  a  subject  of 
universal  wonder  and  admiration.  Full  of  energy  and  activity,  he 
found  nothing  too  arduous  to  be  attempted,  and  he  commenced  tt 
once  the  vast  project  of  changing  the  whole  system  of  the  govern 
ment,  and  of  reforming  the  manners  of  the  people.  His  first  ezer 
tions  were  directed  to  the  remodelling  and  disciplining  of  the  army 
and  the  improvement  of  his  resources ;  and  from  the  model  of  a  smaA 
yacht  on  the  river  which  runs  through  Moscow,  he  oonstructed  the 
first  Russian  navy.  In  1694  he  took  from  the  Turks  the  advan 
tageous  port  of  Azof,*  which  opened  to  his  subjects  the  commeroe  oi 

L  Th«  tea  9f  Aiof^  Uie  Valtu  MMftis  of  the aneleota,  commtinicates by  U>e  iuiiTOWitnH«( 
Yenicule,  (an.  Ofmaurum  Botponu^)  with  Uie  norlh-western  angle  of  Uic  Black  Sea.  H* 
foH  of  Azof  it  at  Um  m>ath  of  tbe  Don,  at  the  norlh-eaateni  extremity  of  the  lea  ol  AnC 
The  town,  anciently  called  Taaaw,  ai  i,  In  the  middle  agea,  Tana,  onoo  \t^  ao  extemin  ^*^ 
bu:  Is  now  Hut  (klling  into  decny. 
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tiie  Black  Sea.  This  aoqaisition  enlarged  his  yiews,  and  he  com 
menced  a  system  of  internal  improvements,  which  had  for  its  ob- 
ject, by  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Dwina,'  the  Volga,'  and  the 
Don,  to  open  a  water  commnnication  between  the  Baltic,  Black,  and 
Caspian  Seas.  A  few  years  later  he  laid,  near  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  the  foundations  of  St.  Petersburg,'  a  city  which  ho 
designed  to  be  the  emporium  of  Northern  commerce  and  the  capital 
of  hb  dominions. 

8.  Being  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  natives  of  Western 
Europe  over  his  own  barbarous  subjects,  in  1697  he  sent  out  to  Italy, 
Holland,  and  (Jermany,  two  or  three  hundred  young  men,  to  learn 
die  arts  of  those  countries,  particularly  ship-building  and  navigation ; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  himself  left  his  dominions,  as  a  privato 
individual,  to  procure  knowledge  by  his  own  observation  and  experi- 
ence. He  visited  Amsterdam,  where  he  entered  himself  as  a  com* 
mon  carpenter  in  one  of  the  principal  dockyards,  laboring  and  liv- 
ing like  the  other  workmen,  and  demanding  the  same  pay ;  he  also 
went  to  England,  where  he  examined  the  principal  naval  arsenals;  and 
after  a  year's  absence  returned  home,  greatly  improved  in  mechanical 
science,  and  accompanied  by  numerous  artisans  whom  he  had  engaged 
to  aid  him  in  the  great  design  of  instructing  his  subjects  in  the  arts 
of  more  civilized  nations.  The  chief  political  acts  of  the  reign  of 
this  truly  great  man  belong  to  the  history  of  the  next  century. 

9.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Twrhey^  durmg  the  reign  of  Solyman 
the  Magnificent,  the  cotemporary  of  the  emperor  Charles 

y.,  had  become  the  most  powerful  empire  in  the  world, 
reaching  from  the  confines  of  Austria  on  the  west,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  on  the  east,  and  extending  over  Egypt  on  the 
south.  Other  able  princes,  who  succeeded  Solyman,  with  Mussul- 
man pride  held  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  scorn,  and  the  Ottoman 
arms  continued  to  maintain  their  ascendency  over  those  of  Ohristen- 
dom  until  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when,  in  1683, 
the  famous  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  totally  defeated  the  army  em- 

L  Tbe  Dwina  here  mei  tioned  rises  near  the  •ources  of  the  Volga,  and  empties  into  thf^Onlf 
of  Riga,  in  tbe  Baltic,  ninu  miles  below  Riga.  Another  rlyer  of  the  same  name  falls  into  tho 
While  Soo,  thirty-Ore  miles  below  ArcbangeL 

3.  The  Volf  ttj  or  fVo/gra,  the  largest  river  of  Europe,  has  its  sources  in  centra]  RussU,  and 
to  moQlh  in  the  Oasplan  Sc-a.  It  is  the  great  artery  of  Russia,  and  tbe  grand  route  of  the  In* 
jernal  tnilllo  of  that  empire ;  but  it  is  said  Uiat  its  waters  are  decreasing  in  depth,  and  thai 
•aadbanlra  are  becoming  serious  obstacles  to  its  navigation. 

8.  8t.  Peterakurgy  the  modem  eapttal  of  Russia,  and  one  of  the  laigest  and  finest  dties  of 
Eniope,  is  slioated  at  the  month  of  tbe  river  Neva,  at  its  eotimnoe  into  the  Grtf  cf  r 
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ployed  in  the  niege  of  Vienna.  This  event  marks  the  era  of  Um 
decline  of  the  Ottoman  power.  A  powerful  league  formed  between 
Austria,  Russia,  Poland,  and  Venice,  followed  upon  the  defeat  of 
the  Ottoman  forces  at  Vienna,  and  in  1687  the  Turks  were  finally 
driven  out  of  Hungary,  and  dispossessed  of  the  greater  portion  of 
Southern  Greece.  In  1697,  while  this  war  continued,  they  sustained 
a  total  defeat  by  the  famous  Prince  Eugene,  in  the  battle  of  Zenta,* 
in  which  they  lost  thirty  thousand  men.  The  treaty  of  Carlowitx' 
in  1699,  completed  the  humiliation  of  the  Porte  ;«^  Transylvania,' 
Sclavonia,*  and  Hungary,  being  preserved  to  the  emperor  of  Austria; 
Podolia,*  with  other  portions  of  the  Ukraine,"  remaining  in  the  pos- 
session of  Poland,  while  Kussia  retained  her  conquests  on  the  Blark 
Sea.     Morea,  or  Southern  Greece,  was  ceded  to  Venice. 

10.  The  political  history  of  Italy ^  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
is  of  trifling  importance,  but  the  social  condition  of  its 
people  merits  a  passing  notice.     The  Eeformation  had 
destroyed  the  political  influence  of  the  pope,  who  was  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  a  petty  sovereign  over  the  small  territory  embraced  in  the 
.  '*  States  of  the  Church ;"  while  Spain,  mistress  of  the  fairest  prov- 
inces of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  of  its  two  large  and  beautiful 
islands,  inflicted  upon  the  country  numerous  evils  which  made  the 
people  at  once  poor  and  miserable.     The  efiects  of  Spanish  rule  are 
faithfully  characterized  by  a  Milanese  writer,  who  forcibly  depicts 
the  wretchedness  of  the  fertile  and  once  populous  valley  of  Lorn* 
bardy.     "  The  Spaniards,"  he  remarks,  "  possessed  central  Lombardy 
for  a  hundred  and  seventy-two  years.     They  found  in  its  chief  city 

1.  Zenta  ft  a  tmall  town  of  Southern  Tltingary,  on  tho  Theiss,  a  northern  branch  of  the  Dan- 
nbe,  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  loutb-east  flrom  Vienna.  (In  history  the  name  of  tbb  lotn 
Is  variously  spelled  Zento,  ZeiiUia,  Zeuta,  and  Zout^)    (JVap  No.  X  Vll.) 

8.  Cartowitt  Is  a  town  of  Austrian  Sclavonia,  on  tho  southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  sboal 
flAymUes  south  of  Zenta.    {Map  Vo.  XVll.) 

3.  Transfivania  is  the  most  eastern  province  of  the  Austrian  empire,  lyin?  cast  of  Uungar;« 
and  north  of  the  Turkish  province  of  Wnlluchia.  It  is  divided  principally  among  three  dt^ 
tlnei  rBccs,~lhe  Magyar,  the  Sxeklor  or  Sicull,  and  the  Saxon.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

4.  SrXavonidf  a  province  of  the  Austrian  empire,  luually  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  Hoi 
gary,  has  Hungary  on  the  north,  and  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Servia  on  the  soulhi 
{Map  No.  XVII.) 

5.  PodoHoy  now  a  province  of  south-western  Russia,  lies  along  tho  eastern  bank  of  the 
Dniester.  It  was  long  governed  by  its  own  princes ;  but,  in  15C9,  it  was  united  to  PuIaii<L  U 
has  belonged  to  Russia  since  1793.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

6.  The  Vrkaine^  (a  word  signifying  "  the  froulier^^)  was  an  extensive  country  In  the  »oth 
eastern  part  of  Russian  Poland,  now  rorniiiig  llic  Russian  provinces  of  Pixtoiio,  Kiev,  Chaxkov, 
and  Poltava.    Kiev,  on  the  Dnieper,  was  Uio  chief  U>wn.    {Map  No.  XVll.) 

a.  Por<« -the  Ottoman  court,  so  called  flnom  the  gate  of  the  sultan*S  palace  where  Jostiee  ll 
■dminlrtwM ;  as  the  Sublime  VtU.    L.  poria,  Fr.  pm^  ** adoor  or  gate.** 
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tiiree  bandied  chousand  souls  :  they  left  in  it  scarcely  a  third  of  that 
number.  Tbey  found  in  it  seventy  woollen  manufactories :  tbey  leffc 
in  it  no  more  than  five.  They  found  agriculture  skilful  and  fLour- 
ishmg :  before  the  province  was  wrested  from  them  they  had  passed 
laws  which  made  emigration  a  capital  crime."  The  Spanish  gov- 
ernors of  the  provinces  looked  upon  the  conquered  countries  as  es- 
tates calculated  to  fill  their  own  and  the  royal  coffers ;  and  not  only 
was  the  nation  drained  of  its  treasure,  but  of  its  blood  also.  The 
flower  of  the  people,  draughted  by  thousands  into  the  Spanish 
armies,  perished  in  the  wars  of  France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands. 

11.  But  numerous  as  were  the  evils  which  flowed  from  the  admin- 
istrative oppression  of  the  Spaniards,  they  were  light  when  compared 
with  ^he  fearful  corruption  in  morals  that  pervaded  the  whole  system 
of  society.  An  insidious  licentiousness,  under  the  garb  of  gallantry, 
Lad  been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  while  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
kindled  into  frenzy  by  Castilian  fancies  about  knightly  honor,  but  no 
longer  ennobled  by  personal  courage,  or  manly  self-respect,  made 
Italy,  for  many  generations,  infamous  as  the  soene  of  poisonings  and 
assassinations.  Risings  and  revolutions  of  the  people  were  frequent ; 
during  nearly  the  whole  period  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  coasts 
were  continually  infested  by  Turkish  and  Algerine  corsairs;  the 
fields  were  ravaged ;  houses,  villages,  and  whole  towns  were  burned ; 
and  thousands  were  carried  away  into  slavery ;  while,  in  the  interior, 
robbers  were  scarcely  less  destructive,  large  troops  of  whom  plun- 
dered, or  exacted  ransoms,  and  more  than  once  resisted  successfully 
battalions  of  regular  soldiers.  Such  is  the  mournful  picture  pre- 
sented by  Italy,  the  land  of  llomau  greatness  and  renown,  during 
^e  seventeenth  century. 

12.  The  principal  events,   to   which  we   have  not  already  al- 
luded, that  mark   the   history  of  the  Spanish  ponin-         ^ 
Bula  during  the  seventeenth  century,  are  the  expulsion     Spanish 
of  the   Moors,  the  revolt  of  Portugal,   and   the   ac-   ^"^^^^^ 
knowledgment  of  the   independence  of    Holland.     Twice  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  Moors,  or  Moriscos,  had  risen  against 
their  Christian  masters ;    they  had  been  dispersed,  from  Granada, 
among  the  other  Spanish  provinces,  and  compelled,  against  their 
will,   to   receive   Christian  baptism.      Tranquillity  could  scarcely 
be  hoped  from  so  arbitrary  a  measure ;  and  the  Moriscos,  thirsting 
for  revenge,  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  African  princes, 
whom  they  urged  to  invade  the  peninsula,  promising  to  rise  on  the 
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ilrot  signal.  This  ciremnstance  becoming  known,  the  expulsion  of  the 
whole  body  was  decreed,  and  the  cniel  mandate  was  carried  into 
execution,  although  not  without  open  resistance  in  several  of  the 
provinces.  (1610.)  In  all,  no  fewer  than  six  hundred  thousand  of 
the  most  ingenious  and  industrious  portion  of  the  community  were 
forcibly  driven  from  their  homes,  while  large  numbers,  by  making  a 
profession  of  Christianity,  were  permitted  to  remain.  Thb  was  a 
blow  no  less  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  Spain,  than  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes  was  to  a  sister  kingdom. 

13.  Portugal  had  been  united  to  Spain  in  1580,  partly  by  con* 
quest,  and  partly  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  a  portion  of  its 
nobility ;  but  the  union  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  the 
former  country.  Finding  themselves  ground  to  the  dust  by  intoler- 
able taxes  and  forced  loans,  their  complaints  disregarded,  their  per- 
sons insulted,  and  their  prosperity  at  an  end,  in  1640  they  organized  a 
general  revolt,  and  the  sway  of  Spain  over  Portugal  was  forever  broken, 
by  the  election,  to  the  throne,  of  the  duke  of  Braganza,*  with  the  title 
of  John  lY.  To  complete  the  himiiliation  of  Spain,  eight  years  later, 
in  the  treaty  of  Munster,'  she  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
dependence of  Holland,  after  having  maintained  against  her  a  warfkre 
of  eighty  years'  duration,  only  interrupted  by  a  brief  truce  of  twelve 
years  from  1609  to  1621 ;  and  even  during  this  period,  hostilities 
did  not  cease  in  the  Indies.  The  disasters  that  were  befalling  Ro- 
man Catholic  Spain  were  fast  overwhelming  that  proud  monarchj 
with  disgrace  and  ruin,  while  the  new  Republic  of  Holland  was 
taking  its  place,  as  a  free  and  independent  State,  among  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  Europe.     The  treaty  of  Westphalia,  siguod  ^e 

I  same  year,  1648,  secured  to  Holland  internal  tranquillity,  by  recon- 

ciling the  conflicting  interests  of  her  own  people,  and  guaranteeing 
i  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, — one  of  the  noble  aina 

I  and  results  of  Christian  civilization. 

14.  The  history  of  the  Asiatic  nations  in  the  sevente^th  c*entarj, 
^^^^        merits  but  little  notioe.     During  this  period  a  series  ol 

A8IAT10     imbecile  tyrants  ruled  over  Persia.     Their  reigns  were 
I  NATIONS,     geneyaiiy  peaceful,  but  the  higher  classes  were  enervated 

I  ].  Braganta  U  a  town  at  the  nortb-eastera  extremity  of  Portugal.    In  1443  it  was  erected 

Into  a  dacby,  and  In  16401,  John,  eighth  duke  of  Braganza,  ascended  the  Pcftugueie  throne 

I  vnder  the  title  of  John  IV.    His  descendants  continue  to  ei^y  the  crown  of  Portugal,  sad 

hare  also  acquired  that  of  Brazil.  The  town  and  surrounding  district  of  Braganza  still  bdoof 
to  the  king  of  Portugal  as  the  duke  of  Braganza.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

S.  MuiuUr^  a  town  of  Westphalia,  Is  ninety-dre  miles  north-east  (h>m  Aiz-Ia-chapeDe.  Thi 
toMfy  of  iluDSter  was  apart  of  that  of  Westphalia.  See  We  iphalia,  p.  360.  (Jlf^NaXVIU 
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by  luxury,  and  tho  martial  spirit  of  the  people  suffered  so  much 
from  inaction,  that  early  in  the  following  century  tho  Affghans,  a 
warlike  people  on  the  confines  of  India,  invaded  the  kingdom,  and 
placed  the  royal  diadem  on  the  head  of  their  chief  Mahmoud.  In 
1644  an  important  revolution  was  terminated  in  China,  by  which  the 
Manchoos,  a  race  sprung  from  the  expelled  Mongols  and  the  eastern 
Taitars,  established  themselves  firmly  in  the  empire,  after  a  war  of 
twenty-seven  years'  duration.  Happily  for  the  country,  Shunchy, 
the  first  emperor  of  the  Manchoo-Tartar  dynasty,  showed  himself  a 
generous  and  enlightened  monarch ;  and  his  son  and  successor 
Kang-hy,  who  had  the  singular  fortune  to  reign  sixty  years,  was  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  sovereigns  that  ever  ruled  the  country, — the 
Chinese  historians  ascribing  to  him  almost  every  virtue  that  can 
adorn  a  throne. 

15.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  great  Mogul 
empire  of  Asia,  having  northern  Hindostan  for  the  seat  of  its  central 
power,  and  the  Persian  dominions  for  its  western  limits,  gradually 
declined  in  greatness  until,  in  1659,  the  famous  Aurungzebe  succeed- 
ed to  the  throne,  by  the  imprisonment  of  his  father.  Under  this 
prince,  who  ruled  with  the  most  tyrannical  cruelty,  establishing  Mo- 
hammedanism throughout  his  dominions  by  a  rigorous  persecution 
of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  destruction  of  their  temples,  the  Mogul  em- 
pire was  extended  and  consolidated;  but  on  his  death,  in  1707,  it 
experienced  a  rapid  decline,  and  was  soon  broken  into  fragments. 

16.  The  seventeenth  century  marks  the  era  of  the  establishment 
of  the  principal  Dutch,  Spanish,  French,  and  English   ^^^  ^^^^ 
colonies  in  the  New  World,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  kial  bstab- 
and  Africa.     Near  the  close  of  the  preceding  century  the   ^»»™'^'f™* 
Dutch  had  founded  the  colony  of  Surmam*  in  South  America,  ano 
m  1607  they  gained  a  footing  in  the  East  Indies  by  capturing,  from 
the  Portuguese,  the  Moluccas'  or  Spice  Islands,  which  they  continued 
t)  h)ld  against  all  competitors.     A  few  years  later  they  founded 
Kew  Amsterdam,  now  New  York.     In  1619  they  founded  Batavia, 

1,  Smrinam,  or  Dutch  Guiana,  U  on  the  north-eaatern  coast  of  South  America,  harlng  Freneb 
Cuiana  on  the  east,  and  English  Goiona  on  the  west. 

8.  The  Moluccas^  of  which  Amboyna  is  the  principal,  are  a  cluster  of  small  islands  ncrtl- 
Of  Australia  or  New  HollAnd,  aivl  between  Celebes  and  New  Guinea.  They  are  distinguished 
chiefly  for  the  production  of  spi<.ea,  particulariy  nutmegs  and  cloves.  When  in  1511  the  Poiw 
Cngnese  discovered  these  Mands,  the  Arabians  were  already  settled  there.  The  Portuguese  had 
abnoet  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  spice  trade  till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century^ 
when  the  Dut<h  took  be  Ldands  fVom  them.  Since  1706  the  Moluccas  have  been  twic«  ooii* 
%iicred  by  the  English,  but  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1815  they  were  restored  to  the  Dutch. 

8* 
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in  tLe  ifiland  of  Java; — ^about  tlie  same  time  they  wrested  ilk?  Ji^ 
anese  trade  from  the  Portugaese.  In  1650  they  seized  and  colonized 
thu  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  had  previously  been  claimed  by  the 
English,  and  six  years  later  they  expelled  the  Portugaese  from  the 
island  of  Ceylon/  The  Dutch  adopted,  in  their  colonial  regulations, 
a  more  exclusive  system  of  policy  than  other  nations ;  and  this,  to- 
gether with  their  harsh  treatment  of  the  natives,  was  the  principal 
Aause  of  the  final  ruin  of  their  empire  in  the  Indies. 

17  The  numerous  colonies  founded  by  Spain  in  the  New  World 
daring  the  pre\'ious  century  had  now  become  consolidated  into  ODe 
vast  empire,  embracing  most  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  to- 
gether with  the  extensive  realms  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  over  which 
the  Spanish  monarch  ruled  with  the  most  absolute  despotism.  The 
immense  wealth  derived  from  these  possessions  excited  the  envy  and 
cupidity  of  all  Europe ;  and  frequently,  during  the  wars  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  the  Spanish  fleets,  laden  with  the  gold  and  silver 
of  the  Now  World,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  French,  or 
English  cruisers ;  while  bands  of  pirates,  or  Buccaneers,  who  had 
their  coverts  among  the  small  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  often 
plundered  the  coasts,  and  roamed  at  will,  the  t<irror  of  the  Spanish 


18.  The  materials  for  a  history  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the 
New  World,  during  nearly  three  centuries,  are  exceedingly  meagre 
and  uninteresting,  treating  of  little  but  the  same  imvarying  rule  of 
arbitrary  and  avaricious  viceroys  or  governors,  of  commercial  re- 
strictions the  most  odious  and  oppressive,  and  of  the  miseries  of  an 
aboriginal  population,  the  most  abject  that  could  possibly  be  conceived. 

19  The  French  colonization,  in  the  New  World,  during  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  embraces  only  the  founding  of  Quebec,  and  a  few 
other  feeble  settlements  in  the  Canadas ;  and,  at  the  very  close  of 
the  century,  the  landing  of  two  hundred  emigrants,  and  the  erection 
of  a  rude  fort,  in  Lower  Louisiana.  Nor  was  anything  importac 
accomplished  by  the  French,  during  this  period,  in  the  newly  discov- 
ered regions  of  the  Old  World.  About  the  middle  of  the  century 
they  attempted  to  make  Madagascar'  one  of  their  colonics,  a  scheme 

L  C^iflon  is  a  large  island  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  near  the  southern  extremUy  of  UiQ> 
dostan.  The  cinnamon  tree,  which  was  found  only  in  Ceylon  and  Cochln-Chlna,  is  it*  mosl 
raluable  production.  Extensive  mins  or  cities,  canals,  aqueducts,  bridges,  temples,  &e^sho« 
that  Ceylon  was,  at  a  remote  period,  a  rich,  populous,  and  comparatirely  drilized  ccNialry. 
Ailer  Holland  had  been  erected  into  the  Batavian  republic  in  IT95,  the  English  took  poateHtoi 
<^  Ceylon,  and  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1803,  it  was  formally  ceded  to  Ibem. 

i.  MudofoMcar  is  a  large  Isiand  off  the  easteru  coast  of  South  Aflrieia  trwn.  wbidi  it  la  sepftp 
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which  proved  futllo  on  account  of  tho  extreme  unhealthiness  of  the 
island/  In  1672  tho  French  purchased  the  town  of  Pondicherry/ 
in  Hindoscan,  from  its  native  sovereign,  and  established  there  a 
colony  with  every  reasonable  prospect  of  success;  but  the  place  was 
several  times  taken  from  them  by  the  Dutch  and  the  English,  imtil^ 
finally,  it  was  restored  at  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1815,  and  is  now  the 
principal  French  settlement  on  the  Asiatic  continent 

2C.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  English  began  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  commerce  of  the  East  Indies ;  and  in  the  year 
1 600  a  company  of  London  merchants,  known  as  the  London  East  India 
Company,  obtained  a  charter  from  queen  Elizabeth,  giving  to  them  the 
exclusive  right  of  tradmg  with  those  distant  countries.  During  the 
seTontoenth  century  the  London  company  made  little  progress  in  ef- 
fecting settlements  in  the  Indies ;  and  at  the  close  of  that  period,  a 
email  part  of  the  island  of  Java,'  Fort  St  George  at  Madras,*  the 
island  of  Bombay,*  and  Fort  William  erected  at  Calcutta*  in  1699, 

rated  by  Mozombtqae  Chounel.  Soon  after  tlio  peace  of  1815  the  French  formed  several  Bmall 
colonfee  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Island ;  and  from  1818  to  1825  the  English  missionaries  had 
flome  succew  in  converting  the  natives ;  but  since  the  latter  period  the  missionaries  have  been 
forbidden  to  approach  the  island,  and  Madagascar  may  now  be  reckoned  among  the  barbarous 
countries  of  eastern  Africa. 

1.  PtMdieherrjf  Is  a  town  of  Flindostan,  on  the  south-eastern  coast,  eighty  mUee  south-wesi 
from  Madras.  Population  about  flfly-flve  thousand.  The  French  possessions  In  India,  com- 
prising Pondicherry,  Chandemagore,  Karical  in  the  Carnatic,  Mah6  In  Malibar,  and  Vanaon  in 
Orlasa,  with  the  territory  attached  to  each,  have  a  total  population  of  about  one  hundred  anJ 
fixiy-alx  thc>u8and,  of  wliom  one  thousand  are  whites. 

3.  Jaoa  is  a  large  island  of  the  Asiatic  nrchipclitgo,  south  of  Borneo,  belonging  principally  to 
the  Dutch,  and  the  centre,  us  well  a^  the  most  vutujible,  of  their  possessions  in  the  East.  Area, 
s  little  less  than  that  of  tho  Stale  of  New  Yorb.  Population  between  five  and  six  millions. 
The  Portuguese  reached  Java  in  1511,  and  the  Dutch  in  1595.  The  latter  founded  Batavia  In 
1619.  In  1811  Java  was  talccn  by  u  British  force,  and  held  till  1816,  when.  In  pursuance  of  tlie 
tieaty  of  Paris,  it  was  restored  to  tlie  Dutch. 

3.  Madras  is  a  largo  city  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Utndostan,  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  south-west  from  Calcuita.  Population  upwards  of  four  hundred  thousand.  Madras  is 
badly  situated,  has  no  harbor,  and  is  almost  wholly  unapproachable  by  sea.  It  was  the  flnl 
Acquisition  made  in  India  by  tho  British,  who  obtained  it  by  grant  from  the  rajah  of  Bijnajntr, 
In  lG:i9,  witli  permission  to  erect  a  fort  itiore.  Tho  fort  was  besieged  hi  170-2  by  one  of  Aurung- 
Mbe's  generals;  and  In  1744  by  the  Frcncli,  to  whom  It  surrendered  aAer  a  bombardmecl  of 
three  da>-s.  It  was  njstorod  to  the  English  at  the  peace  of  Alx-la-Chapelle,  and  successfully  flu» 
taintnl  a  memorable  siege  by  the  French  under  Lally  in  1758-9 ;  since  which  it  has  experienced  no 
bctiiile  attack.  Madras  is  the  capital  of  the  British  presidency  of  the  same  name,  which  embraces 
the  whole  of  South  Uindoslan,  extending  aI)out  five  hundrcxl  miles  north  (torn  (Jape  Cotnorin. 

4.  Bombay  is  built  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  on  the  western  coast  of  Iliudosian,  tea 
Imadred  and  fitly  miles  south-west  from  Calcutta.  Population  abcut  two  hundrod  and  forty 
thousand.  In  1530  Bombay  was  obtained  by  the  Portuguese  (torn  a  Hindoo  chief:  by  them  It 
was  ceded  to  Charles  II.,  In  IG6I,  as  purt  of  queen  Catherine's  dowry;  and  in  J66S  it  wa< 
traiMferred,  by  the  king,  to  the  East  India  Company,  at  an  annual  rent  of  ten  pounds  storttng.^ 
0oon  viler  it  realised  to  the  company  a  revenue  of  tliree  thousand  poundi  a  yeav.  Bombay  1^ 
tfae  capital  of  the  presidency  of  the  same  name. 

5.  Cal'.uua^  tho  capital  of  tiM  British  dominions  in  the  East,  Is  situated  on  the  MSteni  Mm 
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CHAPTER   V. 

THE    EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

.  WAK  OP  THE  SPANISH  SUCCESSION,  AND  CLOSE  OP  THE 
REIGN  OP  LOUIS  XIV. 

ANALYSIS.  1.  Pnde  and  amblUon  of  Louis  XIV.  Erenta  that  led  to  the  *- w«i  of  im 
I^Miiiali  Suoceiaioo.^  Enolamd,  Gkrmant,  and  Holland,  dbclark  war  aoainst  Fraxck, 
I70S.— 2.  CauseB  that  lodaced  England  to  engage  In  the  war.  The  opposing  powers.  Death 
of  king  William.  Queen  Acne.— 3.  Opening  of  the  campaign  by  Austria  and  Etig'and.  Tlie 
French  generals.— 4.  The  camfaion  or  1702.  Naval  events.  [Cadiz.  Vigo  Bay.]  Etknts 
or  1703.-5.  Events  or  1704.  fBlcnbelm.  Gibraltar.]— 6.  Evknts  or  1705  and  1700.  French 
•osses.  [Ramillies.  Mens.  Barcelona.  Madrid.]— 7.  Overtures  of  peace.  Campaion  or 
1707.  [Almanza.  Toulon.]  Events  or  1706.  [Oudenarde.  Brussels.]— 8.  Safferiogs  of  the 
French  in  the  year  17U0.  Haughtiness  of  the  monarch.— 9.  Louis  in  vain  seeks  |*caoe  with 
Holland.  Battle  of  Malplaquet.  [MalplaqueU]  Successes  of  Louis  in  Spain.  His  domestic 
misfortunes.— 10.  Death  of  the  Austrian  emperor.  Importance  of  that  event.  Decline  of  the 
war.— 11.  Treaty  or  Utreout,  April  11th,  171X  [Minorca.  Newfoundland.  Hudaon^s  Bay 
territory.  SU  Christopher.  Radstadt.  Lisle.  Alsace.]— 1*2.  Death  of  Louis  XIV.  Ciiaractbr 
or  tub  rbion  or  Louis  XIV. 

IL  PETER  THE  GREAT  OP  RUSSIA,  AND  CHARLES  XII.  OF  SWEDEN. 

h  The  north  and  east  or  Ehropb  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  Beginning 
of  the  reign  of  the  Russian  monarch.- 2.  Leading  object  with  the  Czar.  He  is  Induced  to  en- 
gage  in  a  war  with  Sweden.  His  allies.  [Livonia.  Riga.]— 3.  Sweden.  Reported  charadei 
of  Charles  XII.  The  Swedish  council,  and  declarations  of  Charles.  Chanare  !n  the  king's 
character. — 4.  Broinnino  or  rostiutiks  aoainst  Sweden,  In  Uie  year  1700.  [Sleswick. 
Ilolstein.  Narva.]  Charles  humbles  Denmark.  [Copenhagen.]— 5.  llie  Polish  king.  Charlea 
marches  against  Narva.— «.  Signal  DKraxT  or  the  Russians  at  Narva.  Ilomnrk  of  the 
CTTir.  Superstition  of  the  Russians.- 7.  The  course  pursued  by  Petor.  Rewlutlon  of  Charles. 
— 8.  Victories  or  Charles  IN  TBE  TEAR  1702.  [Courland.  Warsaw.  Craoiw.]  The  Polish 
king  deposed.  [Pultusk.]  Charles  declines  the  sovereignty  of  Poland.— U.  Increase  of  his  power 
and  influence.  [Borysthenes.]  Ills  views,  and  plana,  for  the  fUlure.— 10.  Policy,  and  gradaa) 
successes,  of  tiio  Czar.  [Neva.  Ingria.]- U.  March  or  Charlks  into  RM<i.aiA,  1707-^ 
[Bmolensko.]- 13.  Passage  of  the  Desna.  [Desna.]  MIslbrtunes  of  Charles.— 13.  Sitoatloo  of 
the  Swedish  army  In  tl»e  winter  of  1708-9.  Advance  of  Charles  in  the  Spring.  [Pultowa.]— 14. 
Siege  and  Battle  or  PcLTowA.  Escape  of  Charles.  [Bender.  CarapbelPs  description  of  the 
catastrophe  at  Pullowa.]— 15.  Important  clfects  of  the  battle  of  Pultowa.— 10.  Warlike  rlevfl 
■till  entertained  by  Charios.  lie  enlists  the  Turks  In  his  favor.  Treaty  between  the  RuaslsM 
and  Turks.  [Prulh.]— 17.  I-«ngthened  stay  of  Clinries  in  Turkey.  Return  or  Charles.— 18. 
Sliuaiion  of  Sweden  ou  his  return.  Wariike  projects  of  Charles.  Events  or  1715.  [Stoek* 
holm.]  Siege  of  Slndsund.  Irruption  into  Norway.  Project  of  a  union  witii  Russia.  Death 
or  Charles,  1718.  [Fredcrickshnll.]— 19.  Change  In  Swedish  affairs.  Peace  with  Russia. 
[N>'stad.]— 20.  Character  or  Charlics  the  TwELrTB.    [Dr.  Johnson^s  description  of  bha.] 

•31.  Death  and  character  or  Peter  tub  Great. 

III.  SPANISH  WARS,  AND  WARS  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  SUCCESSION. 

1.  Effects  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  European  Alliance  for  guaranteeing  thu  fUlfilflient  of 
Ite  treaty     Spain  Anally  oompoUed  (o  aoctda  to  iu— 3.  War  retwbbn  Enolamd  amb  Bvaia 
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1739.  Ite  efti]8es.^3.  Cavics  or  thk  wae  op  the  Austrum  succhsion.  (Pngmatto 
■BDCtJon.] — 1  daima,  and  designs,  upon  the  Atutrlan  domfnions.  The  posltioD  of  EngUuMLr^ 
Plan  of  THK  COALITION  AOAiNST  AUSTRIA.  loTasioii  of  AusUla,  1741.  The  diet  of  Frank- 
fort. [Frankfort.]  Maria  Theresa  ar^d  the  Hungarians,  Events  of  1742  ano  1743.  [Munich. 
Dottingen.]--d.  Successes  and  rev  "-scs  of  Frederic  of  Prussia,  1744.  The  Austrian  general.— 7. 
Death  of  Charles  Alb<a-t,  1745.  Successes  of  Marshal  Saxe.  [Fontenoy.]  Treaty  between 
Prussia  and  Austria.  Francis  L— 8.  Events  in  Italy  in  1743.  [Piedmont.]  Events  of  the  in- 
TAiXON  OP  li  iraLAND,  1745-0.  [Edlnburgii.  Preston-pans.  Culloden.]  Cruelties  of  the  Eng 
lUh.— 9.  EvKNTi  IN  America,  1745-6.  [Cape  Breton.]— 10.  Events  op  1746-7.  Treaty  op 
Aix-i.A-CuArELi.B,  Oct.  1746.    In  what  respect  the  result  was  favorable  to  all  parties. 

n^.  THE  SEVEN  YEARS'  W AR :— 1758— 63. 

L  The  bioht  tears  op  peace  that  followed  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle.  Causes  that 
threatened  another  war.— 9.  East-India  colonial  dlflScnltles  between  Fmate  and  England. 
«-3.  North  American  dUBeuIties.  Beoinnino  op  hostiutxes  in  1754.  Bmddock^  deltet, 
1753.— 4.  The  connected  interests  of  all  the  European  States.  The  relations  between  Pmsila 
and  Anstrln.  European  Alliances  growing  oat  of  them.— 5.  The  threatened  danger  to 
PPUflsUu— 6.  First  Campaign  op  Frederic,  1756.— 7.  Declarations  of  war  by  France  and 
England,  1756.  The  first  campaign.— 8.  The  opposing  forces,  1757.  Victory  of  Frederio  al 
Prague,  and  defeat  at  KoUn.  [Kolin.]  General  invasion  of  Prussia.  Defeat  of  the  English  In 
Germany.— 0.  Dangerous  situation  of  Frederic  [Berlin.]  Recall  of  the  Russian  ariQv. 
Frederic  advances  Into  Saxony.— 10.  Great  victory  of  Frederic  at  Rossback.  [Roasback.]— 11. 
Results  of  the  battle.  Frederic's  treatment  of  the  wounded  and  prisoners.- 12.  The  English 
and  Hanoverians  resume  their  arms.  Aflhirs  in  Silesia.  Victory  of  Frederic  at  Llssa.  [Llssa.] 
Anecdote  of  Frederic— 13w  Results  of  the  campaign  of  1757.— 14.  Snccessea  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  1758.  Frederic  In  Silesia— escapes  Arom  the  Austrians  at  Olmutz,  and  marches 
against  the  Russians.  [Olmutz.]— 15.  Battle  of  Zomdorf.  [Zomdorf.]  Anecdotes.  Action 
of  Hochkircben.  [Hochklrcbeo.]  Results  of  the  campaign.— 16.  Loasea  of  the  French  In  India 
and  America.— 17.  Opening  of  the  campaign  of  175».  Defeat  of  Frederic  at  Kuncradorf. 
[Kuneradorf.]  His  loss  in  Bohemia.  Result,  to  the  Austrians.— 18.  The  campaign  of  the  duke 
of  Brunswick.  The  results  on  the  ocean  and  in  the  colonies.— 19.  Loaaes  of  Frederie  in  the 
fflmpaign  of  1760.  He  de&ata  the  enemy  at  Uegnltx  and  Toigauu  [Lieguitz.  Torgau.]— SO. 
Tbe  campidgn  In  Germany.— 21.  Alliance  between  France  and  Spain.  Losaea  of  Sjudn  and 
France.  [Cuba.  Manilla.  Belleiale.  Guadaloupe.]— 22.  Tbe  campaign  of  1761.  Coldneaa 
of  England,  and  change  in  the  Russian  councils.— 23.  General  peace  op  1763.  The  reaulta,  to 
England— to  France— to  Prussia.    [Honduras.]    The  military  character  op  Frederic 

V.  STATE  OP  EUROPE.    THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

1.  General  peace  in  Europe.  Results  of  the  ^  Seven  Teara'  War.**  Eflbrta  of  Frederie 
ftr  the  good  of  hla  people.— 2.  France  during  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
Accession  of  Louis  XVI.— 3.  Condition  of  Russia.  Her  war  with  Turkey  and  Poland.  [Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia.]  DiaMBMSERMENT  or  Poland,  1773. — 4.  State  op  partibb  in  England. 
Taxation.  Resignation  of  the  earl  of  Bute.— 5.  Hie  Grenvilio  ministry.  The  case  of  Mr 
Wilkes.— 6.  Tbe  subject  of  American  taxation.  Tho  Stamp  Act.— 7.  Misfortunes  of  England 
xn  her  attempts  to  coerce  Ihc  Americans.— 8.  Openino  or  the  war  with  tue  colokies.—O. 
European  relations  op  Englamd.  Aid  extended  to  tbe  Americans.— 10.  Capture  of  Biup- 
goyuc,  1777,  and  alliance  between  France  and  tuk  American  States.— 11.  Kegln- 
ning  of  tbe  war  betwekn  FnANfE  and  England.— 12.  War  in  tho  West  Indies.  [Do- 
minica. St.  Lucia.]— 13.  lloalililies  in  the  East  Indies,  and  overthrow  of  the  French  power 
there.— 14.  War  between  Spain  and  England.  Events  of  1779.  [St.  Vincents.  Grenada.] 
—15.  Successes  of  Admiral  Rodney,  1780.  English  merchant  fled  captured  by  tlie  Spaniards. 
— 10.  The  English  claim  of  tho  right  uf  search.  Armed  neutrality  against  England. 
Principles  of  the  Neutrality.  General  concurrence  In  them.— 17.  Rupture  between  ENaLAjin 
AMD  Holland.— 18.  Capture  of  St.  Euslaila  by  the  English.  [SU  Eustatia.]— 19.  The  Spaniard* 
eonqoer  West  Flori<Ia.  The  French  and  English  in  the  West  Indies.  [Tobago.]  Naval  baltl« 
off  llM  eoast  of  Holland.    £D>3a;or  Dank.1-20.  Results  of  the  war  belwaoa  Enf(land  tad 
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Imt  Amertoan  eotonlet.  Cor.tonkuioe  of  Ibe  war  In  Earope.  SHege  of  GlbnOtmr,  VSl,  md  tf^ 
ftroctlon  of  the  Spanish  works.— 21.  Minorca  taken  bj  Spain,  178i.  Losses  of  the  En^IWi  tal 
the  West  Indies.  [Bahamas.]  Naval  victory  of  the  English.  [Carribco  lalaiids.]— *22.  Qm. 
tinned  siege  of  GIbmltur.  Preparations  for  an  assault.— 33.  The  assault.— 34.  Generous  ooitdae 
of  the  British  seamen.  Results  of  the  assault.— 25.  The  war  ik  tub  East  Inoik:).  Aocotmt 
of  Flyder  All.  [Mysore.  Seringapalam.]— 26.  Successes  of  Hyder  All  and  his  son  llppoo 
Baib,  In  J7d0.  Events  of  1781-2.— 27.  Tippoo  concludes  a  treaty  with  the  English,  1783.  R»> 
newal  of  the  war,  1790.  Defeat  and  death  of  llppoo,  1799.— 93.  Trbatt  or  178S.  GcKKEAb 
TRKATT  or  1783,  between  Gn(4and,  France,  and  Spain.  Its  terms.— S9.  Remarks  nponthe  ww 
of  the  Revolution. 

VI.  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

L  Th«  Dbmooeatio  inRXTOf  the  American  Rerolation  r— ita  Inflaenoe  upon  Fkcoeh  §9tktf, 

X  State  of  FhMce  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Lonis  XV.— 3.  Loots  XVL  His  cbaraeter.— 4 
VmAMdAh  BtmccLTiis.  EflbTtt  of  Tmgot  and  Neckar,  and  the  opposition  wMch  tk^  es- 
eomitered.— 0.  The  igrsteai  of  Galonne,  and  Its  re8aIts.--6.  Brienne  eaUsTn  STATta^BmnAj. 
—7.  Removal  of  Brienne,  and  restoration  of  Neckar.  The  policy  of  the  coort.— 8.  The  general 
agHatlon  throogbont  Fteice.  The  evils  to  be  complained  of.  The  clergy  and  tl»e  nobUHy. 
The  phlloeophio  party.  The  eaHlng  of  the  Stmie»^reneral—e  revolutionary  roeasnre.  Deronnde 
of  tbe  Commons.  Results  of  the  eloctions.— 0.  New  difficulty  at  the  opening  of  the  Statee- 
genernl.  Its  Onal  settlement.— 10.  Eflbct  of  tbe  trlamph  of  the  tkird  4suu*.  RBvotirrtoNAmr 
BTATB  OP  Parib.  Attaek  npon  the  Bastile,  1789.-11.  Louis  throws  blmeelf,  Ibr  support,  npon 
the  popular  party.— IS.  The  effect.  Revolutionary  movements  tbTOUgbout  France.  Grkat 
PoLiTtcAL  cRANOBs.— 13.  Two  mooths  of  quiet.  Famiiib,  ano  mubb,  In  Paris.  The  mob  at 
VefBalUes,  and  return  of  the  Assembly  and  royal  fkmlly  to  Paris.— 14.  Formation  of  a  Nbw 
CoNBTiTirnoN.  Marshallino  or  Partiks.  The  Jacobin  dub. — 15.  Ita  eharaeier.  Hi 
lenders.  MIrabeati.  His  character,  and  death.— 16.  Tbb  Emiorant  Nobilitt.  [Coblenti.] 
Attbmptbd  cscArB  OF  THB  ROTAL  FAMiLT,  1791.  Thc  king  swcaTS  to  support  tbe  new  con- 
BtttuUon.  Dissolution  of  the  ^Constituent  Assembly.**— 17.  The  ** Legislative  Assembly." 
Chief  parties  In  iC  Growing  influence  of  the  Jacobins.— 18.  First  acts  of  the  legislative  assem- 
bly. Ob^Ki  of  the  Girondists.  Demands  of  the  .\ustrlan  emperor.  War  drclarbb  aoaimst 
AvBTRiA,  1703.  Real  causes  of  the  war.— 19.  Colleetion  of  foroea,  and  invaalon  of  Franee. 
Tbe  eflbcts  predueed  in  Prance.— SO.  Massacrb  or  tbb  lOra  or  Auoust.  Acts  of  ttie  A» 
■embly.  Flight  of  La  Fayette.  Dumouries.— SI.  Massacrbs  or  Sbptbmbbr.— fti.  Victorfet 
of  tbe  French.  [Jemappea.  MaraeiUes  Hymn.]— S3.  Decree  of  the  NaUonal  ODBv«nlloa. 
Trial  Aim  bibcutioh  or  Louis  XVI. 

[I7S3.]  84.  Fall  or  thr  Girondists.— S5.  Rule  of  the  Jacobins.— 96w  Thr  Rbion  or 
Tbrror.  ExecnIloB  of  tbe  queen.  Triompu  or  IivnDBLiTT.~S7.  Divislona  among  tbe  Jacobin 
lenders.  Fall  or  tdb  Dantoxists^— S8.  War  aoainst  Eoropb.— S9.  Dolbctlon  of  Do- 
mouricz.— 30.  Fbte  of  Custlne.— 31.  War  on  the  Spanish  frontier.  In  other  quarters.— 38.  Ii«- 
suRRBcnoif  or  La  Vbndbb.  Victory  of  the  Vendeans  at  Saumnr,  and  defeat  at  Nantes. 
[Sanmur.]  Repeated  deflaats  of  the  Republlcana.  [Tnrfon.]— 33.  Cruelties  of  the  Republlcana. 
The  Vendeans  cross  into  Brittany.  [Cholet  Chateau  Gonthler.]— 34.  dosing  scenea  of  the 
Vendean  war.  [Granville.  Mans.  Savenay.  The  Vendean  leaders.}— 35.  InsoRRRcnoiif  in 
TBB  SOUTH  or  Fraxcb.  Marseilles  and  Lyons.— 38.  Siege  of  Toulon.  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
—37.  Results  of  the  campaign  of  1793. 

[1794.]  38.  Progress  of  the  Revolution  after  the  fall  of  Danton.— 39.  Fall  or  Robbspibrrr, 
AND  BND  or  TBB  RBtoN  Or  Tbrror. — 10.  Military  condition  of  France.— 41.  Tbb  BicoLtaB  ncv 

TORIOUS  AT    SB  A,  AND  TBB    FrRNCB    ON  TBB  LAND.     [BlSCRy.]— 43.  SbCOND  PARTmON  Or  FO- 

LAMD.— 43.  Third  partition  or  Poland. 

[1795.]  44.  Dissolution  or  tbb  riRST  coALmoN  aoainst  Franob.  Austria,  Engtend, 
and  Russia.— 45.  Internal  condition  of  France.  Tbr  Nbw  CoNSTrrunoN.— 46.  Insurrbctiob 
IB  Paris,  suppressed  by  Napoleon.— 47.  Military  eveuU  of  1795. 

[179S.]  48.  Invasion  or  Gbrmant  by  Jordan  and  Moreau.— 40.  Tbb  Army  or  Italt.  VIcUn 
ries  of  Napoleon.  [Montenotte.  Mlllesslmo.  Lodl.  Arcde.  Mantua.]— 50.  Dutubbancbs 
ibEnoland.    Spain.    English  supremacy  at  sea.    French  Ir  vaslon  of  Ireland. 

[1797.]   91.  HAPOLBoii'i  AviTRLAN  CAVPAioN.    Trratt  $¥  Oaxpo  Fcemio.    [QuTpo  F^ 
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«ikK]    Looet  of  Baljr.  Si*  StiUb  of  parUei,  umI  E0Tabluhmiiit  op  Mil  itari  DBtPonui  oi 
Franck. 

[i7d8.]  53.  peeparation&  for  the  ikvabion  of  england.  expkditiok  to  eoypt.— s4. 
Preparations  for  the  expedition.~5S.  Surrender  of  Malta.  ^Malta.]  Storming  of  Alexandria.— 
Si>.  Policy  of  Napoleon.  [The  Arab  population.  Cairo.]  Battlb  or  thb  Pyramids.— ^« 
Battlb  or  THB  Nile.— 58.  Remarkable  energy  of  Napoleon.  Conquest  of  Upper  Egypt, 
[ITSO.]  Syrian  Eifbdition.— 59.  Sibgb  or  Acre.  [Mount  Tabor.]  Battle  or  Mount 
Tabor.  [Nazaroth.]-430.  Return  of  Napoleon  to  Egypt.  Battle  or  Aboukir«— 61.  State  of 
ailUirs  in  Europe.— 63.  Napolcon^s  return  to  France.  Ovbrthrow  or  the  Directory.  [SI* 
Gkrad.]    Napoleon  First  Consul     Changes  of  the  Revoluiiou. 

1.  War  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  close  of  the  reion  of 
Louis  XIV. — 1.  The  war  which  ended  in  the  treaty  of  Rjswick  had 
not  humbled  the  pride  of  Louis  XIY.,  whose  ambition  soon  involved 
Europe  in  another  war,  known  in  history  as  the  "  War  of  the  Spanish 
succession."  The  immediate  events  that  led  to  the  war  were  the 
followmg.  On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second  of  Spain,  in  the 
year  1700,  the  two  claimants  of  the  Spanish  throne  were  the  arch- 
duke Charles  of  Austria,  and  Philip  of  Anjou,  nephew  of  the  Fren<^ 
monarch.  Both  these  princes  endeavored,  by  their  emissaries,  to 
obtain  from  Charles,  then  on  a  sick  bed,  a  declaration  in  favor  of  their 
respective  pretensions ;  but  although  the  Spanish  monarch  was  strong- 
ly in  &vor  of  the  claims  of  the  aroh-duke  his  kinsman, 

ike  gold  and  the  promises  of  Louis  prevailed  with  the  \^^]i!^ 
Spanish  nobles  to  induce  their  sovereign  to  assign  by    and  hol- 
will^  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  ^^  ^^ 
the  Spanish  dominions.     The  arch-duke  resolved  to  sup-     aoainst 
port  his  claims  by  the  sword,  while  ihe  possible  and  not     'f^f ^ 
improbable  union  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  in 
the  person  of  Philip,  after  the  death  of  Louis,  was  looked  upon  by 
England,  Germany,  and  Holland,  as  an  event  highly  dangerous  to  the 
safety  of  those  nations;  and  on  the  I5tii  of  May,  1702,  these  thre« 
powers  declared  war  against  France,  in  support  of  the  claims  of  the 
arch-duke  to  the  Spanish  succession. 

2.  It  was,  doubtless,  of  very  little  importance  to  England,  whether 
«n  Austrian  or  a  French  prinoe  became  monarch  of  Spiun;  but 
when,  on  the  death  of  the  exiled  James  II.,  his  son  was  acknowl- 
edged king  of  England  by  the  French  court,  the  act  was  regarded 
as  an  insult  and  a  defiance  to  Great  Britain ;  the  national  animosity 
was  aroused,  and  king  William  engaged  strenuously  in  the  work  of 
forming  a  league  against  the  ambition  of  France.  England,  Holland, 
and  Austria,  were  ^e  leading  powers  of  the  coalition,  while  France 
was  aided  by  Bavaria  alone.     Already  William  was  prepariog  to 
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take  the  field  iii  person  at  the  head  of  the  allies,  when  a  fiedl  from 
his  horse  occaMonod  a  fever,  which  terminated  his  life  in  May  1702. 
Queen  Anne,  who  next  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  de- 
flared  her  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  her  predecessor. 

3.  The  emperor  of  Austria  began  the  war  by  pouring  into  Italy  a 
large  army  under  the  command  of  Prince  Eugene,  a  Frenchman  by 
birth,  who  had  early  entered  the  Austrian  service,  where  he  had 
gained  distinction  in  the  wars  of  the  Turks.  At  the  same  time  the 
English  duke  of  Marlborough,  intrusted  with  the  chief  command  of 
iho  Dutch  and  English  forces,  entered  on  the  campaign  in  Flander& 
To  these  generals  was  at  first  opposed  marshal  Villars;  but  the 
complaints  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  against  him  induced  that  able 
general  to  resign  his  command.  Marsin,  Tallard,  and  Yilleroy,  suc- 
ceeded him  ;  but  the  French  generals,  brought  up  under  the  despotio 
authority  of  Louis,  who  required  in  his  officers  the  quality  of  sub- 
mission as  well  as  the  talent  for  command,  were  unable  to  cope  with 
Marlborough  and  Eugene,  who  had  been  bred  in  a  school  that  en- 
couraged the  development  of  talent,  by  allowing  a  greater  indepen- 
dence of  character. 

4.  The  campaign  of  1702  passed  without  any  remarkable  results. 
iL  THK     Marlborough  took  a  few  towns  in  Flanders,  and  Eugene 

CAMPAIGN    in  northern  Italy,  but  on  the  Rhine  the  French  gained 
^'  some  successes  :  at  sea  a  combined  Dutch  and  English 

fleet  failed  in  an  attack  on  Cadiz,*  but  succeeded  in  capturing  and 
destroying,  in  Vigo  Bay,*  a  French  and  Spanish  fleet  that  had  taken 
shelter  there,  laden  with  the  treasures  of  Spanish  America. 
OF  1703.     ^^  ^^®  spring  of  1703  the  French  succeeded  in  breaking 
through  the  lines  of  the  allies  on  the  Rhine,  thus  trans- 
ferring the  seat  of  the  war  to  the  Danube,  and  making  a  threatening 
demonstration  against  Vienna  itself 

5.  In   the  spring  of   1704  Marlborough,  abandoning  Flanders, 

marched  to  the  relief  of  the  Austrian  emperor,  and  having 

'oV  noT*  joined  prince  Eugene,  on  the  13th  of  August,  near  the 

small  village  of  Blenheim,'  he  won  a  decisive  victory  cTtf 

ihe  French  and   Bavarians.     Each  army  numbered  about  eighty 

1  Cadiz  Is  an  Important  city  and  seaport  of  Andalusia,  In  soathern  Spain,  sixty  miies  BortJi' 
w«st  from  Gibraltar.  It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  tiaving  boon  founded  by  the  Ca.-\nagialsBfc 
(Map  No.  XIII.) 

2.  Fig*  Bajf  is  on  the  western  ooaat  of  Spain,  a  litUe  north  of  PortngaL 

3.  Bltmk  Hm  Is  a  small  village  of  western  Bararia,  on  the  Danube^  thirty-three  miles  9^^ 
cast  from  Ulm.    (.Vffr  No.  X  VIL) 
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thousand  man,  aid  the  yanquished  lost  thirty  thousand  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  tiken,  while  all  their  camp  equipage,  baggage,  and  ar- 
tillery, became  the  prize  of  the  conquerors.  The  loss  of  the  latter 
was  about  five  thousand  killed  and  eight  thousand  wounded.  The 
results  of  this  battle  obliged  the  French  to  evacuate  Germany  al- 
together,  abandon  Bavaria,  and  retire  behind  the  Khine.  In  the 
meantime  the  war  continued  in  northern  Italy ;  Portugal  joined  the 
ooalition ;  the  arch-duke  Charles  of  Austria,  aided  by  &n  English 
force,  landed  in  the  Spanish  peninsula ;  and  an  English  and  Dutch 
fleet,  co*nmanded  by  Sir  George  Booke,  stormed  the  important  fortress 
of  Gibra.tar,*  of  which  England  has  ever  since  retained  the  possession. 
6.  The  year  1705  passed  away  with  varied  success,  the  French 
obtaining  many  advantages  in  Italy,  while  the  allies  were  ^  events 
generally  victorious  in  Spain  and  on  the  ocean.  In  1706  of 
a  French  force  again  penetrated  into  Germany ;  but  the  l"^^"®- 
main  army,  of  about  eighty  thousand  men,  commanded  by  marshal 
Yilleroy,  advancing  into  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  was  met  by  an 
inferior  force  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  utterly  routed  in 
the  decisive  battle  of  Ramillies.*  (May  23d,  1706.)  The  conse- 
quences of  the  battle  were  the  loss,  to  France,  of  all  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  except  the  fortified  towns  of  Mons*  and  Namur.     In 

J.  Oikraltar^  the  Oalpe  of  the  Greeka,  formod,  wkb  Abyla  on  the  African  coast,  the  *<  Pillars 
of  Hercules.**  Tlie  fortress  stands  on  ttio  west  side  of  a  mounluinotis  promontory  or  rock,  pro- 
jecting south  into  the  sea  about  three  miles,  and  being  flrom  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
to  breadth.  The  southern  extremity  of  the  rock  is  called  Europa  Point.  The  north  side  of  the 
promontory,  fronting  the  long  narrow  isthmus  which  connects  it  with  the  main  land,  is  per. 
pendicnlar,  and  wholly  inaccessible.  The  east  and  south  sides  are  steep  and  rugged,  and  ex- 
tremely difflcnlt  of  access,  so  as  to  render  any  attack  apon  tb«D,  even  if  they  were  not  for* 
ttfled,  next  to  impossible,  so  tluit  it  is  only  on  the  west  side,  fronting  the  bay,  where  the 
rock  declines  to  the  sea,  and  the  town  is  built,  that  it  can  be  attacked  with  the  fiiintest  pros^ 
peet  of  success.  Here  the  fi>rtiflcations  are  of  extraordinary  extent  and  strength.  The  prlnel* 
pal  batterlM  are  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  any  mischief  from  the  explosion  of  shells.  Vail 
galleries  bare  been  excavated  in  tiie  solid  rock,  and  mounted  with  heavy  cannon ;  and  com- 
nunications  havo  been  established  between  tho  different  batteries  by  passages  out  In  the  rock 
lo  protect  the  truope  from  the  enemy's  fire. 

At  Gibraltar,  the  Arabians  first  landed  in  Spain,  in  the  year  711.  It  wu  taken  fVom  them  la 
2308:  in  J333  ibey  retook  it,  but  were  finally  deprived  of  it  in  1463  by  Henry  IV.  of  ?pain. 
August  4th  17(M  tho  British  captured  it,  since  which  time  it  has  been  repeatedly  besieged  and 
assaulted,  but  without  success  In  17'29  Spain  offered  two  millions  sterling  for  the  place,  but 
In  vain.  Tlie  last  attempt  made  for  its  recovery  was  by  France  and  Spain  combined,  in  1779, 
during  the  war  with  England  which  grow  out  of  the  AcLorican  Revolution.  Eighty  thousand 
barrels  of  gunpowder  wore  provided  for  the  occasion,  and  more  than  one  hundred  thmisand 
men  were  employed,  by  land  md  sea,  against  the  fortress.    (Mip  No.  XIII.) 

2.  AcMt^iM  la  a  small  TiUa^  of  Belgium,  twenty-eight  miles  south-east  Hrom  Brussels.  (Map 
Ho.  XV.) 

a.  Mom*  U  a  fortUtod  town  of  Belgium,  ttilrty4wo  mllea  loatb-ireat  firom  Bnusela.  (M§9 
Mo.  XV.) 
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other  quarters  the  tampaign  was  equally  disastrous  to  Louis.  Bar- 
celona' surrendered  to  the  English ;  even  Madrid'  submitted  to  the 
allies;  and  prince  Eugene,  breaking  through  the  Freneh  lines  at 
Turin,  drove  the  enemy  from  Italy. 

7.  Louis  now  made  overtures  of  peace ;  but  the  allies,  hoping  to 

reduce  him  lower,  would  not  listen  to  them.     The  cam- 

VI.   CAM-  ,  ^  , 

PA10N  OF    paign  of  1 707  in  a  measure  revived  his  sinking  fortunes. 

l*^^*^-       On  the  plain  of  Almanza    he  French  won  a  victory  over 

the  allies,  as  complete  as  any  that  had  jecn  obtained  during  the  war. 

(April   1707.)     This  victory  established  Philip  of  A.njou  on  Um 

throne  of  Spain.     In  the  same  year  prince  Eugene  was  foiled  in  an 

attempt  on  the  port  of  Toulon.*     In  the  following  year,  however, 

(1708,)  Marlborough  and  Eugene  defeated  a  powerful 

^or*l708^  French  army  near  the  village  of  Oudenarde,*  in  Flanders, 

and  recovered  Ghent  and  Bruges,*  which,  a  short  time 

before,  had  been  surprised  by  the  French.     Again  the  frontier  of 

France  lay  completely  open. 

8.  The  year  1709   commenced  with  one  of  the  most  rigorovtf 

winters  ever  known.     Olives  and  vines,  and  many  fruit 
trees  perished ;  the  sown  grain  was  destroyed,  and  every- 
thing portended  a  general  famine.     The  French  populace  began  to 

1.  Baretlon*^  Uie  capital  of  Catalonia,  is  a  eity  and  seaport  of  Spain,  on  the  Medltemaean, 
three  hundred  and  oneen  miles  north-east  (h>m  Madrid.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  foanded 
by  the  Carthaginians  about  two  hundred  years  bofore  the  Oirlstian  era,  and  to  have  beta 
named  fh>m  its  founder  Hamllcar  Barein*.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Madrid^  the  modem  capital  of  Spain,  is  In  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  ocenplee  the 
site  oT  the  ancient  Mantua  Garpetanorumt  a  rortlfled  town  belonging  to  the  Carpetanl.  It  was  af> 
terwanis  called  Majoritmm,  and  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Moors,  who  gave  It  Its  preswl 
name.    (JUaj*  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Mmama  is  a  town  of  Spain  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Mnrcia,  ninMy4hrse 
niles  north-west  flrom  Cartliagena.  In  the  battle  fought  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  tomi 
April  25Ui,  1707,  the  French  were  commanded  by  the  duke  of  BerwkdL  The  alliea,  in  the  h^ 
terest  of  the  ardi-duke  Charles,  lost  Ave  thousand  men  killed  on  the  field,  and  nearly  ten  thoo- 
sand  taken  prisoners.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

4.  Toulon^  the  first  naval  port  in  France,  Is  on  the  Meditemnean  coast,  tbifty-two  mltai 
•outh-eost  ttottk  Marseilles.  The  town  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  an  excellent  harbor.  II  to 
wholly  indebted  for  its  importance  as  a  great  naval  port,  and  strong  military  positton,  to  Loali 
X I V^  who  expended  vast  sums  on  its  fortifications,  and  on  the  arsenal  and  harbor.  (M^  Ko. 
Xlll.) 

5.  Omd*narde  is  a  town  of  Belgium  thirty-throe  miles  west  flf<om  Brussels.  In  the  battle  of 
July  11th,  1706,  the  dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Veudome  commanded  the  Freadk  anay.  (JVS9 
No.  XV.) 

0.  Bm^es  is  a  town  of  Belgium,  seven  miles  flrom  the  sea,  and  sixty  miles  northwest  (Nm 
Bmesels.  At  a  very  oarly  period  Bruges  was  a  prosperous  seat  of  manoAMtaTlng  and  co» 
mnclal  industry.  Throughout  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  It  was  the  centnd  empoil* 
«m  of  the  whole  commercial  world,  and,  as  the  leading  city  of  the  Hi  neatlo  eoatelvasf,  h(«l 
lestdent  consuls  aiid  ministers  flrom  every  kingdom  in  Europe.    (Mof  Nii.  XV^ 
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ekmor  from  present  sufferings,  and  the  dismal  prospect  before  tbem ; 
bat  when  the  French  parliament  proposed  to  appoint  deputies  to 
Tisit  the  proYinces,  buy  com,  and  watch  over  the  public  peace,  the 
haughty  monarch  reprimanded  them,  and  told  them  they  had  as 
little  to  do  with  corn  as  with  taxation.  The  magistrates  were  silent, 
and  iesisted  from  farther  interference  with  the  claims  of  the  royal 
prer  )gativc. 

9.  With  the  finances  in  disorder,  commerce  ruined,  and  agricul- 
ture at  a  stand,  Louis  sought  peace  with  Holland ;  but  the  States, 
lighting  his  enroys  and  his  offers,  repaid  him  all  his  past  insults  and 
pride,  and  he  was  compelled  to  resume  the  war,  or  submit  to  conces- 
sions d^ading  to  himself  and  the  nation.  Again  the  chief  command 
of  the  French  armies  was  given  to  marshal  Villars,  who  fought  with 
the  allies  the  battle  of  Malplaquet*  (Sept.  1 1th,  1709) ;  but  although 
the  latter  lost  the  greatest  number  of  men,  the  French  lost  the 
honor  of  the  day  by  being  driven  from  the  position  which  they  had 
chosen.  The  situation  of  Louis  became  desperate,  when  again  the 
Buceesses  of  his  arms  in  Spain  restored  him  to  security  and  confi- 
dence; but  domestic  misfortune  fell  upon  him,  and  humbled  his 
pride  more  than  all  his  military  reverses  had  done.  Most  of  the 
near  relatives  of  the  king  were  cut  off  by  sudden  death, — since  at- 
tributed to  the  small  pox,  but  then  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  poison. 

10.  Whije  these  clouds  were  lowering  upon  France  and  her  mon- 
arch, an  unexpected  event  changed  the  situations  and  views  of  all 
parties.  Early  in  1711 ,  the  death  of  the  emperor  of  Austria  without 
issue,  and  the  succession  of  the  arch-duke  Charles,  the  claimant  of 
the  Spanish  crown,  to  the  sovereignty  of  Austria,  threatened  a  union 
of  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Austria  in  the  person  of  one  individual, — 
an  event  looked  upon  with  as  much  dread  as  the  union  of  France  and 
Spain  in  the  person  of  Philip  of  Anjou.  From  this  period  the  war 
languished ;  and  when,  by  a  change  in  English  politics,  Marlborough^ 
who  had  supported,  so  nobly,  the  glory  of  England,  was  disgraced, 
and  deprived  of  his  command,  the  influence  and  support  which  Eng- 
land had  given  to  the  war  were  taken  away. 

1 1.  Conferences  opened  at  Utrecht  in  the  early  part  of  1712,  and 
OD  the  1 1th  of  ^.priL.  17 13,  the  terms  of  a  general  peace  were  assented 

1.  JUalpUqnet  (mal-plnh'-ka)  U  a  small  tovm  of  France,  near  tbe  border  of  Bolgluoi,  forty. 
Vaeb  miles  south-west  fh>in  Bnisacls.  In  the  baUle  fought  here  Sept.  lllh,  1709— the  bloodiest 
fai  the**  War  of  the  Spanish  suooession**— the  allies  were  commanded  by  Marlborough  ami 
Btt^ene.  The  I  reach  army  numbered  seventy  thousand ;  the  allies  eighty  thousand.  Tht 
Hllies  l9st  tw  «iy  thousand  in  killed,  and  the  French  about  ten  thousand.    (Map  No.  XV.) 
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to  hy  all  the  belligerents  except   Austria.     England  was  gratified 
by  the  demolition  of  the  port  of  Dunkirk,  in  the  cession 
o,        of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,*  together  with  Newfoundhmd,* 
iTTRKCHT,     Hudson's  Bay  Territory,"  and  the  island  of  St  Christo- 
pher.*     Spain  remained  to  Philip  V.  of  Anjou,  on  his 
I  enouncing  forever  all  right  of  succession,  to  the  crown  of  France. 
The  treaty  of  Radstadt,*  concluded  in   1714  between  France  and 
Austria,  completed  that  of  Utrecht,  and  terminated  the  war,  the 
Austrian  emperor  receiving  Naples,  Milan,  and  Sardinia,  together 
with  Spanish  Flanders,  in  lieu  of  Spain, — the  Spanish  monarchy 
thus  losing  its  possessions  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands.     Louis  re- 
tained the  fortress  of  Lisle'  and  French  Flanders,  while  the  Rhine  was 
acknowledged  the  frontier  on  the  side  of  Alsace.* 

12.  The  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Radstadt  were  the  closing  politi- 
cal  acts  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  breathed  his  last 
TEE  OK  THE  ^^  September  1715,  after  a  reign  of  seventy -seven  years, 
BEiQN  OF    or  fifty-four  from  the  expiration  of  the  regency.     Louis 
^     ^^*    was  the  most  despotic  monarch  that  ever  reigned  over  a 
civilized  people.     In  the  condition  of  France  at  the  time  of  his  ac- 
cession, despotism  was  perhaps  the  only  remedy  against  anarchy, 
and  it  marks  an  overmastering  spirit  tliat  the  will  of  the  monarch 
alone  was  able  to  bend  all  minds  to  his  purposes.     The  nobility 
stood  submissive  before  the  throne, — the  people,  in  silence  and  suf- 
fering, far  beneath  it.     But  the  reign  of  Louis  has  shown  tliat  des- 
potism is  not  compatible  with  modern  civilization,  for  everything 
was  frozen  under  its  chilling  touch  ;  and  although  letters  flourished 

1.  Mitfrea.    See  Balearic  Isles,  p.  153. 

2.  JSTewfoundlandj  a  large  island  of  North  America,  off  Iho  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  Iscelebratei 
Ibr  ita  fisheries.  Since  Uie  peace  of  Utrecbt,  in  1713,  it  has  remained  in  the  possesion  of 
England. 

3.  Hudson^g  Bay  Territorjf  embraced  a  large  but  indefinite  extent  of  country,  mostly  on  tha 
vest  side  of  Hudson^s  Bay.  The  Uudsou's  Bay  Company  has  long  monopolized  nearly  ail  tba 
'^ir  trade  of  Britith  North  America. 

4.  SU  Ckrislt'pker't  is  an  island  of  the  West  Indies,  nearly  two  hundred  miles  »oatb<cast  IrOA 
orto  H'jco.    It  was  discovered  and  named  by  Ck>lumbu8,  but  was  first  selUed  ity  the  EogUsk 

In  1023. 

5.  Radttadt  It  a  small  Austrian  town  one  hundred  and  forty-flve  mlloi  aouth-west  flpoB 
Vienna.    (JIfa/ No.  XVH.) 

G.  LUU  is  a  strongly-fortified  city  of  France,  near  the  Belgian  firontler,  one  hundred  anC 
twenty-four  miles  north-east  from  Paris.  Lisle  is  supposed  to  ha  re  boon  founde<i  in  640.  0 
auocessirely  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Flanders,  the  kings  of  Frtnce,  and  Uie  Jukes  of  Bur 
gundy.    {Map  "Ho,  Tim.) 

1  M»ace  was  an  eastern  province  of  France,  on  the  Rhine.  In  ancimt  times  It  waa  a  G» 
man  dmhy,  nod  tlM  Inhabitants  still  speak  German.  Strn'burg  Is  the  chief  city,  (.tfaf  N4 
X1IL) 
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•mong  the  fiivored  few,  there  was  no  prosperity,  no  learning,  no  life 
among  the  people ;  and  had  the  progress  of  science,  and  the  devel- 
opment  of  intellect,  been  checked  bj  the  strong  arm  of  authority, 
France  woald  have  needed  nothing  more  to  reduce  her  to  a  state  of 
oriental  simplicity  and  degradation. 

II.  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  and  Charles  XIL  op  Sweden.— 
1.  While  the  "war  of  the  Spanish  succession"  cnffaired 

.  ,  ,  ^  O   O  I.  THB  NORTH 

the  attention  of  the  south  and  west  of  Europe,  casting  a  and  eas^t 
shadow  of  gloom  on  the  declining  years  of  Louis  XIV.,  ^  ^^ori^ 
the  northern  and  eastern  divisions  of  Christendom  were  occupied 
with  the  rivalry  of  two  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  that  the 
world  has  ever  known — Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  and  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden.  In  the  preceding  chapter  we  noticed  the  auspicious 
events  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  Russian 
monarch,  just  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which 
promised  to  his  kingdom  a  rapid  augmentation  of  power,  and  the 
opening  of  a  new  era  in  civilization.  The  results  remain  to  be  de- 
yeloped  in  the  present  chapter. 

2.  It  was  a  leading  object  of  the  Czar,^  to  make  Russia  a  great 
commercial  nation ;  and  for  the  success  of  his  plans  a  free  and  unin- 
terrupted communication  with  the  ocean,  by  way  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
was  deemed  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  but  Sweden  possessed  the 
entire  eastern  coast  of  the  Baltic,  together  with  the  gulfs  of  Finland 
and  Livonia,'  thus  hemming  in  the  Czar  in  the  only  quarter  where 
his  ardent  wishes  might,  otherwise,  be  accomplished.  During  his 
travels  he  had  been  rudely  refused  admission  into  the  citadel  of 
Riga,'  which  had^nce  belonged  to  Russia ;  and  this  circumstance 
afforded  him  a  sufficient  pretext  for  engaging  in  a  war  with  Sweden 
for  the  recovery  of  that  valuable  seaport.  The  kings  of  Denmark 
and  Poland,  both  of  whom  had  suifered  from  the  Swedish  arms,  were 
easily  induced  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Czar  for  dividing  between 
themselves  the  possessions  wrested  from  their  predecessors. 

3.  Sweden  was  at  this  time  (1700)  governed  by  Charles  XII.,  a 
prince  only  eighteen  years  of  age  who  was  reported  by  the  ministers 

1.  Finland  nnd  Livonia  arc  the  two  eastern  gulf^  of  the  BoIUc  SU  reterebvg)  at  the  eastern 
«xtremiijr  of  the  formor,  and  Rign,  near  the  head  of  the  lattei,  are  now  the  two  most  importaal 
cities  and  ports  in  the  Russian  dominions. 

iL  Riga  is  a  str  jngly-forlifled  c"r  of  Rtiasio,  situated  on  the  river  Dwfna,  nine  niuei  from  di 
eolrsoce  into  the  tiulf  of  Livonia.    Popuhit'uii,  seventy  thousand. 

a.  The  UtU  given  by  the  Russians  to  their  king,  and  pronounced  Tivr* 
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ol  foreign  courts  to  be  of  a  haughty  and  indolent  disposition,  and 
who  had  thus  far  shown  no  inclination  for  public  business^  nor  evinced 
any  ardor  for  military  pursuits.  But  Charles  was  neither  £nuwu  to 
others  nor  did  he  know  himself  until  the  storm  that  suddenly  arose 
in  the  north  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  concealea 
talents.  While  the  Swedish  council,  alarmed  by  the  dangers  whico 
threatened  the  country,  were  debating  in  his  pre^enoc  the  terms  ^ 
tn  accommodation  with  their  enemies,  the  young  prince  suddenly 
arose,  and  vrith  a  grave  and  determined  air  declared  that  his  rcsoW 
tion  was  fixea ,- — "  that  he  would  never  enter  upon  an  unjust  war,  but 
that  he  would  attack  any  power  that  evinced  hostile  intentions,  taui 
that,  in  the  present  instance,  he  hoped  to  conquer  the  first  enemy  and 
to  strike  terror  into  the  rest."  From  that  moment  Charles  renounoe<l 
his  former  indolent  habits  and  frivolous  amusements,  and,  plaoin* 
before  himself  the  characters  of  Alexander  and  Caesar,  ret»olved  to 
imitate  those  heroes  in  everything  but  their  vices.  The  vain  au> 
trifling  boy  suddenly  became  the  stem,  vigilant,  and  ambitious  soldier 
of  fortune. 

4.  Almost  simultaneously,  early  in  the  year  1700,  the  C«ar  and 
iL  BEGIN-  his  allies  began  hostilities  by  invading  the  Swedish  terri- 
NINO  OF     tories.     The  Danes  fell  upon  Sleswiok,*  a  city  of  Ho»- 

U09TIL1T1ES       ,.«.,,  r,         1  ,         1  .  -  V»    ,         ,     .  , 

AOAiHOT  stem,  frieodly  to  Sweden  ;  the  krag  of  Poland  invested 
swKDKx.  Riga ;  while  the  Czar,  with  eighty  thousand  men,  laid 
siege  to  Narva.'  Attacked  by  so  many  foes  at  once,  Charles  plaoe'l 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  and  directed  his  first  efforts  against 
the  Danes,  whom  he  compelled  to  purchase  the  safety  of  Copenhagen,* 
their  capital,  by  the  payment  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
soon  after  to  sign  a  peace,  by  which  Charles  was  indemnified  for  all 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  Thus  the  youthful  Swede,  by  his  vigorous 
conduct,  humbled  a  powerful  adversary  in  a  campaign  of  six  weeks, 

1.  Sluwick,  now  included  In  the  duchy  of  the  same  nnroe,  U  a  city  and  seaport  town  of  Dea 
mark,  seventy  miles  north-west  from  Hamburg.  Holsteiu  is  the  southern  duchy  or  pmvinca 
of  Denmark,  extending  to  the  Elbe,  and  having  the  dudiy  of  Slcswlck  on  the  north.  At  the 
period  aboye-menlicmed  the  city  of  Sleswick  was  included  in  the  territorlM  of  the  duke  of 
Uolsleln,  who,  having  married  a  sister  of  Charles  XII.,  snd  being  'Oppressed  by  the  king  of 
Denmark  his  master,  had  fled  to  Stockholm  to  implore  assistance.    {Map  No.  XVIL) 

3.  J^arva  is  a  small  town  of  Russia  on  the  river  Narova,  el?ht  miles  (h>m  iu  entranoe  into 
the  Gulf  of  Livonia,  and  eighty-one  miles  south-west  IVom  St.  Petersburg. 

3.  Cktpenkagen^  the  capital  of  Denmark,  Is  a  well-fbrtiflcd  city,  built  principally  on  tbe  eastern 
eoast  of  the  island  of  Zealand,  and  partly  also  on  the  contiguous  small  island  of  Amak,  tb* 
channel  between  them  forming  the  port  It  was  rf>imdcd  in  1 168.  Its  environs  are  celebrated 
tor  their  beauty.    {Map  No.  XIV.) 
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and  rondered  his  own  name,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  terror  of  the 
North,  and  tlie  admiration  of  Europe. 

5.  In  the  meantime  the  king  of  Pcland,  who  had  laid  siege  to 
Riga,  being  thwarted  by  the  activity  of  its  vateran  commander,  the 
same  who  had  refused  the  Czar  permission  to  enter  the  citadel, 
availed  himself  of  a  plausible  pretext  for  withdrawing  his  forces. 
Charles  was  now  left  at  liberty  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  confederates,  the  Bussian  monarch,  who,  at  the  head  of 
eighty  thousand  men  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  had 
been  engaged  ten  weeks  in  besieging  the  town  of  Narva,  which  wan 
defended  by  a  garrison  of  scarcely  one  thousand  soldiers. 

6.  In  the  month  of  November  Charles  landed  on  the  coast  with 
cnly  twenty  thousand  men,  and  proceeded  rapidly  towards 

the  town,  at  the  head  of  less  than  one-half  of  his  actual  op  j^j. 
force,  driving  before  him  more  than  thirty  thousand  aussiANs 
Russians  who  had  been  sent  out  to  impede  his  march.  ^^  ^asva. 
Scarcely  allowing  his  weary  troops  a  moment^s  repose,  and  without 
waitmg  for  the  remainder  of  his  little  army,  Charles  resolved  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  their  intrenchments :  in  three  hours  the  camp 
was  forced  on  all  sides :  eighteen  thousand  Russians  were  killed,  be- 
sides a  great  number  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river ;  and 
on  Hie  next  day  thirty  thousand  who  had  surrendered  were  dismissed 
to  their  homes.  (Nov.  30th.  Dec.  1st,  1700.)  This  extraordinary 
victory  did  not  cost  the  Swedes  over  six  hundred  men.  When  the 
Czar,  who  was  absent  from  Narva  at  the  time,  heard  of  this  disaster, 
he  was  not  disheartened,  but  attributing  the  result  to  the  right  cause, 
the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  his  subjects,  he  said : — "  I  know  very 
well  that  the  Swedes  will  have  the  advantage  of  us  for  a  considerable 
time ;  but  they  will  at  length  teach  us  to  become  conquerors.**  The 
ignorant  Russians,  unable  to  account  for  a  victory  gained  by  human 
means,  over  such  disparity  of  numbers,  imagined  the  Swedes  to  be 
magicians  and  sorcerers ;  and  a  form  of  prayer,  composed  by  a  Rus- 
sian bishop,  was  read  in  their  churches,  imploring  St.  Nicholas,  the 
patron  of  Muscovy,  to  be  their  champion  in  future,  and  to  drive  the 
troop  of  Northern  wizards  away  from  their  frontiers. 

7.  But  Peter,  disregarding  both  St.  Nicholas  and  the  priests^  pur 
sued  steadily  the  course  which  ho  had  marked  out,  and,  withdrawing 
to  his  own  dominions,  ot;cupied  hia  time  in  equipping  a  fleet,  in  re- 
cruiting and  disciplining  a  new  army,  in  carrying  ou*  his  project  of 
uniting  the  Baltic,  Caspian,  and  Euxine  seas,  and  in  introducing  na* 
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meroas  iniproyements  for  oivilizing  bis  barbarous  subjects.  Cbarlos, 
on  the  contrary,  neglectful  of  the  welfare  of  his  own  country,  and  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Czar,  had  resolved  never  to  return  home  until 
he  had  driven  from  the  throne  of  Poland  the  newly-elected  sovereign, 
and  ally  of  Peter,  Augustus  of  Saxony. 

8.  Having  wintered  at  Narva,  Charles  next  drove  the  Poles  and 
Saxons  from  Riga,  defeated  his  enemies  on  the  western  bank  of  the 

Dwina,  overran  Courland*  and  Lithuania,  entered  War- 
or  CHARLES  saw'  without  opposition,  and  at  length,  in  July  1702, 
iir  THE  TBAE  defeated  Augustus  in  a  bloody  battle  fought  on  a  vast 

plain  between  Warsaw  and  Cracow.'  A  second  victory 
gained  by  Charles  at  Pultusk*  in  the  following  year  (May  1st,  1703) 
completed  the  humiliation  of  Augustus,  who  was  formally  deposed 
by  the  Polish  diet,  while  the  crown  was  soon  after  given  to  Stanislaus 
Leczinski,  who  had  been  nominated  by  the  king  of  Sweden.  (January 
1704.)  Charles,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  might  easily  have 
assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Poland,  to  which  he  was  advised  by  his 
ministers,  but  he  declared  that  he  felt  more  pleasure  in  bestowing 
thrones  upon  others  than  in  winning  them  for  himself 

9.  Charles  soon  reduced  the  Saxon  States,  the  hereditary  domin- 
ions of  the  unfortunate  Augustus ;  his  ships  were  masters  of  the 
Baltic ;  Denmark,  restrained  by  the  late  treaty,  was  prevented  from 
offering  any  active  interference  with  his  plans ;  the  German  emperor, 
engaged  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  succession,  was  afraid  of  offend* 
ing  him ;  and  a  detachment  of  thirty  thousand  Swedes  kept  the 
Russians  in  check  towards  the  cast :  so  that  the  whole  region  from 

1.  Courland  is  a  proYlnce  of  Russia,  on  the  Dalifo  coast,  north  of  the  ancioot  IJihuania* 
(See  Llthuaoia,  p.  312.) 

2.  9Var*awj  the  capital  of  Poland,  Is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Vistula,  six  hundred  and  Uij 
miles  southwest  (torn  St.  Petersburg,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  miles  east  (torn  Berim 
the  Prussian  capitaL  Population,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand.  In  1795,  in  the  tbiri 
partition  of  Poland,  Warsaw  was  assigned  to  Prussia:  in  1806  it  was  mode  the  capital  of  tbe 
grand.duchy  of  Poland ;  and  in  1815  it  became  the  capital  of  the  now  kingdom  of  Poland,  tbtl 
was  united  to  the  crown  of  Russia,  but  with  a  separate  eonslituUon  and  administratkMi 
Warsaw  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  iil-futod  Polisli  revolution  of  1831.  8oe  p.  587.  (JKf 
No.  XVII.) 

3.  Craeow  ts  on  tho  north  bank  of  the  Vistula,  one  hundred  and  dxty  miles  8outtr*west  tnm 
Warsaw,  and  two  hundred  north-east  from  Vienna.  Previously  to  the  seventeenth  ceotaiy 
Cracow  was  tho  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  Most  of  tho  Polish  kings,  aLd  many 
other  illustrious  men,  have  been  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Cracow.  Among  others  it  contalM 
Ihe  tombs  of  Casimir  the  Great,  of  John  Sobicskl  tho  deliverer  of  Poland,  and  of  the  **  last  of 
<ke  Poles,**  Kosciusko  and  Poniatowski.  About  a  mile  west  of  the  city  is  an  artificial  moaned 
M  earth,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Kosciusko.  {Map  ^o* 
XVU.) 

4.  Pmiiiuk  Is  forty  miles  north  of  Warsaw,  on  the  weete^n  bank  of  a  small  tribatary  of  U>« 
Vlttvta.    (JVi^NoXVUO 
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the  German  Ocean  almost  to  the  mouth  of  the  Borjsthencs,*  and 
even  to  the  gates  of  Moscow,  was  held  in  awe  by  the  sword  of  the 
conqueror.  All  Europe  was  filled  with  astonishment  at  the  arbitrary 
manner  in  which  he  had  deposed  the  king  of  Poland ;  while  in  the 
meantime  Oharlos  himself  was  indulging  in  the  most  extravagant 
views  of  future  conquests  and  glory.  One  year  he  thought  sufficient 
for  the  conquest  of  Russia :  the  pope  of  Rome  was  next  to  feel  hia 
vengeance,  for  having  dared  to  oppose  the  concession  of  religious  lib- 
erty to  the  German  Protestants,  in  whose  behalf  Charles  had  inter 
2sted  himself;  and  the  youthful  hero  had  even  despatched  officers 
privately  into  Egypt  and  Asia,  to  take  plans  of  the  towns,  and  ex- 
amine into  the  resources,  of  those  countries. 

10.  The  Czar,  in  the  meantime,  had  not  been  an  idle  spectator  of 
the  progress  of  the  Swedish  conqueror.  By  keeping  large  bodies  of 
his  troops  actively  engaged  on  the  Swedish  frontiers,  he  gradually 
accustomed  them  to  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  over  whom  he  gained 
several  little  advantages;  and  having  driven  the  Swedes  from  both 
banks  of  the  Neva,*  in  the  year  1701  he  laid  the  foundations  of  St. 
Petersburg,  in  the  heart  of  his  new  conquests,  and  by  his  judicious 
measures  protected  the  rising  city  from  the  attacks  of  the  Swedish 
generals.  During  the  3^ear  1704  he  gained  possession  of  all  Ingria;' 
the  next  year  he  entfiarcd  Poland  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men ; 
but  the  advance  o^.  Charles  from  Saxony  soon  obliged  him  to  retire 
again  towards  the  Aussian  territories. 

11.  In  the  autaian  of  1707,  Charles  began  his  march  eastward, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  the  conquest  of  Russia,  driving 

iT».  11  1  11  1.1TX.  ^'  MARCH  OF 

the  Russians  back  to  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Dnieper,     gqablcs 
then  the  dividing  lino  between  Russia  and  Poland.    The        '^" 
Czar,  seeing  his  own  dominions  threatened  with  war, 
which  must  put  a  stop  to  the  vast  plans  which  he  had  formed  for  the 
improvement  of  his  people,  now  offered  terms  of  peace,  but  Charles, 
intoxicated  with  success,  only  replied,  "  I  will  treat  at  Moscow." 
Peter,  resolving  not  to  act  the  part  of  another  Darius,  wisely  deter- 
mined to  check  the  career  of  the  invaders  by  breaking  up  the  roads 

1.  Borysthenegj  see  Dnieper,  p.  HOt. 

2.  The  AVoa  is  the  stream  by  which  Lake  Lsdo^  discharges  its  surplus  waters  liUo  the  Gulf 
of  Flnluul.    St.  Petersburg  Is  built  at  its  entrant  into  the  Galf. 

3.  fngria  was  a  province  extending  about  one  humtrcd  and  thirty  miles  along  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Neva  and  tlio  southern  eliuro  of  the  Guif  of  Finland.  In  1617  the  Swedes  took  IX 
Prom  the  Ri'.ssianN  but  in  1700  the  latter  reconquered  a  part  of  it,  and  in  1703  built  St  Peters 
boig  viUiin  Its  limits. 
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and  desolating  the  country ;  and  Charles,  after  crossmg  the  Dmepefi 
and  penetrating  almost  to  Smolensko/  found  it  impracticable  to  ooii- 
tinue  his  march  in  the  direction  of  the  Russian  capital  (1708.)  HiB 
army,  exposed  to  ihe  risk  of  famine,  and  the  incessant  attacks  of  the 
enemy,  was  slowly  wasting  away ;  yet,  instead  of  falling  back  upon 
Poland,  he  adopted  the  extraordinary  resolution  of  passing  into  the 
Ukraine,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Mazeppa,  a  Pole  by  birth, 
and  chief  of  the  Cossacks,  but  who  had  resolved  to  throw  off  his  al- 
legiance to  the  Czar,  his  master. 

12.  A  march  of  twelve  days,  amid  almost  incredible  and  anptf- 
alleled  hardships,  brought  the  Swedes  to  the  river  Desna,*  where 
Charles  expected  to  meet  his  new  ally  with  a  body  of  thirty  thousand 
men  ;  but,  instead  of  this,  he  was  compelled  to  force  the  passage  of 
the  stream  against  a  Russian  army.  The  Czar,  having ,  been  in* 
formed  of  the  treason  of  Mazeppa,  had  disconcerted  his  schemes  1^ 
the  punishment  of  his  associates ;  and  the  unfortunate  chief  appeared 
in  the  Swedish  army  rather  as  a  fugitive  than  as  a  powerful  prince 
brbgmg  succors  to  his  ally.  Charles  soon  after  learned  of  a  still 
greater  misfortune  that  had  befallen  him,  the  loss  of  a  large  convoy 
and  reenforcement  expected  from  Poland. 

13.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  severest  winters  ever  known  ia 
Europe,  (1708-9)  the  small  Swedish  army,  n«w  reduced  to  less  than 
twenty  thousand  men,  found  itself  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  and  al- 
most desolate  country,  cut  off  from  all  resources,  and  threatened 
with  an  attack  from  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  Russians,  who  were 
gradually  concentrating  upon  their  victims.  Yet  the  iron  heart  of 
the  Swede  did  not  a  moment  relent  at  the  sufferings  of  his  soldiers, 
although  in  one  day  he  beheld  two  thousand  of  them  drop  dead  be- 
fore him,  from  the  effects  of  cold  and  hunger ;  nor  had  he  relinquished 
the  design  of  penetrating  to  Moscow.  On  the  opening  of  spring  he 
advanced  to  the  town  and  fortress  of  Pultowa,'  in  the  hope  of  sell- 
ing the  magazines  of  the  Czar,  and  opening  a  passage  into  the  hear^ 
of  the  Russian  territory. 

1 4.  Toward  the  end  of  May  Charles  invested  Pultowa,  but  while 

1.  Smolensko  is  ft  Etusian  town  on  Uie  eastern  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  two  hondred  and  thtf1| 
miles  soutb-west  fVom  Moscow.    (Map  No.  XVIJ.) 

%  The  Detna  Is  an  sastera  tributary  of  the  Dnieper,  which  enters  Uiat  rlrer  a  little  abov* 
KI^T.    (Map  Ho,  XV f\) 

3.  Pultnva  \r  zf^3ed  town  of  Russia,  on  the  river  WoraUa,  an  eastern  tribnlaiy  of  the 
Dnieper,  two  hK>ljNl  nlles  south-east  from  Kiev,  and  four  hundred  and  flfty  souUi-west  ft«» 
ftloecow.  In  oorumta  vntion  of  the  victory  of  Pultowa  the  Russians  have  erected  a  columa  to 
Uh  )1  jr,  oimI  an  Qb^tf  :  on  the  fleiU  of  ballle. 
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he  was  pressing  the  siege  with  great  yigor,  on  the  15th  of  June  the 
Csar  appeared  before  the  place  with  an  army  seventy 
thousand  strong,  and,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  orp^Towi. 
Swedes,  succeeded  in  throwing  a  strong  reenforcement 
into  the  place.  When  Charles  discovered  the  manoeuvre  by  which 
this  had  been  effected,  he  could  not  forbear  saying,  "  I  see  well  that 
we  have  taught  the  Muscovites  the  art  of  war  "  On  the  eighth  of 
July  a  general  action  was  brou^t  on  between  the  two  armies,  the 
Czar  commanding  his  troops  in  person,  while  Charles,  unable  to  walk, 
owing  M  a  severe  wound  he  had  some  days  before  received  in  the 
heel,  was  carried  about  the  field  in  a  litter,  with  a  pistol  in  one  hand 
and  his  drawn  sword  in  the  other.  The  desperate  charge  of  the 
Swedes  broke  the  Russian  cavalry,  but  the  Russian  infantry  acted 
with  great  steadiness,  and  restored  the  honor  of  the  day.  The  Czar 
received  a  musket  ball  through  his  hat ;  his  favorite  general,  Menzi 
koff,  had  three  horses  killed  under  him ;  and  the  litter  in  which 
Charles  was  carried  was  shattered  in  pieces  by  a  cannon  ball.  Bat 
neither  the  courage  nor  the  discipline  of  the  Swedes  could  avail  against 
the  overwhelming  numbers  of  their  antagonists ;  and  after  a  dread* 
ful  battle  of  two  hours'  duration  the  Swedish  army  was  irretrievably 
rained.  Charles  escaped  with  about  thi  ee  hundred  horsemen  to  the 
Turkish  town  of  BeoA^r,'  abandoning  all  his  treasures  to  his  rival, 
including  the  rich  spoils  of  Poland  and  Saxony.<^ 

15.  Thus  in  one  day  the  king  of  Sweden  lost  the  fruits  of  nearly 
a  hundred  victories,  and  nine  years  of  successful  war&re.     Nearly 

1.  Bender  to  now  a  Ruarian  town,  on  the  Dniester,  In  the  proTince  of  BeMumbla,  about  Uttf* 
eight  miles  lh>ni  the  Black  Sea.  In  1770  the  Rimlant  took  thli  town  by  itona,  and  redoced  it 
to  aihes.  Fonr  yean  later  it  was  restored  to  Turkey,  but  was  reconqnered  by  the  Susslana  In 
JB09,  and  was  finally  ceded  to  them,  with  the  province  of  Bessarabia,  by  the  tteaty  of  Bttdhi^ 
Mit,fail81S.    (Jir49  No.  xvn.) 

n.  TiM  eatasi  typho  of  Pultowa  to  thus  powerAiDy  described  by  Osmpbell  t 
*•  Oh  I  learn  the  fate  that  bleeding  thousands  bore. 
Led  by  their  Charles  to  Dnieper's  sandy  shore. 
Faint  fh>m  his  wounds,  and  shivering  in  the  blasts 
The  Swedish  soldier  sank  and  groaned -his  last; 
File  after  file  Uio  stormy  showers  benumb, 
Freeze  every  standard  sheet,  and  hush  the  drum ; 
Horseman  and  horse  oonfeised  the  bitter  pang. 
And  arms  and  warrior  fell  with  hollow  clang : 
Vet,  ere  he  sank  m  Nature's  lost  repose. 
Ere  life's  warm  current  to  the  fountain  ftroia, 
Hie  dying  man  to  Sweden  turned  his  eye, 
Thought  of  hto  home,  and  closed  it  with  a  dgh. 
Imperial  pride  looked  sullen  on  hto  plight, 
And  Charles  beheld  nor  shuddered  at  Uie  sIgM. 
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all  Ear<^  felt  tbc  effects  of  the  battle  of  Pultowa :  th;  Saxona 
called  for  revcrgc  on  a  prince  who  had  pillaged  and  plundered  their 
country  :  Augustus  returned  to  Poland  at  the  head  of  a  Saxon  army, 
while  Stanislaus,  knowing  it  was  vain  to  resist,  was  unwilling  to  shed 
blood  in  a  useless  struggle  :  Denmark,  Russia,  and  Poland,  entered 
into  a  league  against  Sweden,  and  but  for  the  interference  of  the  Ger- 
man emperor  and  the  maritime  powers,  the  Swedish  monarchy  would 
have  been  rent  in  pieces. 

16.  Although  Charles  was  now  an  exile  from  his  country,  relying, 
for  his  support,  upon  the  generosity  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  yet  he  still  en 
tertained  the  romantic  project  of  dethroning  the  Czar,  and  mWching 
beck  to  Sweden  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army.  H<fcndeavored  to  raise 

the  Turks  against  his  enemies ;  and  his  prospects  grew 
TUBM."     bright  or  dark  according  as  the  wavering  policy  of  the 

Turkish  divan  was  swayed  by  his  intrigues,  or  by  the 
gold  of  Russia.  At  one  time  the  vizier  promised  to  conduct  him  to 
Moscow  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  thousand  men :  war  was  declared 
against  Russia;  and  the  forces  of  the  two  nations  were  assembled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Pruth.'  (July  1711.)  Here  the  Russian  army, 
surrounded  by  a  greatly  superior  Turkish  force,  lost,  in  four  dap* 
fighting,  more  than  sixteen  thousand  men,  when  by  the  resolute  sa- 
gacity *of  the  empress  Catherine,  who  accompanied  her  husband 
during  the  campaign,  a  secret  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Turkish 
commander,  and  Peter  was  rescued  from  the  same  fate  that  had  be- 
fallen his  antagonist  at  Pultowa. 

1 7.  The  Swedish  monarch  continued  to  linger  in  Turkey  until 
1714,  still  flattering  himself  that  ho  should  yet  lead  an  Ottoman 
army  into  Russia.  Being  at  length  dismissed  by  the  sultan,  and 
ordered  to  depart,  he  still  resolved  to  remain  ;  and  arming  his  secre- 
taries, valets,  cooks,  and  grooms,  in  addition  to  his  three  hundred 
guards,  he  bade  delianee  to  a  Turkish  army  of  twenty-six  thousand 
men.  After  a  fierce  resistance,  in  which  many  of  his  attendants 
were  slam,  he  was  captured,  the  Turks  being  careful  not  to  endanger 
his  life.  Another  revolution  in  the  Turkish  divan  revived  the  hopes 
of  Charles,  and  prolonged  his  stay ;  but  when  he  learned  that  the 
Swedish  senate  intended   to  create  a  regent  in  his  absence,  and 

1.  Tl  o  Pmtk^  rising  In  Gallleitt,  forms  the  boondnry  between  Bessarabia  and  Moldaria,  and 
cotera  he  Danube  abottt  fifty  miles  from  the  Dlaclc  Sea.  By  the  treaty  of  Adrianopie  In  li^ 
H  waa  stipulated  that  the  I*nith  should  continue  to  form  the  boundary  between  the  1 
•nd  Turkish  territories.    (Map  No.  XVIU 
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make  peace  with  Denmark  and  Russia,  his  indignation  at  sach  pro* 

ceediDgs  induced  him  to  return  home.    He  was  honorably 

escorted  to  the  Turkish  frontiers ;  but  although  orders  I"':^,^5f 

Ov  CBAKLE8* 

had  been  given  that  he  should  be  treated  in  the  Austrian 
and  German  dominions  with  all  due  honor,  he  chose  to  travel  in  the 
disguise  of  a  courier,  and  toward  the  close  of  November  1714  reached 
Strakun^,  the  capital  of  Swedish  Pomerania. 

1 8.  At  the  time  of  thp  retun>  of  Charles,  Sweden  was  in  a  truly 
deplorable  condition, — surrounded  by  enemies — ^without  money,  trade, 
or  crejJit — ^her  foreign  provinces  lost,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand of  her  best  so^iers  slants  in  Turkey  and  Siberia,  or  locked  up  in  the 
fortresses  of  Denmark  and  Poland.  -  Yet  Charles,  instead  of  seeking 
that  peace  which  his  kingdom  so  much  needed,  immediately  issued 
orders  for  renewing  the  war  with  redoubled  vigor.  During 
the  year  1715,  the  Danish  and  Russian  fleets  swept  the  ^^^^y^i^ 
Baltic,  and  threatened  Stockholm;*  and  Stralsund, 
though  defended  by  Charles  with  his  accustomed  bravery,  was  com 
polled  to  surrender  after  a  siege  of  two  months.  On  the  night  be- 
fore the  surrender  Charles  made  his  escape  in  a  small  boat,  safely 
passing  the  batteries  and  fleets  of  the  allies.  In  the  following  year 
he  made  an  irruption  into  Norway,  but  his  army  was  driven  back* 
greatly  diminished  in  numbers.  His  attention  was  next  occupied 
with  the  scheme  of  his  favorite  minister,  Baron  Gortz,  for  uniting 
tlie  kings  of  Sweden  and  Russia  in  strict  amity,  and  then  dictating 
the  law  to  Europe.  The  plot  embraced  the  restoration  of  Stanislaus 
to  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  Charles  was  to  have  the  command  of  a 
combined  Swedish  and  Russian  army  of  invasion,  for  establishing  the 
Pretender  (son  of  James  II.)  on  the  throne  of  England.  The  Czar 
seemed  not  averse  to  the  project,  and  a  conference  of  the  ministers 
of  the  two  nations  had  already  been  appointed  for  making  the  final 
arrangements,  when  the  death  of  the  king  of  Sweden  rendered  abor- 
tive a  revolution  that  might  have  thrown  all  Europe  into  a  state  of 
political  combustioa.  In  the  autumn  of  1718  Charles 
had  invaded  Norway  a  second  time,  and  laid  sieco  to  ^^^"*^^ 

•^  ,  '       .  ^»  OF  CHARLES. 

Frederickshall ;'  but  while  engaged  in  viewing  the  works  • 

1  Sloekkolmj  the  capitnl  city,  and  prlocipal  commercial  emporium  of  Sweden,  to  bnllt  partljr 
OQ  a  number  of  islands  and  parUy  ou  tlie  main  laud,  at  the  Junction  or  the  Lalce  Maslar  with 
the  Baltic,  Tour  hundred  and  forty  miiea  a  little  south  of  west  fVom  Su  Petersburg.  It  waa 
founded  In  the  tbirtceulh  century,  but  was  not  recognized  as  the  capital  till  the  aeventeentii, 
pppviously  to  whicn  Upsaia  liad  been  the  seat  of  the  court.    (Map  No.  XIV.) 

9.  FYederiekskaJl  is  a  maritime  town  of  Norway,  near  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Skagger^ 
rack,  lUly-aoven  miles  aouth-east  irom  Christiana.    The  town  spreads  Irregularly  around  a  pe^ 
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in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  fire  from  tbe  enemy,  he  waa  stmok 
dead  by  a  ball  from  the  Danish  batteries.     (Dec.  1718.) 

19.  The  death  of  Charles  produced  an  entire  change  in  the  affairs 
of  Sweden.  The  late  king's  sister  was  deolared  queen  by  the  volun- 
tary choice  of  the  States  of  the  kingdom ;  but  the  last  reign  had 
taught  them  a  severe  lesson,  and  they  compelled  their  new  sovereign 
to  take  a  solemn  oath  that  she  would  never  attempt  the  establish- 
ment of  arbitrary  power.  The  project  of  a  union  with  Kussia  wan 
at  once  abandoned,  and  the  new  government  united  its  forces  to  those 
of  England  against  the  Czar.  For  a  while  the  Russian  fleet  ^lesolat 
ed  the  coasts  of  Sweden,  but  in  1721  peaee  was  established  betweoh 
the  two  powers  by  the  treaty  of  Nystad.*  Kussia  gained  thereby  a 
large  accession  of  territory  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  dominion 
over  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  which  Peter  had  purchased  as  a  highway 
of  commerce  to  the  ocean,  with  the  toils  and  perils  of  twenty  years  of 
warfare. 

20.  Charles  the  Twelfth,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  little  more 

than  thirty-six  years  of  age,  one-half  of  which  had  been 
oHARAoraB   ^®°*  *™^^  ^^^  turmoil  of  arms,  or  wasted  in  foreign 

exile.  War  was  his  ruling  passion ;  but  the  only  ob- 
ject of  his  conquests  seemed  to  be  the  satisfaction  of  bestowing  their 
fruits  upon  others,  without  any  apparent  wish  to  enlarge  his  own  do 
minions.  After  all  his  achievements,  nought  but  the  memory  o£his 
renown  survives  him ;  for  all  the  acts  of  his  reign  sprung  from  a 
misdirected  ambition,  and  not  one  of  them  was  conducive  to  the  per- 
manent welfare  of  his  country.  "  He  was  rather  an  extraordinary 
than  a  great  man,"  says  Voltaire,  "  and  more  worthy-  to  bo  admired 
than  imitated.  His  life  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  kings,  how  much  a 
pacific  and  happy  government  is  preferable  to  so  much  glory."* 

pendlcuUur  rock  (bnr  hundred  feet  in  height,  on  which  la  the  strong  torttmi  o(  Froderickitvtii, 
at  the  siege  of  which  Charles  XII.  was  kilted. 

It  was  doQbted  (br  awhile  whether  the  king  met  his  death  by  a  ba]}  fW>m  the  (brtreM,  or  Oon 

assassin  in  the  rear ;  bat  there  seem  to  be  no  good  grounds  for  su^|M)sing  that  treachery  ha4 

anything  to  do  with  the  matter.    Dr.  Johnson  has  availed  himself  of  the  suspicion  in  his  ad* 

mirable  descrii^fiv  of  ihe  character  of  the  Swedish  warrior.    The  hat,  clothes,  bnlMielt,  bool^ 

Scc^  which  Charles  wore  when  he  was  shot,  are  still  preserved  in  tho  arsenal  of  Stockholm. 

1.  AV'tdd  Is  a  town  of  Finland,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  tho  Baltic,  one  hundred  and  flfly 
Biles  north-east  from  Stockholm. 

a.  Tlie  foHowing  is  Dr.  Johnson's  description  of  the  character  of  Cliarlea  XIL 
**0n  what  foundation  stands  the  warrior^  prido, 
IIow  Just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  deekto. 
A  ftame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  Are, 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  bibors  tire ;  * 
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21.  The  Czar  Peter,  or,  as  he  is  usnally  called  in  history,  iP^tei 
the  Great,  died  in  1725,  seven  years  after  the  death  of  xii.  drath 
Ills  great  rival  the  king  of  Sweden.     Through  a  life  of       ^^^ 
restless  activity  he  labored  for  the  improvement  and    qf  i 


prosperity  of  his  country ;  and  while  Charles  left  behind  thb  qrkat. 
him  nothing  but  ruins,  Peter  the  Great  may  truly  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  an  empire.  The  ruler  of  a  barbarous  people,  he  earlj 
Baw  the  advantages  of  civilization,  and  by  the  measures  he  adopt 
ed  for  reforming  his  empire  he  truly  merited  the  epithet  of  Great 
Yet  it  has  been  truly  said  of  him  that  although  he  civilized  his  sub 
jects,  he  himself  remained  a  barbarian ;  for  the  sternness,  or  rather 
the  ferocity,  of  his  disposition,  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  nor  his  dear- 
est connexions.  So  conscious  was  he  of  his  frailties  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  "  I  can  reform  my  people,  but  I  cannot  reform  myself" 
He  never  learned  the  lessons  <^  humanity ;  and  his  sublime  but  un- 
cultivated  genius  continually  wandered  without  a  guide.  It  is  a  high 
ftnd  just  3ulogium  of  his  character  to  say  that  <<  his  virtues  were  bii 
own,  and  his  defects  those  of  education  and  country.*' 


O'er  lore,  oV  fear,  ext«xl8  his  wide  domain, 

Unconquered  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 

No  Joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield. 

War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field ; 

Behold  surrounded  kings  their  powers  combine, 

And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign ; 

Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms  In  vain ; 

*  Think  nothing  gained,*  he  cries '  till  naught  remain ; 

On  Moscow's  walls,  till  Gothic  standards  fly, 

And  all  be  mhio  beneath  the  polar  sky.* 

The  march  begins  in  military  state, 

And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 

Stem  famine  guards  the  solitary  coast, 

And  winter  barricades  the  realms  of  ih>st : 

He  comes ;  nor  want,  nor  cold,  his  course  delay  | 

Ilkle,  blushing  Glory,  hide  Pultowa*s  day. 

The  vanqaished  hero  leares  his  broken  banda, 

And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands ; 

Condemned  a  needy  supplicant  to  wait 

M^iile  ladles  interpose,  and  slares  debate. 

But  did  not  chance  at  length  her  error  mend  t 

Did  Ho  subverted  empire  mark  bis  end  ?  ^ 

Did  rival  monarcbs  give  the  fatal  wound  t 

Or  hostile  millions  nress  him  to  the  gronnd  T 

His  fall  was  destine*'  to  a  barren  strantt, 

A  petty  fortress,  anr  a  dnbiotu  hand : 

He  left  the  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pM\ 

To  paint  a  moral,  or  odora  a  tale.** 
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IIL  Spaxisb  Wars,  and  Wars  of  the  Austjuan  Successioh. — 
I.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  which  cloBed  the  war  of  the  Spanish 

succession,  had  given  pacification  to  sonthern  and  west- 
^ALUA^ot'  ern   Europe,  bj  defining   the   territorial  limits  of  the 

belligerents  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  that  bal- 
ftnco  of  power  on  which  the  peace  of  Europe  depended.  The  in- 
triguing efforts  of  Spain  in  contravention  of  that  portion  of  the 
treaty  bj  which  Philip  V.  renounced  forever  all  right  of  succession 
to  the  crown  of  France,  induced  England  and  Holland,  in  1717,  to 
unite  with  France  in  forming  a  Triple  Alliance  guaranteeing  the  ful- 
filment of  the  treaty ;  but  during  the  same  year  a  Spanish  fleet, 
entering  the  Mediterranean,  quickly  reduced  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
which  had  been  assigned  to  Austria ;  and  in  the  following  year  an* 
other  fleet  and  army  captured  Sicily,  which  had  been  adjudged  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy.  These  acts  of  aggression  roused  the  resentment 
of  Austria ;  and  by  her  accession  to  the  terms  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
the  Quadruple  Alliance  was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a 
akeok  to  the  ambition  of  Spain.  A  British  squadron,  under  admiral 
B3mg,  sailed  into  the  Mediterranean  and  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet, 
whilst  an  Austrian  force  passed  into  Sicily  to  contest  with  the  Spanish 
army  the  sovereignty  of  that  island.  The  successes  of  the  allies  soon 
compcUcd  even  Spain  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  the  Alliance  for  pre- 
perving  the  peace  of  Europe. 

2.  In  1 139 J  however,  the  general  peace  was  interrupted  by  a  War 

between  England  and  Spain,  growing  out  of  the  com- 
BETWEEN  mercial  and  colonial  difficulties  of  the  two  nations.  For 
EKOLAND     a  long  time  Spain,  claiming  the  right  of  sovereignty  over 

the  seas  adjacent  to  her  American  possessions,  which  had 
been  confirmed  by  successive  treaties,  had  distressed  and  insulted 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britam  by  illegal  seizures  made  under  the 
pretext  of  the  right  of  search  for  contraband  goods ;  while  Britain 
on  the  other  hand,  secretly  encouraged  a  contraband  traffic,  little  to 
her  honor,  and  deeply  injurious  to  Spain.  War  was  first  declared 
by  England :  the  vessels  of  each  nation  in  the  ports  of  the  other 
were  confiscaj^d ;  and  powerful  armaments  were  fitted  out  by  the  one 
to  seize,  and  by  the  other  to  defend,  the  Spanish  American  possess- 
ions, while  pirates  from  Biscay  harassed  the  home  trade  of  England. 
8.  While  this  war  continued  with  various  success,  a  general  Euro- 
pean war  broke  out,  called  the  "  war  of  the  Austrian  succession," 
presenting  a  scene  of  the  greatest  confusion,  and  eclipsing,  by  its  im 
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p^rtance,  the  petty  conflicts  on  the  American  seas.     Charles  VL,  dm* 
peror  of  Austria,  the  famous  competitor  of  Philip  for  the  throne  of 
Spain,  died  in  the  autumn  of  1 740 ;  and  as  he  had  no  male 
issue  he  left  his  dominions  to  his  eldest  daughter,  Maria  i"*  f^^^ 

«  '  OK  TOR  WA» 

Theresa,  queen  of  Hungary,  in  accordance  with  a  solemn      op  the 

ordinance  called  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  '  which   had     ^^^^^^^ 

,  succESsioir. 

been  confirmed  by  all  the  leading  States  of  Europe.  This 

sanction,  however,  did  not  secure  his  daughter,  after  his  death,  firoxn 

the  attacks  of  a  host  of  enemies,  who  hoped  to  make  good  their 

pretensions,  by  force  of  arms,  to  different  portions  of  her  estates. 

4.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  declared  himself,  by  virtue  of  his  descent 
from  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.,  the  proper  heir  of  the 
hereditary  Austrian  provinces :  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  also 
Augu''  ^s  III.,  king  of  Poland,  made  the  same  claims  by  virtue  of  a 
preceding  marriage  with  the  house  of  Saxony :  Spain  was  anxious 
to  appropriate  to  herself  some  of  the  Italian  principalities,  and  vir- 
tually laid  claim  to  the  whole  Austrian  succession,  while  Frederick 
II.,  the  young  king  of  Prussia,  marched  suddenly  into  Silesia,  and  took 
possession  of  that  country.  France,  swayed  by  hereditary  hatred  of 
Austria,  sought  a  dismemberment  of  that  empire ;  while  England 
offered  her  aid  to  Maria  Theresa,  the  daughter  of  her  ancient  ally, 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Austrian  dominions. 

5.  The  plan  of  the  coalition  against  the  Austrian  queen  embraced 
the  elevation  of  Charles  Albert,  the  electoral  prince  of 
Bavaria,  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  German  States ;    coalition 
and  accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  1741,  two  French     against 
armies  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  being  joined  by  the  Ba- 
varian forces,  seized  Prague,  made  several  other  important  conquests, 
threatened  Vienna,  and  compelled  Maria  Theresa  to  flee  from  her 
capital.     In  a  diet  held  at  Frankfort,*  in  Frebruary  1742,  the  impe- 
rial crown,  through  the  influence  of  France  and  Prussia,  was  given 
to  Charles  Albert     In  the  meantime  Maria  Theresa,  cinished  in 

1.  Pmgmatie  Sanction  There;  are  four  ordinances  wilh  this  tiUo  mentioned  in  history:  ii^ 
U  a*,  of  Chirios  VII.  of  France,  in  143d,  on  which  rosl  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church :  ad, 
tl'e  decree  of  the  German  dioi  in  1430,  sanctioning  the  former:  3d,  the  ordinanee  of  the  Germaa 
amperor  Charles  VI.  in  1740,  by  which  he  ondearored  to  secure  the  succession  to  his  female 
defendants,  and  which  led  to  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession :  and  4tli,  the  ordinance  by 
which  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  in  1700,  ceded  the  throne  of  Naples  to  bis  third  son  and  his  posterity. 

X  Frankfort^  or  Frank forUon-tht-Mayiu,  Is  a  celebrated  commercial  city  of  Germany,  ou  the 
oonh  bank  of  the  Mayn,  eighteen  miles  north-east  fh>m  its  confluence  with  the  Rhine  at 
Mayeoee.  There  is  also  a  Frankfort-on-tlf-Oder,  ninety-flve  miles  north-east  ftom  Dresden. 
iMap  No.  XVII.) 
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everjthiDg  but  energy  of  spirit  by  the  vast  array  against  her,  pre- 
sented herself)  with  her  infant  son,  in  the  diet  of  the  Bnngariaii 
nobles,  and  having  first  sworn  to  protect  their  independence,  de- 
manded their  aid  in  tones  that  her  beauty  and  her  tears  rendered 
more  persuasive.  The  swords  of  the  Hungarians  flashed  in  the  air 
as  their  acclamations  replied,  "  We  will  die  for  our  sovereign  Maria 
Theresa  !"  On  the  very  day  that  Charles  Albert  was  crowned  at 
Frankfort,  Munich,*  his  own  capital,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aus- 
trian general ;  and  while  Bavaria  was  plundered,  the  new  emperor 
was  compelled  to  live  in  retirement  far  from  his  own  dominions.    In 

another  quarter  fortune  was  not  equally  favorable  to 
OF  n4M    •^^s*''"^* »  ^^^  Maria  Theresa  was  compelled  to  purchase 

peace  of  the  Prussians  by  the  surrender  of  Silesia. 
(June  1741.)  This  loss  was  compensated,  however,  by  a  successful 
blockade  of  Prague,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  were  at 
length  forced  to  a  disastrous  retreat,  while  England  began  to  take  a 
more  active  part  in  the  war  against  France.  The  losses  of  France  were 
great  on  the  ocean ;  and  in  1 743  George  II.  of  England,  advancing  into 
Germany  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  defeated  the  French  at  Dettin- 
gen,"  and  compelled  them  to  retreat  across  the  Rhine.    (June  1743.) 

6.  The  year  1744  is  distinguished  by  the  renewal  of  hostilities  on 

the  part  of  Frederick,  who,  having  formed  an  allianoe 
with  the  king  of  France,  entered  Bohemia  at  the  head 
of  seventy  thousand  soldiers,  and  in  the  beginning  of  September  sat 
down  before  Prague,  which  soon  surrendered,  and  with  it  a  garrison 
of  eighteen  thousand  men.  But  misfortunes  rapidly  succeeded  this 
brilliant  beginning  of  the  campaign ;  the  illness  of  Louis  XV.,  king 
of  France,  prevented  the  promised  diversion  on  the  side  of  the  Rhine ; 
and  Frederick  was  eventually  compelled  to  retreat  to  his  own  do- 
minions, with  the  loss  of  twenty  thousand  men.  The  king  of  Prussia 
acknowledged,  in  his  own  memoirs,  that  no  general  committed  greater 
faults  during  the  campaign  than  he  did  himself:  and  that  the  conduct 
of  his  opponent,  the  Austrian  general,  marshal  Traun,  was  a  model 
of  perfection,  which  every  military  man  would  do  well  to  study. 

7.  The  death  of  Charles  Albert,  early  in  January  1745,  removed 

all  reasonable  grounds  for  continuing  the  war ;  but  the 
national  animosity  between  England  and  France  prevent- 

1.  Mmnieh  la  a  large  German  cHy,  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Isar,  a  siAithem  branch  of 
the  Danube,  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  west  from  Vienna.  It  la  called  the  **  Athena  of 
■outh  Germany.*>    (Map  Vo,  XVIL) 

S.  Dtuingen  la  a  small  Tillage  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Mayn,  ilztetn  milet  loulb  eaat  of  I 
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ed  the  restoration  of  peace.  During  the  same  year,  the  celebrated 
French  general,  marshal  Saxe,  obtained  the  victory  of  Fontenoy'  over 
the  Austriana,  and  their  Du  .ch  and  English  allies  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  and  conquered  the  Austrian  Netherlands  and 
Dutch  Flanders  The  king  of  Prussia  conducted  a  successful  cam- 
paign in  Silesia  and  Saxony,  and  in  December  concluded  with  Austria 
the  treaty  of  Dresden,  which  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  Si 
lesia.  In  the  meantime  the  German  States  had  elected  for  their 
emperor  Francis  I.,  the  Imsband  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  in  the  treaty 
of  Dresden  he  was  formally  acknowledged  by  Frederick. 

8.  In  Italy  the  combined  armies  of  France,  Spain,  and  Naples, 
obtained  important  advantages  over  the  Austriana  and  Sardinians  ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  they  held  possession  of  all  Lom- 
bardy  and  Piedmont."     During  the  same  year,  while  the  king  of 
England  was  warring  with  the  French  in  the  Netherlands,  his  own 
dominions  were  invaded.    The  loss  of  the  English  at  Fon- 
tenoy  seemed  to  present  to  Charles  Edward,  grandson     gjoN  of 
of  James  II.,  commonly  called  the  Young  Pretender,     knoland, 
a  fit  opportunity  for  attempting  the  restoration  of  his 
family  to  the  throne  of  England.     Being  furnished  by  the  French 
monarch  with  a  supply  of  money  and  arms,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
force  he  landed,  in  July,  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  being  joined 
by  many  of  the  Highland  clans,  on  the  IGth  of  September  he  was 
enabled  to  take  possession  of  Edinburgh,*  and  a  few  days  later  de- 
ieated,the  royal  forces  at  Preston  Pans.*     In  November  he  entered 

1.  EnUenoy  is  a  village  of  Belglam,  in  the  proviuce  of  Hainanlt  (ft-4i6),  forty-three  milea 
tonUi-weBt  ttom  Brussels.  The  battle  was  foiight  April  30th,  1745.  Voltaire^s  account  of  It,  in 
his  •»  Age  of  Louis  X  V.,"  is  extremely  interesting.    (Map  No.  XV.) 

3.  PitdmmUy  (pUirde-monUy  *'  fbot  of  the  mountain,**)  the  principal  proyinoe  of  the  Sardinian 
monarchy,  has  the  Swiss  canton  of  Valais  and  the  Sardinian  province  of  Savoy,  on  the  north, 
and  Savoy  and  France  on  the  west.  Capital,  Turin.  In  1802  Napoleon  incorporated  It  with 
Fruice,  but  it  was  restored  in  1814. 

3.  Edinburgh^  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  connty  of  Mid  Lothian,  is  two  miles  south  of  tb« 
Frith  of  Forth,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles  north-west  fh>m  the  city  of  London. 
It  is  principally  built  on  three  parallel  ridges  running  east  and  wrat.  At  the  western  extremity 
of  the  central  ridge,  which  is  terminated  by  a  precipitous  roclc  four  hundred  and  thirty-four 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the  castle ;  and  a  mile  distant,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
ridge,  Is  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  above  the  same  level.  The  pakioe 
has  a  peculiar  interest  flrom  the  circumstance  that  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  unfortunate 
Queen  Mary  have  been  carofnily  preserved  in  the  state  in  which  she  lea  them.  Cionnected 
with  the  palace,  on  the  north,  are  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Holyrood.  Edinburgh  Is  highly 
eelebrated  for  its  literary  and  educational  institutions.    (Map  No.  XVI.) 

i.  Pretton  Pa  m  is  a  small  seaport  town  of  Scotland,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Fortht 
■even  and  arhalT  miles  east  of  Edinburgh.  It  derives  ito  name  (torn  its  having,  for  a  length 
dood  period,  had  a  number  of  salt  work  i  or  pan*  for  the  production  of  salt  by  the  evaporatloa 
«r  Mi-water.    (.V<«»  No.  XVro 
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Bn^and,  and  ddeaiioed  to  within  a  hundred  miles  of  London,  bal 
waa  then  compelled  to  retreat  into  Scotland,  where,  after  haying  de- 
feated the  royal  forces  a  second  time,  his  caose  was  utterly  rained  hy 
the  decisive  battle  of  Culloden-*  (April  1746.)  To  the  disgrace  of 
the  English,  the  Borrounding  country  was  given  up  to  pillage  and  do- 
Tastation.  After  a  vsu-iety  of  adventures  Charles  reached  France  in 
safety ;  but  niunbers  of  his  unfortunate  adherents  perished  on  the 
ficafifold,  or  by  military  execution,  while  multitudes  were  transported 
to  the  American  plantations. 

9.  Durmg  the  year  1 745  the  important  French  fortress  of  Louis- 

burg,  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,'  was  captured  by 
,^.5Io^  the  British  and  their  colonial  allies,  an  event  which  re- 
vived  the  spirits  of  the  English,  and  roused  France  to  a 
great  vindictive  effort  for  the  recovery  of  Louisburg,  and  the  devas- 
tation of  the  whole  American  coast  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Georgia 
Accordingly  a  powerful  naval  armament  was  sent  out  to  America  i^ 
1746 ;  but  it  was  so  enfeebled  by  storms  and  shipwrecks,  and  dispirit- 
ed by  the  loss  of  its  commander,  that  nothing  was  accomplished  by  it 

10.  During  the  years  1746  and  1747  hostilities  were  carried  on 
•  with  various  success  by  the  French  and  the  Spaniards  on 

one  side,  and  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Austrians,  on  the 
c  thcr.  By  sea  the  French  lost  almost  their  last  ship ;  but  no  im- 
portant naval  battles  were  fought,  as  the  English  navy  had  scarcely 
a  rival.  On  the  continent,  northern  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  were 
the  chief  seats  of  the  war.     The  French  were  driven  from  the  former, 

and   the  Austrians  and  their  allies  from   the   latter. 

XL   TREATY      t%  t       ^  *        r\ 

OF  Aix-LA-   France  made  frequent  overtures  of  peace,  and  in  Octo- 
CHAPELLE,   i)er  1748  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  concluded 
between  all  the  belligerents,  on  the  basis  of  a  restitution 
of  all  conquests  made  during  the  war,  and  a  mutual  release  of  prison- 
ers witliout  ransom.     The  treaty  left  unsettled  the  conflicting  claims 

1.  CuUodeH,  or  Culloden  Moor^  Is  a  heath  in  Scotland,  four  miles  east  of  Inverness,  and  OM 
hundred  and  flflccn  miles  north-west  flrom  Edinburgh.  The  battle  ofCuUoden,  fought  April 
fi7tb,  1740,  terminated  the  attempts  of  the  Stuart  family  to  recorer  the  throne  of  Engtaod. 
{Map  ^o,X\L) 

2.  The  Island  of  Ccpe  Breton^  called  by  the  French  Isle  Roynle^  is  on  the  sonth-easteni 
border  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  I^wronce.  I.ouisbur;r^  once  called  the  **  Gibraltar  of  America,"  was 
n  sirongly-fortifled  town,  having  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  world.  After  its  captiireb/ 
general  Wolfe  In  P58,  {see  p.  430,)  lis  walli*  were  demolished,  and  the  materials  of  Its  buiW'u»g» 
were  carried  away  for  the  construction  of  Halifax,  and  other  .towns  on  the  coasL  Only  a  lev 
flsberroeii^s  hnts  are  now  found  within  the  environs  of  the  city,  and  so  complete  is  the  rata 
UmI  k  Is  with  i  ifflcolty  the  outflnce  of  the  (brtlfleatlona,  and  of  the  principal  buildlnsa,  can  M 
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of  the  English  and  Spaniards  to  the  trade  of  the  American  seas ; 
but  France  recognized  the  Hanoverian  succession  to  the  English 
throne,  and  henceforth  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  Pretender.  Neither 
France  nor  England  obtained  any  recompense  for  the  enormous  ex- 
penditure of  blood  and  treasure  which  the  war  occasioned ;  but  in 
one  aspect  the  result  was  favorable  to  all  parties,  as,  by  preserving 
the  inity  of  the  Austrian  dominion,  it  maintained  the  due  balance 
of  power  in  continental  Europe. 

IV.  The  Seven  Years'  War:— 1756-63.a— 1.  The  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  proved  to  be  little  better  than  a  sua-     ,^„q„ 
pension  of  arms.     A  period  of  eight  years  of  nominal    y^os  of 
peace  that  followed  did  nt)t  produce,  in  the  different      rEAcic 
States  of  Europe,  the  desired  feeling  of  united  firmness  and  security; 
but  all  seemed  unsettled,  and  in  dread  of  neyr  commotions.     Two 
causes,  of  a  nature  entirely  distinct,  united  to  involve  all    ^  causes 
Christendom  in  a  general  war.     The  first  was  the  long  or  anothee 
standing  colonial  rivalry  between  France  and  England ;       ^'^*' 
and  the  second,  the  ambition  of  the  Great  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and 
the  jealousy  with  which  the  court  of  Austria  regarded  the  increase 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

2.  Immediately  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la*Chapelle,  difficulties 
arose  between  France  and  England  respecting  their  colonial  possess- 
ions in  India.  Several  years  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
European  war,  the  forces  of  the  English  and  French  East  India 
companies,  having  taken  part,  as  auxiliaries,  in  the  wars  between  the 
native  princes  of  the  country,  had  been  engaged  in  a  course  of  hos- 
tilities at  a  time  when  no  war  existed  between  the  two  nations. 

3.  More  serious  causes  of  quarrel  arose  in  North  America.  The 
French  possessed  Canada  and  Louisiana,  one  commanding  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  other  that  of  the  Mississippi ;  while  the  in- 
tervening territory  was  occupied  by  the  English  colonists.  The 
limits  of  the  American  colonial  possessions  of  the  two  nations  had 
been  left  imdcfined  at  the  treaty  of  AixlaChapelle,  and  hence  dis- 
putes arose  among  the  colonists,  who  did  not  always  arrange  their 
controversies  by  peaceful  discussion.  The  French  made  settlements 
at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy^  in  Nova  Scotia,  claiming  the  ter 

•  That  part  of  the  war  wagod  in  America  between  Franco  and  England  i9  better  known  in 
Aaerican  bistor/  as  th  j  ^  French  and  Indian  war.^*  Although  hostilities  began,  In  Jie  coIoniM| 
Ib  1754,  no  formal  dec  ^ration  of  war  was  made  by  either  France  or  England  onUl  the  biwkiBg 
oat  of  the  general  European  war  In  1756. 
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ritorj  as  a  part  of  New  Brunswick ;  while,  by  extending  a  frontiflr 
line  of  posts  along  the   Ohio  river,  they  aimed  at  confining  tbe 

British  colonies  to    the   Atlantic    coast,    and    cutting 

NiNG  or     them  ofiF  from  the  rest  of  the  continent     In  1754  the 

HOSTILITIES  English  Colonial   authorities  began  hostilities  on   the 

Ohio,  without  waiting  for  the  formality  of  a  dedaratioa 
of  war :  in  the  following  year  the  French  forts  at  the  head  of  th% 
Bay  of  Fuudy  were  reduced  by  colonel  Monckton ;  but  the  English 
general,  Braddock,  who  was  sent  against  Fort  Du  Quesne,  on  tiio 
Ohio,  was  defeated  with  a  heavy  loss,  and  his  army  was  saved  from 
total  destruction  only  by  the  courage  and  conduct  of  major  Wash- 
ington, who  commanded  the  provincial  troops. 

4.  These  colonial  difficulties  were  the  prominent  causes  of  enmity 
between  France  and  England ;  but  such  were  now  the  bonds  of  in- 
terest and  alliance  that  united  the  different  European  States,  that 
the  quarrel  betwixt  any  two  led  almost  inevitably  to  a  general  war. 
A  cause  of  war  entirely  distinct  from  the  foregoing  was  found  in  the 
relations  existing  between  Prussia  and  Austria.  Maria  Theresa  was 
still  dissatisfied  with  the  loss  of  Silesia,  and  Frederick,  too  dear- 
sighted  not  to  see  that  a  third  struggle  with  her  was  inevitable, 
abandoned  the  lukewarm  aid  of  France,  uid  formed  an  alliance  with 
England,  (Jan.  1 756,)  an  event  which  altogether  changed  the  exist- 
ing relations  between  the  different  States  of  Europe.     Prussia  was 

j^  thus  separated  from  her  old  ally  France,  and  England 

suaopcAN  from  Austria,  while  France  and  Austria,  nations  that 
AU.IANC1.  1^^  Yye^j^  enemies  for  three  hundred  years,  found  them- 
selves placed  in  so  close  political  proximity  that  an  alliance  between 
them  became  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  each.  Augustus  IIL, 
king  of  Poland  and  also  elector  of  Saxony,  allied  himself  with  Aus- 
tria for  the  purpose  of  ruining  Prussia ;  the  empress  Elizabeth  of 
Aussia,  entertaining  a  personal  hatred  of  Frederick,  who  had  made 
her  the  object  of  his  political  satires,  joined  the  coalition  against 
him,  while  the  latter  could  regard  Sweden  in  no  other  light  thaa 
that  of  an  enemy  in  the  event  of  a  general  war. 

5.  Thus  Austria,  Russia,  France,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  had  all 
united  against  one  of  the  smaller  kingdoms,  which  was  deprived  of 
all  foreign  resources,  with  the  exception  of  England ;  and  the  latter, 
in  a  continental  war,  could  give  her  ally  but  little  effective  aid. 
Austria  looked  with  confidence  upon  the  recovery  of  Silesia;  th( 
partition  of  Prussia  was  already  planned,  and  the  day^  of  the  Pma 
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fiian  monarchy  appeared  to  be  already  numbered  ;  but  in  thb  most 
tmequal  contest  the  superiority  of  Frederick  as  a  general,  and  the 
discipline  of  his  troops,  enabled  Prussia  to  come  out  of  the  war  with 
increased  power  and  glory. 

6.  Frederick,  without  waiting  for  the  storm  that  was  about  to 
burst  upon  him,  marched  forth  to  meet  it,  to  the  surprise 

of  his  enemies,  who  were  scarcely  aware  that  he  was  oampaiqnof 
arming.      In  the  month  of  August,  1756,  he  entered  FaEDZRico, 
Saxony  at  the  head  of  seventy  thousand  men,  blockaded 
the  Saxon  army,  and  cut  ofiF  its  supplies,  defeated  an  army  of  Au8 
trians  that  advanced  to  the  relief  of  their  allies,  and  finally  com. 
pellod  the  Saxon  forces,  now  reduced  to  fourteen  thousand  men,  to 
surrender  themselves  prisoners,  (Oct.  1756,)  many  of  whom  he  forced 
to  enter  the  Prussian  service.     Thus  the  result  of  the  first  campaign 
of  Frederick  was  the  conquest  of  all  Saxony. 

7.  It  was  not  till  the  month  of  May  and  June  1756,  that  England 
and  France  issued  their  declarations  of  war  against  each  other,  al- 
though hostilities  had  for  some  time  previously  been  carried  on  be- 
tween their  colonies.  France  commenced  the  war  by  an  expedition 
against  the  island  of  Minorca,  then  in  possession  of  the  English ; 
and  that  important  fortress  surrendered,  fdthough  admiral  Byng  had 
been  sent  out  with  a  squadron  for  the  relief  of  the  place.  In 
America  the  English  had  planned,  early  in  the  season,  the  reduction 
of  Crown  Point,  Niagara,  and  Fort  Du  Quesne,  but  not  a  single  ob- 
ject of  the  campaign  was  either  accomplished  or  attempted. 

8.  At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  of  1757  it  was  estimated 
that  the  armies  of  the  enemies  of  Frederick,  on  foot,  and 
preparing  to  march  against  him,  exceeded  seven  hundred 
thousand  men,  while  the  force  which  he  and  his  English  allies  could 
bring  into  the  field  amounted  to  but  little  more  than  one  third  of 
that  number.  Frederick,  having  succeeded  in  deceivirg  the  Aus- 
trians  as  to  his  real  intentions,  began  the  campaign  by  invading  Bo- 
hemia, where,  at  the  head  of  sixty-eight  thousand  men,  he  fought  and 
w^n  the  celebrated  and  sanguinary  battle  of  Prague,  (May  6,) 
against  an  army  of  seventy-five  thousand  Austrians.  Dearly,  how- 
eyer,  was  the  victory  purchased,  as  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
Prussians  lay  dead  or  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.  Seeking  to 
follow  up  his  advantage,  in  the  following  month  Frederick  experi- 
enced a  severe  check,  being  defeated  by  the  greatly  superior  fcnrca 
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of  marshal  Da  on  at  Kolin,'  in  conseqaenoe  of  whicli  the  PnoBaoi 
were  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Pragae,  and  eyacnate  Bohemia. 
The  Anstrians  and  their  allies,  after  this  unexpected  victory,  resumed 
operations  with  Increased  activity  :  a  Bossian  army  of  one  hundred 
and  t  trenty  thousand  men  invaded  Prussia  on  the  east ;  seventeen 
thousand  Swedes  entered  Pomerania ;  and  two  powerful  French  armiei 
crossed  the  Rhine  to  attack  the  English  and  Hanoverian  allies  of 
Prussia  commanded  hy  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  The  latter,  being 
defeated,  was  compelled  to  sign  a  disgraceful  convention  by  whieh 
his  army  of  thirty-eight  thousand  men  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  in- 
activity. 

9.  The  loss  of  his  English  allies  at  this  juncture  was  a  most  grier* 
ous  blow  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  While  he  held  the  Austrians  at 
bay  in  Lusatia,  Saxony,  whence  the  Prussians  drew  their  supplies, 
was  opened  to  the  French ;  the  Russians  were  advancing  firom  the 
east,  and  already  the  Swedes  were  near  the  gates  of  Berlin,'  when 
the  sudden  recall  of  the  Russian  army,  owing  to  the  serious  illness 
of  the  Russian  empress,  illumined  the  troubled  path  of  Frederick 
with  a  glimmering  of  hope,  which  promised  to  lead  him  on  to  better 
fortune.  After  having  in  vain  tried  to  give  battle  to  the  Austrians, 
he  suddenly  broke  up  his  camp,  and  by  rapid  marches  advanced  into 
Saxony,  to  drive  the  French  out  of  that  country. 

10.  Early  in  November,  Frederick,  at  the  head  of  only  twenty 
thousand  men,  came  up  with  the  enemy,  whose  united  forces  amount- 
ed to  seventy  thousand.  After  some  manoeuvring  he  threw  his  little 
army  into  the  low  village  of  Rossback,'  the  heights  around  whieh, 
covered  with  batteries,  served  at  once  to  defend  his  position,  and 
conceal  his  movements.  Here  the  French  and  their  allies,  antici- 
pating a  certain  victory,  determined  to  surround  him,  and  thus,  by 
making  him  prisoner,  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  war.  To  accomplish 
this  object  they  advanced  by  forced  marches,  with  sound  of  trumpet ; 
anxious  to  bje  if  Frederick  would  have  the  courage  to  make  a  stand 

1.  Kolin  Is  a  fmoll  town  of  Bobemin,  thlrty-Mvon  miles  a  little  soath  of  east  (W>m  Pragn* 
Tbe  battle  of  Kolln,  fougbl  Jane  IStb,  1757,  was  tbe  first  which  Frederick  lost  In  Uie  Sevei 
Years' War.    (.Wa;»  No.  XVII.) 

5t,  Berlin^  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  States,  and  the  ordinary  residence  of  tbe  monarcb,  is 
on  the  river  Spree,  a  branch  of  the  Elbe,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  one  hundred  and 
■Ixly  miles  eouUi-east  (torn  Hamburg.  Berlin  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  In  Europe,  and  is  callsd 
ttie  Athens  of  the  north  of  Germany.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

a.  RMibaek  Is  near  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Saale,  In  Pnisslan  Saxony,  about  twfoty 
milst  south-west  fW>m  Leipsic,  and  consequently  near  the  b«Ul»4elds  of  Leipsic,  Jena,  lad 
Lntaen.    The  banks  of  the  Saale  are  AiUy  immortalized  by  cnnuige.    (Map  Now  XVIL) 
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against  thcui.  The  morning  of  the  5th  of  November  Frederick 
spent  in  reconn  jitering  the  enemy,  and  learned  their  plans  for  envel 
oping  him  ;  but  ho  kept  his  forces  perfectly  quiet  until  the  afternoon 
without  allowing  a  single  gun  to  be  fired,  when,  giving  his  orders, 
and  suddenly  concentrating  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  to  one 
point,  he  hurled  them,  column  after  column,  in  one  irresistible  tor- 
rent upon  the  foe  Never  before  had  the  French  encountered  such 
rapidity  of  action :  they  were  completely  overwhelmed  and  routed 
before  they  could  even  form  into  line ;  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
the  action  was  decided.  "  It  was  the  most  inconceivable  and  com- 
plete route  and  discomfiture,"  says  Voltaire,  "  of  which  history  makes 
any  mention.  The  defeats  of  Agincourt,  Cressy,  and  Poitiers,  were 
not  so  humiliatmg." 

11.  The  French  fled  precipitately  from  the  field  of  battle,  and 
never  stopped  until  they  had  reached  the  middle  States  of  Germany 
while  many  only  paused  when  they  had  placed  the  Ehine  between 
themselves  and  the  victors.  Seven  thousand  prisoners,  and  three 
hundred  and  twenty  officers  of  every  rank,  including  eleven  generals, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  while  the  loss  of  the  Prussians 
amounted  to  only  five  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded.  Frederick 
caused  the  wounded  among  the  prisoners  to  be  treated  with  the 
greatest  humanity  and  attention.  The  officers  of  distinction,  who 
were  taken  prisoners,  he  invited  to  sup  with  him.  He  told  them  ho 
regretted  he  could  not  offer  them  a  more  splendid  entertainment, 
"  but  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  did  not  expect  you  so  soon,  nor  in  so 
large  numbers." 

12.  The  victory  of  Rossback  had  recovered  Saxony,  and,  what 
was  equally  important,  it  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  English  and 
Hanoverian  troops  to  resume  their  arms,  which  they  did  on  the  " 
ground  of  the  alleged  infraction  of  the  convention  by  the  French 
general.  Still  the  affairs  of  Prussia  were  gloomy  in  the  extreme, 
for  during  the  absence  of  Frederick  from  Silesia,  that  province  had 
been  overrun  by  the  Austrians,  and  the  Prussians  had  been  defeated 
in  several  battles.  Frederick  returned  thither  in  December  with 
thirty  thousand  men,  and  on  the  5th  of  that  month  was  met^  on  the 
vast  plain  of  Lissa,*  by  the  Austrian  force  of  ninety  thousand  men 

* 

1.  The  Litta  licre  mentioned  {a  a  small  town  of  Silesia,  fourteen  miles  west  of  Bresiaa  the 
ei4>ital  of  the  province,  and  about  one  hundred  and  sev^ily^ve  miles  soutli-east  flrom  Berlin. 
Tbe  battle  wns  fought  in  the  plain  between  Llssa  and  Bresiau.  There  is  another  and  hurget 
Cown  of  Lissa  tn  Posen,  flfty-flve  miles  north-west  ftom  Bresiau.    (Ma^  No.  XVIL) 
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exactly  one  mouth  after  the  battle  of  Rossbaok.  Here  Frederick 
had  recoui'so  to  those  means  by  which  he  had  often  been  enabled  to 
double  his  power  by  the  celerity  of  his  manoeuvres.  Having  succeed* 
cd  in  masking  the  movements  of  his  troops,  by  taking  possession  of 
some  heights  near  the  field  of  battle,  and  causing  a  false  attack  to 
be  made  on  the  Austrian  right,  he  fell  suddenly  upon  their  left  and 
routed  it  before  the  right  could  be  brought  to  its  support  The  con- 
sequent disorder  was  communicated  to  the  whole  Austrian  army,  and 
in  the  course  of  three  hours  Frederick  gained  a  most  complete  vio^ 
tory.  The  Austrians  lost  seven  thousand  four  hundred  men  in  killed 
and  wounded,  twenty-one  thousand  prisoners,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  cannon,  while  the  total  Prussian  loss  was  less  than  five 
thousand  men.  In  this  extraordinary  battle  superior  genius  tri- 
umphed over  superior  numbers.  When  Frederick  was  told  of  the 
many  insulting  things  that  the  Austrians  had  said  of  him  and  hit 
little  army,  '*  I  pardon  them  readily,"  said  he,  "  the  follies  they  may 
have  uttered,  in  consideration  of  those  they  have  just  committed." 

13.  The  campaign  of  1757  was  the  most  eventful  of  all  those 
waged  by  Frederick ;  but  although  he  had  been  forced  to  risk  his 
fate  in  eight  battles,  and  more  than  a  hundred  partial  actions,  bis 
numerous  enemies  failed  in  their  object.  The  battles  of  Rossback 
and  Lissa  inspired  the  English  people  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
for  the  Prussian  army,  and  the  result  was  a  fresh  subsidiary  treaty 
entered  into  with  Frederick,  by  which  England  agreed  to  furnish  him 
an  annual  subsidy  of  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds,  and 
to  send  an  army  into  Germany.  Mr.  Pitt,  recently  appointed  prime 
minister,  entered  fully  into  the  views  of  supporting  Frederidc,  de> 
daring  that  '^  the  American  colonies  of  the  French  were  to  be  ooii> 
quered  through  Germany." 

14.  The  campaign  of  1758  was  opened  by  Ferdmand,  duke  of 

Brunswick,  who,  by  the  influence  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
had  been  appointed  commander  of  the  English  and 
Hanover iai.  troops  in  Germany.  At  the  head  of  thirty  thousand 
men  he  drove  a  French  army  of  eighty  thousand  beyond  the  Rhine, 
and  in  a  brief  campaign  of  three  months,  from  January  to  April, 
took  eleven  thousand  prisoners.  Frederick  commenced  the  campaign 
in  March,  by  reducing  th^  last  remaining  fortress  in  Silesia :  then 
he  penetrated  to  Olmutz,*  in  Moravia,  but  failed  in  the  siego  of  that 

1.  Olwtmtx,  the  (bnner  capital  of  Moravia,  and  one  of  Uie  strongMt  fortreMM  of  ttie  AiHtrifll 
troplro,  la  on  Ute  malt  r\\v  March  or  Morara,  one  hundred  and  Are  nllea  norUheairt  flros 
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place.     Jlere  the  Austrians  completely  surrounded  him  in  the  very 
heart  ol  their  country,  but  he  effected  a  retreat  as  honorable  as  a 
▼ictory,  and  suddenly  directed  his  march  against  the  Kussians,  who 
were  committing  the  most  shocking  ravages  in  the  province  of  Bran 
denburg,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex. 

15.  At  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  Frederick  met  the  enemy, 
numbering  fifty  thousand,  on  the  24th  of  August,  near  the  small 
Tillage  of  Zomdorf,'  where  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War  was  fought,  continuing  from  nine  o'clock  in  Iho 
morning  until  ten  at  night.  On  the  evening  of  this  sanguinary  day 
nineteen  thousand  Russians  and  eleven  thousand  Prussians  lay  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  field  of  battle ;  but  the  victory  was  claimed  for  the  latter. 
The  Prussian  king  in  person  led  the  last  attacks,  and  so  much  was 
he  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Russians  that  all  his  aids,  and  the  pages 
who  attended  him,  were  either  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners. 
The  able  Austrian  general,  count  Daun,  who  had  often  fought  Fred- 
erick, and  sometimes  with  success,  had  written  to  the  general  of  the 
Russians,  ^^  not  to  risk  a  battle  with  a  wily  enemy,  whose  cunning 
and  resources  he  was  not  yet  acquainted  with  ;"  but  as  the  courier 
who  carried  this  dispatch  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians,  Fred- 
erick himself  answered  the  letter  in  the  following  words  : — "  You 
had  reason  to  advise  the  Russian  general  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
a  crafty  and  designing  enemy,  whom  you  were  better  acquainted  with 
than  he  was ;  for  he  has  given  battle,  and  has  been  beaten.''  At  a 
later  period  in  this  campaign  count  Daun  surprised  and  routed  the 
right  wing  of  Frederick's  troops  at  Hochkirchen,'  in  Saxony,  when 
nothing  but  the  admirable  perfection  of  the  Prussian  discipline  saved 
the  army  from  utter  destruction.  But  this  reverse  could  not  damp 
the  spirits  of  Frederick  :  he  drove  the  Austrians  a  second  time  from 
Silesia ;  and  then  compelled  Daun  to  abandon  the  sieges  of  Dresden 
and  Leipsic,  and  retreat  into  Bohemia.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign 
Frederick  found  himself  in  possession  of  the  same  countries  as  in  the 
pre()eding  year,  while,  in  addition,  northern  and  central  Germany 
bad  been  recovered  from  the  French. 

16.  In  the  meantime  the  war  had  been  carried  on  in  other  quarters 

Vleona.  It  was  taken  by  the  Swedes  in  the  thirty  years'  war,  was  besieged  uusuccessAilly  by 
Frederick  the  Great  in  175^  and  Lafayette  was  confined  there  in  1794.    (Jlap  No.  XVIU) 

1.  Zomdorf  Is  a  small  village  of  Brandenburg,  about  twenty  miles  norlh-eiist  from  Frank- 
tort  on  the  Odor,  and  about  the  same  distance  south-east  from  Custrim.    {J\fap  No.  XVII.; 

i,  JIockkircAen  is  a  small  village  in  the  present  king<lom  of  Saxony,  (formerly  In  Liuatia,) 
Ihiity-eeven  miles  east  from  Dresden.  It  is  a  short  dj^'nnce  soutli-east  fW>m  Oaulaen  irhiek 
WM  the  chief  lawn  of  L'ppcr  Lusalia.    (M^p  No.  XVII.) 
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hetween  tlio  French  and  the  English.  In  India  the  French  were 
jrenerally  successful,  as  they  not  only  preserved  their  possessions,  but 
wrested  several  fortresses  from  their  rivals,  but  they  were  deprived 
of  all  their  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  while  in  North 
America  they  abandoned  Fort  du  Quesne  to  the  English,  and  were 
obliged  to  surrender  the  important  fortress  of  Louisburg,  after  a  vig- 
orous siege  conducted  by  generals  Amherst  and  Wolfe. 

17.  The  campaign  of  1759  commenced  under  favorable  auspices 

for  the  Prussians,  as  they  succeeded  early  in  the  season 
in  destroying  the  Ilussian  magazines  in  Poland,  and 
broke  up  the  Austrian  armies  in  Bohemia ;  but  in  August  Frederick 
himself  suffered  a  greater  loss,  in  the  battle  of  Kunersdorf,'  than 
an}'  he  had  yet  experienced.  At  the  head  of  only  forty-eight  tliou- 
sand  men  he  attacked  the  combined  Bussian  and  Austrian  force  of 
ninety-six  thousand,  defended  by  strong  intrench  men  ts,  but  he  was 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  more  than  eighteen  thousand  men  in  killed 
and  wounded.  The  Ilussian  and  Austrian  loss  was  nearly  sixteen 
thousand ;  in  allusion  to  which,  the  Russian  general,  writing  to  the 
empress  an  account  of  the  battle,  said  :  "  Your  majesty  must  not  be 
surprised  at  the  greatness  of  our  loss.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  king 
of  Prussia  to  sell  his  defeats  very  dear."  At  a  later  period  of  the 
campaign  Frederick  rashly  exposed  fourteen  thousand  of  his  troops 
in  the  defiles  of  Bohemia,  where  they  were  surrounded  by  the  Aus- 
trians,  and,  after  a  valiant  resistance,  compelled  to  surrender,  when 
only  three  thousand  of  the  number  remained  un wounded.  Yet,  after 
all  the  reverses  which  the  Prussians  sustained,  the  only  permanent 
acquisition  made  by  the  Austrians  was  Dresden,  for  Frederick's  vigor 
and  rapidity  of  movement  rendered  even  their  victories  fruitless. 

1 8.  The  campaign  of  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  against  the  French, 
during  this  year,  was  more  successful  than  that  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 
On  the  1st  of  August  he  attacked  the  French  army  of  seventy  thou- 
mad  men  near  Minden,*  and  obtained  a  complete  victory,  wLich 

lone  prevented  the  French  from  gaining  possession  of  the  king  of 
England's  Hanoverian  dominions.  On  the  ocean  and  in  the  colonies 
the  results  of  the  year  1759  were  highly  favorable  to  the  Englislu 
The  French  fleets  were  destroyed;  the  English  gained  a  decided 

i.  Jr«ner«el^/ ifl  a  small  village  of  tbe  province  of  Bnuidonburg,  a  abort  distance  Kith  of 
Fruikrort-<^n-tb»Oder,  aiid  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  flfty-flve  miles  south-eat^  troiM 
Berlin.    Tbe  battle  fbught  neur  this  town  is  sometimes  called  the  battle  of  Frankfort. 

8.  Min  :«ii  is  a  Prussian  town  In  VVeslphalia,  ou  the  west  brnik  of  the  W^cser,  Dear  tl«e  Has 
oreriau  frontier,  lhirly-fl%-c  miles  south-west  ttom  Hanover.    {Map  No.  }*  VII.. 
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preponderance  in  India ;  while  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  achieved 
by  the  gallant  Wolfe,  who  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory  before  the 
walls  of  Quebec. 

19.  After  a  winter  spent  in  futile  attempts  at  negotiation,  the 
most  vigorous  preparations  were  made  by  all  parties  for 

the  campaign  of  1760.  It  opened  with  a  continuation 
of  misfortunes  to  Prussia, — ^with  the  loss  of  nearly  nine  thousand  men 
surrounded  and  taken  prisoners  by  the  Austrians, — with  an  unsuo- 
oessfiil  attempt  on  Dresden  by  Frederick  himself,  and  the  surrender 
of  an  important  fortress  in  Silesia.  For  the  space  of  a  year  Fred- 
erick had  met  with  almost  continual  reverses,  but,  still  undaunted 
and  undismayed,  his  transcendent  talents  never  shone  to  greater  ad- 
vantage than  when  brought  into  action  by  the  rigors  of  fortune.  At 
the  very  moment  when  he  was  surrounded  with  overwhelming  forces 
of  Bussians  and  Austrians,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  men,  and  his  ruin  seemed  inevitable,  his  genius  saved 
him,  and  converted  what  appeared  the  certainty  of  defeat  into  a  series 
of  brilliant  victories.  While  his  enemies  were  preparing  to  attack 
him  in  his  camp,  he  suddenly  fell  upon  one  of  their  divisions  at 
Liegnitz'  and  almost  annihilated  it  before  the  others  were  aware  that 
he  had  changed  his  position.  (Aug.  16th.)  In  November  he  at- 
tacked the  intrenched  camp  of  marshal  Daun  at  Torgou,'  having 
previously  declared  to  his  generals  his  determination  to  finish  the 
war  by  a  decided  victory,  or  perish,  with  his  whole  army,  in  the  at- 
tempt. The  battle  was  perhaps  the  bloodiest  fought  during  the  wholo 
war,  but  the  impetuosity  of  the  Prussians  was  irresistible,  and  the  result 
recovered  to  Frederick  all  Saxony,  except  Dresden,  and  compelled  the 
Austrians,  Kussians,  and  Swedes,  to  evacuate  the  Prussian  dominions. 

20.  The  campaign  of  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  against  the  French 
ia  northern  and  western  Germany  was  marked  by  a  great  number 
of  skirmishes  which  fatigued  both  parties,  and  in  which  towns  and 
villages  were  taken  and  retaken  ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
hostile  armies  numbered  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men,  we  are 
surprised  to  find  that  no  memorable  events  occurred. 

21.  During  the  year  1760  France  and  Spain  formed  an  intimate 
alliance,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Family  Compact^  by  which  the 
enemy  of  either  was  to  be  considered  the  enemy  of  both;  and  neither  was 

1.  l.iegniti  Is  a  town  of  Silesia,  on  the  Katsbach,  (brty-six  miles  a  little  north  of  west  firov 
Bresrau.    (.Va|»  No.  XVII.) 

S.  Torgou  Is  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  ou  the  wefl  bank  of  the  Elbe,  sixty-six  miles  noatte 
west  iVom  Rerho.    (Afd^  Nv.  XVU.) 
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to  make  peace  withoul  cooaent  of  the  other.  ThU  was  an  onfortonite 
act  for  Spain,  whose  colonies  of  Cuba*  and  Manilla,'  with  her  ahipt 
of  war  and  commerce,  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  England.  The 
English  were  also  successful  against  the  French ;  and  the  latter,  be 
fore  the  close  of  the  war,  were  divested  of  all  their  posscssioDS  of 
importance  in  the  East  Indies,  while  Belleisle,"  on  the  very  coast  of 
France,  was  captured,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  Martin  ico,  Guada- 
loupe,*  and  other  islands,  were  added  to  the  list  of  British  oonquesU 

22.  The  campaign  of  1761  was  carried  on  languidly  by  all  partie& 
The  king  of  Prussia,  exhausted  even  by  his  victories,  was  forced  to 

act  on  the  defensive,  while  the  English  government,  after 
the  accession  of  George  III.  to  the  throne,  (Oct  1760,) 
had  shown,  under  the  counsels  of  Lord  Bute,  an  ardent  desire  for 
peace,  even  if  it  were  to  be  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Prussian 
monarch.  An  event  which  happened  early  in  ]  762  greatly  improvod 
the  aspect  of  Prussian  affairs,  and  more  than  compensated  Frederick 
for  the  growing  coldness  of  England  towards  him.  This  was  the 
death  of  Frederick's  implacable  enemy,  Elizabeth,  empress  of  Russia, 
and  the  accession  of  her  nephew,  the  unfortunate  Peter  the  Third, 
who  was  a  warm  admirer  and  most  sedulous  imitator  of  the  king  of 
Prussia.  The  Bussian  armies  withdrew  from  their  former  Austrian 
allies,  and  ranged  themselves  under  the  Prussian  standards :  Sweden 
concluded  a  peace  with  Prussia ;  and  even  Austria  consented  to  a 
co«sation  of  hostilities  in  Silesia  and  S.^xony. 

23.  In  November   17G3  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace  were 

signed  at  Paris  between  England,  France,  and  Spain, 
OF  1763.  ^^^^®  Prussitt  and  Austria,  deserted  by  their  allies,  were 
left  to  continue  the  war ;  but  they  also  soon  agreed  to 
avspend  hostilities,  and  in  the  month  of  February  1763  peace  wu 
concluded  between  all  the  belligerents.  France  ceded  to  England, 
Canada  and  Cape  Breton,  while  Spain  purchased  the  restoration  of 
the  conquests  which  had  been  made  from  her,  by  the  oessioa  of 
Florida  to  England,  by  giving  the  latter  permission  to  cut  logwood 

L  CubiL,  the  largest  of  tho  West  India  islands,  and  the  mistress  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  stiU 
^belongs  to  Spain. 

3.  ManiUa^  a  forUfled  eeaport  city  of  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philippine  ialanda,  is  the  capital  of 
ihe  Spanish  settlements  in  the  East. 

3.  Bdlitle  Is  an  Island  west  of  France,  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  thirty  miles  south-west  frois 
Vannes.    (Jl/aj»  No.  XIII.) 

4.  Jifartimgue  and  Ouadaloupe  belong  to  the  Windward  group  of  the  West  Indies.  Bolk 
have  frequently  clmnged  hands  between  tho  Preach  and  the  EngUnb,  but  both  were  rc3io»ta 
io  France  in  1813.    Blartlnlqtic  was  the  binh-place  of  the  empress  Josephine. 
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!n  the  bay  of  Honduras/  and  by  a  renunciation  of  all  claim  to  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries.  But  important  as  these  results  were  to 
England,  they  were  so  much  less  advantageous  than  her  position 
might  hare  commanded,  that  it  was  said  of  her,  <*  she  made  war  liko 
a  lion,  and  peace  like  a  lamb."  Of  France  it  was  said  by  Voltaire^ 
that  *<  by  her  alliance  with  Austria  she  had  lost  in  six  years  more 
men  and  money  than  all  the  wars  she  had  ever  sustcdned  against  that 
power  had  cost  her."  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  Prussia 
and  Austria,  prisoners  were  exchanged,  and  a  restitution  of  all  con- 
quests was  made ;  but  Frederick  still  held  the  much-contested  Silesia, 
a  ^mall  territory,  which  had  cost  the  contending  parties  more  than  a 
oiillion  of  men.  The  glory  of  the  war  remained  chiefly 
with  Frederick,  who,  at  the  head  of  his  veteran  phalanx,  charaoter 
moving  among  the  masses  of  Austria,  France,  and  Russia,  or 
and  confronting  all.  still  preserved,  through  an  unex-  ^^^^^^^ 
«mpled  series  of  victories  and  reverses,  the  character  of  Great.  No 
general  ever  surpassed  him  in  regularity  and  rapidity  of  manoeuvres, 
in  well  ordered  marches,  and  in  the  facility  of  concentrating  masses 
on  the  weak  side  of  an  enemy.  "  Bonaparte  effected  wonders  with 
ample  means ;  but  when  reduced  to  play  the  forlorn  game  of  Fred- 
erick against  united  Europe,  the  great  French  captain  fell, — the 
Prussian  lived  and  died  a  king." 

V.  State  of  Europe.     The  American  Revohjtion. — 1.   The 
peace  of  1763  gave  general  tranquillity  to  Europe,  which  ^  gbnera*. 
continued  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between    peace  in 
England  and  her  American  colonies,  called  the  "  War  of     ■^^^o^*- 
'Jie  American  Revolution."  .  The  result  of  the  "  Seven  Years^  War 
fas    that   Prussia  and  Austria  became  the  principal  continental 
^wers ;  France,  by  her  subserviency  to  Austria,  her  ancient  enemy, 
ioat  the  political  ascendency  which  she  had  previously  sustained; 
and  Britain    although  abandoning  her  influence  in  the  European 
system,  and  maintaining  intimate  relations  with  Portugal  and  Hoi 
land  only,  had  obtained  complete  maritime  supremacy.     Frederick 
of  Prussia  exerted  himself  successfully  to  repair  the  desolation  made 
in  his  dominions  by  the  ravages  of  war ;  he  gave  com,  for  planting, 
to  the  destitute,  procured  laborers  frcm  other  countries,  remitted 
the  taxes  for  a  season,  and  during  the  four  and  twenty  years  of  his 

t  Honduras  is  a  setOeiMQt  o^Jointng  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  on  the  easteri  eoaal  Ot 
;  awtan.    Id  17W  it  was  inaatomd  to  EnglaiMl,  in  accordaoco  with  a  prevloui  (raatjr. 
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reign  after  the  peace,  be  appropriated  for  the  enoooragementof  igri- 
eulture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  no  less  than  twentj-fonr  millions 
of  dollars ;  and  this  sum  he  had  saved,  bj  his  simple  and  frugal  life, 
from  the  amount  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  his  court 

2.  In  the  meantime  France,  during  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 

the  dissolute  Louis  XY.,  was  declining  in  power,  and 
sinking  into  disgrace.  While  the  finances  were  in  a  state 
of  utter  confusion,  and  universal  misery  pervaded. the  land,  there 
was  the  same  splendor  in  the  court,  and  the  same  profusion  in  ex- 
penditure, that  marked  the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY. 
Both  monarchs  were  doomed  to  see  their  children  perish  by  aa  on- 
accountable  decay;  and  on  the  death  of  Louis  XY.  in  1774,  ii  wae 
hb  youthful  grandson,  already  married  to  an  Austrian  princess,  who 
was  elevated  to  the  throne.  As  evidence  of  the  heartlessness  that 
often  surrounds  a  court,  it  is  related  that  no  sooner  had  Louis  XV. 
breathed  his  last,  than  the  array  of  sedulous  courtiers  deserted  the 
apartments  of  the  deceased  monarch,  and  rushed  forth  in  a  tumult> 
uous  crowd  to  do  homage  to  the  rising  power  of  Louis  XVL  The 
first  act  of  this  pious  prince  and  of  his  queen  was  to  fall  on  their 
knees  and  exclaim,  "  Our  God  I  guide  and  protect  us  :  we  are  too 
young  to  reign." 

3.  While  the  power  and  greatness  of  France  were  declining, 

Kussia  was  gradually  acquiring  a  preponderating  inflo- 
ence  in  Eastern  Europe.     In  1768  a  war  broke  out  be- 
tween her  and  Turkey,  which  resulted  in  a  series  of  defeats  and 
losses  to  the  latter.     During  this  war  Russia  had  taken  possessKm 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,*  which  she  was  extremely  desirous  of 
retaining ;  but  Austria  opposed  it,  lest  Hussia  should  become  toe 
powerful ;  and  as  the  latter  was  at  vhe  same  time  engaged  in  a  con- 
test with  a  confederacy  of  Polish  patriots  under  the  pretence  of  at^ 
tempting  to  restore  tranquillity  to  Poland,  it  was  thought  best  that 
she  should  retain  a  portion  of  the  Polish  territory  instead  of  the 
conquered  Turkish  provinces.     But  even  this  would  destroy  the  bal- 
IV  DisMnc-  ^^^^  between  the  three  gre^t  eastern  powers  of  Christen- 
BKBMKNT  OF  dom  ;  and,  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  Prussia  and  Aua- 
roLAND.     |j.'j^  must  have  a  share  also  ;  and  thus  was  accomplished 

1.  Moldavia  and  WaUaekxa  are  two  contigaooa  prorinoM  of  Turkey,  ombraclng  Uie  wfi^ 
DaeU.  {Map  No.  IX.)  They  are  In  reality  oader  the  proteeUon  of  Rassia.  Walltctlt  »<• 
along  Uie  noitbern  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  Moldavia  immediately  weet  of  the  riv«  )fr^^ 
(JIfapNo.  XVU^ 
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the  iiti(]uit>jas  measure  of  a  dismemberment  of  Poland,  and  the  di- 
Tision  of  a  large  portion  of  her  territory  between  Russia,  PrussiSi 
and  Austria.     (1773.) 

4.  At  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  1 763  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  animosity  existed  between  the  two  great  parties  in  y  g-.  ^g  q 
England, — the  whigs  and  the  tories, — the  latter  of  whom   parties  ii* 
had  been  taken  into  favor  and  rewarded  with  the  chief    ^g^^'>* 
oiBces  of  government  soon  after  the  accession  of  George  the  Third. 
A  long  and  expensive  war  had  increased  the  national  debt,  and  ren- 
dered additional  taxes  necessary,  while  the  bulk  of  the  nation  very 
naturally  thinking  that  conquests  and  riches  ought  to  go  hand  in 
hand,  were  induced  to  believe  that  administration  arbitrary  and  op- 
pressive which  loaded  them  with  new  taxes  immediately  after  the 
great  successes  which  had  attended  i;he  British  arms.     The  indiscre- 
tion of  the  ministry,  in  levying  the  taxes  upon  certain  important  ar- 
tides  of  domestic  manufacture,  threw  the  kingdom  into  an  almost 
universal  ferment,  and  compelled  the  resignation  of  the  earl  of  Bute, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  tory  administratioa 

5.  The  earl  of  Bute  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Grenville,  and  as  he  also 
was  a  tory,  and  was  considered  but  the  passive  instrument  of  the  late 
minister,  he  inherited  all  the  unpopularity  of  his  predecessor.  One 
of  his  first  acts  was  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  a 
member  of  parliament,  who,  in  a  paper  called  the  North  Briton,  had 
asserted  that  the  king's  speech  at  the  opening  of  parliament,  which 
he  affected  to  consider  as  the  minister's,  contained  a  falsehood.  On 
a  hearing  before  the  judges  of  the  common  pleas,  it  was  decided 
that  the  commitment  of  Mr.  Wilkes  was  illegal,  and  that  his  privi 
leges,  as  member  of  parliament,  had  been  infringed  by  the  ministry- 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  subsequently  outlawed  by  the  Commons,  on  his  fail 
ing  to  appear  to  answer  the  charges  against  him  ;  but  this  extreme 
severity  only  increased  the  agitation,  and  imbittered  the  feelings  of 
the  opposing  parties.  At  a  later  period,  on  a  legal  trial,  the  out- 
lawry of  Mr.  Wilkes  was  reversed,  and  he  was  repeatedly  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Commons,  although  the  house  as  often  rejected  him. 

6.  The  augmentation  of  the  revenue  being  at  this  time  the  chief 
object  of  the  administration,  in  1 764  Mr.  Grenville  in- 
troduced into  parliament  a  project  for  taxing  the  Ameri-  ^^^o^ 
9an  colonics;  and  early  in  1675  the  "  Stamp  Act"  was 

massed — an  act  ordering  that  all  legal  writings,  together  with  pam« 
phleU,  newspapers,  &c.,  in  the  colonies,  should  be  executed  on 
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itamped  paper,  for  which  a  duty  should  be  paid  to  the  erowiL  The 
colonies  resisted  every  project  for  taxing  them,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  not  represented  in  the  British  parliament,  and  that 
taxation  and  representation  were  mseparable ;  and  a  large  par^  in 
England,  consisting  mostly  of  whigs,  united  with  them  in  maintain- 
ing this  doctrine.  The  stamp  act  was  soon  repealed,  but  the  minis 
try  still  avowed  the  right  of  the  mother  country  to  tax  her'  colonial 
possessions,  and  this  doctrine,  still  persisted  in,  laid  the  foundation 
fDr  that  contest  which  at  length  terminated  in  the  independence  of 
the  American  colonics.* 

7.  Misfortunes  seemed  to  attend  almost  every  scheme  undertaken 
by  England  for  coercing  the  Americans  into  obedience.  A  bill  was 
passed  for  depriving  the  people  of  New  England  of  the  benefits  of 
the  Newfoundland  fisheries ;  and  it  was  thought  that  this  act  would 
throw  into  the  hands  of  British  merchants  the  profits  which  were 
formerly  divided  with  the  colonies ;  but  the  Americans  refused  to 
supply  the  British  fishermen  with  provisions,  and  many  of  the  ships 
were  obliged  to  abandon,  for  a  time,  the  business  on  which  they 
came,  and  return  in  quest  of  supplies.  Added  to  this,  a  most  vio- 
lent and  unprecedented  storm  swept  over  the  fishing  banks  *,  the  sea 
arose  thirty  feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  and  upwards  of  seven  hun- 
dred English  fishing  boats  were  lost,  with  all  the  people  in  them, 
and  many  ships  foundered  with  their  whole  crews.  When,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  an  immense  quantity  of  provisions  was 
prepared  in  England  for  the  use  of  the  British  army  in  America,  the 
transports  remained  for  a  long  time  wind-bound ;  then  contrary  winds 
detained  them  so  long  near  the  English  coasts  that  nearly  twenty 
thousand  head  of  live  stock  perished ;  a  storm  afterwards  drove 
many  of  the  ships  to  the  West  Indies,  and  others  were  captured  by 
American  privateers,  so  that  only  a  few  reached  the  harbor  of  Bostooi 
with  their  cargoes  greatly  damaged.  The  universal  distress  produood 
throughout  the  British  nation  by  the  refusal  of  the  Americans  to 
purchase  British  goods,  completed  the  catalogue  of  evils  which  fol- 
lowed in  the  train  of  ministerial  measures,  and,  by  exciting  the  most 
violent  altercations  between  opposing  parties,  seemed  to  threaten 
England  herself  with  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

8.  Passing  by  the  arguments  that  were  used  for  and  against  tax- 
ation— the  acts  exhibiting  the  rash  confidence  and  perseverance  of 
the  ministers  and  the  crown — ^the  determined  opposition  of  the  colo- 
nies— the  changes  in  the  English  ministry,  and  the  dissensions  bd> 
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tween  opposing  parties  in  England — ^we  come  to  the  decisiye  open- 
inff  of  the  war  with  the  British  American  colonics  by  the 
skirmish  at  Lexmgton,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775.     A  oFXHBWAa 
revolutionary  war  of  seven   years'   duration  followed,     with  the 
on  the  American  soil, — a  war  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong — of  the  few  in  numbers  against  the  many — ^but  awar  successfuli 
in  its  results,  to  the  cause  of  freedom.     Fortunately  for  the  colonics 
the  war  was  not  confined  to  them  alone ;  and  as  the  history  of  the 
American  portion  of  it  is  doubtless  already  familiar  to  most  of  our 
readers,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  new  relations,  between  England 
and  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  arising  out  of  the  war  of  the  Ameri- 
can Kevolution. 

9    The  continental  powers,  jealous  of  the  maritime  and  commercial 
prosperity  of  England,  and  ardently  desiring  her  humili- 
ation in  the  contest  which  she  had  unwisely  provoked  p£an  rbla 
with  her  colonies,  rejoiced  at  every  misfortune  that  befel     ^'**^*  ®' 
her.     The  French  and  Spanish  courts,  from  the  first, 
gave  the  Americans  the  aid  of  their  sympathy,  and  opened  their 
ports  freely  to  American  cruisers,  who  found  there  ready  purchasers 
fbr  their  prizes ;  and  although,  when  England  complained  of  the  aid 
thus  given  to  her  enemies,  it  was  publicly  disavowed,  yet  it  was  evi- 
dent that  both  France  and  Spain  secretly  favored  the  cause  of  the 
Americans. 

10.  The  capture  of  the  entire  British  army  of  general  Burgoyne 
at  Saratoga,  in  October  1777,  induced  France  to  throw 
aside  the  mask  with  which  she  had  hitherto  endeavored  ^\^^^ 
to  conceal  her  intentions ;  and  in  the  month  of  March  france  and 
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1778,  she  gave  a  formal  notification  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment that  she  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  allianco, 
friendship,  and  commerce,  with  the  American  States.  France  and 
England  now  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for  the  anticipated 
contest  between  them ;  the  English  marine  force  was  increased,  but 
the  French  navy  now  equalled,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  that  of  Englandi 
nor  was  France  disposed  to  keep  it  idle  in  her  ports. 

11.  Although  war  had  not  yet  been  declared  between  the  two  na- 
tions, in  the  month  of  April,  1778,  a  French  fleet,  com- 
manded by  Count  D^Estaing,  sailed  from  Toulon  for     BsrwEEir 
America ;  and  soon  after  a  much  larger  naval  force  was  'Rance  and 
assembled  at  Brest,  with  the  avowed  object  of  invading 
Kngland      In  June,  the  English  admiral  Keppel  fell  in  with  and  aV 
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taob^L  three  French  frigates  on  Uie  western  coast  of  France,  two  of 
which  he  captured.  The  French  government  then  ordered  reprisals 
against  the  ships  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Englisih  went  through  the 
same  formalities,  so  that  both  nations  were  now  in  a  state  of  actual  war. 

12.  During  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1778  the  West  Indies  were 
the  principal  theatre  of  the  naval  operations  of  France  and  England 
Tn  September,  the  governor  of  the  French  island  of  Martinique  at- 
tacked, and  easily  reduced,  the  English  island  of  Dominica,*  where 
he  obtained  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores ;  but  in  the  December 
following  the  French  island  of  St.  Lucia*  was  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  English  admiral  Barrington,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
relieve,  it  by  the  fleet  of  D'Estaing. 

13.  While  these  naval  events  were  occurring  on  the  American 
coasts,  the  French  and  English  settlements  in  the  East  Indies  bad 
ah90  become  involved  in  hostilities.  Soon  after  the  acknowledginent 
of  American  independence  by  the  court  of  France,  the  British  East 
India  company,  convinced  that  a  quarrel  would  now  ensue  betwc<ai 
the  two  kingdoms,  despatched  orders  to  its  officers  at  Madras  to 
attack  the  neighboring  post  of  Pondicherry,  the  capital  of  the  French 
East  India  possessions.  That  place  was  accordingly  besieged  in 
August,  by  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men,  natives  and  Englishmen, 
and  after  a  vigorous  resistance  was  compelled  to  surrender  in  Octo- 
ber following.  Other  losses  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  followed, 
and  during  one  campaign  the  French  power  in  India  was  nearly  anni- 
hilated. 

14.  In  the  year  1779  another  power  was  added  to  the  enemiea  of 
England.     Spain,  under  the  pretext  that  her  mediation, — (whidi  she 

had  proposed  merely  as  the  forerunner  of  a  rupture)— 
BETWEEN    had  been  slighted  by  England,  declared  war,  and  with 
SPAIN  AND    the  cooperation  of  a  French  fleet  laid  siege  to  Gib- 
raltar, both  by  sea  and  land,  in  the  hope  of  recovermg 
that  important  fortress.     Early  in  this  year  a  French  fleet  attacked 
and  captured  the  British  forts  and  settlements  on  the  rivers  Senegal 
and  Gambia,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa ;  and  later  in  the  season 
the  French  conquered  the  English  islands  of  St  Vincents'  and 

1.  D^miniea  Is  one  of  the  Windward  Islands,  In  the  West  Indies,  between  Martinlqoe  ud 
the  Onadalouiie.    It  was  restored  to  England  at  the  peace  or  1783. 

3.  St.  Lucia  Is  also  one  of  tlie  Windward  group.  At  the  peace  of  Paris  it  was  defloltivell 
■Mtgned  to  England. 

3.  8u  Vinet»u  is  the  oentral  bland  of  the  Windward  group.  By  the  peace  of  I'TSS  It  lefertid 
lo  Great  Britain. 
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Grenada'  iu  the  West  Indies ;  but  the  count  D'Estaing  acting  in 
concert  with  an  American  force,  was  repulsed  in  the  siege  of  Savannah. 

15.  Early  in  January  1780,  the  British  admiral  Kodney  being 
despatched  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  fell  in 
with  and  captured  a  Spanish  squadron  of  seven  ships  of  war  and  a 
number  of  transports;  and  a  few  days  later  he  engaged  a  larger 
squadron  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  captured  six  of  the  heaviest  ves- 
sels and  dispersed  the  remainder.  These  victories  enabled  him  to 
afford  complete  relief  to  the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca, 
aft^  which  he  proceeded  to  America,  and  thrice  encountered  the 
French  fleet,  but  without  obtaining  any  decisive  success.  In  August 
the  English  suffered  a  very  heavy  loss  in  tbe  capture  of  the  outward 
bou>^d  East  and  West  India  fleets  of  merchant  vessels,  by  the  Span- 
iards, off  the  western  coast  of  France. 

16.  The  position  which  England  h^d  taken  in  claiming  the  right 
of  searching  neutral  ships  for  contraband  goods,  together  with  her 
occasional  seizure  of  vessels  not  laden  with  exceptionable 

XI  I.  AKlfED 

cargoes,  were  the  cause  of  a  formidable  opposition  to  her  nkutralitt 
at  this  time,  by  most  of  the  European  powers,  who  united  against 
in  forming  what  was  called  the  "  Armed  Neutrality" 
for  the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  neutral  nations.  In  these  pro- 
ceedings, Catherine,  Empress  of  Bussia,took  the  lead,  asserting,  in  her 
manifesto  to  the  courts  of  London,  Versailles,  and  Madrid,  that  she 
had  adopted  the  following  principles,  which  she  would  defend  and 
maintain  with  all  her  naval  power: — 1st,  that  neutral  ships  should 
enjoy  a  free  navigation  from  one  port  to  another,  even  upon  the 
ooasts  of  belligerent  powers,  except  to  ports  actually  blockaded  :  2d, 
that  all  effects  conveyed  by  such  ships,  excepting  only  warlike  stores, 
should  be  free  :  3d,  that  whenever  any  vessel  should  liave  shown,  by 
its  papers,  that  it  was  not  the  carrier  of  any  contraband  article,  it 
should  not  be  liable  to  seizure  or  detention ;  and  4th — it  was  dc- 
elared  that  such  ports  only  should  be  deemed  blockaded,  before  which 
there  should  be  stationed  a  sufficient  force  to  render  the  entrance 
perilous.  Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland,  Prussia,  Portugal,  and  Ger- 
many, readily  acceded  to  the  terms  of  the  '^ armed  neutrality;" 
France  and  Spain  expressed  their  approval  of  them,  while  nothing 
but  fear  of  the  consequences  which  must  have  resulted  from  the  re 

1.  Grenada  is  one  of  tbe  most  •oulheiiy  of  the  Windward  group.  About  tbe  year  1050  U 
WM  first  ooIODii^  by  tbe  Freo^b,  (torn  whom  It  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1763.  In  1770  tt 
was  re(4«ken  by  the  French,  but  was  restored  to  Great  Britain  at  the  peace  of  1783L 
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fiual,  induced  England  to  submit  to  this  exposition  of  the  la¥rB  of 
nations,  and  the  rights  of  neutral  powers. 

17.  Since  the  alliance  between  France  and  the  United  States, 

mutual  recriminations  had  been  almost  constantly  paa» 

™CT^?^S^  ing  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch  government,  tht 

ENGLAND    formcr  accusing  the  latter  of  supplying  the  enemies  of 

AND        England  with  naval  and  military  stores,  contrary  to 

treaty  stipulations,  and  the  latter  complaining  that  great 
numbers  of  Dutch  vessels,  not  laden  with  contraband  goods,  had  beco 
seized  and  carried  into  the  ports  of  England.  A  partial  collision 
between  a  Dutch  and  an  English  fleet,  early  in  the  year  1780,  had 
increased  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  two  nations ;  and  in  December 
of  the  same  year  Great  Britain  declared,  and  immediately  com- 
menced, war  against  Holland,  induced  by  the  discovery  that  a  com* 
mercial  treaty  was  already  in  process  of  negotiation  between  that 
country  and  the  United  States.  The  Dutch  shipping  was  detained 
in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  and  instructions  were  despatched  to 
the  commanders  of  the  British  forces  in  the  West  Indies,  to  pro- 
ceed to  immediate  hostilities  against  the  Dutch  settlements  in  that 
quarter. 

18.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  island  of  St  EustaUa,^ 
a  free  port,  abounding  with  riches,  owing  to  the  vast  conflux  of  trade 
from  every  other  island  in  those  seas.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island 
were  wholly  unaware  of  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
when,  on  the  3d  of  February,  1781,  Admiral  Rodney  suddenly  ap- 
peared, and  sent  a  peremptory  order  to  the  governor  to  surrender 
the  island  and  its  dependencies  within  an  hour.  Utterly  incapable 
of  making  any  defence,  the  island  was  surrendered  without  any  stipu- 
lations. The  amount  of  property  that  thereby  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  captors  was  estimated  at  four  millions  sterling.  The  settle- 
ments of  the  Dutch  situated  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  South 
America  soon  after  shared  the  same  fate  as  Eiistatia. 

19.  In  the  month  of  May  the  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana 
completed  the  conquest  of  West  Florida  from  the  English,  by  the 
capture  of  Pensacola.  In  the  West  Indies  the  fleets  of  France  and 
England  had  several  partial  engagements  during  the  month  of  April, 
May^  and  June,  but  without  any  decisive  results.     In  the  latter  part 

1.  8L  Euttatia  if  one  of  tiie  group  of  the  Leeward  Islandai  a  range  extending  north-weei  <tf 
die  Windward  isles.  This  island  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Dutch  early  io  the  sereotoeBik 
century.  It  has,  since  then,  several  times  changed  hamfs  bet.ween  then,  the  FVench,  and  Um 
Bngllsh,  but  was  finally  given  op  to  Holland  in  1814. 
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of  May  a  large  1>odj  of  French  troops  landed  on  the  island  of  To« 
bago,*  which  surrendered  to  them  on  the  3d  of  June.  In  the  month 
of  August  a  severe  engagement  took  place  on  the  Dogger  Bank,* 
north  of  Holland,  between  a  British  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Parker,  and  a  Dutch  squadron,  commanded  by  Admiral  Zoutman. 
Both  fleets  were  rendered  nearly  unmanageable,  and  with  difficulty 
T  3gained  theii  respective  coasts. 

20.  In  the  meantime  the  war  had  been  carried  on,  during  a  period 
•of  more  than  six  years,  between  England  and  her  rebellious  Ameri- 
can colonies ;  but  the  latter,  guided  by  the  counsels  of  the  immortal 
Washington,  had  nobly  withstood  all  the  efibrts  of  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world  to  reduce  them  to  submission,  and  had  finally 
compelled  the  surrender,  at  Yorktown,  of  the  finest  army  England 
had  ever  sent  to  America  After  the  defeat  and  surrender  of  Com- 
wallis,  at  Yorktown,  in  October,  1781,  the  war  with  the  United  States 
was  considered,  virtually,  at  an  end ;  but  between  England  and  her  Eu- 
ropean enemies  hostilities  were  carried  on  more  vigorously  than  ever. 
The  siege  of  Gibraltar  was  ardently  prosecuted  by  the  Spaniards ; 
and  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  commanded  by  governor  Elliot,  were 
greatly  incommoded  by  the  want  of  fuel  and  provisions.  They  were 
also  exposed  to  an  almost  incessant  cannonade  from  the  Spanish  bat- 
teries, situated  on  the  peninsula  which  connects  the  fortress  with  the 
main  land.  During  three  weeks,  in  the  month  of  May,  1781,  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  shot  or  shells  were  thrown  into  the  town.  But 
while  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  turned,  in  suspense,  upon  this  im- 
portant fortress,  and  all  regarded  a  much  longer  defence  impossible, 
suddenly,  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  November,  a  chosen  body  of 
two  thousand  men  from  the  garrison  sallied  forth,  and,  in  less  than 
an  hour,  stormed  and  utterly  demolished  the  enemy's  works.  Tht 
damage  done  on  this  occasion  was  estimated  at  two  millions  sterling. 

21.  In  the  month  of  February  following,  the  island  of  Minorca, 
after  a  long  siege,  almost  as  memorable  as  that  of  Gibraltar,  sur- 
rendered to  the  Spanish  forces,  after  having  been  in  the  possession 
of  England  since  the  year  1708.  During  the  same  month  the  former 
Dutch  settlements  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  South  America  were 

L  7\>baf^0  is  a  ibort  distance  nortb-eaat  of  Trinidad,  near  the  northern  coast  of  Sooth 
America.  It  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  Franco  in  1763,  but  in  1781  wa4  retaken  by  the 
^>ench,  who  retained  possession  of  it  till  1793,  since  which  it  has  l>elonged  to  England. 

S.  The  Doggtr  Bank  Is  a  long  narrow  sand  bank  in  the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean,  extend- 
lug  from  Jmland,  on  the  west  coast  of  Denmark,  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Humbet,  on  tb» 
Mutera  eoasl  of  En?iniv< 
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recaptured  by  ilio  Frcoch.  St.  Eustatia  had  been  recaptured  in  tbe 
preceding  No^  ember.  Other  islands  in  the  West  Indies  surrendered 
to  the  French,  and  the  loss  of  the  Bahamas^  soon  followed.  For  these 
losMes,  however,  the  British  were  fully  compensated  by  an  important 
naval  victory  gained  by  Admiral  Rodney  over  the  fleet  of  the  Count 
de  Grassc,  on  the  12th  of  April,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Oarribee 
islands.*  In  this  obstinate  engagement  most  of  the  ships  of  the 
French  fleet  were  captured,  that  of  Count  de  Grasse  among  the 
number,  and  the  loss  of  the  French,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
was  estimated  at  eleven  thousand  men.  The  loss  of  the  English,  in- 
cluding both  killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to  about  eleven  hundred. 

22.  During  the  year  1782  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  which  had  so 
long  bid  defiance  to  the  power  of  Spain,  withstood  one  of  the  most 
memorable  sieges  ever  known.  The  Spaniards  had  constructed  a 
number  of  immense  floating  batteries  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar ;  and 
one  thousand  two  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  had  been  brought 
to  the  spot,  to  be  employed  in  the  various  modes  of  assault.  Besides 
these  floating  batteries,  there  were  eighty  large  boats,  mounted  with 
heavy  guns  and  mortars,  together  with  a  vast  multitude  of  frigates, 
sloops,  and  schooners,  while  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain, 
numbering  fifty  sail  of  the  line,  were  to  cover  and  support  the  attack. 
Eighty  thousand  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  provided  for  the  occasion, 
and  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  were  employed,  by  land 
and  sea,  against  the  fortress. 

23.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  September  the  floating 
batteries  came  forward,  and  at  ten  o'clock  took  their  stations  about 
a  thousand  yards  distant  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  began  a 
heavy  cannonade,  which  was  seconded  by  all  the  cannon  and  mor- 
tars in  the  Spanish  lines  and  approaches.  At  the  same  time  the 
garrison  opened  all  their  batteries,  both  with  hot  and  cold  shot,  and 
during  several  hours  a  tremendous  cannonade  and  bombardment  was 
kept  up  on  both  sides,  without  the  least  intermission.  Vbout  two 
o'clock  the  largest  Spanish  floating  battery  was  disoovei "hI  to  emit 
smoke,  and  towards  midnight  it  was  plainly  seen  to  be  on  fire.  Other 
batteries  began  to  kindle ;  signals  of  distress  were  made ;  and  boats 

1.  Tb«  Bahamas  are  an  extensive  group  of  islands  lying  east  and  aoutlweaal  from  Florida. 
Tboy  have  been  estiioaled  at  about  six  hundred  in  number,  most  of  them  were  cllfis  and 
rodu,  only  foortocn  of  them  being  of  any  oonsiderablo  size. 

1.  What  are  sometimes  called  the  Carribes  Islands  comprise  the  whole  of  the  Windwanl 
tod  the  ioutkem  portion  of  thr  Leeward  islands,  from  Auguila  on  the  north  to  Trinidad  m 
the  south. 
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were  sent  to  take  the  men  from  the  burning  Tcssels,  but  they  were 
interrupted  bj  the  English  gun  boats,  which  now  advanced  to  the 
attack,  and,  raking  the  whole  line  of  batteries  with  their  fire,  com- 
pleted the  confusion.  The  batteries  were  soon  abandoned  to  the 
flames,  or  to  the  mercy  of  the  English. 

24.  At  the  awful  spectacle  of  several  hundred  of  their  fellow 
soldiers  exposed  to  almost  inevitable  destruction,  the  Spaniards  ceased 
firing,  when  the  British  seamen,  with  characteristic  humanity,  rushed 
forward,  and  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  save  those  who  were 
perishing  in  the  flames  and  the  waters.  About  four  hundred  Span- 
iards were  thus  saved, — but  all  the  floating  batteries  were  consumed, 
and  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  forces  were  left  incapable  of 
making  any  farther  effectual  attack.  Soon  after,  Gibraltar  was  re- 
lieved with  supplies  of  provisions,  military  stores,  and  additional 
troops,  by  a  squadron  sent  from  England,  when  the  farther  siege  of 
the  place  was  abandoned. 

25.  The  siege  of  Gibraltar  was  the  last  act  of  importance  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war  in  Europe.     In  the  East 

Indies  the  British  settlements  had  been  engaged,  during  thb  bast 
several  years,  in  hostilities  with  the  native  inhabitants,  ^^^^^ 
who  were  conducted  by  the  famous  Hyder  Ali,  and  his  son  Tippoo 
Saib,  often  assisted  by  the  fleets  and  land  forces  of  France  and  Hol- 
land. Hyder  Ali,  from  the  rank  of  a  common  sepoy,  had  raised 
himself,  by  his  abilities,  to  the  throne  of  Mysore,'  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  kingdoms  of  Hindostan.  His  territories,  of  which 
Seringapatam*  was  the  capital,  bordered  on  those  of  the  English,  which 
lined  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula ;  and  as  he  saw  the  possess- 
ions of  the  Europeans  gradually  encroaching  upon  the  domains  of 
the  native  princes,  he  resolved  to  unite  the  latter  in  a  powerful  con 
federacy  for  the  expulsion  of  the  intruders.  After  detaching  one  of 
the  powerful  northern  princes  from  an  alliance  with  the  English,  and 

1.  Myttre^  a  towD  of  southern  IlindostaD,  and  capital  of  the  State  of  the  iame  name,  is  three 
bandred  miles  north  of  Cnpo  Gomorin,  and  nhie  miles  south-  west  fVom  Seringapatam.  The 
Btaie  of  Mysore,  compriainsf  a  territory  of  about  thirty  thousaud  square  miles,  is  almost  entirely 
•nrronnded  by  the  territory  of  the  Madras  presidency ;  and  although  the  government  Is  noml- 
Bally  in  the  hands  of  a  native  prince,  It  is  subsidiary  to  the  government  of  lUadras.  From 
1760  to  1799  Mysore  was  governed  by  Hyder  All  and  Tlpwo  Saib. 

2.  Seringapntam  Is  a  decayed  town  and  fortress  of  Hmdostan,  In  the  Slate  of  Mysore,  two 
Hundred  and  fllty  miles  souUi  of  Madras.  It  was  besieged  by  the  Engl  ish  on  three  different 
occasions:  the  flr&t  two  sieges  toolc  place  in  1791  and  1792,  and  the  third  m  1799,  on  the  4th  of 
May  of  which  year  it  was  stormed  by  the  British  and  their  ailiee,  on  which  occasion  TIppoo 
vaa  Icined,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  garrison,  amounting  to  eight  thousand  men.  On  an 
eminence  In  the  suburbs  of  Seriugapatam  is  the  mausoleum  of  Hyder  Ali  t.nd  Tippoo  8aih. 
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having  introduced  the  European  discipline  among  his  numerous  troopti 
as  early  as  1767  he  hegan  the  war,  which  was  continued  with  scaroelj 
any  intermissian,  but  with  little  permanent  success  on  the  part  of  the 
natives,  down  to  the  period  of  the  American  war,  when  the  French 
united  with  him,  and  the  war  was  carried  on  with  increased  vigor. 

26.  In  the  year  1780  Hyder  Ali  and  his  son  Tippoo  Saib,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  natives,  and  aided  by  a 
body  of  French  troops,  fell  upon  the  English  forces  in  the  presidency 
of  Madras,  and  killed  or  captured  the  whole  of  them, — Madras,  the 
capital,  alone  being  saved  from  falling  into  their  hands.  In  the 
following  year  the  English  were  strongly  reenforced,  and  Hyder  Ali, 
at  the  head  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  was  defeated  in  three 
obstinate  battles ;  but  these  successes  were  ^  '"rrupted  by  the  loss 
of  an  English  force  of  three  thousand  men,  which  was  entirely  cut 
to  pieces  by  Tippoo  Saib  in  the  year  1782. 

27.  On  the  death  of  Hyder  Ali,  in  the  same  year,  Tippoo  Saib 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  in  the  following  year,  after  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  between  Franco  and  England,  he  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  English,  in  which  the  latter  made  concessions  that  greatly 
detracted  from  the  respect  hitherto  paid  to  their  name  in  Asia.  But 
this  native  prince  never  ceased,  for  a  moment,  to  cherish  the  Lope  of 
expelling  the  British  from  Hindostan.  In  1790  he  began  the  war 
again,  but  was  eventually  compelled  to  purchase  peace  at  Uie  price 
of  one  half  of  his  dominions.  His  last  war  with  the  English  ter- 
minated in  1799,  by  the  storming  of  Seringapatam,  his  capital,  and 
the  death  of  Tippoo,  who  fell  in  the  assault. 

28.  On  the  30th  of  November  1782,  preliminary  articles  of  peace 

were  signed  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
*ojr  ns^  which  were  to  be  definitive  as  soon  as  a  treaty  between 
France  and  Great  Britain  should  be  concluded.     When 
the  session  of  parliament  opened,  on  the  5th  of  December,  consid- 
erable altercation  took  place  in  respect  to  the  terms  of  the  provis^ 
ional  treaty,  but  a  large  majority  was  found  to  bo  in  favor  of  the 
peace  thus  obtained.     The  independence  of  the  United  States  being 
now  recognized  by  England,  the  original  purpose  of  France  was  ac- 
complished ;  and  all  the  powers  at  war  being  exceedingly  desirous  of 
xTL  OENB-  P<^^^^»  preliminary  articles  were  signed  by  Great  Britain, 
EALTRRATT  Franco,  and  Spain,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1783.     By 
OF  1783.     tijjg  treaty  France  restored  to  Great  Britain  all  French 
aorttisitions  in  the  West  Indies  during  the  war,  excepting  TobagO| 
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[  mhi]j  England  burrendered  to  France  the  important  station  of  Si 

[  Lncin.     On  the  coast  of  Africa  the  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

river  Senegal  were  ceded  to  France, — those  on  the  Gambia  to  Eng- 
:  land.     In  the  East  Indies  France  recovered  all  the  places  she  had 

lost  during  the  war,  to  which  were  added  others  of  considerable  im- 
portance.    Spain  retained  Minorca  and  West  Florida,  while  East 
Florida  was  ceded  to  her  in  return  for  the  Baliamas.     It  was  not  till 
r  September,  1783,  that  Holland  came  to  a  preliminary  settlement 

with  Great  Britain,  although  a  suspension  of  arms  had  taken  place 
between  the  two  powers  in  the  Januuy  preceding. 

29.  Thus  closed  the  most  important  war  in  which  England  had 
;.  ever  been  engaged, — a  war  which  originated  in  her  ungenerous  treat- 

J  ment  of  the  American  colonies.     The  expense  of  blood  and  treasure 

.  which  this  war  cost  England  was  enormous ;  nor  did  her  European 

antagonists  suffer  much  less  severely.     The  United  States  was  the 
^  only  country  that  could  claim  any  beneficial  results  from  the  war, 

^  and  these  were  obtained  by  a  strange  union  of  opposing  motives  and 

,  principles  on  the  part  of  European  powers.     France  and  Spain,  ar- 

bitrary despots  of  the  Old  World,  had  stood  forth  as  the  protectors 
^  of  an  infant  republic,  and  had  combined,  contrary  to  all  the  princi- 

ples of  their  political  faith,  to  establish  the  rising  liberties  of  America. 
They  seemed  but  as  blind  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Providence, 
employed  to  aid  in  the  disseminaiion  of  those  republican  virtues  that 
are  destined  to  overthrow  every  system  of  political  oppression  through- 
out  the  world. 

VI.  The  French  Revolution. — 1.  The  democratic  spirit  which 
had  called  forth  the  wax  between  England  and  her  American  colonies, 
and  which  the  princes  of  continental  Europe  had  en-  ^ 

couraged  and  fostered,  through  jealousy  of  the  power  of  demoohatio 
England,  to  the  final  result  of  American  independence,  spikit. 
was  destined  to  exert  a  much  wider  influence  than  the  royal  allies  of 
the  infant  Republic  had  ever  dreamed  of  Borne  back  to  France  by 
those  of  her  chivalrous  sons  who,  in  aiding  an  oppressed  people,  had 
imbibed  their  principles,  it  entered  into  the  causes  which  were  al- 
ready at  work  there  in  breaking  up  the  foundations  of  the  rotten 
frame-work  of  French  society,  and  contributed  greatly  to  hurry  for- 
ward the  tremendous  crisis  of  the  French  Revolution. 

2.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  in  1774,  the  lower 
ordsrs  of  the  French  people  had  been  brought  to  a  state  of  extreme 
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indif  enee  jad  suffning,  by  the  hmiries  of  m  disBolute  and  deqyotis 
court,  during  a  long  period  of  miflnile,  in  whicfa  agricidtiire  was  8»9j 
D^ected,  and  trade,  commeroe,  and  mannfactgres,  existed  bot  id  in 
in£suit  and  undeTeloped  state.  The  nobilitj  had  been,  for  a  long 
period,  losing  their  power  and  their  wealth,  bj  the  gradual  eleratioa 
of  the  middling  eUsses ;  and  the  elergy  had  lost  moeh  of  their  inflo- 
eoee  by  the  rise  of  philo0(q>hical  inrestigation,  whidi  was  not  only 
attended  by  an  extraordinary  degree  of  fireedom  of  thought,  bat  im 
atron^y  tinctured  also  with  infidelity. 

3.  Louis  XY L,  who  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty  jeara^ 

was  poorly  calculated  to  administer  the  goremment  at  a 
^"^  critical  period,  when  resolute  and  energetic  measnres 
were  requisite.  He  was  a  pious  prince,  and  sinccr^ 
loved  the  welfare  of  his  subjects ;  but  the  exclusively  religious  eduet- 
tion  which  he  had  receiyed  had  made  him  little  acquainted  with  the 
world,  and  he  was  exceedin^y  ignorant  of  all  polite  learning — even  of 
history  and  the  science  of  government.  Ignorance  of  politics,  weak- 
new,  vacillation,  and  irresolution,  were  the  fatal  defects  in  the  kio^fl 
character. 

4.  To  find  a  remedy  for  the  disordered  state  of  the  French  finances, 
FIJC4J,-    ^^^  ^^^  decline  of  public  credit,  was  the  first  difficnlty 

ciAL  Diirn-  which  Louis  had  to  encounter ;  nor  did  he  surmount  it 
CULTIE8.  j^^ji  |,g  foim^  himself  involved  in  the  vortex  of  a  Revo- 
ution.  Minister  after  minister  attempted  it,  sometimes  with  partial 
success,  but  oftenei:  with  an  increase  of  eviL  Turgot  wonld  haye 
introduced  radical  and  wise  reforms  by  an  equality  of  taxation,  and 
by  the  suppression  of  every  species  of  exclusive  privilege ;  but  the 
nobility,  the  courtiers,  and  the  clergy,  who  were  interested  in  main- 
taining all  kinds  of  abuses,  protested  against  any  sacrifices  on  their 
part;  and  the  able  minister  fell  before  their  combined  opposition. 
Turgot  was  succeeded  by  Neckar,  a  native  of  Geneva,  an  economi'*! 
financier,  who  had  amassed  immense  wealth  as  a  banker ;  but  his 
projects  of  economy  and  reform  alarmed  the  privileged  orders,  and 
their  opposition  soon  compelled  him  to  retire  also. 

5.  The  brilliant,  vain,  and  plausible  Calonne,  the  next  minister  of 
finance,  promulgated  the  theory  that  profusion  forms  the  wealth  of 
a  Stare;  a  paradox  that  was  highly  applauded  by  the  courtiers. 
His  sjsicir  was  to  encourage  industry  by  expenditure,  and  to  stifle 
discontent  by  prodigality;  ho  liquidated  old  debts  by  contracting 
new  ones, — ^paid  exorbitant  pensir ns,  and  gave  splendid  entertain- 
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monts;  and  whilo  the  credit  of  the  minister  lasted,  his  resonroes 
i^peared  inexhaustible.  Calonne  continued  the  system  of  loans  9ft&t 
the  conclusion  of  the  America^  war,  and  until  the  credit  of  the  go\r 
emment  was  utterly  exhausted,  when  it  was  found  that  the  annuai 
deficit  of  the  revenue,  below  the  expenditure,  was  nearly  thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars !  General  taxation  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  as 
well  as  the  commons,  was  now  proposed,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a 
sanction  to  the  measure,  an  assembly  of  the  Notables, — the  chiefs 
of  the  privileged  orders, — ^was  called ;  but  although  the  assembly  at 
first  assented  to  a  general  tax,  the  national  parliament  defeated  the 
project 

6.  Brienne,  who  succeeded  Calonne,  becoming  involved  in  a  contest 
with  the  parliament,  which  was  anxious  to  maintain  the     ^^  ^^^ 
immunities  of  the  privileged  orders,  and  being  imable  to      statu- 
obtain  a  loan  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  government,  was     general. 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  a  convocation  of  the  States-General,  a 
great  National  Legislature,  composed  of  representatives  chosen  firom 
the  three  orders,  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  but  which 
had  not  been  assembled  during  a  period  of  nearly  two  hundred  yeara 

7.  When  the  day  came  for  the  payment  of  the  dividends  to  the 
public  creditors,  the  treasury  was  destitute  of  fimds ;  much  distress 
was  occasioned,  and  an  insurrection  was  feared ;  but  the  removal  of 
Brienne,  and  the  restoration  of  Neckar  to  office,  created  confidence, 
while  the  most  urgent  difficulties  were  removed  by  temporary  expe- 
dients, in  anticipation  of  some  great  change  that  was  to  follow  the 
meeting  of  the  States-General, — the  remedy  that  was  now  universally 
called  for.  The  court  had  at  first  dreaded  the  convocation  of  the 
States-Oenoral,  but  finding  itself  involved  in  a  contest  with  the  priv- 
ileged classes,  who  assumed  all  legal  and  judicial  authority,  it  took 
ihe  bold  resolution  of  throwbg  itself  upon  the  representatives  of  the 
whole  people,  in  the  hope  that  the  commons  would  defend  the  throne 
•gainst  the  nobility  and  clergy,  as  they  had  done,  in  former  timea, 
against  the  feudal  aristocracy. 

8.  When  it  was  known  that  the  great  assembly  of  the  nation  was 
to  be  convened,  a  universal  ferment  seized  the  public  mind.  Social 
reforms,  extending  to  a  complete  reorganization  of  society,  became 
the  order  of  the  day ;  political  pamphlets  inundated  the  country ; 
politics  were  discussed  in  every  society ;  theories  accumulated  upon 
theories ;  and,  in  the  ardor  with  which  they  were  combated  and  de- 
fended, were  already  to  be  seen  the  seeds  o^  those  dissensions  whioh 
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afterwards  deluged  the  oountry  with  blood.  There  was  alrandaooe 
of  evil  to  be  complained  of,  and  it  was  evident  that  exclusive  privi- 
legesy  and  the  marked  division  of  classes,  must  be  broken  down.  The 
clergy  held  one-third  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom,  the  nobility  an* 
other  third ;  yet  the  remaining  third  was  burdened  wit^  all  the  ex- 
penses  of  government  This  was  more  than  could  be  borne ;  yet  the 
clei*gy,  the  nobility,  and  the  magistracy,  obstinately  refused  the  sur- 
render of  their  exclusive  privileges,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
philosophic  party,  considering  the  federal  republic  of  America  as  a 
model  of  government,  desired  to  break  up  the  entire  frame-work  of 
French  society,  and  construct  the  edifice  anew.  Such  was  the  state 
of  France  when  the  assembly  of  the  States-General  was  called,  a 
measure  that  was,  in  itself,  a  revolution,  as  it  virtually  gave  back  the 
powors  of  government  to  the  people.  The  Third-Estate — ^the  Com- 
mons, comprising  nearly  the  whole  nation,  demanded  that  its  represent- 
atives should  equal  those  of  the  other  two  classes — the  clergy  and  the 
nobility.  Public  opinion  called  for  the  concession ,  and  obtained  it  The 
result  of  the  elections  conformed  to  the  sentiments  of  the  three  classes 
in  the  kingdom  :  the  nobility  chose  those  who  were  firmly  attached  to 
the  interests  and  privileges  of  their  order ;  the  bishops,  or  clergy, 
chose  those  who  would  uphold  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  and 
who  were  more  inclined  to  political  freedom  than  the  former ;  while 
the  commons,  or  Third-Estate,  chose  a  numerous  body  of  represent- 
atives, firm  in  their  attachment  to  liberty,  and  ardently  desirous  of 
extending  the  power,  and  influence  of  the  people. 

9.  At  the  opening  of  the  States-General,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1789, 
a  difficulty  arose  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  three  orders  should 
vote ;  the  clergy  and  nobility  insisting  that  there  should  be  ihree 
assemblies,  each  possessing  a  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  others,  while  the 
commons  insisted  that  all  should  be  imited  in  one  general  asseubly, 
without  any  distinction  of  orders.  The  commons  managed  with 
great  tact  and  adroitness,  waiting  patiently,  day  after  day,  fo«*  the 
clergy  and  nobility  to  join  them,  but  after  more  than  a  month  had 
thus  passed  away,  they  declared  themselves  the  "  National  Assembly," 
being,  as  they  asserted,  the  representatives  of  ninety-six  hundredths, 
at  least,  of  the  nation,  and  therefore  the  true  interpreters  of  the 
national  will.  The  nob/es,  alarmed  by  this  sudden  boldness  of  the 
Assembly,  implored  the  monarch  to  support  their  rights ;  a  coalition 
was  formed  between  them  and  the  court,  but  the  public  mind  was 
against  them^  and  towards  the  last  of  June,  the  clergy  and  the  n^ 
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bility,  oonsti'umed  by  an  order  of  the  sovereign  himself,  iook  iheir 
seats  in  the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  where  they  were  soon  lost  in  an 
overwhelming  majority.  "  The  family  was  united,  but  it  gaT  e  few 
hopes  of  domestic  union  or  tranquillity." 

10.  The  triumph  of  the  third-estate  had  destroyed  the  moral  powei^ 
and  influence  of  the  government :  a  spirit  of  insubordination  began 
to  appear  in  Paris,  caused,  in  some  degree,  by  the  pressure  of  fam< 
ine;  journals  and  clubs  multiplied ;  declaimers  harangued  in  eyery 
street,  and  directed  the  popular  indignation  against  the 

king  and  his  family ;  and  the  very  rabble  imbibed  the     tionabt 
intoxicating  spirit  of  politics.     When  a  regiment  of    state  or 
French  troops  mutinied,  and  their  leaders  were  thrown 
into  prison,  a  mob  of  six  thousand  men  liberated  them ;  collisions 
took  place  between  the  populace  and  the  royal  guards;   and  the 
former,  obtaining  a  supply  of  muskets  and  artillery,  attacked  the  Bash 
tile,  or  state  prison  of  Paris,  tore  the  governor  in  pieces,  and  inhu- 
manly massacred  the  guards  who  had  attempted  to  defend  the  place 
(July  14th,  1789.) 

11.  Louis,  greatly  alarmed,  now  abandoned  the  counsels  of  the 
party  of  the  nobles,  who  had  advised  him  to  suppress  the  threatened 
revolution  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  hurrying  to  the  National 
Assembly,  craved  its  support  and  interference  to  restore  order  to  the 
oapital.  At  the  same  time  he  caused  the  regular  troops  to  be  with- 
drawn from  Paris,  while  the  defence  of  the  place  was  intrusted  to  a 
body  of  civic  militia,  called  the  National  Guards,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  La  Fayette,  whose  liberal  sentiments,  and  generous 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  had  made  him  the  idol  of 
the  populace. 

12.  The  union  between  the  king  and  the  National  Assembly  was 
hailed  with  transports  of  joy  by  the  Parisians,  and  for  a  few  days  it 
seemed  that  the  revolution  had  closed  its  list  of  horrors ;  but  there 
were  agents  at  work  who  excited  and  bribed  the  people  to  fresh  sedi 
tioiL  The  consequences  of  the  insurrection  of  the  14th  July  extend- 
ed throughout  France ;  the  peasantry  of  the  provinces,  imitating  the 
lower  orders  of  the  capital  in  a  crusade  against  the  privileged  classes, 
everywhere  possessed  themselves  of  arms ;  the  regiments  of  the  line 
declared  for  the  popular  side ;  many  of  the  chateaux  of  the  nobles 
were  burned,  and  their  possessors  massacred  or  expelled,  and  in  a 
fortnight  there  was  no  duthority  in  France  but  what  emanated  from 
the  people.     These  things  produced  their  efieot  upon  the  National 
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Assemb  y.     Thj  deputies  of  tlie  privileged  classes,  seeing  no  escipe 

VI  GEBAi    ^™  ^"*°  ^"*  ^°  ^^^  abandonment  of  those  immunities 

POLITICAL    which  4iad  rendered  them  odious,  consented  to  saciifioe 

CHANGES,     ^jj^  whole ;  the  clergy  followed  the  example,  and  in  one 

evening's  session  the  aristocracy  and  the  chnrch  descended  to  the 

level  of  the  peasantry ;  the  privileged  classes  were  swept  away,  and 

the  political  condition  of  France  was  changed.     (Aug.  4th,  1789.) 

13.  An  interval  of  two  months  now  passed  over  without  any 
flagrant  scene  of  popular  violence,  the  Assembly  being  engaged  at 
Versailles  in  fixing  the  basis  of  a  national  constitution,  and  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Paris  in  procuring  bread  for  the  lower  orders  of  the 
Parisians,  while  the  latter,  imagining  that  the  Bevolution  was  to 
liberate  them  from  almost  every  species  of  restraint,  were  rioting  in 

the  exercise  of  their  newly-acquired  freedom.  Towardi 
and'hoeT  *^®  ^^^^^"^  P*^*  ^^  August  the  famine  had  become  bo 

severe  in  Paris,  (a  natural  consequence  of  the  pubho 
convulsions,  and  the  suspension  of  credit,)  that  mobs  were  frequent 
in  the  streets,  and  the  baker's  shops  were  surrounded  by  multitudes 
clamoring  for  food,  while  the  most  extravagant  reports  were  circu- 
lated, charging  the  scarcity  upon  the  court  and  the  aristocrats.  The 
leaders  of  the  populace,  artfully  fomenting  the  discontent,  instigated 
the  mob  to  demand  that  the  king  and  the  Assembly  should  be  re- 
moved from  Versailles  to  the  capital ;  and  on  the  5th  of  October  a 
crowd  of  the  lowest  rabble,  armed  with  pikes,  forks,  and  dubs,  and 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  national  guards,  marched  to  Versaillea 
They  penetrated  into  the  Assembly,  vociferously  demanding  hfrebdf^ 
a  slight  collision  occurred  between  them  and  some  of  the  king's  body 
guards,  and  during  the  ensuing  night  they  broke  into  the  palace, 
massacred  the  guards  who  opposed  them,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
opportune  arrival  of  La  Fayette  and  his  grenadiers,  the  king  him* 
self  and  the  whole  royal  &mily  would  have  fallen  victims.  After 
tranquillity  had  been  partially  restored,  the  king  was  compelled  to 
set  cut  for  Paris,  accompanied  by  the  tumultuous  rabble  which  had 
sought  his  life.  The  National  Assembly  voted  to  transfer  its  sittings 
to  the  capital.  The  royal  family,  on  reaching  Paris,  repaired  to  the 
Tuilleries,  which  henceforth  became  their  palace  and  their  prison. 

14.  Several  months  of  comparative  tranquillity  followed  this  out- 
rage, during  which  time  the  formation  of  the  constitution  was  prose- 
cuted with  activity  by  the  Assembly.  The  feudal  system,  feudal 
BArvices,  and  all  titles  of  honor,  had  been  abolished.     Ono  general 
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legislatiye  Assembly  had  been  decreed :   the  absolute  yeto  of  the 
king  had  been  taken  away ;  and  now  the  immense  prop-    ^^  ^^^ 
erty  of  tho  church  was  appropriated  to  the  State,  a  meas-    constitu- 
ure  that  secured  the  great  financial  resources  which  so        "**''• 
long  upheld  tho  Revolution.     In  the  meantime  the  training,  dividing, 
forming,  and  marslialling  of  parties  went  on.    At  first,  La       „  .^anAT 
Fayette,  and  those  who  aided  him — the  moderate  friends      lino  op 
of  liberty — ^prevailed  in   the  Assembly,  satisfied  with     partus. 
constitutional  reforms,  without  desiring  to  overthrow  the  monarchy 
But  there  was  another  class — the  ultra  revolutionists— compose  d 
of  the  factious  spirits  of  the  Assembly,  who  afterwards  obtained  the 
control  of  that  body.     Having  organized  themselves  into  a  club,  called 
the  club  of  the  Jacobins,  from  the  name  of  the  convent  in  which 
they  assembled,  and  gathering  members  from  all  classes  of  society, 
they  held  nightly  sittings,  where,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  the  popu- 
lace, they  canvassed  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  and  formed  public  opinion. 

15.  At  one  time  this  club  contained  more  than  two  thousand  five 
hundred  members,  and  corresponded  with  more  than  four  hundred 
affiliated  societies  throughout  France.  It  was  the  hot-bed  of  sedition, 
and  the  centralization  of  anarchy,  and  it  eventually  overturned  the 
government,  and  sent  forth  the  sanguinary  despots  who  established 
tiie  Reign  of  Terror.  Barnave,  the  Lameths,  Danton,  Marat,  and 
Bobespierre,  were  tho  leaders  of  the  Jacobin  faction.  Mirabeau, 
the  first  master-spirit  which  arose  amid  the  troubles  of  the  times, — a 
man  of  extraordinary  eloquence  and  talent,  but  of  loose  principles — 
who  had  at  first  united  with  the  Jacobins,  foreseeing  the  sanguinary 
excess  that  already  began  to  tinge  the  career  of  the  Revolution,  at 
length  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  court  to  use  his  great  influence 
m  aiding  to  establish  monarchy  on  a  constitutional  basis ;  but  his 
death,  early  in  1791,  up  to  which  period  he  had  maintained  hia 
ascendancy  in  the  Assembly,  deprived  the  king  of  his  only  hope  of 
being  al>le  to  withstand  the  Jacobin  influence  in  the  National  Legis 
loture.  Mirabeau  had  a  clear  presentiment  of  the  coming  disastersi 
**  Soon,'  said  ho,  "  neither  the  king  nor  the  Assembly  will  rule  the 
country,  but  a  vile  faction  will  overspread  it  with  horrors." 

16.  While  the  machinations  of  the  Jacobins  were  convulsing 
France,  the  repose  of  Europe  was  threatened  by  the  in-      ^  ^^^ 
judicious  movements  of  the  emigrant  nobility,  large    smiorant 
numbers  of  whom,  estimated  at  seventy  thousand,  dis-     ''omuty. 
gusted  with  the  Revolution,  had  abandoned  their  country,  i^esolved  to 
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■eok  the  restoration  of  the  old  goTcmment  by  the  intervention  of 
foreign  powers.     Collecting  first  at  Turin,  and  afterwards  at  Oo- 
blentz,*  they  endeavored  to  stir  up  rebellion  in  the  provinces,  and 
solicited  Louis  to  sanction  their  phjis,  and  join  their 
^D^tt^r  "meditated  armaments.     Louis,  accompanied  by  his  |ueen 
OF  THE      and  children,  attempted  to  escape  secretly  to  the  frontiers, 
^^\      but  was  stopped  and  brought  back  a  prisoner  to  his 
capital     (June  1791.)     The  Jacobins  now  argued  that 
the  king^s  flight  was  abdication ;  and  the  National  Assembly,  to  ap- 
pease the  popular  outcry,  provisionally  suspended  him  from  his 
functions,  until  the  constitution,  now  nearly  completed,  was  presented 
to  him  for  acceptance.     On  the  14th  of  September,  1791,  he  took 
the  oath  to  maintain  it  against  civil  discord  and  foreign  aggression^ 
and  to  enforce  its  execution  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.     The  Con^ 
stituent  Assembly,  as  that  which  framed  the  constitution  is  often 
called,  after  having  paMed  a  self-denying  ordinance  that  none  of  its 
members  should  bo  elected  to  the  next  Assembly,  declared  itself  dis 
solved  on  the  30th  of  September,  1791. 

17.  But  the  constitution,  thus  established,  could  not  be  permanent| 
for  the  minds  of  the  French  people  were  still  agitated' by  thepassion 
for  change,  and  the  members  of  the  new  Legislative  Assembfy  soon 
displayed  opinions  more  radical,  and  divisions  more  numerous,  tiian 
their  predecessors.  The  court  and  the  nobility  had  exercised  no  in- 
fluence in  the  late  elections ;  the  upholders  of  even  a  mitigated  aris- 
tocracy had  disappeared ;  the  assembly  was  thoroughly  demooratie ; 
and  the  only  question  that  seemed  to  remain  for  it  was  the  m«n- 
tenance  or  the  overthrow  of  the  constitutional  throne.  The  chi^ 
parties  in  the  assembly,  at  its  opening;  were  the  constitutionalists  and 
the  republicans, — the  latter  were  more  usually  called  Girondists,  as 
their  most  celebrated  leaders,  Brissot  Petion,  and  Condoroet,  were 
members  from  the  department  of  the  Gironde.  The  constitutional- 
ists would  have  preserved  the  throne,  while  thev  stripped  it  of  ill 
power ;  but  the  Girondists,  enthusiastic  admlrfira  of  the  American^ 
despising  the  vain  shadow  of  royalty,  longed  for  republican  instita- 
tions  on  the  model  of  antiquity.  The  Jacobins,  who  were  anardiists, 
men  without  principles,  and  attached  to  no  particular  form  of  gov- 

1.  CMentty  (the  Canftmentu  otiht  Romans,)  is  a  Prussian  town  In  tba  pip»taa«irfh»Bklas^ 
at  Uie  oonfluenoo  of  the  Rhine  and  Mosolle.  SinoeUiewarsof  NapolcsoUlias  b«»%  ^■^ongltr 
SMTtSHod,  and  is  now  deemed  one  of  the  principal  bn  warkt  of  Gennan)  oo  Ibe  tfde  e^  ftusi^ 
vVa|iNo.XVy.) 
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ernment,  possessed  at  first  little  influence  in  the  assembly,  bat  direct- 
ing the  passions  of  the  populace,  and  possessing  the  means  of  rousing 
at  pleasure  the  strength  of  the  capital,  they  soon  acquired  a  prepon- 
derating influence  that  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  crushed  the  mora 
moderate  revolutionary  party  of  the  Girondists. 

18.  The  legislative  assembly  commenced  its  sittings  by  confiscating 
the  property  of  the  emigrants,  and  denounoing  the  penalties  of  treason 
against  those  refractory  priests  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  sup- 
port the  constitution ;  but  the  king  refused  to  sanction  the  decrees. 
It  was  the  great  object  of  the  Girondists  to  involve  the  kingdom  in 
foreign  war ;  and  the  warlike  preparations  of  the  Austrian  emperor 
and  the  German  princes,  evidently  designed  to  support  the  emigrants, 
rendered  it  an  easy  matter  to  carry  out  their  designs.  When  an 
open  declaration  of  his  objects  was  demanded  of  the  Austrian  em- 
peror, he  required  as  a  condition  on  which  he  would  discontinue  his 
preparations,  that  France  should  return  to  the  form  and  principles 
of  government  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of 
the  constituent  assembly.  Against  his  own  judgment  the  king  yield 
ed  to  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  on  the  20th  of 

April,   1792,  war  was  declared  against  the  court  of    declakbd 
Vienna.     It  must  be  admitted  that  the  war  which  arose     against 

AlIfiT&IA. 

from  so  feeble  beginnings,  but  whioli  at  length  involved 
the  world  in  its  conflagration,  was  not  provoked  by  France,  but  by 
the  foreign  powers  which  unjustly  interposed  to  regulate  the  lawft 
and  government  of  the  French  people. 

19.  While  the  strife  of  parties  continued  in  Paris,  producing  con 
fosion  in  the  councils  of  the  assembly,  and  increasing  anxiety  and 
alarm  in  the  mind  of  the  king,  a  formidable  force  was  assembling  on 
the  German  frontier  with  the  avowed  object  of  putting  down  the 
Bevolution,  and  restormg  to  the  king  the  rights  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived.  The  king  of  Prussia  and  the  emperor  of  Austria 
engaged  to  cooperate  for  this  purpose ;  and  their  united  forces  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who,  towards 
the  end  of  July,  entered  the  French  territories  at  the  head  of  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  men.  The  threatening  manifesto  which  he 
issued  roused  at  >nce  the  spirit  of  resistance  throughout  every  part 
of  France ;  the  demagogues  seized  the  occasion  to  direct  the  popular 
fury  against  the  court,  which  was  accused  of  leaguing  with  the  enemy ; 
and  the  two  prominent  factions,  the  Girondists  and  Jacobins,  com* 
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bined  to  overturn  the  moDarchy,  each  with  th'^  view  of  adyanmng  iln 
own  separate  ambitious  designs. 

20.  The  dethronement  of  the  king  was  now  vehementlj  discussed 
in  all  the  poptdar  assemblies ;  preparations  were  made  in  Paris  for 
a  general  revolt ;  and  soon  after  midnight  on  the  morning  of  the  lOth 

of  Aagust,  an  infuriate  mob  attacked  and  pillaged  the 

maSacre.    P*^*<^»   massacred   the   Swiss  guards,  and  forced   tb© 

OF  THE      king  and   royal  family  to  seek  shelter  in  the  hall  of 

TKNTHOF    ^Q  National  Assembly.     The  assembly  protected  the 

person  of  the  king,  but,  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the 

conquering  populace,  passed  a  decree  suspending  the  royal  fanctions, 

dismissed  the  ministers,  and  directed  the  immediate  convocation  of  a 

National  Convention.     La  Fayette,  then  in  command  of  the  army 

on  the  eastern  frontier,  having  in  vain  endeavored  to  keep  his  troops 

firm  in  their  allegiance,  and  being  outlawed  by  the  assembly,  fled 

into  the  Netherlands,  but  was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  Aus- 

trians.     Dumouriez,  who  had  adhered  to  the  assembly,  succeeded  to 

the  command,  and  made  energetic  preparations  to  resist  the  coming 

invasion. 

21.  The  massacre  of  the  10th  of  August  was  soon  followed  by 
vTir  w*fl«A    atiother  of  still  more  frightful  atrocity.     The  prisons  of 

ORE  OP  Paris  had  become  filled  with  suspected  persons ;  and  the 
BLPTKMBBB.  igadcrs  of  the  Jacobins,  now  occupying  the  chief  places 
in  the  magistracy,  in  order  to  diminish  the  number  of  their  internal 
enemies  planned  the  massacre  of  the  prisoners.  Accordingly,  at 
three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  September,  a  band  of 
three  hundred  hired  assassins,  accompanied  by  a  frantic  mob,  entered 
the  prisons,  and  began  the  work  of  death.  In  the  court  yard  of  the 
first  prison  four  and  twenty  priests  were  hewn  in  pieces  because  they 
refused  to  take  the  revolutionary  oath.  In  some  instances  the 
assassins,  stained  with  gore,  established  tribunals  to  try  their  victims, 
and  a  few  minutes,  often  a  few  seconds,  disposed  of  the  fate  of  each 
ndividual.  The  massacres  continued  from  the  2d  to  the  6th  of 
September,  and  during  this  period  more  than  five  thousand  persons 
perished  in  the  difierent  prisons  of  Paris.  A  committe  of  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Paris,  declaring  that  a  plot  had  been  formed  by  the  pris- 
oners throughout  France  to  murder  ail  the  patriots  of  the  empire,  in- 
vited the  other  cities  to  imitate  the  massacres  of  the  capital,  but^ 
fortunately,  none  obeyed  the  summons. 

22.  While  those  shocking  excesses  were  perpetrated  in  the  capita)| 
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the  armies  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  which  had  iuTaued  the  French 
territories,  met  with  a  signal  repulse.  Dumouriez,  pursuing  his  suo- 
cesses,  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  on  the  6th  of  NoTcmber 
gained  the  battle  of  Jemappes,*  which  gave  him  possession  of  all  the 
Austrian  Netherlands.  With  so  much  rapidity  and  decision  did 
Dumouriez  execute  the  skilful  movements  of  the  army,  that  the  allien 
0oon  found  there  was  no  want  of  able  generals  among  the  French 
At  the  battle  of  Jemappes,  the  enthusiasm  and  martial  spirit  of  the 
French,  displaying  themselves  in  all  their  brilliancy,  bore  down  all 
obstacles,  and  redoubt  after  redoubt  was  stormed  and  taken,  to  the 
ehant  of  the  Marseilles  Hymn.^ 

23.  The  National  Convention,  which  had  succeeded  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  inflamed  by  this  first  great  victory  of  the  Revolution,  pub- 
lished a  decree  offering  the  alliance  of  the  French  to  every  nation 
that  desired  to  recover  its  liberties, — a  decree  which  was  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  war  against  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe.    One  step 
further  was  necessary  to  complete  the  Revolution,  and 
that  was  the  death  of  the  kind-hearted  and  unfortunate  and  kxbou- 
monarch.     On  the  ridiculous  charge  of  having  engaged     tion  of 
in  a  conspiracy  for  the  subversion  of  freedom,  on  the 
26th  of  December  Louis  XVI.  was  brought  before  the  Convention, 
and,  after  a  trial  which  lasted  tweu^  days,  was  declared  guilty,  and 
oondemned  to  death  by  a  majority  of  twenty-six  votes  out  of  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-one.     Nearly  all  of  those  who  had  voted  for  hia 
death  subsequently  perished  on  the  scaffold,  during  the  sanguinary 
*'  reign  of  Terror,"  which  soon  followed.     On  the  21st  of  January, 
1793,  Louis  was  led  out  to  execution.     He  met  death  with  magna- 
nimity and  firmness,  amid  the  insults  of  his  cruel  executioners.    Uis 
iate  will  be  commiserated,  and  his  murderers  execrated,  so  long  as 
justice  or  mercy  shall  prevail  on  the  earth. 

1.  Jemttfpw  (zbem-nuip)  in  a  small  village  of  Belgium,  near  Mods,  forty  four  miles  sooth. 
west  from  Dnueels.  The  Duke  de  Chartres,  afXerwanls  I^ouis  Philippe  king  of  Ihe  FrencU* 
acted  as  the  lieutenant  of  Dumouriez  during  the  battle  of  Jemappes,  and  by  his  intrepidity  al 
tbe  head  of  a  oolumn  aided  essentially  in  winning  the  day. 

a.  The  famous  MarteiiUs  Hymn,  the  national  song  of  the  French  patriots  and  warriors,  was 
OMuposed  by  Joseph  Rouget  de  Tlsle,  (roozh\  de  leel,)  a  young  engineer  officer,  earl>-  in  the 
French  Revolution.  It  was  at  first  called  the  **  Offuring  to  Liberty,'*  but  received  its  present 
Eame  because  it  was  first  publicly  sung  by  the  Marseilles  confederates  in  17Ih2.  Both  the  words 
and  the  mudc  are  peculiarly  inspiriting.  So  great  was  the  influence  of  this  song  »vw  tlte  ex* 
citable  French,  that  it  was  suppressed  under  the  empire  and  the  Bourbons ;  but  thi  Revolntioa 
of  1830  called  it  up  anew,  and  it  has  siuce  become  agaui  the  national  song  of  iho  French 
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24.  The  Girondists,  who  had  been  thd  first  to  fan  the  flame  of 

revolutioD,  were  the  first  to  suffer  by  its  violence.    Ardent 

xn.  FALL    republicans  in  principle,  but  humane  and  benevolent  in 

or  THE      their  sentiments,  they  had  not  desired  the  death  of  the 

king,  but  they  oould  not  restrain  the  mad  fury  of  the 
Jacobins.  The  latter,  a  base  faction  in  the  convention,  taunted  the 
former  with  having  endeavored  to  save  the  tyrant :  their  partisaoa, 
throughout  Paris,  roused  the  feelings  of  the  populace  against  the 
Girondists :  a  powerful  insurrection  «  deprived  the  convention  of  its 
liberty  :  thirty  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Girondist  party  were 
given  up  and  imprisoned ;  and  those  who  had  not  the  fortune  to  es* 
cape  from  Paris  were  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  without  being 
heard  in  their  defence,  and  speedily  ezeouted,^  and  all  for  no  other 
crime  than  having  tried  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  king,  to 
avenge  tlie  massacres  of  September,  and  to  allay  the  desolating  sUscm 
of  violence  and  crime  that  was  spreading  terror  and  dismay  otcx 
tlieir  country. 

25.  After  the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  the  victorious  Jacobins,  at 
the  head  of  whof2i  were  Danton,  Marat,  Robespierre,  and  their  aaso 
ciates,  obtained  control  of  the  "  Committee  of  Public  Safety,*'  a  fo^ 
midable  Eevolutionary  tribunal,  in  which  was  vested  the  whole  power 
of  the  convention  and  of  the  government.  Some  opposition  waa 
indeed  made,  by  tlie  magistracies  of  the  cities  and  towns  throughoat 
a  great  part  of  France,  to  this  central  power,  and  at  one  time  seventj 
departments  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  the  convention; 
but  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  Parisian  Revolutionists  soon  broke 
this  formidable  league.  Revolutionary  committees,  radiating  from 
the  central  Jacobin  power  in  Paris,  extended  their  network  over  the 
whole  kmgdom ;  and  these  committees,  having  the  power  of  arrest- 
ing the  obnoxious  and  the  suspected,  and  numbering  more  than  fi?e 
hundred  thousand  individuals,  often  drawn  from  the  very  dregs  of 
society,  held  the  fortunes  and  lives  of  every  man  in  Fruioe  at  their 
dbposal. 

26.  The  prisons  throughout  France  were  speedily  filled  with  vie* 

xTu.  THu    *^"^ »  forced  loans  were  exacted  with  rigor ;  TsaROE  waa 

Ruotr  or    made  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  the  guillotine*  was  pat 

TERROR.     '^  requisition  to  do  its  work  of  death.     The  queen  waa 

*  0»iUotine—v>  called  fmra  Uie  name  of  Ihe  Inrentor— U  an  engine  or  machine  for  b» 
^eedlmr  penons  at  a  etroke. 
a.  May  iUL  b.  Oci.  31»t. 
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brought  to  the  scaffold,^  and  the  dauphin,  thrown  into  priEon,  er« 
long  fell  a  yictim  to  the  harbarous  neglect  of  Ids  keepers.     Irrdigion 
and  impiety  raised  thar  heads  above  the  mass  of  pollution  and  crime* 
the  Sabbath  was  abolished  by  law :  the  sepulchres  of  the    ^^^  ^^. 
kings  of  France  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  that  every    umph  or 
memorial  of  royalty  might  be  blotted  out ;    and  the  ^"»»»«"»^' 
lenders  of  the  municipality  of  Paris,  in  the  madness  of  atheism,  pub* 
lidy  expressed  their  determination  "  to  dethrone  the  king  of  Heaven 
M  well  as  the  monarchs  of  the  earth."    As  the  crowning  act  of  this 
drama  of  wickedness,  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  personified  by  a  beauti- 
ful female,  was  introduced  into  the  convention,  and  declared  to  be 
the  only  divinity  worthy  of  adoration : — the  churches  were  closed- 
religion  everywhere  abandoned — and  on  all  the  public  cemeterios  was 
placed  the  inscription,  "  Death  is  an  Eternal  Sleep." 

27.  After  the  down&ll  of  the  Girondists  and  the  party  attached  to 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  divisions  arose  among  the  Jacobin  leaders. 
The  sanguinary  Marat  had  already  fallen  by  the  dagger  of  the  devoted 
heroine,  Charlotte  Corday,  who  voluntarily  sacrificed  her  ^^^  ^^^^ 
own  life  in  the  hope  of  saving  her  country.  The  more  of  the 
moderate  portion  of  the  Revolutionary  leaders,  Danton,  ^^^^^**r«- 
Camille  Desmoulins,  and  their  supporters,  who  had  so  recently  roused 
the  populace  against  the  Gironde,  were  ere  long  charged  with  show- 
ing too  much  demencyy  and  brought  to  the  scaffold.^  The  Repub< 
lican  Girondists  had  sought  t«  prevent  the  Reign  of  Terror — the 
Dantonists  to  arrest  it ;  and  both  perished  in  the  attempt.  There- 
after  tLere  seemed  not  a  hope  left  for  France.  The  revolutionary 
excesses  everywhere  increased :  those  who  kept  aloof  from  them  were 
suspected,  and  condemned ;  and  the  power  of  Death  was  relentlessly 
wielded  by  such  a  combination  of  monsters  of  wickedness  as  the 
world  had  never  before  seen. 

28.  Having  pursued  the  internal  history  of  the  Revolution  down 
to  the  fall  of  the  Dantonists  in  March  1794,  we  resume  the  nam 
tive  of  a£fairs  at  the  beginning  of  1793.     The  death  of    ^^  ^^ 
Louis  XVT.,  which  derives  its  chief  importance  from     against 
the  principle  which  the  revolutionists  thereby  proclaimed,     ^*'^*>^*- 
excited  profound  terror  in  France,  and  feelings  of  astonishment  and 
indignation  throughout  Europe.     France  thereby  placed  herself  in 
avowed  and  unrelenting  hostility  to  the  established  governments  of  the 
neighboring  States;  and  it  was  universally  felt  that  the  period  had 

ft.  QbL  IOUh  179a  b.  llaivli  5th,  17H 
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now  anived  when  she  must  conquer  the  coalition  of  thrones,  or  peiiA 
under  its  blows.  The  convention  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked,  bat 
forthwith,  on  various  pretexts,  declared  war  against  England,  Spain, 
and  Holland,  and  ordered  the  increase  of  the  armies  of  the  repnblie 
to  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  men. 

29.  Early  in  1 793  the  English  and  Prussians  combined  to  cheek 
the  progress  of  the  French  in  Holland,  and  on  the  18th  of  March 
Dumouriez  was  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Neerwindc.  Soon  after 
this  repulse,  the  French  general,  disgusted  with  the  excesses  of  tbt 
revolutionists  in  Paris,  and  finding  himself  suspected  by  'ooih  Giron- 
dists and  Jacobins,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  allied  generals 
for  a  coalition  of  forces  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy  in  France ;  but  his  army  did  not  share  his  feelings,  and 
being  denounced  by  the  convention,  and  a  price  set  upon  his  head, 
he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  Austrian  lines. 

30.  After  the  defection  of  Dumouriez,  Custine  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  north,  then  severely  pressed  by  the  allies  near 
Valenciennes ;  but  being  unable  to  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  command,  ordered  to  Paris,  and,  soon  after, 
condemned  and  executed  on  the  charge  of  misconduct.  The  revola- 
tionary  government,  seeing  no  merit  but  in  success,  placed  its  gen- 
erals in  the  alternative  of  victory  or  death,  and  employed  the  terrors 
of  the  guillotine  as  an  incentive  to  patriotism.  The  fall  of  Valen- 
ciennes seemed  to  open  to  the  allies  a  way  to  Paris,  but,  pursuing  in- 
dependent plans  of  aggrandizement,  they  injudiciously  divided  their 
forces,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year,  were  driven  back  across  the 
frontier. 

31.  Early  in  the  same  year  Spain  had  despatched  an  army  of  fifty* 
five  thousand  men  for  the  invasion  of  Franco  by  the  way  of  the 
Pyrenees ;  but  although  the  French,  who  advanced  to  meet  them, 
wore  driven  back,  the  campaign  in  that  quarter  was  characterized  by 
no  event  of  importance.  In  the  meantime,  in  the  west  of  France, 
the  insurrectionary  war  of  La  Vendee  was  occupying  the  troops  of 
tho  convention ;  and  on  the  side  of  Italy  the  allies  were  ai  >ed  by 
the  revolt  of  Marseilles,  Lyons,  and  Toulon. 

32.  In  La  Vendee,  a  large  district  bordered  on  tho  north  by  tht 
XXI  iNsuR-  ^^^^^y  *^^  ^^  *^®  ^®s'  ^y  ^^^  ocean,  containing  eij^* 
BBonoN  OF  hundred  thousand  souls,  the  Koyalists,  embracing  nearly 
i^  VEUDKR,  ^Ijq  entire  population,  had  early  taken  up  arms  in  the 

Muae  of  their  church  and  their  king.     This  district  soon  became  thi 
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dieatre  of  inDumerable  conflicts,  in  which  the  undisciplined  peasantry 
of  La  Vendee  at  first  had  the  advantage,  from  their  peculiar  m^c 
of  fighting,  and  the  nature  of  their  country  On  the  lOth  of  June, 
1793,  they  obtained  a  great  victory  at  Saumir,*  where  their  trophies 
amounted  to  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  ten  thousand  muskets,  and 
eleven  thousand  prisoners ;  but  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  they 
were  defeated  in  their  attempt  on  Nantes,  where  their  brave  leader 
Cathelineau  was  mortally  wounded.  During  the  summer  two  inva- 
Bions  of  the  country  of  the  Ven deans  was  made  by  large  bodies  of 
the  republican  troops  under  skilful  generals,  who  were  defeated  and 
driven  back  with  severe  loss.  The  convention,  at  length  aroused  to  a 
full  sense  of  the  danger  of  this  war,  surrounded  La  Vendee  with  an  army 
of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  who,  by  a  simultaneous  advance,  threat- 
ened a  speedy  extinction  of  the  revolt.  But  the  republican  troops 
who  had  penetrated  the  country  were  cut  off  in  detail — the  veterans 
of  Kleber  were  defeated  near  Torfou,'  and  before  the  close  of  Sep- 
tember the  Vendean  territory  was  freed  from  its  invaders. 

33.  Again  the  convention  made  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  sup- 
press the  insurrection.  Their  forces  penetrated  the  country  in  every 
direction,  and,  with  unrelenting  and  uncalled-for  cruelty,  burned  the 
towns  and  villages  that  fell  into  their  hands,  and  put  the  inhabitants, 
of  every  age  and  sex,  to  the  sword.  Defeated  ^  in  the  battle  of 
Cholet,'  and  their  country  in  the  possession  of  their  enemies,  a 
largo  portion  of  the  surviving  Vendean s,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, crossed  the  Loire  into  Brittany,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
assistance  from  their  countrymen  in  that  quarter.  In  the  battle  of 
Chateau  Gonthier,*  fighting  with  the  courage  of  despair,  they  gained 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  Republican  forces,  whose  loss  amounted  to 
twelve  thousand  men  and  nineteen  pieces  of  cannon.  This  victory 
was  gained  on  the  very  day  v  len  the  orator  Barr6re  announced  in 
the  convention,  "  the  war  if  ended,  and  La  Vendee  is  no  more." 
Great  then  was  the  constc  aation  in  Paris  when  it  was  known  that 
the  Republican  army  was  dispersed,  and  that  nothing  remained  to 
prevent  the  advance  of  the  Royalists  to  the  capital. 

1.  Saumur  is  on  tbe  southern  bunk  of  the  Loire,  In  the  former  province  of  Anjoo,  vat  hundred 
and  flriy-«evcn  miles  iiouth-weet  from  Paris.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

2.  Torfou  was  a  small  village  In  the  northern  port  of  La  Vendee,  a  short  dlsfanoe  scutl  «j< 
ftom Nantes.    {Mcpfiy.Xm.) 

3.  Ckolet  <sho-li)  Is  nearly  forty  miles  south-east  from  Nantes.    (Map  Mo.  XIIL) 

4.  Ckatew  Chntkier  Is  sixty  miles  north  <east  tnm  Nantes.    (Map  Mo.  XUL) 

A  Oct.  17th,  vm. 
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34.  Bat  the  Vendeans  were  divided  in  their  councils.  Indooed  Vy 
the  hope  of  succors  from  England,  they  directed  their  march  to  the 
coast,  and,  after  laying  siege  to  Granville,*  where  thej  expected  the 
cooperation  of  the  English,  were  at  length  compelled  to  retreat,  with 
heavy  loss.  Defeated  «^  at  Mans,'  an  I  having  experienced  a  final 
overthrow**  at  Savenay,*  they  slowly  melted  away  in  the  midst  of  their 
enemies,  fighting  with  unyielding  courage  to  the  last.  Outof  nearlj 
a  hundred  thousand  who  had  crossed  the  Loire,  scarcely  three  ihwb 
iand  returned  to  La  Vendee,  and  most  of  these  fell  by  the  hands  of 
their  pursuers,  or,  brought  to  a  hasty  trial,  perished  on  the  scaffold.* 

35.  The  discontents  in  the  south  of  France  against  the  measoiei 

of  the  convention  first  broke  out  in  open  insurrection  at 

EKonoN  IN   Marseilles,  which  was  soon  reduced  to  submission,  while 

THK  SOUTH   a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  fled  to  Toulon.    In 

the  meantime  Lyons  had  revolted.     During  four  montb 

it  was  in  a  state  of  vigorous  siege ;  and  sixty  thousand  men  were 

employed  before  the  place  at  the  time  of  its  surrender  in  October, 

1793.     All  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  were  demolished,  and  nearly 

the  entire  city  destroyed.     In  the  courso  of  five  months  after  the 

surrender  of  the  place,  more  than  six  thousand  of  the  citizens  suffered 

death  by  the  hands  of  the  executioners,  and  more  than  twelve  thou* 

sand  were  driven  into  exile. 

36.  On  the  fall  of  Lyons  the  Eepublican  troops  immediatdj 
marched  to  tlie  investment  of  Toulon,  whose  defence  was  assisted  by 
an  English  and  Spanish  squadron.  Tho  artillery  of  the  besiegers 
was  commanded  by  a  young  Corsican,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  re- 
mained faithful  to  France,  in  which  he  had  been  educated.    By  bii 

1.  Oranville  it  a  fortifled  seaport  town  of  Fmnco,  on  the  western  coast  of  NonnaDd7,oiM 
handrod  and  eighty  miles  west  th>m  Paris.  Granville  was  bomlNirded  and  burned  bjr  the  Saff* 
^th  In  1695,  and  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  Vendoan  troops  in  1703.    (Map  No.  XIIL) 

S.  Mans  is  situated  on  the  led  banlc  of  the  river  Sartho,  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Loii^ 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  south-west  lh>m  Purls.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Savenap  is  a  town  on  the  northern  banic  of  the  LoirOi  twMity-two  miles  north-west  ^Ml 
Kantes.  Here  the  Vimdeans  fought  with  the  courage  of  despair,  and  their  guard,  protecting  • 
crowd  of  hapless  fugitlves^the  aged,  the  wounded,  women  and  children— continued  to  n^ 
with  their  swords  and  bayonets,  long  af^er  all  their  ammunition  had  been  ozpended,  and  vaA 
tbey  all  fell  under  the  Ore  of  the  Republicans.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

a.  Dec  lOth,  1793.  b.  Dec  SSd,  1793. 

c  The  most  prominent  of  the  Vendeon  Iraiders  were  Larochqjacqnelin,  Donehamp^  CsJi^ 
lineau,  Lescure,  D*Elbe,  StoOlot,  and  Charetie.  Nearly  oU  of  these,  and  most  of  their  fiffd^ie^ 
perished  la  this  sanguinary  surife,  or  on  the  scaffold.  Among  those  who  wefe  sored  by  Ibt 
tourageouft  hospit«JUy  of  the  peasantry  were  the  wives  of  Laroohnjaoqu^in  and  Bopeham^ 
who,  after  escaping  unparalleled  dangers,  lived  to  fascinate  the  world  by  lh«  vplendfci  i0fj^ 
ttidr  tttsbanda?  t  Jtuea  and  their  own  misfortunes. 
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exertions  a  fort  commanding  the  harbor  was  taken,  and  the  placc^ 
being  thui  rendenred  im tenable,  was  speedily  evacuated^  by  the  allies^ 
who  carried  away  with  them  more  than  fourteen  thousand  of  the 
wretched  inhabitants — being  so  many  saved  firom  the  yengeance  of 
the  Revolutionary  tribunals. 

37.  Thus  terminated  the  memorable  campaign  of  1793.  In  the 
midst  of  internal  dissensions  and  civil  war,  while  France  was  drenched 
with  the  blood  of  her  own  citizens,  and  the  world  stood  aghast  at  the 
ttrocities  of  her  "  Reign  of  Terror,"  the  national  councils  had  shown 
uncommon  military  talent  and  unbounded  energy.  The  invasion,  on 
the  north,  had  been  defeated ;  the  Prussians  had  been  driven  back 
from  the  Rhine;  the  Spaniards  had  recrossed  the  Pyrenees;  the 
En^ish  had  retired  from  Toulon  ;  and  the  revolt  of  La  Vendee  had 
been  extinguished ;  whiU'  an  enthusiastic  army,  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  men,  stood  ready  to  enforce  and  defend  the  principles  of  tho 
Revolution  agamst  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 

[1794.]  38.  The  fall  of  Dan  ton  and  his  associates,  which  occurred 
in  the  early  part  of  1794,^  was  followed  by  unqualified  submission 
to  the  central  power  of  Paris,  from  every  part  of  France.  For  a 
time  the  work  of  proscription  had  been  confined  to  the  higher  orders; 
but  when  it  had  descended  to  the  middling  classes,  and  when,  even 
after  all  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution  had  been  cut  off,  there  seemed 
no  limit  to  its  onward  course,  humanity  began  to  revolt  at  the  cease* 
less  efifusion  of  human  blood,  and  courage  arose  out  of  despair. 

39.  In  the  convention  itself,  which,  long  stupefied  by  terror,  had 
become  the  passive  instrument  of  Robespierre  and  his  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
associates,  a  conspiracy  against  the  tyrant  was  at  length    of  bobxs- 
formed  among  those  whose  destruction .  he  had  already  ^^[*"J  ^ 
planned, — not  of  the  good  against  the  bad,  but  a  con-     &kigm  of 
spiracy  of  one  set  of  assassms  against  another  :  his  ar-     "^ao*- 
rest  was  ordered :  he  was  declared  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law ;  and, 
after  a  brief  struggle,  he  was  condemned,  with  twenty  of  his  associates, 
by  the  same  Revolutionary  Tribunal  which  he  himself  had  esiao- 
lished,  and  sent  to  the  scaffold,  where  ho  perished  amid  the  exulting 
shoats  of  the  populace.     On  the  following  day  sixty  of  the  most  ob- 
noxious members  of  the  municipality  of  Paris  met  the  same  thie. 
Thus  terminated  that  Reign  of  Terror,  which,  under  the  doak  of 
Republican  virtue,  had  not  only  overturned  the  throne  and  the  altar, 
and  driven  the  nobles  of  France  into  exile,  and  her  priests  into  cko- 

c  Dsc. aoth,  1793.  b.  March 5Uk    Seep 
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tiyity,  but  which  had  also  shed  tho  blood  of  more  than  a  million  of 
her  best  citizens.* 

40.  The  fall  of  Robespierre  placed  the  direction  of  public  afi^ 
in  the  hands  of  more  moderate  men ;  but  the  genius  of  Carnot  still 
controlled  the  military  operations,  which  were  conducted  with  remark 
able  energy  and  success.  In  consequence  of  the  extinction  of  civil 
employments,  and  the  forced  requisition  on  the  people,  the  whoU 
tiLcnt  of  France  was  centered  in  the  army,  whose  numbers,  by  the  1)0> 
ginning  of  October,  1794,  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  thousand  men 
After  deducting  the  garrisons,  the  sick,  and  those  destined  for  the 
serrioe  of  the  interior,  there  remained  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  ready  to  act  on  the  offensive ; — a  great<3r  force  than  could 
then  be  raised  by  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  The  French  territory 
resembled  an  immense  military  camp,  and  all  the  young  men  of  the 
country  seemed  pressing  to  tho  frontier  to  join  the  armies. 

41.  England,  at  the  bead  of  the  allies  in  the  war  against  Fraooe, 
^^^  ^gg    made  preparations  that  were  considered  "  unparalleled;" 

ENGLISH     and  it  was  soon  easy  to  sec  that  the  latter  was  destined 
^CTOBiouB  ^  become  irresistible  on  land,  and  the  former  to  aoqoire 

AT  SBA,  AND  -         .    , 

THE  raENCH  the  dominion  of  the  seas.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season 
ON  LAND.  ^jjQ  French  were  dispossessed  of  all  their  West  ludi* 
possessions ;  the  island  of  Corsica,  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  cap- 
tured ;  and  on  the  1st  of  June,  a  French  fleet  of  twenty-six  ships  of 
the  line  was  defeated,  and  six  vessels  taken  by  the  English  admiral 
Howe,  off  the  western  coast  of  France.  But  numerous  victories  on 
the  land  far  more  than  compensated  for  these  losses ;  and  the  cam- 
paign was  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  the  annals  of  France.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  the  allies  were  pressing  heavily  on  all  the 
frontiers :  at  its  close,  the  Spaniards,  defeated  in  Biscay'  and  Cata- 
lonia, were  suing  for  peace  :  the  Italians,  driven  over  the  Alps,  were 
trembling  for  the  fate  of  their  own  country :  the  allied  forces  bad 
everywhere  recrossed  the  Rhine :  Holland  had  bo<»u  revolutioniied 

1.  Biteay  It  a  district  of  northern  Spain,  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  adjoining  France.  H 
eomprlMS  Biscay  Proper,  Alava,  and  GuipuzcoQ,~tho  throe  Basque  provinces.  The  B«»I<M 
have  a  peculiar  language,  which  is  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity.  Some  have  attempted  ^ 
trace  it,  as  a  dialect  of  the  PhoenicUin,  to  tho  Hebrew.  It  has  some  similarity  to  the  Uungaritn 
andTurltish.    (JVa^  No.  XIII.) 

*  The  Republican  writer,  Pnidhomroe,  gives  a  list  of  one  million,  twenty-two  tbooMad 
three  hundred  and  flfly-one  prions,  who  suOiered  a  violent  death  during  this  period,  of  vii^ 
mora  than  eighteen  thousand  perished  by  the  guillotine.  In  his  enumeration  aro  not  Indads' 
tbe  massacres  at  Versailles— tn  the  prisons,  &c— nor  those  sliot  at  Toulon  and  AlaiseiUei- 
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md  Biibdued ;  and  the  English  troops  had  retnme^i  home,  or  had  fled 
for  refuge  into  the  States  of  Hanover. 

42.  The  failure  of  the  allies  in  the  campaigns  of  1793  and  1794 
was  in  great  part  owing  to  a  want  of  cordial  cooperation  ^^  g,ooND 
among  them,  occasioned  by  the  prospect  held  out  to    pabtition 
Itussia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  of  obtaining  a  further  share  ^'  poi-^nd. 
in  the  partition  of  ill-fated  Poland.     While  Poland  was  a  prey  to 
clTil  dissensions,  it  was  invaded  in  1792  by  Russia,  and  early  in  the 
following  year  by  Prussia ;  and  the  result  was  a  second  partition  of 
the  Polish  territory  among  the  invading  powers,  with  the  concurrence 
and  sanction  of  Austria, — the  king  of  Prussia  assigning  as  reasons 
for  his  treachery  and  disregard  of  former  treaties,  that  the  <'  danger- 
ous principles  of  French  Jacobinism  were  fast  gaining  ground  in  that 
country." 

43.  Scarcely  had  this  iniquitous  scheme  been  consummated,  when 
the  patriots  of  Poland,  with  Kosciusko  at  their  head,  arose  against 
their  invaders,  whom  they  drove  from  the  country.    But  ^^^^  third 
Poland  was  too  feeble  to  contend  successfully  against    partition 
the  fearful  odds  that  were  brought  against  her.    Kosciusko   ®'  polahd. 
was  defeated,  woimded,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians;  and 
the  result  of  the  brief  struggle  was  the  third  and  last  partition 
of  Poland,  among  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.     To  effect  this  un- 
hallowed object,  Austria  and  Prussia  had  withdrawn  a  portion  of 
their  troops  from  the  French  frontiers,  and  thus  the  time  was  allowed 
to  pass  by,  when  a  check  might  have  been  given  to  French  ambition. 

[1795.]     44.  The  first  coalition   against  the  French   Republic, 
formed  in  March   1793,  embraced   England,   Austria,   ^^^^  ^^^ 
Prussia,  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  two  Sicilies,  the  souttion  of 
Roman  States,  Sardinia,  and  Piedmont :  but  the  successes    "^^^  ^^^^ 

'  ;  '  ^  ^  COALITION 

of  France  in  the  campaign  of  1794  led  to  the  dissolution  against 
of  this  confederacy  early  in  1795.  The  conquest  of  Hoi-  ^aANCE. 
land  decided  the  wavering  policy  of  Prussia,  which  now,  by  a  treaty 
of  peace,  agreed  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Republic,  and 
not  to  furnish  succor  to  its  enemies ;  and  before  the  first  of  August, 
Spain  also,  completely  humbled,  withdrew  from  the  coalition ;  and 
thus  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  fell  on  Austria  and  England. 
Russia  had  indeed  already  become  a  party  to  the  war  against  France, 
but  her  alliance  was  as  yet  productive  of  no  results,  as  the  attention 
of  the  Empress  Catherine  was  wholly  engrossed  in  securing  the  im- 
mense territories  which  had  fallen  to  her  by  the  partition  of  Poland. 
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45.  During  the  year  1795  the  reaction  against  the  ftcign  of  Terrotr 
was  general  throughout  France  :  the  Jacobin  clubs  irere  broken  up, 
the  Parisian  populace  disarmed,  and  many  of  the  prominent  mem* 
bers  of  the  Bevolutionary  tribunals  justly  expiated  their  crimes  on 

j^^yjj^  the  scaffold.  As  yet  all  the  powers  of  government  were 
NEW  ooN-  centered  in  the  National  Convention ;  but  the  people  now 
•TiTDTioN.  jjggau  to  demand  of  it  a  constitution,  and  the  surrender 
ot  the  dictatorship  which  it  had  so  long  exercised.  A  constitution 
was  formed,  by  which  the  legislative  power  was  divided  between  two 
Councils,  appointed  by  delegates  chosen  by  the  people,  that  of  the  Five- 
Hufidred,  and  that  of  the  Ancients,  the  former  having  the  power  of 
originating  laws,  and  the  latter  that  of  passing  or  rejecting  them.  The 
executive  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  Directary  of  five  mem- 
bers, nominated  by  the  council  of  Five-Hundred,  and  approved  by 
that  of  the  Ancients. 

46.  This  constitution  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  armies  of  the 
people  for  ratification :  but  the  convention,  composed  of  the  very 

men  who  had  at  first  directed  the  Revolution,  who  had 
BEOTioN  IN  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king,  and  the  execution  of  the 
PARIS.  Girondists,  and  who  had  finally  overthrown  the  tyrant 
Robespierre,  still  unwilling  abruptly  to  relinquish  its  power,  decreed 
that  two-thirds  of  their  number  should  have  a  seat  in  the  new  legis- 
lative councils.  This  measure  met  with  great  opposition,  and  caused 
inten€0  excitement  Although  the  armies,  and  a  large  majority  of 
the  people,  accepted  the  constitution,  a  formidable  insurrection  against 
the  convention  broke  out  in  Paris,  headed  by  the  Rojralists,  compris- 
ing many  of  the  best  citizens,  and  supported  by  the  Parisian  National 
Guard  numbering  thirty  thousand  men,  but  destitute  of  artillery. 
The  convention,  hastily  collecting  to  its  support  a  body  of  fire  thou- 
sand regular  troops  assembled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  placed 
them  under  the  command  of  General  Barras,  who  intrusted  all  hia 
military  arrangements  to  his  second  in  command,  the  young  artillery 
%cer  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  reduction  of  Toulon- 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  latter  was  indefatigable  in  making  pre- 
parations for  the  defence  of  the  convention,  and  when  his  little  bund 
was  surrounded  and  attacked  by  the  Parisians,  he  replied  at  once  by 
a  discharge  of  cannon  loaded  with  grape  shot,  firing  with  as  much 
spirit  as  thou^  he  were  directing  his  guns  upon  Austrian  battalions. 
hi  a  few  hours  tranquillity  was  restored ;  and  this  was  the  Icat  tn- 
^urrection  of  the  people  in  the  French  Revolution.     Toe  new  gov* 
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eminent  being  established,  the  convention,  which  had  passed  through 
80  many  stormy  scenes,  and  had  experienced  so  great  changes  in 
sentiment,  determined  to  finish  its  career  by  a  signal  act  of  clemency, 
and  after  having  abolished  the  punishment  of  death,  and  published  a 
general  amnesty,  it  declared  its  mission  of  consolidating  the  Kepub- 
lic  accomplished,  and  its  session  closed.     (Oct.  26th,  1795.) 

47.  The  military  events  of  1 795  were  of  much  less  importance 
than  those  of  the  two  former  years.  England  indeed  maintained  her 
supremacy  at  sea ;  but  the  Austrians  barely  sustained  themselves  in 
Italy ;  and  success  was  evenly  balanced  on  the  side  of  Germany , 
while  a  general  lassitude,  and  uncommon  financial  embarrassments, 
the  result  of  the  recent  extraordinary  revolutionary  exertions,  pre- 
vailed throughout  France. 

[1796.]     48.  In  the  spring  of  1796  the  French  Directory  sent 
three  armies  into  the  field:  that  of  the  Sambre  and  ^^^  ,^^. 
Meuse,'  under   Jourdan,  numbering  seventy  thousand      sion  or 
men ;  that  of  the  Khine  and  Moselle,  under  Moreau,    ®"'^^'"''- 
numbermg  seventy-five  thousand  ;  and  the  army  of  Italy  under  Bona- 
parte, numbering  forty- two  thousand.     Jourdan  and  Moreau  made 
successful  irruptions  into  Germany,  but  they  were  stopped  in  their 
mid-career  of  victory  l^y  the  Arch-duke  Charles  of  Austria,  one  of 
the  ablest  .generals  of  his  time,  and  eventually  compelled  to  retreat 
across  the  Rhine. 

49.  The  operations  of  the   army  of  Bonaparte   in  Italy  were 
more    eventful.     Although    opposed  by  greatly  supe- 
rior forces,  the  indefatigable  energy  and  extraordinary     army  or 
military  talents  of  the  youthful  general  crowned  the       ""alt. 
campaign  with  a  series  of  brilliant  victories,  almost  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  war.     Napoleon,  on  assuming  the  command,  found  his 
army  in  an  almost  destitute  condition,  maintaining  a  doubtful  contest 
on  the  mountain  ridges  of  the  Italian  frontier.     Rapidly  forcing  his 
way  into  the  fertile  plains  of  the  interior,  he  soon  compelled  the 
king  of  Sardinia  to  purchase  a  dishonorable  peace,  subdued  Piedmont^ 
conquered  Lombardy,  humbled  all  the  Italian  States,  and  defeated, 
and  almost  destroyed,  four  powerful  armies  wbich  Austria  sent  against 
him.     The  battles  of  Montenotte'*  and  Millessimo,*  the  terrible  pas- 

L  Santbre  and  Metue.    Tb«  S«mbre  unites  with  the  Mouse  at  Namur.    (Map  No.  XV.) 
%  April  11-12, 1796.    Mvnienotu  is  a  mountain  ridge  near  t*  o  Mediterranean,  a  ebort  di» 
luBde  west  fh>m  Genoa. 
SL  April  13-14.    MaUttimo  is  a  small  village  iweoty'«tght  miles  wesi  flrom  Genoa. 

V* 
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■age  of  the  bridge  of  Lodi,'  the  victory  of  Arcole,*  and  fell  of  Man 

'  tua' — in  fine,  the  brilliant  results  of  the  campaigaj  excited  the  ntmos( 

enthusiasm  throughout  Frar'^e^  and  Napoleon  at  once  became  the 

fevorite  of  the  people.     The  councils  of  government  repeatedly  de 

creed  that  the  army  of  Italy  had  deserved  well  of  their  country  • 

and  the  standard  which  Napoleon  had  borne  on  the  bridge  of  Arcole 

was  given  to  him  to  be  preserved  as  a  precious  trophy  in  his  femily. 

50.  England  had  for  some  time  been  greatly  agitated  by  a  divisioQ 

xxxiL  DI8-   ^^  opinion  respecting  the  policy  of  continuing  the  war 

TU&0AN0E8   against  France ;  important  parliamentary  reforms  were 

IN  ENGLAND,  demanded;*  party  spirit  became  extremely  violent;  and 

on  several  occasions  the  country  seemed  on  the  brink  of  revolution.^ 

Added  to  these  internal  difficulties,  in  the  month  of  August,  1796, 

Spain  concluded  a  treaty  ^  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 

France,  and  this  was  followed,  in  the  month  of  October,*^  by  a  formal 

declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain.     Still,  England  maintained 

her  supremacy  at  sea,  and  greatly  extended  her  conquests  in  the 

East  and  West  Indies,*  while  a  powerful  expedition'  which  France 

had  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland  was  dispersed  by  tempesti, 

and  obliged  to  return  without  even  effecting  a  landing. 

1.  May  10th.  The  bridge  of  Lodi  crosses  the  Adda,  twenty  miles  south-west  from  llUan. 
^Map  No.  XVII.) 

2.  Nov.  15-17.  .Creole  is  a  small  >illage  a  short  distance  cast  of  the  Adige,  thirteen  milai 
louth-west  ttom  Vorona,  and  one  hundred  miles  east  fh>m  Milan.    (Map  No.  XVIL) 

3.  Jilantua  is  a  forttflod  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  on  both  sides  of  the  Minclo,  twenty-one  miks 
south-west  lh>m  Verona.  It  derives  Its  principal  celebrity  ttom  its  being  the  native  country  of 
Virgil.  After  the  couqu^t  of  northern  Italy  by  Charlemagne,  Mantua  became  a  republic,  sad 
continued  under  that  form  of  government  till  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  Gonzaga  fsmilj 
acquired  the  chief  direction  of  its  affairs.  They  were  subsequently  raised  to  the  title  of  dukes, 
and  held  possession  of  Mantua  till  1707,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Austriana.  Mantua  sm^ 
nndered  to  Napoleon,  Feb.  2d,  1797,  aAer  a  siege  of  neariy  six  roontiis.  In  July,  1796^  H  war- 
rendered  to  the  Austrians,  after  a  siege  of  nearly  four  months.    (Map  No.  XVIL) 

a.  For  increasing  democratic  power  &C.,  Ibr  which  purpose  there  were  numerous  associatiuM 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  reformers  were  charged  with  a  desire  of  subverting  the  moe 
archy,  and  establishing  a  republican  constitution,  simiUir  to  that  of  France. 

b.  Kings*  carriage  surrounded—pelted  with  stones,  &c^  Oct.  S9th,  1705,  and  the  monarch  nk^ 
rowly  escaped  the  fury  of  the  populace.  A  crisis  in  money  matters  ccmpels  the  Bank  of  U^^ 
land  to  suspend  cash  payments,  Feb.  1707.  Discontents  in  the  navy,  and  mutiny  of  the  dumoft 
fleet,  April,  17t)7.    Second  mutiny.  May  and  June,  and  blockade  of  the  Thames. 

c  Of  San  ndefonso. 

d.  OcU  2d. 

e.  St.  Lucia,  Esaequibo,  and  Demarara,  In  the  West  Indies,  were  reduced  In  May,  1796,  aid 
early  In  the  same  year  Ceylon,  the  Malaccas.  Cochin,  Trincomaloe,  tcc^  In  he  East  Indies.  Tbc 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  been  previously  taken  by  the  English. 

L  The  French  fleet  under  Hoche,  carrying  twenty-fl^e  thousand  land  forces,  sailed  Dec  15th, 
1700.    A  formidable  conspiracy  existed  in  Ireland  to  t^  row  off  the  Ei^iah  yoke  and  t 
a  repubUcan  government,  and  alliance  with  Franoe. 
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f  1797.]  51.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1797,  Napoleon,  after  stimu* 
lating  the  ardor  of  his  soldiers  by  a  spirited  address,*  in  i 

which  he  recounted  to  them  the  splendid  victories  which  napoleon's 
they  had  already  won,  set  out  from  Northern  Italy**  at    Austrian 
the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  in  several  divisions;  to    °'^*'^'^®-*** 
carry  the  war  into  the  hereditary  States  of  Austria.     Opposed  to 
bim  was  the  Arch-duke  Charles  at  the  head  of  superior  forces,  only 
a  part  of  which,  however,  could  be  brought  into  the  field  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  campaign.     Kapidly  passing  over  the  mountains.  Na- 
poleon drove  his  enemies  before  him,  and  was  ready  to  descend  into 
the  plains  which  spread  out  before  the  Austrian  capital,  when  pro- 
posals of  peace  were  made  and  accepted ;  and  in  less  than  a  month 
after  the  first  movement  of  the  army  from  winter  quarters,  the  pre- 
liminaries of  a  treaty  between  France  and  Austria  were 
signed.<^     The  final   treaty  was  concluded  at  Campo    xEKATYor 
Formio*  on  the  17th  of  October  following.     Spain  and      oampo 
Holland  suffered  severely  in  this  war :  Austria  was  re- .    '°*^^- 
munerated  for  the  loss  of  Mantua  by  the  cession  of  Venice ;  while 
France  obtained  a  preponderating  control  over  Italy,  and  her  frontiers 
were  extended  to  the  Rhine.     Thus  terminated  the  brilliant  Italian 
campaigns  of  Napoleon.     Italy  was  the  greatest  sufferer  in  these 
contests.     "  Her  territory  was  partitioned ;  her  independence  ruined, 
her  galleries  pillaged ; — ^the  trophies  of  art  had  followed  the  car  of 
victory ;  and  the  works  of  immortal  genius,  which  no  wealth  could 
purchase,  had  been  torn  from  their  native  seats,  and  violently  trans- 
planted into  a  foreign  soil."<^ 

52.  During  these  events  of  foreign  war,  the  strife  of  parties  was 
ragiug  in  France.  In  the  elections  of  May,  1797,  the  Royalists  pro- 
vailed  by  large  majorities,  and  royalist  principles  were  boldly  advo- 
cated in  the  legislative  councils, — so  great  a  change  had  been  pro- 

].  Campo  F^rmio  !s  a  8m:iU  town  and  castle  of  northern  Italy,  near  the  head  of  the  AdKatio. 
the  negotiations  for  this  peace  were  carried  on  by  the  Austrians  at  Udine,  a  short  distaiire 
wmb-east  of  Oampo  Formio,  and  by  Bonaparte  at  the  caatle  of  Paaseriano.  The  treaty  wai 
dated  at  Ctampo  Formio,  because  this  place  lay  between  Udine  and  Paaseriano,  although  Uie 
aisbassadors  bad  ncrer  held  any  conferences  there.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

a  **  You  have  been  victorious,"  said  he,  **  In  fourteen  pitched  battles  and  seventy  corobaw  j 
jwi  have  made  one  hundred  thousand  prisoners,  taken  Ave  hundred  pieces  of  field  artillery, 
two  thousand  of  heavy  calibre,  and  four  seta  of  pontoons.  Tho  contributions  you  have  levied 
i,n  the  vanquished  countries  have  clothed,  fed,  and  paid  the  army ;  you  have,  beaidea,  added 
thirty  miliiont  of  francs  to  the  public  treasury,  and  you  have  enriched  the  museum  of  Paria 
with  three  hundred  masterplDcei  of  the  works  of  art,  the  produce  of  thirty  oenturles.** 

b.  March  10th.  o.  April  9th,  at  Judemberg.  d.  AUsob. 
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duoed  m  public  opinioQ  by  the  sangainarj  esocsses  of  the  BovolotHm 
Bat  the  vigilanoe  of  the  Revolutionarj  partj  was  again  arouaod, 
and  the   Directory,  who  were  the  Republican  leaders^  becoming 
alarmed  for  their  own  existence,  but  being  assured  of  the  support 

of  the  army,  determined  upon  decisive  measures.     On  th« 

^^ei^°  night  of  the  3d  of  September,  twelve  thousand  troops, 

OF  MLUTABY  undcr  the  command  of  Augeroau,  and  with  the  conoorring 

DM^oH  support  of  Napoleon,  were  introduced  into  the  capital ; 

the  Royalist  leaders,  and  the  obnoxious  members  of  th« 

two  councils,  were  seiied  and  imprisoned ;  and  when  the  Pariaixoa 

awoke  from  their  sleep,  they  found  the  streets  filled  with  troops,  th« 

walls  covered  with  proclamations,  and  military  despotism  established.^ 

The  Directory  now  took  upon  themselves  the  supreme  power,  while 

iheir  opponents  were  banished  to  the  pestilential  marshes  of  Ghiiana.* 

53.  The  year  1798  opened  with  immense  military  preparationa 
[1798]      ^^^  ^^^    invasion  of  England,   the    only  power    then 

xzxYi.  PRE-  at  war  with  France.     Unusual  activity  prevailed,  not 
FOB  THB  IN-  ^^^J  ^  ^^®  harbors  of  France  and  Holland,  but  also  of 
vAsioN  OK    Spain  and  Italy :  all  the  naval  resources  of  France  were 
ENGLAND.    ^^^  ^  requisitiou,  and  an  army  of  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  was  collected  along  the  English  Channel, 
imder  the  name  of  the  Army  of  England,  the  command  of  which  was 
given  to  Napoleon.     But  the  hazards  of  the  expedition  induced  Na- 
poleon to  direct  his  ambitious  views  to  another  quarter,  and,  after 
xxxvQ.      considerable  diflficulty,  ho  persuaded  the  Directory  to 
EzpjcDiTioN  give  him  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  Egypt,  a 
TO  EGTPT.    pj.Qy[n(5e  Qf  i\^Q  Turkish  empire.     The  ultimate  objects 
of  Napoleon  appear  to  have  been,  not  only  to  conquer  Egypt  and 
Syria,  but  to  strike  at  the  Indian  possessions  of  England  by  £be 
overland  route  through  Asia,  and  after  a  series  of  conquests  that 
should  render  his  name  as  terrible  as  that  of  Ghenghis  Khan  or  Tam- 
erlane, establish  an  Oriental  empire  that  should  vie  with  that  of  Al- 
exander 

54.  Filled  with  these  visions  of  military  glory.  Napoleon  sailed 
from  Toulon  on  the  19th  of  May  with  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  sail, 
carrying  about  forty  thousand  soldiers,  and  ten  thousand  seamen. 
He  took  with  him  artisans  of  all  kinds ;  he  formed  a  complete  col- 
lection of  philosophical  and  mathematical  instruments ;  and  about 

1.  Fi-enek  Quinna,    Seo  Surinam,  p.  303. 

•.  CkUod  Ui«  Revolntion  of  the  oigbtoenlb  FnicUdor. 
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a  hundred  of  t^o  most  illustrious  scientific  men  of  France,  reposing 
iaipli<it  confidence  in  the  youthful  general,  hastened  to  join  the  ex- 
pedition, whose  destination  was  still  unknown  to  them. 

55.  The  fleet  first  sailed  to  Malta,*  which  quickly  surrendered  * 
its  almost  impregnahle  fortresses  to  the  sovereignty  of  France, — the 
way  having  been  pre'  iously  prepared  by  a  conspiracy  fomented  by 
the  secret  agents  of  J'apoleon.  Fortunate  in  avoiding  the  fleet  of 
the  English  admiral  Nelson,  then  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  ar- 
iLament  arrived  before  Alexandria  on  the  first  of  July,  and  Napo- 
leon,  hastily  landing  a  part  of  his  forces,  marched  against  the  city, 
which  he  took  by  storm  before  the  dismayed  Turks  had  time  to 
make  preparations  for  defence. 

56.  With  consummate  policy  Napoleon  proclaimed  to  the  Arab 
population^  that  ho  had  come  to  protect  their  religion,  restore  their 
rights,  and  punish  their  usurpers,  the  Mamelukes;  and  thus  he 
sought,  by  arming  one  part  of  the  people  against  the  other,  to 

1.  Malta.  (See  also  p.  158.)  On  the  decline  of  tbe  Ronutn  empire  Malta  fdl  under  the  do- 
minion of  tbe  Gotha,  and  arierwanla  of  tbo  Saracens.  It  was  subject  to  the  crown  of  Sicily 
lh>m  1190  to  1525,  when  the  emperor  Charles  V.  conferred  it  on  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of 
8t.  John,  who  hod  been  expelled  flrom  Rhodes  by  the  Turks.  In  1505  it  was  unsuccessfully  be- 
sieged by  tbe  Turks;  the  knights,  under  their  heroic  master  Valette,  founder  of  the  dty  called 
by  his  name,  Anally  compelling  the  enemy  to  retreat  with  great  loss.  In  1798  It  fell  into  the 
bwds  of  Napoleon ;  but  the  French  garrisons  surrendered  to  the  English,  Sept.  5th,  1800.  The 
treaty  of  Paris,  in  1814,  annexed  the  Island  to  Great  Britain. 

a.  June  13tb,  I7U8. 

b.  The  population  of  Egypt  at  this  time,  consisting  of  the  wrecks  of  several  nations,  was 
composed  of  three  classes ;  Otpts,  Arabs,  and  Turks.  The  Copts,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Egypt,  a  poor,  despised,  and  brutalized  race,  amounted  at  most  to  two  hundred  thousand. 
The  Arabs,  subdivided  into  several  classes,  formed  the  great  mass  of  the  population :  1st,  there 
were  the  Sheiks  or  chief^  great  landed  proprietors,  who  were  at  the  iiead  of  the  priesthood, 
tbe  magistracy,  religion,  and  learning :  2d,  tliere  was  a  large  class  of  smaller  landhotdens ;  and, 
3d,  the  great  mass  of  tbo  Arab  population,  who,  as  hired  peasants,  by  the  name  of  fellahs,  in  a 
condition  little  better  than  that  of  slaves,  cultivated  the  soil  for  tlieir  masters ;  and  4th,  the 
Bedouin  tribes,  or  wandering  Arabs,  children  of  the  desert,  who  would  never  attach  thenu 
eelves  to  the  soil,  but  who  wandered  about,  seeking  pastiu^ige  for  their  numerous  herds  of 
cattle  in  the  Oases,  or  fertile  spots  of  the  desert  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile.  They  could  bring 
Into  the  field  twenty  thousand  horsemen,  matchless  in  bravery,  and  in  the  skill  with  which 
their  horses  were  managed,  but  destitute  of  disclpHne,  and  fit  only  to  harass  an  enemy,  not  to 
<gfat  him.    The  third  race  was  that  of  the  Turks,  who  were  introduced  ut  the  time  <^  the  eon- 

{uest  of  Egypt  by  Uie  Sultans  of  Constantinople.  They  numbered  about  two  hundred  thousand, 
tad  were  divided  into  Turks  and  Mamelukes.  Most  of  the  former  were  engaged  In  trades  and 
handicrafts  in  the  towns.  The  latter,  who  were  Circassian  slaves  purchased  (torn  unong  the 
handsomest  boys  of  the  Circassians,  and  carried  to  Egypt  when  young,  and  there  tmined  to 
the  practice  of  arms,  were,  with  their  chiefo  and  owners,  the  beys,  the  real  masters  and  tyrants 
of  the  country.  The  entire  body  con  listed  of  about  twelve  Uiousand  horsemen,  and  eaeh 
Mameluke  had  two  fellahs  to  wait  upon  him.  **  They  are  all  splendidly  armed :  in  their  girdles 
an  always  to  be  seen  a  pair  of  pistols  and  a  poniard ;  from  tbe  saddle  are  suspended  another 
pair  of  pistols  and  a  hatchet ;  on  one  side  is  a  snbre,  on  tho  other  a  blmiderbuss,  and  th« 
tenrant  on  foot  carries  i.  carbine." 
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Deotialue  dieir  rieans  of  resistance.     Leaving  three  thousand  sol- 
diers in  [;arri80ii  at  Alexandria,  he  set  out  on  the  6th  of  Jnlj  for 
Cairo*  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men.     After  some 

BATTLB  o¥    skirmishiug  on  the  route  with  the  Mamelukes,  on  the 
THE        21st  of  the  month  he  arrived  opposite  Cairo,  on  the  west 

PTRAMiDs.  gj^^  ^^  ^jj^  WiUj  where  Mourad  Bey  had  formed  an  in- 
trenched camp,  defended  by  twenty  thousand  men,  while  on  the 
plain,  between  the  camp  and  the  pyramids,  were  drawn  up  nearlj 
ten  thousand  Mameluke  horsemen.  Napoleon  arranged  his  army 
in  five  divisions,  each  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  the  artillery 
at  the  angles,  and  the  baggage  in  the  centre ;  but  scarcely  had  he 
made  his  dispositions,  when  eight  thousand  of  the  Mameluke  horse 
men,  in  one  body,  admirably  mounted  and  magnificently  dressed, 
and  rending  the  air  with  their  cries,  advanced  at  full  gallop  upon  the 
squares  of  infantry.  Falling  upon  the  foremost  division,  they  were 
met  by  a  terrible  fire  of  grape  and  musketry,  which  drove  them  firom 
the  front  round  the  sides  of  the  column.  Furious  at  the  unezpeoted 
resistance,  they  dashed  their  horses  against  the  rampart  of  bayonets, 
and  threw  their  pistols  at  the  heads  of  the  grenadiers,  but  idl  m 
vain, — the  tide  was  rolled  back  in  confusion,  and  the  survivors  fled 
towards  the  camp,  which  was  quickly  stormed,  its  artillery,  stores, 
and  baggage  were  taken,  and  the  "  Battle  of  the  Pyramids"  was  soon 
at  an  end.  The  victors  lost  scarcely  a  hundred  ^  men  in  the  action, 
while  a  great  portion  of  the  defenders  of  the  camp  perished  in  the 
Nile ;  and,  of  the  splendid  array  of  Mameluke  horsemen  that  had  so 
gallantly  borne  down  upon  the  French  columns,  not  more  than  two 
thousand  five  hundred  escaped  with  Mourad  Bey  into  Upper  Egypt 

57.  A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  Napoleon  expe- 
XXXIX.      J^icnoed  a  severe  reverse  by  the  destruction  of  hb  fleet 

BATTLE  OK    whicU  hc  had  left  moored  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir  near 

THB  NILE.  Alexandria,  On  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  August  the 
British  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Nelson,  appeared  off 

1.  Cairo  (ki'-ro)  the  modem  capital  of  Egypt,  and  the  aecond  dty  of  the  Mohammodsi 
worid,  it  near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  twelve  milea  abore  the  apex  of  its  delta, 
■sdone  hundred  and  twelve  miles  south-east  rh>ra  Alexandria.  Population  vnriously  estimated 
at  fVom  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  thousand.  Cairo  is  tapposcd  to  hare  beea 
founded  about  tlie  year  970,  by  nn  Arab  genemi  of  the  first  Patinute  caliph.  Tlie  neighbor 
bocd  of  Cairo  abounds  with  places  and  objects  possessing  great  interest,  among  whkh  an 
Uv  pyrnroidsi  and  the  remains  of  the  city  of  Ueliopolis,  the  On  of  the  acripturea.  [Mtp 
Mo.  Xil.) 

a.  **8car:ely  a  hundred  killed  and  wounded.*'— Thiers.  **The  Tfdora  banUy  loet  two  ka» 
dred  men  'j  the  acUoi.**— Alison. 
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ihe  harbor,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  fcho  attack  was 
commenced,  several  of  the  British  ships  penetrating  between  the 
French  fleet  and  the  shore,  so  as  to  place  their  enemies  between  two 
fires.  The  action  that  followed  was  terrific.  The  darkness  of  night 
was  illumined  by  the  incessant  discharge  of  more  than  two  thousand 
cannon;  and  during  the  height  of  the  contest  the  French  ship 
L'Orient,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  having  been  for  some 
time  on  fire,  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  by  which  every 
•ahip  in  both  fleets  was  shaken  to  its  centre.  The  result  of  this  fa- 
mous *^  Battle  of.  the  Nile"  was  the  destruction  of  the  French  naval 
power  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  shutting  up  of  the  French  army  in 
Egypt,  out  off  from  its  resources,  with  scarcely  the  hope  of  return, 
the  dispelling  of  Napoleon's  dreams  of  Oriental  joonquest,  and  the 
revival  of  the  coalition  in  Europe  against  the  French  republic. 
Turkey  declared  war ;  Eussia  sent  a  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean ; 
the  king  of  Naples  took  up  arms ;  and  the  emperor  of  Austria,  yield- 
ing to  the  solicitations  of  England,  recommenced  hostilities. 

58.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  his  fleet,  and  the  storm  that  was 
arising  in  Europe,  Napoleon  showed  no  design  of  abandoning  his 
conquests.     With  remarkable  energy  he  established  mills,  foundries, 
and  manu^EUitories  of  gunpowder  throughout  Egypt,  and  soon  put  the 
country  in  an  admirable  state  of  d^nce.     Upper  Egypt  was  con* 
qnered  by  a  division  under  Desaiz,  who  penetrated  beyond  the  ruins 
of  Thebes ;  and  finally,  in  the  early  part  of  February,      [1799] 
1799,  Napoleon,  leaving  sixteen  thousand  men  as  a  re-  zi^  btrun 
serve  in  Egypt,  set  out  at  the  head  of  only  fourteen  thou-  ^^*^"'<>^- 
sand  men  for  the  conquest  of  Syria,  where  the  principal  army  of  the 
Saltan  was  assembling.     On  the  6th  of  March,  Jaffa,  the  Joppa  of 
antiquity,  the  first  considerable  town  of  Palestine,  was  carried  by 
storm,  and  four  thousand  of  the  garrison  who  had  capitulated  were 
mercilessly  put  to  death — an  eternal  and  ineffaceable  blot  on  the 
memory  of  Napoleon. 

59.  On  the  1 6th  of  March  the  French  army  made  its  appearance  W 
fbre  Aero,  where  the  Pacha  of  Syria  had  shut  himself  up 

with  all  his  treasures,  determined  to  make  the  most  des-   ^"'  .^^^^ 

'  Or  ACRK. 

perate  resistance.     He  was  aided  in  the  defence  of  the 
place  by  an  English  officer.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  commanded  a 
small  squadron  on  the  coast     Foiled  in  every  attempt  to  take  the 
place  by  storm,  Napoleon  was  finally  compelled  to  order  a  retreat, 
after  a  siege  of  more  than  two  months,  having  in  the  meantime,  with 
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onlj  tfiz  thousand  of  his  veterans,  defeated  an  army  of  thirty  thoa 
sand  Oriental  militia  in  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor.*  On  the  morn- 
ing of  that  battle  Kleber  had  left  Nazareth'  to  make  an  attack  on 
the  Turkish  camp  near  the  Jordan,  but  he  met  the  advancing  hosU 
in  the  plain  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Tabor.  Throwing  hb  little 
army  into  squares,  with  the  artillery  at  the  angles,  he  bravely  main- 
BATTLE  **^^^^  *^®  unequal  combat  for  six  hours,  when  Napoleon, 
OF  MOUNT  arriving  on  the  heights  which  overlooked  the  field  of  bit- 
lABOB.  ^\q^  jyjj^  distinguishing  his  men  by  the  steady  flaming 
Bpots  amid  the  moving  throng  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  an- 
nounced, by  the  discharge  of  a  twelve  pounder,  that  succor  was  at 
hand.  The  arrival  of  fresh  troops  soon  converted  the  battle  into  a 
complete  rout ;  the  Turkish  camp,  with  all  its  baggage  and  ammuni- 
tion, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  army  which  the 
country  people  called  **  innumerable  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  or  the 
stars  of  heaven"  was  driven  beyond  the  Jordan  and  dispersed,  neyer 
again  to  return. 

60.  Napoleon  reached  Egypt  on  the  1st  of  June,  having  lost  more 
tiian  three  thousand  men  in  his  Syrian  expedition  ;  but  scarcely  had 
ho  restored  quiet  to  that  country,  when,  on  the  1 1th  of  July,  a  body 
of  nine  thousand  Turks,  admirably  equipped,  and  having  a  numerous 
pack  of  artillery,  landed  at  Aboukir  Bay,  having  been  transported 

^j^j^  thither  by  the  squadron  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  Napoleon 
BATTLE  OF  immediately  left  Cairo  with  all  the  forces  which  he  coald 
^■^""^  command,  and  although  he  found  the  Turks  at  Aboukir 
strongly  intrenched,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  them  with  inferior 
forcea  The  result  was  the  total  annihilation  of  the  Turkish  army,— 
five  thousand  being  drowned  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  two  thousand 
killed  in  battle,  and  two  thousand  taken  prisoners. 

61.  By  some  papers  which  fell  into  his  hands,  Napoleon  was  now, 
for  the  first  time,  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe.  Early 
in  the  season  the  allies  had  collected  a  force  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men  between  the  German  ocean  and  the  Adriatic,  as  a  bar- 
rier against  French  ambition ;  and  fifty  thousand  Russians,  under  the 
veteran  Suwarrow,  were  on  the  march  to  swell  their  numbers.  To 
thb  vast  force  the  French  could  oppose,  along  their  eastern  frontier^ 

1.  Mount  Tahvr  Is  twenty-flve  miles  aoutb-esst  Arom  Aere,  and  Ony-Uiree  iiorth-«Mt  flrom  Js- 
russJem.  It  Is  the  mountain  on  which  occurred  the  transflgoration  of  Christ.— Alattbeirf  sHL 
B,  and  Mark,  ix.S.    (Jira/>  No.  VI.) 

%  J^ataretAy  a  small  town  of  Palestine,  celebrated  as  baring  been  the  earty  rastdtM*  sf  thi 
ftMinder  of  Christianity,  is  seTeoty  miles  north-ea^  fh>m  Jerusatom.    {Map  No.  YlO 
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and  soaiiered  over  Italy,  an  army  of  only  one  hundred  and  seyentj 
thousand.  In  Italy  the  united  Bussians  and  Austrians  gradually 
gained  ground  until  the  French  lost  all  their  posts  in  that  country 
except  Genoa :  many  desperate  battles  were  fought  in  Switzerland, 
but  victory  generally  followed  the  allied  powers,  while,  in  Oermany, 
the  French  were  forced  back  upon  the  Rhine  :  Corfu  had  been  con- 
qaered  by  the  Russians  and  English,  and  Malta  was  closely  block- 
aded. 

62.  When  Napoleon  was  informed  of  these  reverses  of  the  French 
arms,  his  decision  was  immediately  made,  and  leaving  Kleber  in  com* 
mand  of  the  army  of  Egypt,  he  secretly  embarked  for  France.  After 
a  protracted  vojrage,  in  which  he  was  in  constant  fear  of  being  oiqp- 
tured  by  British  cruisers,  he  landed  at  Frejus*  on  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  on  the  18th  found  himself  once  more  in  Paris.  The  moil 
enthusiastic  joy  pervaded  the  whole  country  on  account  of  his  return. 
The  eyes,  the  wishes,  and  the  hopcjs  of  the  people,  who  were  dissatii»- 
fied  with  the  existing  state  of  things,  were  all  turned  on  him  :  men 
of  all  professions  paid  their  court  to  him,  as  one  in  whose  hands 
were,  already,  the  destinies  of  their  country :  the  Directory  alone 
distrusted  and  feared  him. 

63.  Napoleon,  perceiving  that  the  French  people  had  grown  weaiy 
of  the  Directory,  and  relying  on  the  support  of  the  army, 
concerted,  with  a  few  leading  spirits,  the  overthrow  of  overthrow 
the  government.     As  preliminary  measures,  the  Council      ^'  ra^^ 

of  the  Ancients  was  induced  to  appoint  him  commander 
of  the  National  Guard  and  of  all  the  military  in  Paris,  and  to  de- 
cree the  removal  of  the  entire  Legislative  body  to  St.  Cloud,'  under 
his  protection ;  but  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  alarmed  by  ru- 
mors of  the  approaching  dictatorship,  raised  so  furious  an  opposition 
against  him,  that  Napoleon  was  in  imminent  danger.  As  the  only 
resource  left  him,  he  appealed  to  his  comrades  in  arms,  and  on  the 
9th  of  November,  1 799,  a  body  of  grenadiers  entering  the  Legisla- 
tive hall  by  his  orders,  cleared  it  of  its  members;  and  thus  military 

1.  Frejus  Is  a  town  of  south-eastern  France,  in  a  spacious  plain,  one  mile  ih>ni  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  forty-flre  miles  north-east  from  Toulon.  Napoleon  landed  at  8L  Raphael,  a  small 
fishing  Tillage  about  a  lUle  and  a-half  ftom  Fr^us.  Frcsf  us  was  •  place  ^f  importanee  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Cicsar,  who  gave  it  his  own  name.    (Jlfop  No.  XIIZ.) 

S.  SL  Cloud  is  a  delightAil  village  six  miles  we^it  (h>ra  Paris,  eofOalntiK:  ^  -osral  easOe  and 
nu^^nifloent  garden,  which  wore  much  embellished  by  Napoleon.  NapolMm  ebosM  «(.  Okmd 
Ibr  kis  residence;  hence  the  expression  aainti  of  Su  d^m^,  lender  the  Armer  \ 
tbe  phnae  was,  cabinot  of  VonoiUoo^  or  ooUast  of  the  7Wf«rf««. 
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force  was  left  Iriumjihant  in  the  place  of  the  constitnikm  and  Uie 
xLv.  KAPo-  ^^^^*     "^  °®^  constitution  was  soon  formed,  by  which 
LEON  FiEST  tho  esccutiyc  power  was  intrusted  to  three  consuls,  of 
'      CONSUL.     ^|j^^  Napoleon  was  the  chief.     The  "  First  consul,"  as 
Napoleon  was  stjled,  was  in  everything  but  in  name  a  monarch.    Not 
only  in  Paris,  but  throughout  all  France,  the  feeling  was  in  favor  of 
the  new  government ;  for  the  people,  weary  of  anarchy,  rejoiced  at 
the  prospect  of  repose  imder  the  strong  arm  of  power,  and  were  as 
unanimous  to  terminate  the  Revolution  as,  in  1789,  they  bad  been 
to  commence  it.     The  Revolution  had  passed  through  all  its  changes; 
— monarchical,  republican,  and  democratic ;  it  closed  with  the  mili- 
tary character ;  while  the  liberty  which  it  strove  to  establish  was  im- 
molated by  one  of  its  own  favorite  heroes,  on  the  altar  of  personal 
ambitioii 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

THE    NINETEENTH    OENTUBT. 
SECTION  I. 

THE  WARS  OF  NAPOLEON. 

ANALYSIS.  [EtBirra  or  tbk  tkar  1800.]  1.  Nnpoleon^s  proposals  for  peace.  Rcjjeeted 
by  the  British  government.— 2.  Military  force  of  Great  Dritain  and  Austria.  Situation  of  F^ce. 
Effect  of  Napoleon*s  gOTeromenfr— 3.  Disposition  of  the  French  forces.- -4.  Successes  of  Moreaa 
[Engen.  Moeskirch.]  Massena  is  stmt  up  in  Genoa.  Napoleon  passes  over  the  Great  Sk 
Bernard.  [Great  8U  Bernard.]— 5.  Surprise  of  the  Austrians.  Napoleon's  progress.  Victory 
of  Marengo.  [Marengo.]— 0.  Efforts  at  negotiation.  Malta  surrenders  to  the  British.— 7.  Oper* 
stioDS  of  the  French  and  Austrians  in  Bavaria.  [Hohenllndcn.]  Passage  of  the  Splugen  by 
Maodonald.  [Splugen.]  Armistice.  Peace  of  Luneville.  [Luneville.]— 8.  Maritiine  confed* 
^ney  against  England.    Its  effect.    Previous  orders  of  the  Danish  and  Russian  governments. 

9.  [Events  or  1801.]  England  sends  a  powerful  fleet  to  the  Baltic  BaUle  of  Copenhagen. 
«— 10.  The  Russian  emperor  Paul  is  strangled,  and  succeeded  by  Alexander.  Dissolution  of  the 
Leagne  of  the  Nortii.— 1 1.  Tbe  French  army  in  Egypt.   Capitulation.   General  peace.  [Amiens.] 

152:  [Events  op  1802,  the  year  or  Peace.]  Internal  Afbirs  of  France.  Napoleon  made 
eonsul  for  IIAs.- 13.  Conduct  of  Napoleon  In  his  relations  with  foreign  Slates.  Holland— tbo 
Italian  republics— the  Swiss  cantons.  Attempt  to  recover  St.  Domingo.  [Historical  account 
of  SU  Domingo.]— 14.  Circumstances  leading  to  a  renewal  op  the  war  in  1803.  llostiie 
acta  of  England  and  France. 

15.  Ftrrt  military  operations  of  the  French,  In  the  year  1803.  [Hanover.]  Preparations  for 
tbe  invasion  of  England.— 10.  Rebellion  In  Ireland.  Conspiracy  against  Napoleon  early  in 
1804.  Tbe  aflhir  of  the  Duke  D'Engblen.  [Buden.]— 17.  Hostile  acts  of  England  against  Spain. 
The  latter  Joins  France.— 18.  Napoleon,  emperor.  May,  1804— crowned  by  the  pope— anointed 
aoverelgn  of  Italy,  May,  1805. 

19.  New  coalition  against  France.  Prussia  remains  neutral.  Beginning  of  the  war  by  Ans> 
tria.— 20.  The  French  forces.  Napoleon  victorious  at  Ulm.  [Ulm.]  English  naval  victory  of 
IVafiUgBr.  [Tralklgar.]  Additional  victories  of  Napoleon,  and  treaty  of  Presburg,  Dec.  180S 
[Anetertitz.] 

[1806.]  SL  Conquests  of  the  English.  [Mahrattaa.  Buenos  Ayres.]  Napoleon  rapidly  ex- 
tends his  supremacy  orer  the  continent  The  aflhlrs  of  Naples,  Holland,  and  Germany.— 22. 
Circumstances  which  led  Prussia  to  Join  the  coalition  against  Napoleon.— 23.  Napoleon^s  victor 
Ties  over  the  Prussians.  He  enters  Berlin.  [Jena.  AuerstadU]— 24.  The  Beriln  decrees.  Na- 
poleon In  Poland.  Battle  of  Pulluak.  Battle  of  Eylau,  Feb.  1807.  Fall  of  Dantzic.  [Eylau. 
Dantzic.]— 25.  Battle  of  Friedland.  [Priedland.  Niemen.]  The  treaty  of  Tilsit.  Losses  suf- 
fered by  ^pssla.  [Tilsit,  VVeslphnlia.]— 26.  Circumstances  that  led  to  the  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen,  by  the  English  fleet.  Denmark  joins  France.  Poriuguese  affairs.  Tbe  Frencli 
In  Lisbon.  [Rio  Janeiro.  Brazil.]— 27.  The  designs  of  Napoleon  against  the  Penhisular  mou- 
RTchs.  Aflldirs  of  Spain,  1808.  Godoy— abtllcatlon  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  and  his  son  Ferdi- 
nand. Joseph  Bonaparte  becomes  king  of  Spain,  and  Mural  king  of  Naples.- 28.  Hesistanoe 
of  the  Spaniards  and  beginning  of  the  Peninsular  war.— 29.  Successes  of  the  Spaniards  at 
Cndiz,  Valencia,  Saragossa,  and  Baylen.  [Baylen.  El>ro.]— 30.  War  In  Portugal,  and 
evacuation  of  that  country  by  the  French  forces.  [Oporto.  Vlmient.  dntra.]— 31.  Napoleon 
takes  tbe  field  in  person,  and  the  British  are  rapidly  diWen  from  Spain.  [R^ynow.  BwKOiik 
Todel^    Corunna.1 
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C1809.]  33.  AuMiitt  suddenly  roncws  Uio  war.  VtcUNiw  of  Napoleon,  who  enten  ^ 
May;  aod  peooo  with  Auairia  In  October.  [EckmahL  Aspera.  Wagram.}— 33.  War  with 
the  Tyroleee.  Britisb  expedition  to  Holland.  Continuance  of  tlie  war  in  the  Spaniah  peoiiH 
eulo.  Difflcultiet  between  Napoleon  and  the  pope.— 34.  Napoleon*s  divorce  from  Joaephiae 
and  marriage  with  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria,  1810.  Efiecla  of  this  marriage  upon  Napoleoa'^s 
future  prospects,  iiis  conduct  towardb  HoIIiiud.  Sweden.  His  power  in  the  central  parts  of 
Europe.  Jealousy  of  the  Russian  emperor.— 35.  Continuance  of  the  war  in  the  Spaniah  peiii» 
aula.  Welliiiglou  and  Mast^enu.  [Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Uusaco.  Torrea  Vedras.] — 3Gi.  The  p^ 
niiisula  war  during  lUe  year  1811.    [Budiijoz.    Albuera.] 

37.  Events  of  the  peninsular  war  from  the  beginning  of  1812  to  the  retreat  of  the  lYeneh 
across  the  Pyrenees.    [Salamanca.    Vittoria  ] 

38.  Napolko.n's  Russian  Campaign,  1812.  Events  that  led  to  the  opening  of  a  war  with 
Russia.  l*he  opposing  nations  In  this  war.— 30.  The  ^  Grand  Army"  of  Napoleon.  The  op- 
posing Ruasian  force.— 40.  Napoleon  crosses  the  Niemen,  June  18  IS.  Retreat  of  the  Ruaaian^ 
Early  disasters  of  the  French  army.  [VVilna.]— 41.  Onward  march  of  the  army.  Battle  of 
Smolenako.  Entrance  of  the  deserted  city.— 42.  Napoleon  pursues  the  retreating  Rnsaiaiw, 
who  make  a  stand  at  Borodino.  [Borodino.]  The  evening  before  the  battle.— 43.  Battle  of 
Borodino,  Sept.  7Ui. — 44.  Continued  retreat  of  the  Rusaiana,  who  abandon  Moscow.  The  city, 
on  the  entrance  of  the  I'Vench.  The  burning  of  Moscow.  Napoleon  begins  a  retreat  OcU  IMt. 
— 15.  The  horrors  of  the  retreat.— 4U.  Napoleon  at  Smolensko.  He  renews  the  retreat  Nor. 
I4lh.  Battles  of  Krasnoi,  and  passage  of  the  Beresina.  [Krasnoi.  Beresina.]  Marshal  Nfljr. 
Napoleon  abanduiu  the  army,  and  roaches  Purls,  Dec  18th.    Hb  losses  in  the  Ruasian  campaign. 

47.  War  between  England  and  the  United  Stales  of  America.  Mexico.  The  war  in  the 
Indian  seas. 

[1613.]  4a  Napoleon's  preparations  for  renewing  the  war.  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Auetria. 
BatUea  of  Lutzen  and  Bautxen.  Armistice,  and  congress  of  Prague.  [Bautzen.]— 49.  War  re- 
newed Aug.  16ih.  Austria  Joins  the  allies.  Battles.  [Culm.  Grost-Beren.  Katabach.  Dan- 
uewitz.]  BatUeeofLeipsIc,  and  retreat  of  the  French.  Losses  of  the  French.  Revolta.  Wellington. 

[lHi4.]  50.  General  invasion  of  France.  Bemadoite  and  MuraU  Energy  and  talents  of  Na* 
poleon.  The  allies  march  upon  Paris,  which  capitulates.  Deposition,  and  abdication,  of  Napo- 
leon.   Treaty  between  him  and  the  allies.   [Elba.]    Louis  XVIII.    Restricted  limits  of  France. 

[1815.]  51.  Congroas  of  Vienna,  and  Napoleon's  return  lh>m  Elba.  Marahal  Ney.  All  Frsnoe 
iubmita  to  Napoleoiu— 5-i.  Napoleon  in  vain  attempu  negotiations.  Forces  of  the  alliaa;  of 
Napoleon.— 53.  Napoleon's  policy,  and  movements.  Battles  of  Lfgny,  Quatre  Braa,  Wavn^ 
and  Waterloo.  Second  capitulation  of  Paris.  Napoleon's  abdication— attempted  eacape 
to  America— exile— and  death.  54.  First  objects  of  the  aUIea.  Return  of  Loola  XVUL 
Execution  of  Ney,  and  Labedoy^re.  Fate  of  Murat.— 55.  Second  treaty  of  Parla.  Ita  ttnm 
Restoration  of  the  pillaged  treasurea  of  art. 

1.  As  soon  as  Napoleon  waa  seated  on  the  consular  throne  of 
.  France  he  addressed  to  the  British  government  an  able 

L  xyxMn  or  communication,  making  general  proposals  of  peace.  To 
THE  YEAR  this  a  firm  and  dignified  reply  was  given,  ascribing  the 
evils  which  afflicted  Europe  to  French  aggression  and 
French  ambition,  and  declining  to  enter  into  a  general  pacification 
until  France  should  present,  in  her  internal  condition  and«foreign 
policy,  firmer  pledges  than  she  had  yet  given,  of  stability  in  her  own 
government,  and  security  to  others.  The  answer  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment forms  the  beginning  of  the  second  period  of  the  war — thai 
in  which  it  was  waged  with  Napoleon  himself,  the  skilful  director  of 
all  the  energies  of  the  French  nation. 

2.  War  being  resolved  on,  the  most  active  measures  were 
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on  boti  Biiiea  to  prosecute  it  with  vigor.  The  land  forces,  equipped 
militia,  and  seamen  of  Great  Britain,  amounted  to  three  hundred 
aod  seventy  thousand  men,  and  Austria  furnished  two  hundred  thou- 
sand. France  seemed  poorly  prepared  to  meet  the  coming  storm. 
Qer  armies  had  just  been  defeated  in  Germany  and  Italy;  her 
treasury  was  empty,  and  her  government  had  lost  all  credit  j  the  af- 
filiated Swiss  and  Dutch  republics  were  discontented ;  and  the  French 
people  were  dissatisfied  and  disunited.  But  the  establishment  of  a 
firm  and  powerful  government  soon  arrested  these  disorders;  the 
finances  were  established  on  a  solid  basis ;  the  Yendcan  war  was 
amicably  terminated;  Russia  was  detached  from  the  British  alli- 
ance ;  many  of  the  banished  nobility  were  recalled ;  confidence,  en* 
ergy,  and  hope,  revived ;  and  the  prospects  of  France  rapidly  bright- 
ened under  the  auspices  of  Napoleon. 

3.  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  the  French  forces  were  dis- 
posed in  the  following  manner.  The  army  of  Germany,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  thousand  strong,  under  the  command  of  Moreau, 
was  posted  on  the  northern  confines  of  Switzerland  and  north  along 
the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine  :  the  army  of  Italy,  thirty-six  thousand 
stron/^,  under  the  command  of  Massena,  occupied  the  crest  of  the 
AlpK  in  the  neighborhood  of  Genoa ;  while  an  army  of  reserve,  of 
fifty  thousand  men,  of  whom  twenty  thousand  were  veteran  troops, 
awaited  the  orders  of  the  first  consul,  ready  to  fly  to  tlie  aid  of  either 
Moreau  or  Massena. 

4.  Moreau,  victorious  at  Engen  and  Moeskirch,'  drove  the  Aus- 
trians  back  from  the  Rhine,  and,  penetrating  to  Munich,  laid  Bavaria 
under  contribution.  Massena,  after  the  most  vigorous  efforts  against 
a  greatly  superior  force,  was  shut  up  in  G^noa  with  a  part  of  his 
army,  and  finally  compelled  to  capitulate.  Napoleon,  on  hearing  the 
rover&es  of  Massena,  resolved  to  cross  the  Swiss  Alps  and  fall  upon 
Pi^di?\ont.     Taking  the  route  by  the  Great  St.  Bernard,'  on  the  17th 

1.  Engm  and  Moeskirch  are  in  the  soulh-eastem  part  of  Baden,  near  the  northern  boundary 
ofSwitkerland.    (Jl/ap  No.  XVII.) 

S.  Qrea^u  Bernard  la  the  name  given  to  a  famous  pass  of  the  Alps,  leading  over  Uie 
mountains  fh>m  the  Swiss  town  of  Martigny  to  the  Italian  town  of  Aosta.  In  its  highest  part 
it  rises  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  eight  thousand  feet,  l>eing  almost  impassable  iu  winter 
and  very  dangerous  in  spring,  (h>m  the  avalanches.  Near  the  summit  of  the  pass  is  the 
Ikmous  hospital  founded  in  962  by  Bernard  de  Meulbon,  and  occupied  by  brethren  of  the  order 
of  St.  Augustine,  whose  especial  duty  it  is  to  assist  and  relieve  truvelltirs  crossing  the  mountains. 
In  the  midst  of  the  tempests  and  snow  storms,  the  monies,  accompanied  by  dogs  of  extraordi- 
nary size  and  sagacity,  set  out  for  the  purpose  of  tracking  those  who  have  lost  their  way.  If 
tbey  find  the  body  of  a  traveller  who  has  perished,  tliey  carry  it  into  the  vault  of  the  dead, 
vhera  it  remains  lyln^  oo  a  table  until  another  victim  is  brought  to  occupy  the  place.    Ik  ti 
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of  May  his  army  began  the  ascent  of  the  mountain.  The  artillery 
wagons  were  taken  to  pieces,  and  put  on  the  backs  of  mules,  while 
a  hundred  large  pines,  each  hollowed  out  to  receive  a  piece  of  artil- 
lery, were  drawn  up  the  mountain  by  the  soldiers.  To  encourage  the 
men,  the  music  of  each  regiment  played  at  its  head ;  and  wh^e  the 
ascent  was  most  difficult  the  charge  was  sounded. 

5.  Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  Austrians  at  beholding  this  laige 
ai*my  descending  into  the  Italian  plains.  Before  the  end  of  the 
month  Napoleon  was  at  Turin,  and  on  the  2d  of  June,  afier  little 
opposition,  he  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Milan.  On  the  14th 
he  was  attacked  by  the  Austrian  general  Melas,  at  the  head  of  greatly 
superior  forces,  on  the  plains  of  Marengo.*  Here,  after  twelve  houw 
of  incessant  fighting,  victory  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  French  by 
the  stubborn  resistance  of  Desaiz,  and  the  happy  charge  of  the  gal- 
lant Kellerman.  General  Besaix,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Egypt, 
fell  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  result  of  the  victory  gave  Napoleon 
the  entire  command  of  Italy,  and  induced  the  Austrians  to  pro- 
pose a  suspension  of  arms,  which,  in  anticipation  of  a  treaty,  vns 
agreed  to. 

6.  The  efiforts  at  negotiation  were  unsuccessful,  as  no  satis&ctory 
arrangements  could  be  made  between  England  and  France,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  November  the  armistice  was  terminated,  and  hostili 
ties  recommenced.  In  the  meantime  Malta,  which,  during  more 
than  two  years,  had  been  closely  blockaded  by  the  British  forces,  WM 
compelled  to  surrender,  and  was  permanently  annexed  to  the  British 
dominions. 

7.  On  the  renewal  of  the  war,  the  Austrian  army,  eighty  thousand 
strong,  under  the  Archduke  John,  and  the  French  army,  somewha 
less  in  number,  under  Moreau,  were  facing  each  other  on  the  eastern 
confines  of  Bavaria.     The  Austrians  advanced,  and  on  the  3d  of  Jk- 

ihta  tet  up  against  the  wall,  among  the  other  dead  bodies,  which,  on  acconnt  of  the  cold,  doeoy 
eo  slowly  that  they  are  oAon  recognized  by  their  friends  after  toe  lapse  of  yoars.    It  is  impos* 

bie  to  bury  the  dead,  as  there  is  nothing  about  the  hospital  Lst  nalted  rocks.  Not  a  tree  Of 
uah  is  to  be  aeen,  but  everlasting  winter  reigns  in  this  dreary  abode,  the  high(^  inhabit 
plaoe  it.  Europe.  • 

When  the  army  of  Napoleon  crossed  the  St.  Bernard,  every  soldier  received  from  the  mooltf 
a  large  ration  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  draught  of  wino  at  the  gate  of  the  hospiul :  a  aessoD* 
able  supply  which  exhausted  the  stores  of  the  establishment,  but  was  Adly  repaid  by  the  Flitt 
Consul  before  the  close  of  the  campaign. 

The  Little  St,  Bernard^  over  which  Hannibal  CTX>98ed,  is  farther  west,  separating  Piedmoal 
from  Savoy.  The  undertaking  of  the  Cartlwginlan  was  fur  more  difficult  than  that  of  Napolec^ 
iJiap  No.  XIV.) 

L  Marengo  is  a  small  village  of  Northern  Italy,  in  an  extensive  plaiz  Ibrty-thr  e  mltot  scxt^ 
west  nrom  Milan.    {Map  No.  XIL) 
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cembcr  brought  on  tlie  famous  battle  of  Hohenlinden,*  in  which  they 
were  completely  overthrown,  and  driven  back  with  great  slaughter. 
Morean  rapidly  parsued  the  retreating  enemy,  and  penetrated  within 
sixty  miles  of  Vienna,  when,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Austrian  gen- 
eral, an  armistice  was  agreed  to  on  the  25th.  In  the  meantime,  in 
the  very  heart  of  winter,  the  French  general  Macdonald,  at  the  head 
of  fifteen  thousand  men,  had  crossed  from  Switzerland  into  the  Italian 
Tyrol,  by  the  famous  pass  of  the  Splugen,'  more  difficult  than  that 
of  St  Bernard.  The  French  forces  in  Italy  now  numbered  more 
than  a  himdred  thousand  men,  and  the  speedy  expulsion  of  the  Aus* 
trians  was  anticipated,  when  an  armistice,  soon  followed  by  the  peace 
of  Luneville,*  put  an  end  to  the  contest  with  Austria.* 

8.  In  the  meantime  Napoleon,  with  consummate  policy,  was  sue* 
cessfully  planning  a  union  of  the  Northern  powers  against  England  ^ 
and  on  the  16th  of  December,  1800,  a  maritime  confederacy  was 
signed  by  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  soon  after  by  Prussia, 
as  an  acceding  party.  This  league,  aimed  principally  against  Eng- 
land, was  designed  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  Northern  powers, 
on  principles  similar  to  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780;  but  its  effect 
would  have  been,  if  fully  carried  out,  to  deprive  England,  in  great 
part,  of  her  naval  superiority.  The  Danish  government  had  previ- 
ously ordered  her  armed  vessels  to  resist  the  search  of  British  cruis- 
ers; and  the  Russian  emperor  had  issued  an  embargo  on  all  the 
British  ships  in  his  harbors. 

9.  England,  determined  to  anticipate  her  enemies,  despatched,  as 
soon  as  possible,  a  powerful  fleet  to  the  Baltic,  under  the  command  of 
Nelson  and  Sir  Hyde  Parker.  Passing  through  the  Sound  under 
the  fire  of  the  Danish  batteries,  on  the  30th  of  March  the  fleet  came 

1.  Hokenlinden  is  a  vinage  of  Bavaria,  nineteen  miles  east  Arom  Munich.  {Map  Mo.  XVll.) 
CampbeU^B  noble  ode,  beginning, 

**  On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low. 
All  bloodloos  lay  the  untrodden  snow,** 
Ima  rendered  the  name,  at  least,  of  this  battle,  familiar  to  almost  every  school-boy. 

%  The  Pa9§  of  the  Spluffen  leads  over  the  Alps  from  the  Grisons  to  the  Italian  Tyrcl,  inin 
ihe  TtJtoy  of  the  Lake  of  Como.  It  was  only  after  the  raoet  incredible  eflbrts  that  Maedonakl 
succeeded*!  n  paseing  his  army  orer  the  mountain ;  and  more  than  a  hundred  soldiers,  and  as 
many  horses  and  mules,  were  swallowed  up  in  its  abysses,  and  never  more  heard  of.  Since 
18S3  there  has  been  a  road  over  the  Splugen  passable  for  wheel  carriages.  It  was  built  by 
Austria,  at  great  expense.    (Map  No.  XIV.) 

3.  Luneville^  in  the  former  province  of  Lorraine,  Is  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Strasbourg^ 
fixteen  miles  south-east  (h>m  Nancy.  By  the  treaty  concluded  here  in  1601,  and  which  PrancU 
wa9  obliged  to  give  his  assent  to,  **  not  only  as  emperor  of  Austria,  bnt  In  the  iaan>e  of  tlk« 
Gennan  empire,**  Belgium  and  all  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  were  again  formally  ceded  to 
rnao%  and  Lombaidy  was  erected  Into  an  independent  Strle  (Maps  Vo.  ZUI.  and  XVH.) 
a.Feb.Otli,l»l. 
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to  anchor  opposite  the  harbor  of  Copenhagen,  which  was  protet^ 

by  an  imposing  array  of  forts,  men-of-war,  fire  ships,  and 

floating  batteries.     On  the  2d  of  April  Nelson  brought 

his  ships  into  the  harbor,  where,  in  a  space  not  exceedii^ 

a  mile  and  a  half  in  extent,  they  were  received  by  a  tremendous  fire 

from  more  than  two  thousand  cannon.     The  English  replied  with 

equal  spirit,  and  after  four  hours  of  incessant  cannonade  the  whole 

front  line  of  Danish  vessels  and  floating  batteries  was  silenced,  with 

a  loss  to  the  Danes,  of  more  than  six  thousand  men.     The  Engli^ 

loss  was  twelve  hundred.     Of  this  battle,  Nelson  said,  '<  I  have  been 

in  one  hundred  and  five  engagements,  but  that  of  Copenhagen  was 

the  most  terrible  of  them  all.'' 

10.  While  Nelson  was  preparing  to  follow  up  his  success  by  at- 
tacking the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  news  reached  him  of  an  event 
at  St.  Petersburgh  which  changed  the  whole  current  of  Northern 
policy.  A  conspiracy  of  Russian  noblemen  was  formed  against  the 
Emperor  Paul,  who  was  strangled  in  his  chamber  on  the  night  of  the 
24th  of  March.  His  son  and  successor  Alexander  at  once  resolved 
to  abandon  the  confederacy,  and  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Great 
Britain.  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Prussia  followed  his  example ;  and 
thus  was  dissolved,  in  less  than  six  months  after  it  had  been  formed, 
the  League  of  the  North, — the  most  formidable  confederacy  evCT 
arrayed  against  the  maritime  power  of  England. 

1 1.  While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  Europe,  the  army 
which  Napoleon  had  left  in  Egypt,  under  the  command  of  Kleber, 
after  losing  its  leader  by  tbe  hands  of  an  obscure  assassin,  was 
doomed  to  yield  to  an  English  force  sent  out  under  Sir  Ralph  Aber 
crombie,  who  fell  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  columns  on  the  plain 
of  Alexandria.*  By  the  terms  of  capitulation,  the  French  troopsi 
to  the,  number  of  twenty-four  thousand,  were  conveyed  to  France 
with  their  arms,  baggage,  and  artillery.  As  Malta  had  previously 
surrendered  to  the  British,  there  was  now  little  left  to  contend  for 
between  France  and  England.  To  the  great  joy  of  both  nations 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at  London  on  the  1st  of  October, 
and  on  the  27th  of  March,  1 802,  tranquillity  was  restored  through- 
out Europe  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  Amiens.* 

12.  Napoleon  now  directed  all  his  energies  to  the  reconstruction 

1.  jf  mimw.    (See  p.  S79.)    Tbe  deflnitive  treaty  of  Amiens  was  concluded  March  87lli,  1801, 
I  eliroea  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  the  Balavian  Republic,  (Bepubiio  of  Holland.) 
a.  MaKh  Slat,  ISOl. 
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^  society  in  France,  the  general  improvement  of  the  conntry,  aal 
the  consolidation  of  the  power  he  had  acquired.     By  a 
general  amnesty  one  hundred  thousand  emigrants  were     or  1802, 
enabled  to  return :  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  re-    ™e  ticar 
stored,  to  the  discontent  of  the  Parisians,  but  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  rural  population  :  a  system  of  public  instruction  was  es- 
tablished under  the  auspices  of  the  government :  to  bring  back  that 
gradation  of  ranks  in  society  that  the  Revolution  had  overthrown, 
the  Legion  of  Honor  was  instituted,  an  order  of  nobility  founded  on 
personal  merit:   great  public  works  were  set  on  foot  throughout 
France  :  the  collection  of  the  heterogeneous  laws  of  the  Monarchy 
and  the  Republic  into  one  consistent  whole,  under  the  title  of  the 
Code  Napoleon,  was  commenced ;  an  undertaking  which  has  deserved- 
ly covered  the  name  of  Napoleon  with  glory,  and  survived  all  the 
other  achievements  of  his  genius ;  and  finally,  the  French  nation,  as 
a  permanent  pledge  of  their  confidence,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote, 
conferred  upon  thillr  favorite  and  idol  the  title  and  authority  of  con- 
sul for  life. 

13.  In  hn  relations  with  foreign  States  the  conduct  of  Napoleon 
was  less  honorable.  He  arbitrarily  established  a  government  in 
Holland,  entirely  subservient  to  his  will;  and  he  moulded  the 
northern  Italian  republics  at  his  pleasure  :  he  interfered  in  the  dis- 
sensions of  the  Swiss  cantons  to  establish  a  government  in  harmony 
with  the  monarchical  institutions  which  he  was  introducing  in  Paris ; 
and  when  the  Swiss  resisted,  he  sent  Ney  at  the  head  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men  to  cnfisrce  obedience:  England  remonstrated  in  vain,  and 
the  Swiss,  in  despair,  submitted  to  the  yoke  imposed  upon  them. 
Napoleon  wfn  less  successful  in  an  attempt  to  recover  the  island  of 
St.  Domingi,'  which  had  revolted  from  French  authority.     Forces 

1.  St,  Dojm1hf&,  or  HayH,  called  by  Columbos  Uispaniola,  (LittU  Spaing  la  a  largi  ialand 
of  the  Weiytfodiea,  about  fifty  miles  east  of  Cuba.  It  was  first  colonized  by  the  Spauiarda, 
by  whose  Xielties  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  were  soon  almost  wholly  destroyed.  Their  plao« 
was  at  first  supplied  by  Indians  forcibly  carried  off  from  the  Bahamas,  and,  at  a  later  period 
by  tbe  importation  of  vast  numbers  of  negroes  from  AIHca.  About  the  middle  of  the  six 
leentb  century  the  French  obtained  footing  on  its  wectem  coasts,  and  In  1^1  Spain  ceded  to 
France  half  the  Island,  and  at  subsequent  periods  the  possessions  of  the  latter  were  still  forther 
ac^raented.  From  1776  to  1789  the  French  colony  was  at  the  h^gfat  of  Its  prosperity,  but  in 
1791  the  negroes,  excited  by  news  of  the  openbig  revolution  In  France,  broke  out  In  insurrec- 
tion, and  in  two  months  upVrards  of  two  thousand  whites  perished,  and  large  districts  of  fertile 
plantationa  were  devastated.  While  the  war  was  raging,  commissioners,  sent  from  Franco^ 
laldng  part  with  the  negroes  against  the  planters,  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  all  the  blacks  who 
■boald  enrol  themselves  under  the  republican  standard ;  a  measure  equivalent  to  the  install 
•l>olition  of  slavery  throughout  the  island.  The  English  government,  apprehensive  of  danger 
te  ita  West  India  possessions  from  the  establishment  of  so  great  a  revolutionary  outpcet  at 
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Id  the  number  of  thirty-five  thousand  men  were  sent  out  to  rednoo 
the  island,  bat  nearly  all  perished,  victims  of  fatigue,  disease,  and  the 
perfidy  of  their  own  government 

14.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  peace  of  Amiens  could  not 
be  permanent  The  encroachments  of  France  upon  the  feebler  Eu- 
ropean powers,  the  armed  occupation  of  Holland,  the  great  accumi- 
lation  of  troops  on  the  shores  of  the  British  Channel,  and  the  evident 
designs  of  Napoleon  upon  Egypt,  excited  the  jealousy  of  England , 
and  the  latter  refused  to  evacuate  Malta,  Alexandria,  and  the  Cap« 
of  Good  Hope,  in  accordance  with  the  late  treaty  stipulations,  until  sat- 

IT.  RENEWAL  ^^factory  explanations  should  be  given  by  the  French  gov- 
or  THE      emment     Bitter  recriminations  followed  on  both  sides, 

WAB,  1803.  ^jj^  ^  ^g  month  of  May,  1803,  the  cabinet  of  London 
issued  letters  of  marque,  and  an  embargo  on  all  French  vessels  in 
British  ports.  Napoleon  retaliated  by  ordering  the  arrest  of  all  the 
English  then  in  France  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty  years. 

15.  The  first  military  operations  of  the  French  were  rapid  and 
successful.     The  electorate  of  Hanover,*  a  dependency  of  England, 


tbd  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  hoping  to  take  adrantage  of  the  oonftision  preraiUag 
In  the  Island,  attempted  its  reduction,  but  after  an  enormous  loss  of  men  finally  evacuated  it  in 
1796.  No  sooner  was  the  island  delivered  from  external  encmira  than  a  frigblfVil  dvil  war  en* 
sued  between  the  molattoes  and  negroes,  but  the  former  were  overcome,  and  in  December 
1800  Toussaint  Louverture,  the  able  leader  of  the  blacks,  was  sole  master  of  the  French  part 
of  the  island.  Napoleon  at  first  conOrmed  him  In  his  command  as  general-in-chief«  bat  finding 
that  he  aimed  at  independent  authority,  in  the  winter  of  1301  ho  sent  out  a  large  force  to  reduee 
the  islaiKi  to  submission.  During  a  truce  Toussaint  was  surprised  and  carried  to  France,  whesi 
he  died  in  April  1803.  Hostilities  were  renewed :  in  November,  1803,  ^o  Frencli,  driven  Into 
a  comer  of  the  island,  capitulated  to  an  English  squadron ;  and  in  January,  1804,  the  Haytien 
chieft,  In  the  name  of  the  people,  renounced  all  dependence  on  France.  Numerous  civil  wan 
and  revolutions  long  continued  to  distract  the  island.  In  J821  that  part  of  the  island  originally 
settled  by  the  Spaniards  voluntarily  placed  itself  under  the  Haytien  govenament,  which  tUQ 
maintains  Its  independence. 

In  1701  St.  Domingo  was  In  a  most  flonrfshing  condition,  but  its  commerce  and  industry  were 
lerionslf  Interrupted  by  the  bloody  wars  and  1^evollltions  which  saoceeded.  ATdreover,  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  balf<civilized  negroes,  suddenly  loosed  from  bondage,  im^r  a  borahig 
■un,  and  without  the  wants  or  desires  of  Europeans,  should  exhibit  the  vigor  awPlndostry  oC 
the  latter.  The  Haytien  government  has  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  ^  Rural  Code,**  whlA 
■lakes  labor  compulsory  on  the  poorer  classes,  who  In  return  share  a  portion  of  the  pnxiaoe  of 
the  lands  of  their  masters.  Nominally  free,  ttie  blacks  remain  really  enshived.  But  the  Island 
Is  beginning  to  assume  a  more  thriving  appearance ;  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  peopla, 
although  9till  bad,  are  improving ;  and  something  has  been  done  for  public  instruction.  Wtfll 
are  to  be  the  final  results  of  this  experiment  of  negro  emancipation,  time  only  can  detenntoeL 

1.  Hanover  is  a  large  kingdom  of  north-western  Germany,  bounded  north  by  the  ( 
Ocean  and  the  Elbe,  eait  by  Prussia  aud  Brunswick,  south  by  Hesse  Cassel  and  the  I 
department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  west  by  Holland.  A  portion  of  western  Hanover  to 
almost  divided  from  the  rest  by  the  grand-duchy  of  Oldenburg.  (See  Map  No.  XVIL)  TIria 
kingdom  is  formed  out  of  the  duch*  m  formeriy  poeeened  by  several  ihmUlee  of  the  J«rior 
branch  of  the  houae  of  Brunwsick.    Ernest  Augustas,  )uke  of  Brunswick,  married  SopUn,  m 
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was  quickly  conquered,  and  in  utter  disregard  of  neutral  rights  the 
whole  of  the  North  of  Germany  was  at  once  occupied  "by  French 
troops,  while,  simultaneously,  an  army  was  sent  into  southern  Italy, 
to  take  possession  of  the  Neapolitan  territories.  But  these  move- 
ments were  insignificant  when  compared  with  Napoleon's  gigantic 
preparations  ostensibly  for  the  invasion  of  England.  Forts  and  bat- 
teries were  constructed  on  every  headland  and  accessible  point  of  tlie 
Channel :  the  number  of  vessels  and  small  craft  assembled  along  the 
coast  was  immense ;  and  the  fleets  of  France,  Holland,  and  Spain, 
were  to  aid  in  the  enterprise.  England  made  the  most  vigorous 
preparations  for  repelling  the  anticipated  invasion,  which,  however, 
waa  not  attempted,  and  perhaps  never  seriously  intended. 

16.  The  year  of  the  renewal  of  the  war  was  farther  distinguished 
by   an   unhappy  attempt   at  rebellion   in   Ireland,   in 

which  the  leaders,  Russell  and  Emmett,  were  seized, 
brought  to  trial,  iffd  executed.  Early  in  the  following  year,  1 804,  a 
conspiracy  against  the  power  of  Napoleon  was  detected,  in  which  the 
generals  Moreau  and  Pichegru,  and  the  royalist  leader  Georges,  were 
implicated.  Moreau  was  allowed  to  leave  the  country,  Pichegru 
was  found  strangled  in  prison,  and  Georges  was  executed.  Napoleon, 
either  believing,  or  affecting  to  believe,  that  the  young  Duke  D'Enghien, 
a  Bourbon  prince  then  living  in  the  neutral  territory  of  Baden,*  was 
concerned  in  this  plot,  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  hurried  to  Vin- 
ceunes,  where,  after  a  mock  trial,  he  was  shot  by  the  sentence  of  a 
court  martial  :-yan  act  which  has  fixed  an  indelible  stain  on  tho 
memory  of  Njy)olcon,  as  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  criminality  was 
brought  against  the  unhappy  prince. 

1 7.  OwuE  to  the  intimate  connection  that  had  been  formed  between 
the  courts  of  Paris  and  Madrid,  England  sent  out  a  fleet  in  the 
autumn  m  1804,  before  any  declaration  of  war  had  been  made,  to 
interru]^  the  homeward  bound  treasure  frigates  of  Spain ;  and  theso 
were  captured, >^  with  valuable  treasure  amounting  to  more  than  two 

grand'daagliter  of  James  I.  of  England ;  mid  George  Louis,  the  issue  of  this  marriage,  became 
king  of  England,  with  the  title  of  George  I.,  in  1714 ;  from  which  time  till  18.37,  at  the  death 
of  William  IV.,  both  England  and  Hanover  had  the  same  sovereign.  On  the  accession  of  a 
female  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  the  Salic  law  conferred  the  crown  of  Hanover  on  aiiothet 
branch  of  the  Hanoverian  family.  During  the  supremacy  of  Napoleon,  Hanover  constitited  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  but  was  restored  to  its  lawful  sovereign  in  1813.  (Map 
No.  XVU.) 

1.  The  grand-duchy  of  Baden  occupies  the  soutb-westem  angle  of  Germany,  having  Switier* 
land  Ob  tbe  sirath,  and  Prance  and  Rhenish  Bavaria  (the  Palatinate)  on  the  weeU  {Mof  No. 
XVU.) 

a.  Oct.  4th,  1804. 
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million  pounds  sterling.  The  British  government  was  severely  cen- 
sured for  this  hasty  act.  Spain  now  openly  joined  France,  and  de* 
olared  war  against  England.* 

18.  On  the  1 8  th  of  May  of  this  year  Napoleon  was  created,  by 
decree  of  the  senate,  "  Emperor  of  the  French;"  and  on  the  2d  of 
December,  1804,  was  solemnly  crowned  by  tlie  po^e,  who  had  been 
induced  to  come  to  Paris  for  that  purpose.     The  principal  powers 

of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Gres.t  Britain,  recog- 
nized the  new  sovereign.  On  the  26th  of  May  of  the 
following  year  he  was  formally  anointed  sovereign  of  Northern  Italy. 
The  iron  crown  of  Charlemagne,  which  had  quietly  reposed  a  thou- 
Band  years,  was  brought  forward  to  give  interest  to  the  ceremony, 
and  Napoleon  placed  it  on  his  own  head,  at  the  same  time  pronomicing 
the  words,  "  God  has  given  it  me :  beware  of  touching  it." 

19.  The  continued  usurpations  charged  upon  Napoleon  at  lengUi 
induced  the  Northern  Powers  to  listen  to  the  solicitations  of  England; 
and  in  the  summer  of  1805  a  new  coalition,  embracing  Russia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Sweden,  was  formed  against  France.  Prussia,  tempted  by 
the  glittering  prize  of  Hanover,  which  Napoleon  held  out  to  her,  per- 
sisted in  her  neutrality,  with  an  evident  leaning  towards  the  Frendi 
interest.  The  Austrian  emperor  precipitately  commenced  the  war 
by  invading**  the  neutral  territory  of  Bavaria ;  an  act  as  unjustifiable 
as  any  of  which  he  accused  Napoleon.  The  latter  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  branding  his  enemies  as  aggressors  in  the  contest,  and  de- 
clared himself  the  protector  of  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

20.  In  the  latter  part  of  September,  1805,  the  French  forces,  m 
eight  divisions,  and  numbering  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men, 
were  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  preparing  to  carry  the  war  into 
Austria.  The  advance  of  Napoleon  was  rapid,  and  evetywhere  the 
en^my  were  driven  before  him.  On  the  20th  of  October,  Napoleon, 
having  surrounded  the  Austrian  general  Mack  at  Ulm,*  oompclled 
him  to  surrender  his  whole  force  of  twenty  thousand  men.  On  the 
^ery  next  day,  however,  the  English  fleet,  commanded  by  Admirtl 
Nelson,  gained  a  great  naval  victory  off  Cape  Trafalgar,'  over  the 

1  Ulm  Is  an  eastern  lyontler  town  of  Wlrteraberg,  on  the  western  bank  of  Ibe  Dannbe,  m(f^ 
entj-six  miles  nortb-wcst  from  Munich.  Formerly  a  tree  city,  it  was  attached  to  Bararla  !■ 
1803.  and  in  1810  to  VVIrlemberg.    {Map  No.  XVII.  ) 

2.  Cape  Trafalgar  Is  a  promontory  of  the  south-western  coast  of  Spain,  Iwenty-flve  mD«i 
rorth-wcst  of  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar.  In  the  great  naval  battle  of  OcU  3Iit,  1805,  the  Ear 
jh,  under  Nelson,  having  ^.wenty-seren  sail  of  the  line  and  three  fHgates,  were  opposed  by  •• 

a.  Dec.  \iih\  1804.  b.  S^t.  0th,  JSOSw 
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oombined  ileels  oi  France  and  Spain ;  bnt  it  was  dearly  purchased 
by  the  death  of  the  hero.  On  the  13th  of  November  Napoleon  en- 
tered Vienna,  and  on  the  2d  of  December  he  gained  the  great  battle 
of  Austerlitz,'  the  most  glorious  of  all  his  victories,*^  which  resulted 
in  the  total  overthrow  of  the  combined  Eussian  and  Austrian  armies, 
and  enabled  the -victor  to  dictate  peace  on  his  own  terms>  The  em- 
peror of  Eussia,  who  was  not  a  party  to  the  treaty,  withdrew  his 
troops  into  his  own  territories :  the  king  of  Prussia  received  Hanover 
as  a  reward  of  his  neutrality ;  and  Great  Britain  alone  remained  at 
open  war  with  France. 

21.  While  the  English  now  prosecuted  the  war  with  vigor  on  the 
ocean,  humbled  the  Mahratta'  powers  in  India,  subdued  the  Dutch 
colony  of  the  Cape,  and  took  Buenos  Ayres'  from  the  Spaniards,  Na- 
poleon rapidly  ext^ded  his  supremacy  over  the  continent 

of  Europe.  In  February,  1806,  he  sent  an  army  to  take 
possession  of  Naples,  because  the  king,  instigated  by  his  queen,  an  Aus* 
trian  princess,  had  received  an  army  of  Eussians  and  English  into  hit 
capital.  The  king  of  Naples  fled  to  Sicily,  and  Napoleon  conferred 
the  vacant  crown  upon  his  brother  Joseph.  Napoleon  next  placed 
his  brother  Louis  on  the  throne  of  Holland  :  he  erected  various  dis- 
tricts in  Germany  and  Italy  into  dukedoms,  which  he  bestowed  on 
his  prmcipal  marshals :  while  fourteen  princes  in  the  south  and  west 
of  Germany  were  induced  to  form  the  Confederation*'  of  the  Ehine, 
and  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  France.  By  this  latter 
stroke  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  a  population  of  sixteen 
millions  was  cut  off  from  the  Germanic  dominion  of  Austria. 

22.  In  the  negotiations  which  Napoleon  was  at  this  time  carrying 
on  with  England,  propositions  were  made  for  the  restoration  of  Han- 

yer  to  that  power,  although  it  had  recently  been  given  to  Prussia.    It 

Fteoch  and  Sponiah  fleet  of  thirtj-Uiree  eaU  of  the  line  and  aeTon  frigate*.  Nelaon,  who  wu 
mortaDy  wounded  in  the  action,  llred  only  to  be  made  aware  of  the  de«»>  netion  of  the  enemy'a 
fleet.    (JIA]»  Ko.  XIII.) 

1.  ^utterlitx  (ow8'-te^Utz)  la  a  amall  town  of  Montria,  thirteen  mllee  aoathweat  of  Brum 
the  capital.    {Map  Ho.  X\ II.) 

3.  The  JlfoArattej  were  an  extenaf/e  Hindoo  nation  in  the  western  part  of  ioathi«nHindoetaB 
The  rarlooa  tribes  of  which  the  nation  consisted  were  first  united  into  a  monarchy  about  the 
middle  of  the  soTenteenth  century. 

3.  BuenM  Jiyre*  (in  Spanish  bwa-noce-l-res,)  is  a  large  city  of  South  America,  capital  of  the 
republic  of  La  Plata.  In  181 )  began  the  roTolntionary  movonents  that  ended  in  the  emancU 
pation  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  l  le  States  of  La  Plata  flron*  Spain.  The  declaration  of  indepen* 
dance  was  made  on  the  0th  of  July,  1816. 

a.  Loss  of  Uie  aUies  thirty  thousand,  tn  klUed,  wounded,  and  taken  prlsonen.  Lo«  ef  tM 
Praneh  twelve  thousand. 

b.  Treaty  of  Presburg,  D»c  97tn,  180S.  e.  Ju^  ISIh. 
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was  moreover  ffospccted  that  Napoleon  had  offered  to  win  tiie  &vor 
of  Russia  at  the  expense  of  his  Prussian  ally.  These,  and  other 
causes,  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  Prussians ;  and  the  Prussian 
monarch  openly  joined  the  coalition  against  Napoleon  before  his  own 
arrangements  were  completed,  or  his  allies  could  yield  him  any  assist* 
ance.  Both  England  and  Russia  had  promised  him  their  co^cra 
tion 

23.  With  his  usual  promptitude  Napoleon  put  his  troops  in  moiioB| 
and  on  the  8th  of  October  reached  the  advanced  Prussian  outpostt. 
On  the  14th  he  routed  the  Prussians  with  terrible  sbughter  in  the 
battle  of  Jena,^  and  on  the  samo  day  Marshal  Bavoust  gained  the 
battle  of  Auerstadt,'  in  which  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  mortally 
wounded.  On  these  two  fields  the  loss  of  the  Prussians  was  nearly 
twenty  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded,  besides  nearly  as  many 
prisoners.  The  total  loss  of  the  French  was  fourteen  thousand.  Id 
a  single  day  the  strength  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  was  prostrated. 
Napoleon  rapidly  followed  up  his  victories,  and  on  the  25th  his 
vanguard,  under  Marshal  Bavoust,  entered  Berlin,  only  a  fortni^t 
after  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

24.  Encouraged  by  his  successes  Napoleon  issued  a  series  of  edieti 
from  Berlin,  declaring  the  British  islsmds  in  a  state  of  blockade,  sod 
excludmg  British  manufactures  from  all  the  continental  ports,  fle 
then  pursued  the  Russians  into  Poland :  on  the  30th  of  November  bis 

troops  entered  Warsaw  without  resistance ;  but  on  the 
26th  of  December  his  advanced  forces  received  a  check 
in  the  severe  battle  of  Pultusk.  On  the  8th  of  February,  1807,  a 
sanguinary  battle  was  fought  at  Eylau,'  in  which  each  side  lost 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  both  claimed  the  victory.  In  some  min(V 
engagements  the  allies  had  the  advantage,  but  these  were  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  siege  and  fall  of  the  important  fortress  of 
Dantzio,*  which  had  a  garrison  of  seventeen  thousand  men,  and  wss 
defended  by  nine  aundred  cannon. 

1.  Jma  \M  %  town  of  central  Gormany,  In  the  gnuid-daofay  of  Saxe  Wetmar,  on  tbe  werttenK 
>f  tbe  river  SaUe,  forty-three  miles  soutb-west  trom  Leipsle.  The  battle  was  fooghl  belweea 
the  towna  of  Jena  and  Wetmar.    {Map  No.  XVil.) 

3.  JImertUdi  (ow'-er-etadt)  li  a  small  village  of  Prussian  Saxony,  six  miles  west  of  Naambeiib 
and  about  twenty  miles  north  of  the  baltle-ground  of  Jena.    {Mnp  No.  XVII.) 

3.  F.^Uu  (i'N>w)  is  a  village  In  Prussia  proper,  or  East  Prussia,  twenty-eight  miles  soalA 
from  Konlgsberg.    {Majt  No.  XVII.) 

4.  Dantzic  Is  so  important  commercial  city,  seaport,  and  fortress,  of  tbe  provlnoe  of  W«tf 
,  on  iho  wastern  bank  of  the  Vistula,  about  throe  miles  ftom  it*  moulb.    Dontztc  Mr 

I  to  the  Fnmeb  May  87th  1S07.    {Map  No.  XVlL) 
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25.  At  ieDgth,  on  the  l4th  of  June,  Napoleon  fought  the  great 
and  decidive  battle  of  Friedland/  and  the  broken  remains  of  the 
Bussian  army  fell  back  upon  the  Niemcn.*  An  armistice  was  now 
agreed  to  :  on  the  25th  of  June  the  emperors  of  France  and  Russia 
met  for  the  first  time,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  on  a  raft  in 
the  middle  of  the  Niemen,  and  on  the  7th  of  July  signed  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit.*  All  sacrifices  were  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Prussian 
monarch,  who  received  back  only  about  one-half  of  his  dominions. 
The  elector  of  Saxony,  the  ally  of  France,  was  rewarded  with  that 
portion  of  the  Prussian  territory,  which,  prior  to  the  first  partition 
in  1772,  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland :  this  portion  was 
now  erected  into  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw.  Out  of  another  por- 
tion ^<^8  formed  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,*  which  was  bestowed 
upon  Jerome  Bonaparte,  brother  of  Napoleon ;  and  Bussia  agreed 
to  aid  the  French  emperor  in  his  designs  against  British  commerce. 

26.  Soon  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  it  became  eyident  to  England 
that  Napoleon  would  leave  no  means  untried  to  humble  that  powei 
on  the  ocean,  and  it  was  believed  that,  with  the  connivance  of  Bussia, 
he  was  making  arrangements  with  Denmark  and  Portugal  for  the 
conversion  of  their  fleets  to  his  purposes.  England,  menaced  with 
mn  attack  from  the  combined  navies  of  Europe,  but  resolving  to  an- 
tidpate  the  blow,  sent  a  powerful  squadron  against  Denmark,  with 
an  imperious  demand  for  the  instant  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet 
and  naval  stores,  to  be  held  as  pledges  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
war.  A  refusal  to  comply  with  this  summons  was  followed  by  a  four 
£ays'  bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  and  the  final  surrender  of  the 
fleet.  Denmark,  though  deprived  of  her  navy,  resented  the  hostility 
of  England  by  throwing  herself,  without  reserve,  into  the  arms  of 
France.  The  navy  of  Portugal  was  saved  from  falling  into  tho 
power  of  France,  by  sailing,  at  the  instigation  of  the  British,  to  Bio 

1.  Friedlamd  (freed'  land)  Is  a  town  of  Eatf.  Pnwla,  on  the  weatera  bank  of  flM  rlTer  Ali» 
(al'-leh)  twenty-efght  railea  Houth-east  from  Konigsberg,  and  eighteen  northreaat  of  EyU^ 
{Map  No.  XVIL) 

S.  The  river  JWmmw  (Polish  nyem'  en)  rises  In  the  Pnisslan  province  of  Grodno,  and,  paasing 
ihroagh  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Prussia,  enters  a  gulf  of  the  Baltic  by  two  channels 
tW€nty-two  miles  apart,  and  each  about  thirty  milea  below  Tllalt.    {Map  Ko.  XVIL) 

3.  TUsH  b  a  town  of  East  Prussia,  on  the  soutHem  bank  of  the  Niemen,  sixty  milea  nortl^ 
«MSt  of  Kouigsberg.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

4.  Wutpkalia  Is  a  name,  1st,  originally  given,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  a  large  part  of  Germany : 
9d,  to  a  duchy  forming  a  part  of  the  great  duchy  of  Saxony :  3d,  to  one  of  the  drclea  of  th« 
German  empire:  4th,  to  tho  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  created  by  Napoleon :  5th,  to  the  ] 
Pmaaian  province  of  Westphalia,  created  in  1815.  Most  of  the  present  province  waa  « 
In  each  of  Iheae  divialona    See  aisc  Note,  p  300.    (.Va^  No.  XVII.) 
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Janeiro/  the  capital  of  the  Portugaese  colony  of  BraziL'  Napolaon 
had  ahreadj  announced,^  in  one  of  his  imperial  edicti»,  that  "  tfaa 
House  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign."  and  had  sent  an  armj  under 
Junot  to  occupy  Portugal.  On  the  27th  of  November,  the  Porta- 
guese  fleet,  bearing  the  prince  regent,  the  queen,  and  court,  sailed 
for  Brazil ;  and  on  the  30th  the  French  took  possession  of  Lisbon. 

27.  The  designs  of  Napoleon  for  the  dethronement  of  the  Penin- 
sular monarchs  had  been  approved  by  Alexander  in  the  oonfereneefl 
of  Tilsit ;  and  when  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris  he  set  on  foot » 
series  of  intrigues  at  Madrid,  which  soon  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  interfering  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Spanish  nation,  his  reoeni 
ally.  Charles  lY.  of  Spain,  a  weak  monarch,  was  the  dupe  of  hia 
&i(^less  wife,  and  of  his  unprincipled  minister  Godoy.     The  latter, 

secured  in  the  French  interest  by  the  pretended  gift  of  a 
principality  formed  out  of  dismembered  Portugal,  al 
lowed  the  French  troops  under  Murat  to  enter  Spain ;  and  by  fraud 
and  false  pretences  the  frontier  fortresses  were  soon  in  the  hands  of 
the  invaders.  Too  late  Godoy  found  himself  the  dupe  of  his  own 
treachery.  Charles,  intimidated  by  the  difficulties  of  his  situation, 
resigned  ^  the  crown  to  his  son  Ferdinand,  but,  by  French  intrigues, 
was  soon  after  induced  to  disavow  his  abdication,  while  at  the  same 
time  Ferdinand  was  led  to  expect  a  recognition  of  his  royal  title  from 
the  emperor  Napoleon.  The  deluded  prince  and  his  father  were  both 
enticed  to  Bayonne,  where  they  met  Napoleon,  who  soon  compelled 
both  to  abdicate,  and  gave  the  crown  to  his  brother  Joseph,  who  had 
been  summoned  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  become  king  of  Spain. 
The,  Neapolitan  kingdom  was  bestowed  upon  Murat  as  a  reward  for 
his  military  services. 

28.  Although  many  of  the  Spanish  nobility  tamely  acquiesced  ia 
this  foreign  usurpation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdou,  yet  the 
great  bulk  of  the  nation  rose  in  arms :  Ferdinand,  although  a  prisoner 
in  France,  was  proclaimed  king :  a  national  junta,  or  council,  waa 

1.  Rio  Janeiro^  the  oapital  of  Brazil,  is  Uie  most  important  commordal  city  and  ie^wrt  d 
Soath  America.  Population  about  two  hundred  thousand,  of  whom  al>out  half  are  whites,  and 
the  rest  mostly  negro  stoves. 

S.  Prior  to  1808  Braiil  was  merely  a  Portuguese  colony,  but  on  the  arriral  of  the  prince 
legen*.  and  his  court,  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of  emigrania,  January  35th,  1806,  it  was 
niaed  Jb  %  iLingdom.  In  1823  Brazil  was  declared  a  kingdom  independent  of  the  crown  at 
Portugal.  The  empire  of  Brazil,  second  only  in  extent  to  the  giant  Empires  of  China  and 
Bnasia,  embraces  nearly  the  half  of  the  South  American  continent ;  but  iu  population— whitaib 
mioea,  and  Indiana— is  lees  than  six  millions,  of  whom  only  about  one  million  are  w?iitea. 

a.  Not.  13tb,  1807.  b.  March  90th,  1808. 
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ehosen  to  direct  die  afi&irs  of  the  government ;  and  the  English  at 
once  sent  large  supplies  of  arms  and  ammmiition  to  their  new  allies, 
while  Napoleon  was  preparing  an  overwhelming  force  to  sustain  his 
usurpation.  A  new  direction  was  thus  given  to  affairs,  and  for  a 
time  the  European  war  centered  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 

29.  In  the  first  contests  with  the  invaders  the  Spaniards  were 
generallj  successful.  A  French  squadron  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  pre- 
vented from  escaping  by  the  presence  of  an  English  fleet,  was  forced 
to  surrender :  ^  Marshal  Moncey,  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  men, 
was  repulsed  in  an  attack  ^  on  the  city  of  Valencia :  Saragossa,  de- 
f^ded  by  the  heroic  Palafox,  sustained  a  siege  of  sixty-three 
days  ;c  afid,  although  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  drove  the  French 
troops  from  its  walls :  Cor'  dova  was  indeed  taken<^  and  plundered 
by  the  French  marshal  Dupont,  yet  that  officer  himself  was  soon  after 
compelled  to  surrender  at  Baylen,'  with  eight  thousand  men,  to  the 
patriot  genial  Castanos.  This  latter  event  occurred  on  the  20th 
of  July,  the  very  day  on  which  Joseph  Bonaparte  made  hb  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Madrid.  But  the  new  king  himself  was  soon 
obliged  to  flee,  and  the  French  forces  were  driven  beyond  the  Ebro.* 

30.  In  the  meantime  the  spirit  of  resistance  had  extended  to  Por^ 
tugal :  a  junta  had  been  established  at  Oporto*  to  conduct  the  gov* 
emment :  British  troops  were  sent  to  aid  the  insurgents,  and  on  the 
21st  of  August  Marshal  Junot  was  defeated  at  Yimiera,*  by  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley.  This  battle  was  followed  by  the  convention  of 
Ointra,*  which  led  to  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French 
forces. 

31.  (Jreat  was  the  mortification  of  Napoleon  at  this  inauspicious 
bd^nning  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  take 

1.  Batten  it  a  town  of  Spain,  In  the  province  of  Jaen,  tti^ty4wo  miles  north  ttom  the  tiif 
of  Jaen.    It  commands  the  road  leading  flrom  Castile  into  Andalusia.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

fi.  The  Ekr0  (anciently  Jhinu)  flows  through  the  north-eastern  part  of  Spain,  and  is  the  only 
gieat  river  of  the  peninsula  that  fUls  into  the  Mediterranean.  Before  the  second  Pnnie  war 
U  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  territories,  and  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne^  between  the  Moorish  and  Christian  dominions.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Oporto,  an  important  commercial  city  and  seaport  of  Portugal,  Is  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
DouTO,  two  miles  iHm  its  mouth,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  miles  north-east  ftr>m 
Lisbon.    (Jlfop  No.  XIII.) 

4.  Vimiera  b  a  small  town  of  the  Portuguese  province  of  Estremadnra,  about  thirty  miles 
north-west  ftom  Lisbon.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

5.  Clfatra  Is  a  small  town  of  Portugal,  twelve  miles  north-west  from  Lisbon.  By  the  coo* 
vention  signed  here  Aug.  S3d,  180H,  the  French  forces  were  to  be  conveyed  to  TVance  with  theii 
ws,  artillery,  and  property.  This  convention  was  exceedingly  unpopular  in  England.  {Maf 
KcXm.) 

a.  June  14th.  b.  June  98th.  c  June  14th,  to  Aug.  17th.  d.  June  Sth. 
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the  field  iu  person.  Oolleoting  his  troops  with  the  grealest  niq»idit)|i^ 
in  the  early  part  of  November  he  was  in  the  north  of  Spaui  at  ^ 
head  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men.  He  at  onoe  com 
municated  his  own  energy  to  the  operations  of  the  army :  the  Span 
iards  were  severely  defeated  at  Reynosa,*  Burgos,**  and  Tudela;«'  and 
on  the  4th  of  December,  Napoleon  forced  an  entrance  into  the  capital 
The  British  troops,  who  were  marching  to  the  assistance  of  the  Span* 
iards,  were  driven  back  upon  Corunna,'  and  being  there  attacked 
while  making  preparations  to  embark,  they  compelled 
the  enemy  to  retire,  but  their  brave  commander,  Sir 
John  Moore,  was  mortally  wounded.  On  the  following  day  the 
British  abandoned  the  shores  of  Spain,  and  the  possession  of  the 
country  seemed  assured  to  the  French  emperor. 

32.  A  short  time  before  the  battle  of  Corunna  Napoleon  received 
despatches^  which  induced  him  to  return  immediately  to  Paris.  The 
Austrian  emperor,  humbled,  but  not  subdued,  and  stimulated  by  the 
warlike  spirit  of  his  subjects,  onoe  more  resolved  to  try  the  hazards 
of  war,  while  the  best  troops  of  Napoleon  were  occupied  in  the 
Spanish  Peninsula.  On  the  8th  of  April  large  bodies  of  Austrian 
troops  crossed  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  of  the  Tyrol,  and  of  Italy, 
and  soon  involved  in  great  danger  the  dispersed  divisions  of  Napo- 
leon's army.  On  the  17th  of  the  same  month  Napoleon  arrived  and 
took  the  command  in  person.  Baffling  the  Austrian  generals  by  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements,  he  speedily  concentrated  his  diviaons, 
and  in  four  days  of  combats  and  manoauvres,  from  the  1 9th  to  the 

1.  Reifuoaa,  Burgot,  and  Tudda,  (See  Map  No.  Xni.)  ReynoM  h  forty-Mrea  Mite  noitb- 
weat  flrom  BnrKOs.  Tndela  is  on  ttie  Ebro,  one  hundred  ond  ten  miles  east  fh>ro  Burgoti 
Bingoe  is  one  Hundred  and  thirty-fonr  miies  north  of  Modild.  At  Reynosa  Blalce  was  defeated 
bj  the  French  under  Marshal  Victor:  at  Bnrgos  tl>e  Spanish  count  de  Delvidere  was  over* 
Oirown  bj  Marshal  Sonlt :  and  at  Todela  Paiafox  and  Gastailos  were  beaten  bj  Marshal  lants 
SL  Comnua  is  a  dt}  and  seaport  of  Spain,  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  kingdoM* 
%r  John  Moore  was  straelc  down  by  a  eannon  ball  as  he  was  animating  a  regiment  to  the 
charge.  *^  Wrapped  by  his  attendanU  in  his  miUtary  cloak,  he  was  laid  In  a  grave  hasliir 
formed  on  the  ramparts  of  Corunna,  where  a  monument  was  soon  after  eomttmeted  oTer  hi 
uncofflned  remains  by  the  generosity  of  the  French  murshal  Noy.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  as 
the  melancholy  interment  by  torch  light  took  place :  silently  they  hild  him  in  his  gnrei,  whOi 
the  distant  cannon  of  the  battle  fired  the  fUiieral  honors  to  his  memory.^— .^/i««tt. 

This  touching  scene  has  been  vividly  described  in  one  of  the  most  beaattAU  pieeet  of 
poetry  in  the  English  langoagc,  beginning— 

**  Not  a  drum  was  heard,  nor  a  funeral  note. 

As  his  corpso  to  the  ramparts  we  hurried  t 

Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  Ikrewell  shot 

0*er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried  * 

a.  Mot.  10th  and  1  Ilh.  b.  Nov.  lOth.  e.  Nor.  IM. 

d.  Urn,  16th,  !»>.  e.  Jan  1st,  1809. 
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22d  inclusive,  he  completed  the  ruin  of  the  Austrian  army.  On 
the  last  of  these  days  he  defeated  the  Archduke  Charles  at  Eckmuhl/ 
and  compelled  him  to  recross  the  Danuhe.  Rapidly  following  up  hifl 
f ictories,  he  entered  Vienna  on  the  1 3th  of  May,  and  although  worsted 
in  the  battle  of  Aspeni*  on  the  21st  and  22d,  on  the  5th  of  July  he 
gained  a  triumph  at  Wagram,*  and  soon  after  dictated  a  peace*  by 
which  Austria  was  compelled  to  surrender  territory  contaiuing  three 
and  ahalf  millions  of  inhabitants. 

33.  During  the  war  with  Austria,  the  brave  Tyrolese  had  seized 
the  opportunity  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt ;  and  it  was  not  until 
two  powerful  French  armies  had  been  sent  into  their  country  that 
they  were  subdued.  The  British  government  also  sent  a  fleet,  and 
an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  to  make  a  diversion  against  Napo 
leon  on  the  coast  of  Holland ;  but  the  expedition  proved  a  failure 
The  war  still  continued  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  was  sent  out  by  the  British  government  with  a  large  force 
to  cooperate  with  the  Spaniards.  In  the  meantime  difficulties  had 
arisen  between  the  French  emperor  and  the  Pope  Pius  VII. :  French 
troops  entered  Rome;  and  by  a  decree^  of  Napoleon  the  Papal 
States^  were  annexed  to  the  French  empire.  This  was  followed  by 
a  bull  of  excommunication^^  against  Napoleon,  whereupon  the  pope 
was  seized  and  conveyed  a  prisoner  into  France,  where  he  was  de- 
tained until  the  spring  of  1814. 

34.  Near  the  close  of  1809  the  announcement  was  made  that  Na- 
poleon was  about  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  the  Empress  Josephine, 

].  EetmuU  It  a  small  TlUage  of  Bavaria,  thirteen  mUee  tooth  of  Ratisbon,  and  flfty-tiro 
milet  nortb-eatt  lh>m  Munich.  Marshal  Davoust,  having  particularly  dlstingulahed  hlmtelf 
ta  the  balUe  of  the  33d,  was  raised  by  Napoleoo  to  the  dignity  of  prince  of  EdcmuhL  (^Mof 
No.  XVIL) 

i,  J3»ptm  it  a  small  Austrian  village  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  the  Island 
•r  Loban,  about  two  miles  below  Vienna.  (JIfap  No.  XVII.)  After  two  days'  continuooa 
lighting,  with  vast  loss  on  both  sides.  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops  fVom  the 
field,  and  take  refVige  in  the  island  of  Loban.  Marshal  Lannea,  one  of  Napoleon's  ablest  gen- 
erals, was  mortally  wounded  on  the  field  of  Aspem,  having  both  his  legs  carried  away  by  a 
cannon  ball.  Napoleon  was  deeply  aflfected  on  beholding  the  dying  Marshal  brought  off  the 
field  on  a  litter,  and  extended  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Kneeling  beside  the  rude  coach,  lie 
wept  ft«ely. 

3.  Wagram  is  a  small  Austrian  village  eleven  miles  north-east  of  Vienna.  {Map  No.  XVII.) 
In  the  battle  of  Wagram  each  party  lost  about  twenty-flve  thousand  men :  few  prisoners  were 
taken  on  either  side,  and  the  Austrians  reUred  fh>m  the  field  In  good  crder.  The  Frenoh 
bulletin,  copied  by  Sir  Waiter  Scott,  says  the  French  took  twenty  thousand  prlsonen,-HK>w 
admitted  to  be  a  grossly  erroneous  statement.  The  retreat  of  the  Auitrians,  however,  gaTt  !• 
Napoleoo  ^1  the  moral  advantages  of  a  victory. 

t.  Treaty  of  Vienna,  Oct.  Hlh.  b.  May  nth,  1808. 

X  See  Note,  p.  d.  June  lUh 
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for  tLe  purpose  of  alljing  himself  with  one  of  the  royal  families  of 
Europe.  To  Josephine  Napoleon  was  warmly  attached ;  butreaaom 
of  state  policy  were,  in  his  breast,  superior  to  the  dearest  affectioiui 
His  first  marriage  having  been  annulled  ^  by  the  French 
senate,  early  in  1810  he  received  the  hand  of  Mari^ 
Louisa  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis.  This  mar- 
riage, which  seemed  permanently  to  establish  Napoleon^s  power,  by 
imiting  the  lustre  of  descent  with  the  grandeur  of  his  throne,  was 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  his  final  ruin,  as  it  was  justly  feared 
by  the  other  European  powers  that,  secured  by  the  Austrian  allianoe, 
he  would  strive  to  make  himself  master  of  Europe.  His  eonduei 
towards  Holland  justified  this  suspicion.  Dissatisfied  with  tiis  broth- 
er's government  of  that  country,  he,  soon  after,  by  an  imperial  de- 
cree,^ incorporated  Holland  with  the  French  empire.  In  the  same 
year  Bemadotte,  one  of  his  generals,  was  advanced  to  the  throne  of 
Sweden.  Napoleon  continued  his  career  of  aggrandizement  in  the 
central  parts  of  Europe,  and  extended  the  French  limits  almost  to 
the  frontiers  of  Russia,  thereby  exciting  the  strongest  jealousy  of 
the  Russian  emperor,  who  renewed  his  intercourse  with  the  court  of 
London,  and  began  to  prepare  for  that  tremendous  conflict  with 
France  which  he  saw  approaching. 

35.  The  war  still  continued  in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  who  had  recently  been  created  Lord  Wellington,  had  the 
chief  command  of  the  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  foroes.  Oq 
the  1 0th  of  July  the  Spanish  fortress  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo'  surrend- 
ered to  Marshal  Massena,  but  on  the  27th  of  September  Massena 
was  defeated  in  an  attack  upon  Wellington  on  the  heights  of  Busaca* 
Wellington,  still  pursuing  his  plan  of  defensive  operations,  then  re- 
tired to  the  strongly-fortified  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,'  which  defend- 

1.  Ciudad  Roirigo  (in  Spanish  the-o<Mlad'  rod-ree-go,  meaning,  **  tbe  cUy  Bodrigo,'^  li  • 
ilrongly-rortifled  dty  of  Spain,  flfty-llve  miles  south-west  (torn.  Salamanca.  In  1812  ihli  dty 
was  retaken  by  Wellington,  an  achieremenl  which  acquired  for  him  tbe  tlUeof  Dakeof  Glodad 
Bodrlgo  from  Uie  Spanish  govemmeuU    {Map  No.  XIIL) 

2.  BtuMo  Is  a  mouulain  ridge  starting  ftrom  tbe  norlbom  bank  of  the  river  Mondegoa  few 
Biles  north-east  of  Colmbm,  and  extending  north-west  about  eight  miles.  On  the  ac&aiH  «f 
the  northern  porlion  of  this  range,  around  the  convent  of  Busaoo,  seventeen  miles  northeast 
of  Oolmbra,  Wellington  collected  his  whole  army  of  tlfty  thousand  men  on  th<  evening  of  Sep* 
tember  96ih,  while  Massena,  with  seventy-two  thousand,  lay  at  Its  foot,  deterained  to  force  the 
passage,  which  he  attempted  eariy  on  iho  following  morning,  but  without  success.    (Map  No 

xm.) 

9.  TVrrst  Fedras  is  a  small  village  on  the  road  from  Lisbon  to  Oolmbra,  twenty-foor  mfl« 
Bfltlli.west  of  the  former.   The  *«  Linos  of  Torres  Vedras,**  constructed  by  WeOington  la  ISII^ 
I  of  tbrea  distinct  ranges  of  defence,  extending  from  the  river  Tagns  to  tue  AHaaUt 
a.  Dee.  15th  tMM  b.  July  0th,  iSlQ. 
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ed  the  approaches  to  Lisbon.  Massena  followed,  but  in  rain  en- 
deavored to  find  a  weak  spot  where  he  could  attack  with  any  prospect 
of  success,  and  after  continuing  before  the  lines  more  than  a  month, 
he  broke  up  his  position  on  the  14th  of  November,  and,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  accession  of  Napoleon,  the  French  eagles  commenced 
a  final  retreat 

36.  The  early  part  of  1811  witnessed  the  siege  of  Badajoz*  by 
Marshal  Soult,  and  its  surrender  to  the  French  on  the  ^^,, 

ITIT        1  rl  I   1 

10th  of  March ;  but  this  was  soon  followed  by  the  battle 
of  Albuera,*  in  which  the  united  British  and  Spanbh  forces  gained 
an  important  victory.     Many  battles  were  fought  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  but  they  were  attended  with  no  important 
results  on  either  side. 

37.  The  year  1812  opened  with  the  surrender  of  the  important 
jity  of  Valencia  to  Marshal  Suchet  on  the  9th  of  Jan-  ^^^  eussiah 
nary — the  last  of  the  long  series  of  French  triumphs  in    campaign, 
the  peninsula.     On  the  same  day  Wellington,  in  another       ^^^^' 
quarter,  laid  siege  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  and  the  capture^  of  this  place 
by  the  British  arms  was  soon  followed  *>  by  that  of  Badajoz.     Wel- 
lington, following  up  his  successes,  next  defeated  Marmont^  in  the 
battle  of  Salamanca:*  the  intrusive  king  Joseph  fled  from  Mad- 
rid, and  on  the  next  ^day  the  capital  of  Spain  was  in  the  possess- 
ion of  the  Briti^  urmy.     The  concentration  of  the  French  forces 
again  compelled  the  cautious  Wellington  to  retreat  to  Portugal ;  but 
early  in  the  following  year,  1813,  ho  resumed  the  offensive, — gained 

Ocettn,— the  most  advanced,  embradng  Tbrres  Vedraa,  beliig  tirenty-oioe  mllet  io  l«iigUH~Ui« 
MCODtl,  about  eight  miles  lu  the  rear  of  the  flrst,  being  twenty-four  miles,  and  the  third,  of 
■*  lines  of  embarcation,^  In  the  Ticinity  of  Lisbon,  designed  to  coTer  the  embarcation  of  the 
troops  if  tliat  extremity  8hr>uld  become  necessary.  More  than  fifty  miles  of  fortiflcations,  l>ri»> 
Uing  witii  six  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  forts,  flanked  with  abattis 
and  breastworks,  and  presenting,  in  some  places,  high  hiUs  artificially  scarped,  in  others  deep 
v>d  narrow  passes  carefully  choked,  and  artificial  pools  and  marshes  made  by  damming  up  the 
•treams,  were  defended  by  seventy  thousand  disposable  men.  The  French  force  under  Mnwcna 
amounted  to  about  the  same  number.    {J\lap  No.  XIII.) 

1.  Badajot  is  a  city  In  the  west  of  Spain,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  about  two 
tiundred  miles  south-west  of  Madrid,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  east  of  Lisbon 
OMapKo  XIIL) 

2.  Alhwtra  is  «  small  town  fourteen  miles  south-east  of  Badi^oz.  In  the  battle  of  Albuera, 
fought  May  16th,  1811,  the  allied  British,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  troops,  were  commanded  by 
Marshal  Beresford,  and  the  French  by  Marshal  Soulu    {Map  No.  XIU,) 

3.  Snlatnanea  is  a  city  of  Leon  in  Spain,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  miles  north-west  ftonr 
Madrid.  It  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Salamantiea,  During  a  long  period  i( 
was  celebrated  as  being  the  seat  of  a  University,  which,  in  the  flfleenth  and  sixteenth  canturtea, 
was  atiended  by  ttom  ten  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  students.    (Mtp  No.  XUL) 

a.  Jan.  ISth.  b.  April  6th.  c.  July  39i .  d.  Aug.  Uth. 
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tbe  deoisire  battle^  of  Vittoria,^  and  before  tbe  dose  of  the  oam|iM§B 
drove  the  French  across  the  Pyrenees  into  then*  own  territories. 

38.  During  these  reverses  to  the  French  arms,  events  of  greater 
magnitude  than  those  of  the  peninsular  war  were  occupying  the  pw- 
sonal  attention  of  Napoleon.  The  jealousy  of  Eussia  at  hiH  repeat- 
ed encroachments  in  Central  and  Northern  Europe  has  already  be^ 
mentioned :  moreover,  the  commercial  interests  of  Eussia,  in  ooin> 
mon  with  those  of  the  other  Northern  powers,  had  been  greatly  i» 
jured  by  the  measures  of  Napoleon  for  destroying  the  trade  of  £ng^ 
land ;  but  the  French  emperor  refused  to  abandon  his  favorite  p<^oy, 
and  the  angry  discussions  between  the  cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg 
and  Versailles  led  to  the  assembling  of  vast  armies  on  both  sides, 
and  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer 
of  1812.  Napoleon  had  driven  Sweden  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
Eussia  and  England ;  but  he  arrayed  around  his  standard  the  im- 
mense forces  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  the  Confederation  of  tha 
Ehinc,  Poland,  and  the  two  monarchies  Prussia  and  Austria. 

39.  The  <<  Grand  Army**  assembled  in  Poland  for  the  Euasiao 
war  amounted  to  the  immense  aggr^ate  of  more  than  five  hundred 
thousand  men,  of  whom  eighty  thousand  were  cavalry — ^the  wh<^ 
supported  by  thirteen  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  Nearly  twenty 
thousand  chariots  or  carts,  of  all  descriptions,  followed  the  army, 
while  the  whole  number  of  horses  amounted  to  qne  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  thousand.  To  oppose  this  vast  army  the  Eussians  bad 
collected,  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  nearly  three  hundred  thou* 
sand  men ;  but  as  the  war  was  carried  into  the  interior  their  forces 
increased  in  numbers  until  the  armies  on  both  sides  were  nearly 
equal. 

40.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1812,  Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen  al 
the  head  of  the  "  Grand  Army,"  and  entered  upon  his  ever  mem- 
orable Eussian  campaign.  As  the  enormous  superiority  of  his  forces 
rendered  it  hopeless  for  the  Eussians  to  attempt  any  immediate  re- 
sistance, they  gradually  fell  back  before  the  invaders,  wasting  the 
country  as  they  retreated.  The  wisdom  of  this  course  soon  became 
apparent.  A  terrible  tempest  soon  set  in,  and  the  horses  in  the 
French  army  perished  by  thousands  from  the  combined  effects  of  in- 

1.  nuoria  Is  a  town  In  the  Spanish  province  of  Alava,  on  th6  road  between  Ban(oe  ud 
Bayonne,  sixtj  miles  north-east  from  the  former.  The  battle  of  Vlttoria  almost  tonihilated  tbi 
FVeneh  power  m  Spain.    (Map  No.  XIU.) 

a.  Jane  2]8t»  1813. 
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;  rain  and  B3anij  forage :  the  soldiers  sickened  in  great  nnm* 
bera ;  and  before  a  single  shot  had  been  fired  twenty-fiye  thousand 
sick  and  dying  men  filled  the  hospitals ;  ten  thousand  dead  horses 
strewed  the  road  to  Wilna,'  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of 
eannon  were  abandoned  for  want  of  the  means  of  transport. 

41.  Still  Napoleon  pressed  onward  in  several  divisions,  frequently 
skirmishing  with  the  enemy,  and  driving  them  before  him,  until  he 
arrived  under  the  fortified  walls  of  Smolensko,  where  thirty  thousand 
Bossians  made  a  stand  to  opposo  him.  A  hundred  and  fifty  cannon 
wore  brought  up  to  batter  the  walls,  but  without  effect,  for  ^e  thick- 
Bess  of  the  ramparts  defied  the  efforts  of  the  artillery.*  But  the 
French  howitzers  set  fire  to  some  houses  near  the  ramparts ;  the 
iames  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  during  the  night  which 
followed  the  battle  a  lurid  light  from  the  burning  mty  was  cast  over 
the  French  bivouacs,  grouped  in  dense  masses  for  several  miles  in 
<»roumferenoe.  At  three  in  the  morning  a  solitary  French  soldier 
scaled  the  walls,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior;  but  he  found 
Bother  inhabitants  nor  opponents.  The  work  of  destruction  had 
been  completed  by  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
withdrawn  with  the  army,  leaving  a  ruined  cit?f,  naked  walls,  and  the 
oannon  which  mounted  them,  as  the  only  trophy  to  the  conqueror. 

42.  The  division  of  the  army  led  by  Napoleon  followed  the 
Bussians  on  the  road  to  Moscow,  engaging  in  frequent  but  indeoisive 
encounters  with  the  rear  guard.  When  the  retreatmg  forces  had 
reached  the  small  village  of  Borodino,'  their  commander.  General 
Kutusoff,  resolved  to  risk  a  battle,  in  the  hope  of  saving  Moscow 
On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  September  the  two  vast  armies  took  their 
positions  ^ing  each  other,— each  numbering  more  than  a  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  men — the  Bussians  having  six  hundred  and  forty 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  French  five  hundred  and  ninety.  Napoleon 
•ought  to  stimulate  the  enthusiasm  of  his  soldiers  by  recounting  to 
them  the  glories  of  Marengo,  of  Jena,  and  of  Austerlitz ;  while  a 
procession  of  dignified  clergy  passed  through  the  Bussian  ranks,  be- 
itowing  their  blessings  upon  the  kneeling  soldiers,  and  invoking  the 
aid  of  the  God  of  battles  to  drive  the  invader  from  the  land. 

1.  WUua,  the  fonuer  capital  of  Ltthniinia,  Is  at  the  confluence  of  the  rlrers  WilMikA  and 

WUna,  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Niemen,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north-east  ttom 

Warsaw.    Population  nearly  forty  thousand,  or  whom  more  than  twenty  thousand  fure  Jowii 

Map  No.  XVir.) 

S.  Borodino  0>or<y<lee'-no)  is  a  small  vllhige  about  seventy  miles  south-west  from  I 
oa  tbe  small  stream  of  the  Kolotza,  a  tributary  of  the  Moskwa. 

a  Aug.  llth. 
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43.  At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  a  gun  fired  from  tht 
French  lines  announced  the  commencement  of  the  battle :  the  roar 
of  more  than  a  thousand  cannon  shook  the  earth :  vast  clouds  of 
smoke,  shutting  out  the  light  of  the  sun,  arose  in  a¥rful  sublimitj 
over  the  scene ;  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  combatants,  led 
on  in  the  gathering  gloom  by  the  light  of  the  cannon  and  musketry, 
engaged  in  the  work  of  death.  The  battle  raged  with  desolating  farj 
until  night  put  an  end  to  its  horrors.  The  slaughter  was  immense. 
The  loss  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal,  amounting,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, to  ninety  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  Rusnan 
position  was  eventually  carried,  but  neither  side  gained  a  deeisive 
victory. 

44.  On  the  day  after  the  battle  the  Russians  retired,  in  perfeeft 
order,  on  the  great  road  to  Moscow.  Preparations  were  immediatdy 
made  by  the  inhabitants  for  abandoning  that  city,  long  revered  ss 
the  cradle  of  the  empire;  and  when,  on  the  14th,  Napoleon  entered 
it,  no  deputation  of  citizens  awaited  him  to  deprecate  his  hostility, 
but  the  dwellings  of  three  hundred  thousand  persons  were  as  silent 
as  the  wilderness.  It  seemed  like  a  city  of  the  dead.  Napoleon 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  Kremlin,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  czars; 
but  the  Russian  authorities  had  determined  that  their  beloved  city 
should  not  afford  a  shelter  to  the  invaders.  At  midnight  on  the 
nightof  the  15th  a  vast  light  was  seen  to  illuminate  the  most  distant 
part  of  the  city ;  fires  broke  out  in  all  directions ;  and  Moscow  soon 
exhibited  a  vast  ocean  of  flame  agitated  by  the  wind.  Nme-tenthfl 
of  the  city  were  consumed,  and  Napoleon  was  driven  to  seek  a  tem- 
porary refuge  for  his  army  in  the  country ;  but  afterwards  returning 
to  the  Kremlin,  which  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  fire,  he  re- 
mained there  imtil  the  19th  of  October,  when,  all  his  proposals  of 
peace  being  rejected,  he  was  compelled  to  order  a  retreat 

45.  The  horrors  of  that  retreat,  which,  during  fifty-five  days  that 
intervened  until  the  recrossing  of  the  Niemen,  was  almost  one  con- 
tinued battle,  exceeded  anything  before  known  in  the  annals  of  war. 
The  exasperated  Russians  intercepted  the  retreating  army  wherever 
an  opportunity  offered ;  and  a  cloud  of  Cossacks,  hovering  incessant- 
ly around  the  wearied  colunms,  gradually  wore  away  their  numberft 
But  the  severities  of  the  Russian  winter,  which  set  ii  on  the  6th  of 
November,  were  far  more  destructive  of  life  than  the  sword  of  Aa 
enemy.  The  weather,  before  mild,  suddenly  changed  to  intense  cold: 
the  wind  howled  frightfully  through  the  forests,  or  swept  over  the 
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plains  with  resibtltsss  fdrj ;  and  tbe  snow  fell  in  thick  and  continued 
showers,  soon  confounding  all  objects,  and  leaving  the  army  to  wander 
without  landmarks  through  an  icy  desert.  Thousands  of  the  soldiers, 
falling  benumbed  with  cold,  and  exhausted,  perished  miserably  in  sight 
of  their  companions ;  and  the  route  of  the  rear  guard  of  the  army  was 
literally  choked  up  by  the  icy  mounds  of  the  dead.  In  their  nightly 
bivouacs  crowds  of  starving  men  prepared,  around  their  scanty  fires 
a  miserable  meal  of  rye  mixed  with  snow  water  and  horse  flesh ;  but 
numbers  never  awoke  from  the  slumbers  that  followed  ;  and  the  sites 
of  the  night  fires  were  marked  by  circles  of  dead  bodies,  with  their 
feet  still  resting  on  the  extinguished  piles.  Olouds  of  ravens,  issuing 
from  the  forests,  hovered  over  ihe  dying  remains  of  the  soldiers ; 
while  troops  of  famished  dogs,  which  had  followed  the  army  from 
Moscow,  howled  in  the  rear,  and  often  fell  upon  their  victims  before 
life  was  extinct  The  ambition  of  Napoleon  had  led  the  pride  and 
the  chivalry  of  Europe  to  perish  amid  the  snows  of  a  Russian 
wmter ;  and  he  bitterly  felt  the  taunt  of  the  enemy,  "  Could  the 
French  find  no  graves  in  their  own  land  ?" 

46.  Napoleon  had  first  thought  of  remaining  in  wmter  quarters  at 
Smolensko ;  but  the  exhausted  state  of  his  magazines,  and  the  con- 
centrating around  him  of  vast  forces  of  the  enemy,  which  threatened 
soon  to  overwhelm  him,  convinced  him  that  a  protracted  stay  was 
impossible,  and  on  the  14th  of  November  the  retreat  was  renewed— 
Napoleon,  in  the  midst  of  his  still  &ithful  guards,  leading  the  ad- 
vance, and  the  heroic  Ney  bringing  up  the  rear.  But  the  enemy 
harassed  them  at  every  step.  During  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th,  in 
the  battles  of  Krasnoi,*  Napoleon  lost  ten  thousand  killed,  twenty 
thousand  taken  prisoners,  and  more  than  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannoir 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  terrible  passage  of  the  Bere*  , 
sina,'  which  was  purchased  by  the  loss  of  sixteen  thousand  prisoners, 
and  twenty-four  thousand  killed  or  drowned  in  the  stream,  completed 
the  ruin  of  the  Grand  Army.  All  subordination  now  ceased,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  Marshal  Ney  could  collect  three  thousand 
men  on  foot  to  form  the  rear  guard,  and  protect  the  helpless  multi- 
tude from  the  indefatigable  Cossacks ;  and  when  at  length  the  few 
remaining  fugitives  reached  the  passage  of  the  Niemen,  the  rear 
guard  was  reduced  to  thirty  men.  The  veteran  marshal,  bearing  a 
musket,  and  still  facing  the  enemy,  was  the  last  of  the  Grand  Army 

L  MroMMoi  \§  a  uudl  town  abovt  thirtj  miles  toutb-WMt  ftom  Smolensko.   (Maf  No.  ZVIL| 
ft  TlM  Birui^  if  a  western  tritrntftiy  of  the  Dnieper.   See  Mv  Mo.  XVn. 
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who  left  the  BuflBUun  terriiorj .  Napoleon  had  already  i 
the  remnant  of  his  forces,  and,  setting  oat  in  a  sledge  for  Paris,  ha 
arrived  there  at  midnight  on  the  18th  of  December,  eren  before 
the  news  of  his  terrible  rcTcrses  had  reached  the  ca^itaL  It  baa 
been  estimated  that,  in  this  fiunous  Bnssian  campaign,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  men  of  the  army  of  Napoleon  perished  in 
battle ;  that  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  died  of  £at]g«e^ 
hunger,  and  cold ;  and  that  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  were  takes 
prisoners. 

47.  While  these  great  events  were  transpiring  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  difficulties  arose  between  the  United  States  of  Ameriea  and 
Great  Britain,  which  led  to  the  opening  of  war  between  those  two 
powers  in  the  summer  of  1812.  Mexico  was  at  this  time  passing 
through  the  stru^les  of  her  first  Bevolution ;  and  a  feeble  war  wm 
still  maintained  between  the  French  and  British  possessions  in  tiie 
Indian  seas ;  but  these  events  were  of  little  interest  in  comparison 
with  that  mighty  drama  which  was  enacting  around  the  centre  of  Na* 
poleon's  power,  and  which  was  converting  nearly  all  Eun^  into  a 
field  of  blood. 

48.  Notwithstandmg  his  terrible  reverses  in  the  Bussian  oampaigB, 

Napoleon  found  that  he  still  possessed  the  confidence  o| 
the  French  nation  :  he  at  once  obtained  from  the  senate 
a  new  levy  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men — took  the  most 
vigorous  measures  to  repair  his  losses,  and,  having  arranged  his  dif* 
ficulties  with  the  pope,  on  the  15th  of  April  he  left  Paris  for  the 
theatre  of  war.  In  the  meantime  Prussia  and  Sweden*  had  joined 
the  alliance  against  him;  a  general  insurrection  spread  over  the 
^lerman  States ;  Austria  wavered ;  and  already  the  confederates  had 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  On  the  2d  of  May  Ns^leon  gained 
the  battle  of  Lutzen,  and  a  fortnight  later  that  of  Bautzen  ;^  but  as 
tiiese  were  not  decisive,  on  the  4th  of  July  an  armistice  was  agreed 
to,  and  a  coDgress  met  at  Prague  to  consider  terms  of  peace. 

49.  As  Napoleon  would  listen  to  nothing  calculated  to  limit  his 
power,  on  the  expiration  of  the  armistice,  on  the  10th  of  August^ 
war  was  renewed,  when  the  Austrian  en  peror,  abandoning  the  cause 
oi  hij  son-in-law,  joined  the  allies.  Napoleon  at  once  commenced  a 
series  of  vigorous  operations  against  his  several  foes,  and  with  van- 

L  Bai$U9n  (boat«^)  Is  a  town  of  Saxony  on  the  ^astern  bank  of  the  river  Spree^  thir^f-C«9 
bUm  novtb-^ast  froo  Dreadeo.    (Map  No.  X  Vlf.) 
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\  saooess  fougbt  the  battles  of  Oolm,'  Oross-Beren,'  the  Eatsbaoh,* 

%ad  Dennewitz/  in  which  the  allies,  although  not  decidedly  victorious, 

were  constantly  gaining  strength.     In  the  first  battle  of  Leipsic, 

fought  on  the  16th  of  October,  the  result  was  indecisive,  but  in  the 

battle  of  the  18th  the  French  were  signally  defeated,  and  on  the  fol- 

lowing  morning  began  a  retrograde  movement  towards  the  Khine. 

Pressed  on  all  sides  by  the  allies,  great  numbers  were  made  prisoners 

during  the  retreat;   about  eighty  thousand,  left  to  garrison   th 

Prussian   fortresses,  surrendered;  the   Saxons,   Hanoverians,   and 

Hollanders,  threw  off  the  French  yoke ;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that 

Wellington  was  completing  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Spain. 

50.  The  year  1814  opened  with  the  invasion  of  France,  on  the 

eastern  frontiers,  by  the  Prussian,  Ilussian,  and  Austrian  .  „  ^ 

^  X7   1814. 

armies ;  while  Wellington,  having  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 

laid  siege  to  Bayonne :  Bemadotte,  the  old  comrade  of  Napoleon, 
but  now  king  of  Sweden,  was  marching  against  France  at  the  head 
a  hundred  thousand  men ;  and  Murat,  king  of  Naples,  brother-in-law 
of  the  French  emperor,  eager  to  secure  his  crown,  entered  into  a  se- 
cret treaty  with  Austria  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy. 
Never  did  the  military  talents  of  Napoleon  shine  with  greater  lustre 
tban  at  this  crisis.  During  two  months,  with  a  greatly  inferior  force, 
he  repelled  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  gained  many  brilliant  victo- 
ries, and  electrified  all  Europe  by  the  rapidity  and  skill  of  his  move* 
ments.  But  the  odds  were  too  great  against  him ;  the  enemy  had 
Grossed  the  Rhine,  and  while,  by  a  bold  movement.  Napoleon  threw 
himself  into  the  rear  of  the  allies,  hoping  to  intimidate  them  into  a 
retreat,  they  marched  upon  Paris,  which  was  compelled  to  oapitulate 
before  ho  oould  come  to  its  relief.  Two  days  later  the  emperor  was 
formally  deposed  by  the  senate,  and,  on  the  6th  of  April,  with  a 
trembling  hand,  he  signed  an  unconditional  abdication  of  the  thrones 
of  France  and  Italy.  By  a  treaty  concluded  between  him  and  the 
allies  on  the  1 1th,  Napoleon  was  promised  the  sovereignty  of  the 

1.  Culm  is  a  small  town  In  the  north  of  BohemtJo,  at  the  foot  of  the  Brae-Geblrg  mountains, 
llMNit  flfly  miles  north-west  (h>m  Prague.  On  the  30th  of  August,  1813,  the  French  imder 
Vaadamme  were  utterly  overwhelmed  by  the  allied  Austriatu,  Russiaiik,  and  Pruaaians,  coin- 
Banded  by  Barclay  de  Toliy.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

S.  Orogs^Beren  (grooe4>Bren)  is  a  small  village  a  short  distance  aoutn  of  Berlin,  and  east 
Of  Potsdam    (.¥ai»  No.  XVII.)  ^ 

3.  The  Katsbath  (icats-back)  U  a  western  tributary  of  tho  Ckler,  In  Slllcla.  The  batUe,  oi 
several  battles  of  that  namis,  were  fought  near  the  eastern  bank  of  that  stream,  west  of  liegnltj^ 
■ad  flfty-flve  miles  north-west  flx>m  Breslau.    {JiUp  No.  XVII.) 

4.  Dennsioitx  U  a  smaU  village  of  Prussian  Saxony,  seveo  miles  north-east  Aran  WtttMibeis 
V«i|^Ko.XVlI.) 
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island  of  Elba/  and  a  pension  of  one  hondred  ihiusand  j  ounds  per 
annum.  On  the  3d  of  May,  Lonis  XVIII.,  returning  from  his  loog 
exile,  reentered  Paris :  to  conciliate  the  French  people  he  gaye  them 
a  constitutional'  charter,  and  soon  after  concluded  a  formal  treaty 
with  the  allies,  by  which  the  continental  dominions  of  France  were 
restricted  to  what  they  had  been  in  1792. 

51.  The  final  settlement  of  European  affairs  had  been  lefl  tc  a 
general  congress  of  the  ministers  of  the  allied  powers,  which  assem* 
bled  at  Vienna  on  the  25th  of  September ;  but  while  the  oonfereooes 
were  still  pending,  the  congress  was  thrown  into  consternation  by  the 
announcement  that  Napoleon  had  left  Elba.  An  extensive  conspira- 
cy had  been  formed  throughout  France  for  restoring  the 
Mien  emperor,  and  on  the  1st  of  March,  1815,  he  landed 

at  Frejus,  accompanied  by  only  eleven  hundred  men  :^-everywhere 
tho  soldiery  received  him  with  enthusiasm :  Ney,  who  had  sworn 
fidelity  to  the  new  government,  went  over  to  him  at  the  head  of  a 
force  sent  to  arrest  his  progress ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of 
March  he  reentered  the  French  capital,  which  Louis  XVIII.  had 
left  early  in  the  morning.  With  the  exception  of  Augereau,  Mar- 
mont,  Macdonald,  and  a  few  others,  all  the  officers,  civil  and  military, 
embraced  his  cause ; — at  the  end  of  a  month  his  authority  was  rees- 
tablished throughout  all  France ;  and  he  again  found  himself  at  the 
summit  of  power,  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  transitions  reo(M*ded 
in  history. 

52.  In  vain  Napoleon  now  attempted  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  allied  powers,  and  professed  an  ardent  desire  for  peace ;  the  allie0 
denounced  him  as  the  common  enemy  of  Europe,  and  refused  to  re- 
cognize his  authority  as  emperor  of  the  French  people.  All  Europe 
was  now  in  arms  against  the  usurper,  and  it  was  estimated  that,  by  the 
middle  of  summer,  six  hundred  thousand  effective  men  could  be  as- 
sembled against  him  on  the  French  frontiers.  But  nothing  which 
genius  and  activity  could  accomplish  was  wanting  on  the  part  of  Na- 
poleon to  meet  the  coming  storm ; — tixx^  in  a  country  that  seemed 
drained  of  men  and  money,  he  was  able,  bj  the  1st  of  June,  to  pot 

I.  Elb^  (th«  (Etkolia  of  Ibe  Greeks,  and  Uie  Iloa  or  11%%  e*  t>e  Romanf,)  U  a  numntaiiiOM 
laland  of  Uie  Mediterranean,  between  the  Italian  coast  and  Cortica,  six  or  seven  milea  ttom  ite 
nearest  point  of  the  former,  and  having  an  area  of  abont  one  hjudrisd  ^nd  ^7  aqnare  milak 
It  derives  Its  chief  historical  interest  ttom  Its  having  been  the  hcsldenoo  asd  e^ap^  ^f  Kap(> 
leon  (Vom  the  3d  of  May  1814,  to  the  2Gth  of  Febmafy  1815.  Daring  this  ebort  period  4  ntd 
was  opened  between  the  two  principal  towns,  trade  revived,  and  a  now  ara  ttttmaa  U  >^m* 
dawned  upon  Uie  Island.    (Jlf^  Ko.  VIU.) 
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on  foot  an  army  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  veterans,  who 
had  served  in  his  former  wars. 

53.  nis  policy  was  to  attack  the  allies  in  detail,  before  their  forcoJi 
could  be  concentrated,  and  with  this  view  he  hastened  across  the 
Belgian  frontier  on  the  1 5  th  of  June,  with  a  force  numbering,  at  that 
point,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  On  the  1 6th  he  defeated 
the  Prussians,  under  Blucher,  at  Ligny,'  but  at  the  same  time  Ney  was 
defeated  by  Wellington  at  Quatre  Bras.'  The  defeat  of  the  Prussians 
induced  Wellington  to  fall  back  upon  Waterloo,'  where,  at  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  1 8th,  he  was  attacked  by  Napoleon  in 
person,  while,  at  the  same  time,  large  bodies  of  French  and  Prussians 
were  engaged  at  Wavre  *  On  the  field  of  Waterloo  the  combat 
raged  during  the  day  with  terrific  fury — Napoleon  in  vain  hurling 
column  after  column  upon  the  British  Imes,  which  withstood  his  as- 
saults like  a  wall  of  adamant ;  and  when,  at  length,  at  seven  in  the 
evening,  he  brought  up  the  Imperial  Guard  for  a  final  effort,  it  was 
driven  back  in  disorder.  At  the  same  time  Blucher,  coming  up  with 
the  Prussians,  completed  the  rout  of  the  French  army.  The  broken 
host  fled  in  all  directions,  and  Napoleon  himself  hastening  to  Paris,  was 
the  herald  of  his  own  defeat.  Once  more  the  capital  capitulated,  and 
was  occupied  by  foreign  troops :  Napoleon  a  second  time  abdicated 
the  throne,  and,  after  vainly  attempting  to  escape  to  America,  sur- 
rendered  himself  to  a  British  man-of-war.  He  was  banished  by  the 
allies  to  '.he  island  of  St  Helena,*  where  he  died  on  the  5th  of  May, 

1.  Lipny  Is  a  smnfl  vUIaffe  on  tho  small  stream  of  the  same  name,  two  or  three  miles  nortb- 
eaat  of  Flourus,  ana  about  eighteen  miles  east  of  south  from  Waterloo.  {Mapa  Nos.  XIL 
and  XV.) 

2.  QiMfre  Bros  (kah-tr-brah  ^  Tour  arms,")  Is  at  tho  mooting  of  fonr  roads  about  serenteen 
Biiies  south  fh>m  Brussels,  and  nearly  ten  miles  south  flrom  Waterloo.  {Map$  Nos.  XIL 
tod  XV.) 

3.  fVaterloo  Is  a  small  Tillage  or  hamlet  of  Uolgium,  nine  miles  south  of  Brussels,  and  on  the 
tontb-westem  border  of  the  forest  of  Soignies.  The  great  road  from  Brussels  leading  south  to 
Jbarlerol  passes  through  Waterloo,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  which  was  tlw 
centre  of  the  position  of  the  allies,  who  occupied  the  crest  of  a  range  of  gentle  eminences,  ex- 
tending about  two  miles  In  length,  and  crossing  the  Iiigh  road  at  right  angles.  The  French 
■rroy  occupied  a  corresponding  line  of  ridges  nearly  parallel,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley, 
and  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  In  the  valley  between  these  ridges  the  **  Battle  of 
Waterloo"  was  fought.    (Maps  Nos.  XU.  and  XV.) 

4.  Wavre  is  a  small  village  on  the  western  bank  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Dyle,  nine  mile* 
4  little  south  of  east  from  Waterloo,  and  fifteen  miles  south-east  f^om  Brussels.  The  river  Dyle 
Is  not  deep,  but  at  the  period  of  the  battle  it  was  swollen  by  tlie  recent  heavy  rain,  and  the 
tottdi  were  in  a  miry  state.    (Maps  Nos.  XII.  and  XV.) 

5.  St.  Helena  Is  an  Island  of  the  AUantic  Ocean,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  In  fifteen  deg 
fifteen  min.  south  lat.,  and  twelve  hundred  miles  west  from  the  coast  of  Benguela  In  South  A^ 
rka.  Length  ten  and  arhalf  mllois  breadth  six  and  a-half  miles.  It  is  a  rocky  Uland,  the  inte. 
rtor  of  which  Is  a  plateau  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  bighesi 
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1821,  during  ouq  of  the  most  Tiolent  tempests  that  had  ever  ra^ed 
on  the  island — ^fitting  time  for  the  soul  of  Napoleon  to  take  its  de- 
parture. In  his  last  moments  his  thoughts  wandered  to  the  scenes  of 
his  military  glory,  and  his  last  words  were  those  of  command^  as  he 
fancied  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies. 

54.  After  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  the  tranquil ization  of  Franoe, 
and  the  future  peace  and  safety  of  Europe,  received  the  first  atten- 
tion of  the  allies.  Louis  XVIII.  following  in  the  rear  of  their 
armies,  entered  the  capital  on  the  8th  of  July;  but  the  Frendi 
people  felt  too  deeply  the  humiliation  of  defeat  to  express  any  joy  at 
his  restoration.  The  mournful  tragedy  which  followed,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  Marshal  Ney  and  Labedoyere  for  high  treason  in  favoring 
Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  after  the  undoubted  protection  which 
had  been  guaranteed  them  by  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  was  a  stain 
upon  the  character  of  the  allies ;  and  although  Ney's  treason  was 
beyond  that  of  any  other  man,  to  the  end  of  the  world  his  guilt  will 
be  forgotten  in  the  broken  faith  of  his  enemies,  and  the  tragic  interest 
and  noble  heroism  of  his  death.  The  fate  of  Murat,  king  of  Naples, 
was  equally  mournful,-  but  less  unjust.  On  Napoleon's  landing  at 
Frejus  he  had  made  a  diversion  in  his  favor  by  breaking  his  alliance 
with  Austria,  and  commencing  the  war ;  but  the  cowardly  Neapoli- 
tans were  easily  overthrown,  and  Murat  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  re 
France.  At  the  head  of  a  few  followers  he  afterwards  made  a  descent 
upon  the  coast  of  Naples,  in  the  hope  of  regaining  his  power ;  but 
being  seized,  he  was  tried  by  a  military  commission,  condemned,  and 
executed. 

55.  On  the  20th  of  November,  1815,  the. second  treaty  of  Paris 
was  concluded  between  France  and  the  allied  powers,  by  which  the 
French  frontier  was  narrowed  to  nearly  the  state  in  which  it  stood 
in  1790 :  twenty-eight  million  pounds  sterling  were  to  be  paid  by 
France  for  tho  expenses  of  the  war,  and  a  larger  sum  still  for  the 


onntalQ  summit  Is  two  thousaod  seren  hundred  and  three  feet  In  height  Jamestown,  the  port» 
u  1  residdnco  of  tho  authorities,  ts  the  only  town.  Longwood,  the  residence  of  Napoleon,  standi 
on  the  plateau.  In  the  middle  of  an  extensive  park.  After  Napoleon^s  denth  the  hottae  was  for 
some  time  uninhabited,  but  was  finally  conrorted  into  n  kind  of  farming  estabi  shment ;  and 
recently,  the  room  in  which  the  conqueror  of  Austerlitz  breathed  his  last ,  was  occupied  as  a 
earl-houae  and  stable ! 

Napoleon  arrived  at  St.  Helena  on  the  I3lh  of  October,  181S,  and  there  he  expired  on  the  5lh 
of  May,  1831.  IliareD.ain.%  nAer  having  been  deposited  for  nineteen  years  in  a  humble  gravi 
near  the  house,  were,  in  ItMQ,  conveyed  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  to  France,  wbec^ 
agreeably  to  the  wish  expretsnl  in  bis  lant  will,  they  now  reposCj  in  the  l]<4el  dc«  InvalMMita 
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spoliations  which  she  had  inflicted  on  other  powers  daring  her  Eevo* 
lution,  and  for  five  years  her  frontier  fortresses  were  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  her  recent  enemies ;  while  the  vast  treasures  of  art 
which  adorned  the  museums  of  the  Louvre — the  trophies  of  a  hundred 
victories — ^were  to  be  restored  to  the  States  from  whic^?  they  had 
oeeti  pillaged  by  the  orders  of  Napoleon.  Mournfully  the  Parisiana 
parted  with  these  memorials  of  the  glories  of  the  consulate  and  the 
empire.  The  tide  of  conquest  had  now  set  against  France  herself: — 
her  pride  was  broken — ^her  humiliation  complete — and  the  iron  en- 
tered into  the  soul  of  the  nation. 


SECTION    II. 

FROM  THE  FALL  OF  NAPOLEON  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIMR 

I.  THE  PERIOD  OF  PEACE:  1815-18120. 

ANALYSIS.  [Trbatiks  op  1815.]  1.  Treaty  between  Russia,  Prusstaf  Austria,  and  Ki^ 
•and.  The  **  Holy  Alliance.**  c;onerul  accession  to  it.— 2.  Us  autliorohip,  oirjecta,  and  elliDCla.-^ 
3.  Condition  of  Europe.    Continued  popular  excitement,  but  change  in  its  objects. 

A.  The  flocial  contest  in  England.  Prosperity  of  England  during  the  war. — 5.  EHsappoimed 
expectations.  Causes  of  a  general  revulsion.  Scarcity,  in  1816.— dw  Other  contributing  causes — 
diminished  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  &c  Demands  of  the  Radicals.— 7.  Policy  of  ihr 
English  g^overument.  Reforms  granted.  Reported  conspiracy.— 8.  Stringent  measures  of  ^uv- 
emment.  The  meeting  at  Manchester.  [Manchester.]  Continued  complaints.  Govemmont 
carries  all  its  important  measures.— U.  The  piralic&i  iStutos  of  Northern  Africa.  [Barbary.]  The 
Uidted  States  of  America  and  Algiers.- 10.  Chastisement  of  Algiers  by  an  English  tquadroQ,  in 
1816.— 1 1.  Importance  of  these  events.    De.:line  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

13.  Situation  of  Prancb  at  the  time  of  the  second  restoration.  Change  In  public  feeling 
against  the  Bonapartlsls  and  Republicans.  Punishment  of  the  Revotutionists  demanded.— 13L 
Religious  and  political  feuds.  Atrocities.— 14.  Demands,  and  acts,  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
of  1815.  Singular  position  of  parties.— 15.  Policy  of  the  king  and  ministry,  and  coup  iCetai 
(K^^-daAah)  of  Sepu  1816 16.  Elfects  of  the  new  measures. 

It  REVOLUTIONS  In  SPAIN,  PORTUGAl.,  NAPLES,  PIEDMONT,  GREECE^ 
FRANCE,  BELGIUM,  AND  POLAND:  1»»-I831. 

L  SfAM.  J.  Spain  flrom  1815  to  1830.  Grant  of  a  constitution  in  1890.  The  party  opposed 
1^  it.  Action  taken  by  the  European  powers.— 2.  Interference  of  the  French  In  1833.  Re 
naindor  of  the  reign  of  Ferdiiumd.    Tho  course  of  England  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

IL  PoKTuoAL.  1.  Situation  of  Portugal.  Revolution  of  182U.  Opposition  to,  and  sup* 
preision  of,  the  new  constitution.  Anarchy.— 2.  Don  Pedro.  Don  Miguers  usurpatioiu  Cl^ 
war.    Foreign  interference,  and  restoration  of  tranquillity. 

IlL  Naples.  1.  History  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  previous  to  1815.— 2.  The  sabseqaent  nde 
of  Ferdinand.  Popular  insurrection  in  July,  182().  Grant  of  a  constHntlon.  Resolution  of 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  to  put  down  the  constitution.  [Troppau.]— 3.  Ooi  duct  of  Ferdl* 
lund.    [Lay|>aoh.]    An  Austrian  army  suppresses  the  Revolution. 

IV.  PiiDiKOKT.    1.  Account  of  the  Sardinian  monarchy.    [Sardinia.    Tesiino]    Feelings  and 
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eomplaliit  of  Ihe  Piedmontcae.— S.  IiuurrecUon  in  Piedmont,  March  1831.   Saooen  of  tte  la 
•ar^^eota,  aod  abdication  of  the  king.    Aualrian  intcrrcrence  suppresses  the  Revoluiion. 

V.  TuK  Grbkk  Rkvolutiox.  J.  History  of  Greece  from  1481  to  1821.  Prodamatloo  of 
Grecian  independence  in  1621.  Suppression  of  (ho  Revolution  in  Northern  (Jreeoe.  [Islan- 
ism.  Trieste.]— 3.  B^inning  and  spread  of*  the  Revolution  in  the  Morea.  Proclamation  of 
tlio  Measenion  senau  t.  [Kalamaliu.]  Aid  extended  to  tlie  Greeks.— 3.  Rage,  and  crudiieis  of  tlie 
Tiirlcs.  Effects  produced. — (.  Events  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  in  Oandia,  Cypress,  Rhodes,  Ac 
Successes  and  retaliatory  measures  of  the  Greelis.  [Monembasla.  Navurinu.  Tripuliizo.}— 4. 
Defeat  of  the  Turlu  at  Tiiermopyl;e.  Tlie  peninsula  of  Cassandra  laid  waslo  by  theto.  [Ca»' 
•ondra.]    The  Turlcs  driven  from  the  country  to  tlie  cities. 

[1822.] — 6.  Acts  of  the  Grceic  cougr&ss.  [Epiduurus.]  Dissensions  and  difficulties  amoii$ 
lb-3  Greeks.— 7.  Principal  military  events  of  182:2.  [Scio.  Napoli  di  Romania.]— 8.  DesimcaoB 
c{  Scio.  Events  in  Southern  Macedonia.  [Sulonica.]— 8.  Events  in  Wes'ern  Greece.  Tba 
Greek  fire-ships.    [Tcnedos.]    Great  loss  of  Turkish  vessels.    Taking  of  Napoli  di  Romania. 

[1823.]— 0.  EvenU  of  the  war  during  the  yetir  1823.  [Missoionghll  Ttie  poet  Lord  BjnMk. 
[1824.]— 10.  The  Turks  besiege  Negropont,  subdue  Oandia,  reduce  Ipsara,  and  attack  SauMHL 
The  Egyptian  ficeU  [1825-G.]— 1 1.  Successes  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  in  the  Alureo.  Siege  and  (all 
of  Missolonghi.  [Salona.]  Fate  of  the  inhabitants  of  Missolonghi.— 12.  Danger  approbeud^ 
from  (he  successes  of  Ibrahim  Pacua,  and  treaty  of  I^ondou,  July  1827.— 13.  Allied  squadroo 
sent  to  the  archipelago.  Battle  of  Navariuo.  Rage  of  the  Porle.— 14.  French  and  English  army 
sent  to  the  Morea,  1828.  War  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  [Pru/h.]  CotivciiUon  with  Ibra- 
him Pacha.  Successes  of  the  (irceks.  Retaliatory  measures  of  tlv;  sultan.— 15.  Protocol  of  the 
allies,  Jan.  1827.  [Cyclados.]  Successes  of  the  Rui»iana,  and  peace  of  Adriauople.  [Balkaa 
Mia.] — 10.  Unsettled  condition  of  tlie  country  and  its  subsequent  history. 

VI.  Tub  Frknco  Revolutiom  or  1830.  1.  Beginning  of  the  roigu  of  Charles  X.  Priodplei 
of  his  government  and  opposition  of  the  people.  The  Polignae  ministry,  lHv»y.— 2.  The  royal 
speccli  at  llie  opening  of  the  Chambers  in  IKJI).  Effects.  Reply  of  the  Chambers.  DissololioB 
of  the  Chambers.— 3.  War  with  Algiers. — 4.  Continued  excitement  in  France.  Result  of  the 
el'jctions.  Course  pursued  by  tlie  ministry.  The  three  ordinances  of  July  S^th.  Accompany 
lug  report  of  the  ministers.— 5.  The  course  pursued  by  the  public  joumul!i.  Excitemeo. 
throughout  Paris.  Apathy  of  the  king  and  ministers.— 6.  Events  of  (he  27ih.  MarmonC 
Arming  of  the  people.— 7.  On  the  2Hlb  the  riot  awunies  the  aspect  of  a  Revolution.  Tbe  ooo 
test  during  the  day.  Its  results.—)^.  Renewal  of  the  contest  on  the  tliird  d.ny.  Defection  of 
the  troops  of  the  line,  and  success  of  the  revolution.  Installation  of  a  provisional  government. 
Louis  Phillippo  elected  king.— 9.  Alarm  of  the  continental  sovereigns.  The  emperor  of  Uusaia. 
Charlea  X.  and  his  rotni:$lcrs. 

VII.  Bkloium.  I.  Effects  of  tlto  French  Revolution  npon  Europe.  Revolution  in  Belgiom. 
—2.  Vain  attempts  at  reconciliation.  Declaration  of  Belgian  independence.  Protocol  of  tho 
five  great  European  powers.  Selection  of  a  king.  [Saxe-Coburg,  Gotha.]  Siege  and  aur* 
render  of  Antwerp.    Prosperity  of  Belgium. 

VIII.  Polish  Revolotioh.  I.  Disitoeition  made  of  Poland  by  tlie  congress  of  Vienna.  Al- 
exander's arbitrary  government  of  Poland.— 2.  The  government  of  Poland  under  the  emperor 
Nicholas.  Character  of  Constantine.  Effect  of  his  barbarities.  Secret  societies.  [Volhynia.] 
—3.  Revolutionary  outbreak  at  Warsaw,  Nov.  1830.  A  general  rising  in  Warsaw.  The  pro- 
vlalonal  government.— 4.  Fruitl^s  attempts  to  nc^Uato.  Russian  and  Polish  forces.  Openinf 
events  of  the  war.— ^.  Night  attacks  aiid  rout  of  the  Russians.  [Bug  River.]  Conduct  of 
Prussia  and  Austria.— 0.  Battle  of  Ostroleoka.  [Minsk.  Ostrotenka.]  Death  of  DIebitsch  ano 
Cbnst&ntine.  Conspiracy  at  Warsaw.— 7.  Dissensions  among  the  Poles.  FaU  of  Warsaw  and 
end  of  the  war.    Fate  of  the  Polish  generals,  soldiers,  and  nobility.    Result. 

IIL  ENGLISH  REFORMS.    FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  1848.    REVOLUTIONS  IN  THE 

GERMAN  STATES,  PRUSSIA,  AND  AUSTRIA.    REVOLUTIONS  IN  ITALY. 

HUNGARIAN  WAR.    USURPATION  OF  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

L  English  Reforms.  I.  Enghmd  from  1820  to  1830.  Reformo  obtained  in  1838  and  V&B. 
Resignation  of  the  Wellington  ministry,  1830.  The  whig  ministry  of  Earl  Grey.  Lord  Rii9Kfl% 
Reform  bill  -.—lost  In  the  Commons.— 2.  Dissolution  of  Parliament.  Result  of  the  new  eleetSoM. 
Second  defea  of  the  Reform  bill,  1831.    Pop  'lar  resentment,  and  riots.    [Derby.    BrliloL}-'SL 
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YtAta  defe&t  ol  ft«  Reform  bilL  1832.    Reelgnation  of  ministers.    Oanaes  of  their  rolnstatemeBt. 
Final  passage  rf  >he  Reform  bill.— 4.  Important  effects  of  this  measure.    More  intimate  nnioii 

irtth  France.    Prosperity  of  England  under  the  change 5.  Accession  of  Victoria  to  the  thiODSi 

1837 ;  and  her  marriage  to  Prince  Albert,  1840. 

II.  FRKHcn  Rkvolution  or  1848.  1.  Most  important  CTents  of  the  roign  of  Louis  Philllppe. 
^i.  LafayeUe*8  instrumentality  in  his  election.  Anomalous  and  difficult  position  of  lK>uia 
Phillippo.  The  temporary  success  of  his  government.— 3.  Discontent  of  the  middle  and  lower 
dosses.— 4.  The  political  reform  banquets  of  1847-^.  The  contemplated  banquet  for  the  39d 
of  Fbb.,  18^— forbidden  by  the  government.  Measures  taken  by  the  opposition  deputies.— 5. 
Announcemoit  of  the  postponomt^t  of  the  banquet  Popular  assemblage  dispened.  Dl»- 
turbances  in  the  evening  of  the  SQi.-  «.  Renewed  disturbances  on  the  morning  of  the  S3d. 
Demands  of  the  National  Guards  acceded  to.  The  people  ilred  upon  in  the  evening.— 7. 
A  Thiers'  ministry  organized.  Proclamation  on  the  morning  of  the  S4th,  and  withdrawal 
of  the  troops.  Disarming  of  the  troops,  abdication  of  the  king,  pillage  of  the  pelacO)  and  flight 
of  the  king  and  ministers.— 8.  Meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Adoption  of  A  Republle. 
—9.  M.  Lamartlne.  -General  adhesion  to  the  new  government.— 10.  The  Moderate  and  the 
Red  Republicans.  Their  respective  principles.  Demands  upon  the  govemmonL— II.  Anlr 
mositles  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Republican  party.  Popular  demonstmtiotia.  The  April 
elections.  The  executive  committee.— 12.  Insurrection  of  the  15th  of  Blay.  Its  suppression. 
—13.  Precautionary  measives  of  the  government.  Insurrection  of  June— suppressed  alter  a 
bloody  contest.— 14.  Cavaignac  chief  executive.  Treatment  of  the  Insurgent  prisoners.  Adop- 
tion, and  character  of^  the  new  constitution. 

III.  Rkvolutions  in  the  Gkema!!  States,  PaussiA,  and  Austria.  I.  Eflbcts  of  the  recent 
French  Revolution  upon  the  German  States.  Events  in  Baden.— 2.  Events  at  Ck>logne, 
Munich,  and  Hesse-Canel.  [Hanan.  Hesse-Cassel.}— 3.  Convention  at  Heidelberg.  [Heidel- 
berg.] Action  of  the  Frankfort  diet.  Course  of  Frederick  William  of  Prussia.  Saxony  and 
Hanover.    Revolt  of  Sleswick  and  Holsteln. 

4.  Excitement  in  Vienna,  caused  by  the  Revolution  in  Paris.  [Galicia.  Mettemlch.]— JS. 
Opening  of  the  diet  of  Lower  Austria.  Commotions  and  bloodshed.— 6.  Concessions  of  the 
government,  and  triumph  of  the  people.— 7.  Efforts  of  government  to  ftilfll  its  promises.  Dif- 
Acuities  that  Intervened.  Rule  of  the  mob.  Flight,  and  return,  of  the  emperor.  [Inspruck.] 
8.  Demands  of  the  Bohemians.  A  Slavic  Congress.  Bombardment  of  Prague,  and  termination 
of  the  Bohemian  Revolution.— 9.  Hungary  at  this  period.  Revolt  of  the  Croats,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  Austria.  [Hungary.  Croatia.]  Second  Revolution  In  Vienna.  Flight  of  the  em 
peror.  [Olmntz.]  Siege  and  surrender  of  Vienna.— 10.  The  Hungarian  army  during  the  tiege. 
—11.  Character  of  the  second  Revolution  in  Vienna.  Reaction  in  the  popular  mind,  and 
triumph  of  despotism. 

IV.  Rbvolutiors  in  Italy.  1.  Austrian  influence  and  interference  in  Italian  aflkirs  slnco 
*jMi  (all  of  Napoleon.  [Modena.  Parma.  Papal-States.]— 2.  Election  of  Pope  Plus  IX.  in 
ld46.  His  character  and  acts.  Austria  Interferes.  [Ferrara.]  A  general  risUig  against  Aua- 
firia.  Wlthdrawfd  of  Austrian  troops.  [Bologna.  Lucca.]— 3.  Austrian  force  In  Lombardy. 
General  insurrection  throughout  Austrian  Italy.  Claries  Albert  of  Sardinia  espouses  the 
cause  of  Italian  nationality.  Final  triumph  of  the  Austrians  under  Radelsky.  An  armisUcer- 
4.  Renewal  of  the  war-second  triumph  of  Radetsky,  and  abdication  of  Charles  Alberts  •&. 
Blockade  and  fall  of  Venice.— 0.  Revolution  In  Naples.  [Kingdom  of  Naples.]  War  With, 
Mid  final  reduction  of,  the  Sicilians.  [Palermo.]— 7.  Difficulties  of  the  pope.— 8.  His  growimr 
tmpopularlty  and  flight.  [Gaeta.]  The  Roman  Republic  Instituted.— 9.  The  pope's  appeal  for 
aid— bow  responded  to.— 10.  Reduction  of  Rome  by  the  French  army.  Return  of  the  pope. 
The  change  In  him  and  his  people. 

V.  Hi  noajlian  war.  1.  Immediate  cause  of  the  second  Revolution  In  Vienna.  Hungarian 
and  Croatian  war.— 2.  Historical  account  of  the  Magyars.  [Theiss.]  Character  of  the  Hun- 
garian government.- 3.  Repeated  acknowledgments  of  Its  Independence.— 4.  Ferdinand  the 
FUlh.  His  means  of  influence,— and  Austrian  control  over  the  government  of  the  Hungarians. 
The  two  parties  in  Hungary.— 5.  Concessions  to  Hunga^  In  March,  1848.  [Pesth.]— 0.  Anarchy 
and  misrule  In  Hungary.— 7.  A  more  alarming  danger  to  Hungary.  Her  population.  Revolt 
ofQroatla.  [SbiTonlans.]  The  Serbian  revolt.  [Serbs.]  Actual  beginning  of  the  war  on  the 
part  of  Hungary.  [Gariowltz.  Peterwardein.  The  Banat.]  Austria  openly  supporto  \bm 
ChMitlaa  reb«rtt>n.<»8.  ia*on  of  the  Huncariaa  Diet.    Defeat  of  Jellachlch  near  Pesth^-A. 
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Ch«nd«r,  and iltoattooiorFctdinand,  who  ftbdtcatM (be  throne.  Tlie Hioigarfaui  Dtali 
to  Admowledgie  hU  succeasor.  Fallare  of  the  attempt  at  negoUatkma.— 10.  DeCectioo  of  e 
of  tbe  Hungarian  leaders,— but  general  adherence  to  Koatuth  and  the  country.  Want  of  a 
but  partially  supplied.  Hungarian  force.— II.  Austrian  plan  of  inrasioo.  Austrtena  < 
Pea:b,  Jan.  18^  and  the  gOTenuneot  retires  to  Debreczin.  Concentration  of  tbe  Hnn^ariaa 
Ibrcof.  General  Bern.  [Debreczin.  Comorxu  Eperies.  Bukowina.}— LS.  f^oas  of  raanrh. 
Bern  laat  first  repulsed.  His  final  snoceasea.  [Easeck.  Wallachs.  UermanaiadL  CronalartL 
Temefwar.] — 13.  Dembinski.  Operations  In  the  valley  of  (he  Tbeiss.  [Siegedin.  Maroa.  K» 
polna,  4CC.1  Battles  of  Kapolna.— 14.  Gorgey.  His  Tictories  over  (he  Auslrians.  [TaptobiaakaL 
Godollo.  Wailzen.  Nagy  Sarlo.]  Siege  of  Bnda.  [Buda.^— 15.  Constitution  for  tbo  AasKiiB 
empire.  Declaration  of  Hungarian  independence.  KOsanth  governor  of  Hnngsry. — Ift.  Aah 
trian  and  Russian  preparations  for  a  second  campaign.  Tbe  Hungarian  Ibrcea. — 17.  Invaaiea 
of  Hungary  in  June.  [Preaborg.  Bartfdd.] — 18.  Gradual  concentration  of  tbe  fwamiaa  af 
Hongary.  [Hegyea.]  Barbarities  of  Haynau.— 10.  Gorgey 's  retreat  to  Arad.  [Onod.  Tukay. 
AnuL]  Want  of  concert  among  the  Hungarian  generals.— 90.  Retreat  of  Dembinakl.  Ddbal 
at  Teroeswar,  and  lH«aking  up  of  the  southern  Hungarian  army.  Gorgey's  fldlure  to  i 
Dembinski.  His  suq>ecled  fidelily.  Supreme  power  conferred  upon  him.— 31.  Gorgey^  t 
and  surrender  of  his  army,  Aug.  I3(hf  1840.— 2S.  Previous  successes  of  tbe  Hnngariaiis  In  fba 
vicinity  of  Comom.  [Raab.]  Surrender  of  Comom,  Sept.  90th.— 23.  Fate  of  Koaauth,  Bca, 
Dembinski,  Jcc  [Widdln.]— 94.  The  closing  tragedy  of  the  Hungarian  war.  Fate  of  the  in* 
ferior  oflkera,  Uongarian  soldiersi  dec. 

VL  UauapATioN  or  Louis  Nafolkon.  I.  Election  ofa  chief  magistrate  in  Franoe  tn  IMbL 
Tbe  tix  candidates.  Cavaignac,  and  Louis  Napoleon.  Election  of  the  latter.  InaomrvSkn 
and  oath  of  office.- 9.  History  of  Louis  Napoleon  down  to  the  period  of  his  election.  [Fortrea* 
of  Ham.}— X  His  declaration  of  prineiplee.  Jealousy  of  him.  Parties  in  the  Assembly^— 4. 
Want  of  confidence  between  the  President  and  Assembly.  Acts  of  the  Assembly..— 5.  Pro- 
posed revision  of  the  constitution.— 6.  President's  message  of  November  1851.  Increaaii^  ani- 
moaity  of  the  Assembly  against  the  President— 7.  An  approaching  crisis,— how  anticipated  by 
Louis  Napoleon.  Circimislances  of  the  coup  iPetat  of  December  2d.— 8.  Meetli^  and  imial. 
of  members  of  the  Assembly.  The  public  press.  Decree  for  on  election.  Insurrection  of  Da 
ember  4th,  suppressed  by  the  military.— 0.  Result  of  the  elections  of  December.  Tbe  new 
eoMUtation.    Louis  Napoleon  President  for  ten  years.    Assumes  the  title  of  emperor. 


I.  THE  PERIOD  OF  PEACE:  1815—1820. 

1.  On  the  day  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  another  waa 
concluded  between  Eussia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  £og- 
"oF^lSl^*  ^^^^1  designed  as  a  measure  of  security  for  the  allicMl 
powers,  and  declaring  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  his 
Jamily  should  be  forever  excluded  from  the  throne  of  France.     On 
the  same  day  a  third  treaty,  of  notorious  celebrity,  called  ^'  The 
Holy  Alliance,"  was  subscribed  by  the  emperors  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  and  the  •  king  of  Prussia,  whr  bour. J  themselves,  "  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  of  Holy  Licripture, — ^to  lend  each  other 
every  aid,  assistance,  and  succor,  on  every  occasion."     This  treaty 
was  ere  long  acceded  to  by  nearly  all  the  continental  powers  as  partiec 
to  the  compact,  although  the  ruling  prince  of  England  declined  sign- 
ing it,  on  the  ground  that  the  Ecgl'j^n  '^onstttaticn  prevented  him 
from  becoming  a  party  to  any  oi}  f ention  that  was  pot  countersigned 
by  a  responsible  minister. 
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2.  The  ii.Tms  of  the  Holy  Alliance  were  drawn  bj  the  youDg 
Russian  emperor  Alexander,  whose  enthusiastic  benevolence  prompt- 
ed him  to  devise  a  plan  of  a  common  international  law  that  should 
substitute  the  peaceful  reign  of  the  Gospel  in  place  of  the  rude  em- 
pire of  the  sword.  But  the  law  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  although  be- 
neficent in  its  origin,  was  to  be  interpreted  by  absolute  monarchs :  as 
it  was  evident  that  its  only  active  principle  would  be  the  maintenance 
of  despotic  power,  under  the  mask  of  piety  and  religion,  it  was  justly 
regarded  with  dread  and  jealousy  by  the. liberal  party  throughout 
Europe,  and  was  in  reality  made  a  convenient  pretext  for  enforcing 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  and  resisting  all  efforts  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  constitutional  freedom. 

3.  The  treaties  of  1815  both  closed  the  ascendency  of  imperial 
France  in  Europe,  and  terminated,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  revolution- 
ary movements  in  the  civilized  world.  Twenty-five  years  of  war  had 
exhausted  the  treasures  of  Europe,  and  covered  her  soil  with  mourn- 
ing, and  never  before  had  the  sweets  of  repose  been  so  eagerly  cov- 
eted by  rulers  and  people.  But  although  the  nations  had  tired  of 
the  mingled  horrors  and  glories  of  military  strife,  the  excitement  oc- 
casioned by  the  revolutionary  wars  continued,  and,  for  want  of  other 
channels  of  action,  seized  hold  of  the  social  passions  of  the  masses : 
military  gave  place  to  democratic  ambition — the  old  anterevolution- 
ary  contest  between  despotism  and  democracy  revived, — to  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  revolutions  still,  until  one  or  the  other  principle  shall 
triumph — until,  in  the  language  of  Napoleon,  Europe  shall  become 
either  Cossack  or  Republican. 

4.  In  England,  the  social  contest,  wearing  a  milder  aspect  than 
tin  the  continent,  displayed  itself  in  the  legal  strife  for  government 
relief  and  parliamentary  reforms.     During  a  long  and 
expensive  war,  England  had  enjoyed  extraordinary  do-    j^qland. 
mestic  prospeiity:  since  the  year  1792  her  population 

had  increased  more  than  four  millions,  notwithstanding  the  absorp- 
tion of  five  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  army  and  navy :  the  ex- 
ports, imports,  and  tonnage,  of  the  kingdom,  had  more  than  doubled 
since  the  war  began  ;  and  although  the  public  debt  had  grown  to  an 
enormous  amount,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  had 
gone  on  increasing,  during  the  whole  struggle,  in  an  unparallel  id  ratio. 

5.  It  was  confidently  anticipated,  not  only  by  the  ardent  and  en 
thusi|Lstic,  but  also  b}*  the  prudent  and  sagacious,  that  when  the 
enormous  expenass  of  the  war  establishment  should  be  removed,  and 
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peace  had  thrown  open  the  ports  of  all  Europe  to  the  enterprise  of 
Briti&h  merchants,  the  tide  of  national  prosperity  would  rise  stifl 
higher  and  higher ;  but  never  were  hopes  more  cruelly  disappointed. 
Exports,  to  an  enormous  amount,  being  suddenly  thrown  into  countries 
impoverished  by  war,  glutted  the  foreign  market ;  and  the  consign- 
ments, in  most  instances,  were  sold  for  little  more  than  half  their 
original  cost — spreading  ruin  throughout  the  commercial  interostt. 
Moreover,  the  opening  of  the  European  and  American  porte  for  the 
the  supplies  of  grain,  glutted  the  home  market  of  England ;  and 
prices  of  every  species  of  agi'icultural  produce  soon  fell  to  two- thirds 
of  what  they  had  been  during  the  closing  scenes  of  the  war  :  a  season 
of  unusual  scarcity,  in  1816,  threatening  a  famine,  increased  the 
general  distress,  which,  like  a  pall  of  gloom,  enshrouded  the  whole 
kingdom. 

G.  Other  causes,  in  addition  to  those  originating  in  the  mere 
transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  one  of  peace,  doubtless  contributed 
to  the  general  revulsion  in  business,  among  which  may  be  mentioned, 
as  the  most  prominent,  the  greatly  diminished  supply  of  the  precious 
metals  from  South  America,*  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  thftt 
country  then  occupied  with  revolutionary  wars,  and  the  rapid  con- 
traction of  the  paper  currency  of  Great  Britain,  in  anticipation  of  m 
speedy  return  to  specie  payments.  But  the  English  Badical  or  Re- 
publican party  attributed  the  difficulties  to  excessive  taxation  and  the 
measures  of  a  corrupt  government;  and  a  vehement  outcry  vrts 
raised  for  parliamentary  reform,  and  retrenchment  in  all  branches  of 
public  expenditure. 

7.  The  English  government,  wiser  than  the  continental  powers, 
has  ever  had  the  prudence  to  make  seasonable  concessions  to 
reasonable  popular  demands,  before  the  spark  of  discontent  has  been 
blown  into  the  blaze  of  revolution ;  and  now,  after  a  spirited  contest, 
a  heavy  property  tax,  that  had  been  patiently  submitted  to  as  a 
necessary  war  measure,  was  repealed,  amid  the  imiversal  transports 
of  the  people :  the  remission  of  other  taxes  followed,  and,  in  one 
year,  a  reduction  of  thirty -five  million  pounds  sterling  was  made  from 
the  national  expenditure,  although  strongly  opposed  by  the  ministry. 
Still  the  distress  continued ;  the  popular  feeling  against  the  govern- 
ment increased ;  numerous  secret  political  societies  were  organizeJ 
among  the  disaffected ;  and  early  in  the  following  year  (1817)  a  com- 

«.  Prom  1815  to  181€  the  ftmount  of  gold  and  sliver  coin  produced  fh>m  the  mlMi  of  Soaft 
ameriwi  fell  flron  about  feTeu  mllUoo  poonda  tteriing  to  Are  end  a  half  milUoA  po«Bdi» 
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mittee  of  parliament  reported  that  an  extensiye  conspiraoj  existed, 
cbicflj  in  the  great  towns  and  mann^Eictaring  districts,  for  the  over* 
throw  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic  in  its  stead. 

8.  In  consequence  of  the  information,  greatly  exaggerated,  which 
had  been  communicated  to  the  committee,  ministers  wore  enabled  to 
carry  through  parliament  bills  for  suspending^  the  privileges  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  for  suppressing  tumultuous  meetings,  de- 
bating societies,  and  all  unlawful  organizations.  Armed  with  ex- 
tensive powers,  goTemment  took  the  most  active  measures  for  putting 
jk  stop  to  the  threatened  insurrection  :  a  few  mobs  were  suppressed ; 
many  persons  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason ;  and  several 
were  convicted,  and  suffered  death.  Ip  1819  a  large  and  peaceable 
meeting  at  Manchester,*  assembled  to  discuss  the  question  of  parlia- 
mentary reforms,  was  charged  by  the  military,  and  many  lives  in< 
humanly  sacrificed ;  but  all  attempts  in  parliament  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Manchester  magistrates,  under  whose  orders 
the  military  had  acted,  were  defeated.  Although  the  people  stili 
justly  complained  of  grievous  burdens  of  taxation,  and  unequal  rep* 
resentation  in  parliament,  those  evils  were  not  so  oppressive  as  to  in- 
duce them  to  incur  the  hazards  of  revolution ;  and  government, 
having  yielded  to  the  point  where  danger  was  past,  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  carry  all  its  important  measures. 

9.  An  event  of  general  interest  that  occurred  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  European  war  was  the  merited  chastisement  of  the  piratical 
State  of  Algiers.  During  a  long  period  the  Barbary*  powers  had 
carried  on  a  piratical  warfare  against  those  nations  that  were  not  suf 
ficiently  powerful  to  prevent  or  punish  their  depredations.  From 
the  year  1795  to  1812  the  United  States  of  America  had  preserved 
peace  with  Algiers  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute ;  but  in  the 
latter  year  the  Dey,  believing  that  the  war  with  England  would  render 
the  Americans  unable  to  protect  their  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean, 
commenced  a  piractical  warfare  against  all  American  vessels  that  fell 
in  the  way  of  his  cruisers.  In  the  month  of  June  1815,  an  Ameri- 
can squadron,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Decatur,  being  sent 

1.  MaiuksMter,  the  great  centre  of  the  cotton  monaAictare  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  greoteit 
mannihcturing  town  in  the  world,  is  sitaated  on  the  Irwell,  on  affluent  of  the  Mersey,  thirtjrone 
miles  east  finoni  LIrerpooL    (Map  No.  XVI.) 

3.  Barbarp  is  the  name  that  has  been  usually  given.  In  modem  tiroes,  to  that  portion  •f 
notilm»  Africa  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  lying  between  the  western  ih>ntier  oC 
Bgypt^nd  the  AUantlo.  The  name  Barbara  is  derlTod  (torn  thai  of  its  aodent  iohabtti;  tSitta* 
Btrkert, 
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to  tho  Meditcrraoean,  after  oapturing  several  Algerine  vessels,  com 
pelled  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  to  release  all  American  prisoners 
in  their  possession,  pay  large  sums  of  money,  and  relinquish  all  future 
claims  to  tribute  from  tho  United  States. 

10.  In  the  following  year,  the  continued  piracies  of  the  Algerinca 
upon  some  of  tho  smaller  European  States  that  claimed  the  proteo 
tion  of  England,  induced  the  British  government  to  send  out  a  pow- 
erful squadron,  with  directions  to  obtain  from  the  Dey  unqualified 
abolition  of  Christian  slavery,  or,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  destroy,  if 
possible,  the  nest  of  pirates  whose  tolerance  had  so  long  been  a  dis- 
grace to  Chrbtendom.  On  the  27th  of  August  the  British  fleet, 
commanded  by  Lord  Exmouth,  appeared  before  Algiers,  whose  for- 
tifications, admirably  constructed,  and  of  the  hardest  stone,  were  de- 
fended by  nearly  five  hundred  cannon  and  forty  thousand  men.  No 
answer  being  returned  to  the  demands  of  the  British  government, 
tho  attack  was  commenced  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day ;  and 
although  the  defence  was  most  spirited,  by  ten  in  the  evening  all  the 
fortifications  that  defended  the  approaches  by  sea  were  totally 
ruined,  while  the  shot  and  shells  had  carried  destruction  and  death 
throughout  the  city.  On  the  following  morning  the  Dey  submitted, 
agreeing  to  abolish  Christian  slavery  forever,  and  immediately  re- 
storing twelve  hundred  captives  to  their  country  and  friends.  The 
total  number  liberated  at  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  was  more  than 
three  thousand. 

1 1.  The  humiliation  of  tho  piratical  Barbary  powers  by  the  Ameri- 
cans in  1815,  and  the  battle  of  Algiers  in  tho  following  year,  were 
events  highly  important  to  the  general  interests  of  humanity,  no4 
only  from  their  immediate  results,  but  as  the  beginning  of  tho  de- 
cisive ascendency  of  the  Christian  over  the  Mohammedan  world. 
Former  triumphs  of  the  cross  over  the  crescent  had  averted  subju- 
gation from  Christendom,  or  had  been  obliterated  by  subsequent  dis- 
asters ;  but  since  the  battle  of  Algiers,  the  followers  of  the  prophet 
have  seen,  and  mournfully  submitted  to,  their  destiny ;  Algiers  nas 
since  become  a  province  of  a  Christian  State;  and  the  Ottoman  ea 
pire  is  only  saved  from  dissolution  by  the  jealousies  of  its  Christian 
neighbors. 

12.  The  situation  of  France  at  the  time  of  tho  second  restoration 

of  Louis  XVIII.,  with  a  vast  foreign  army  quartered 

upon  her  people,  an  empty  treasury,  and  an  unsettled 

government,  was  gloomy  in  the  extreme.     With  a  vacillation  peculiar 
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to  the  FreDcIi  pejple,  public  opinion  had  already  turned  against  tho 
Bonapartists  and  the  Republicans^  who  were  regarded  as  the  authors 
of  all  the  evils  under  which  the  nation  suffered ;  and  the  king  soon 
found  himself  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  ardor  of  his  own  friends. 
Punishment  of  the  Revolutionists,  and  a  restoration  of  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  were  violently  demand- 
ed by  the  Royalists;  but,  fortunately,  the  extreme  danger  of  any 
violent  reactionary  movement  was  too  manifest  to  permit  the  king 
to  intrust  the  government  to  the  ultraists  of  his  own  party. 

13.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  a  large  foreign  army, 
France  might  again  have  been  doomed  to  the  horrors  of  civil  war : 
as  it  was,  the  party  feuds  of  centuries  between  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  revived  by  the  imbittered  feelings  of  the  moment, 
broke  forth  anew  in  the  south  of  France :  the  Royalists  demanded 
vengeance  against  the  Republicans ;  and  political  zeal  combined  with 
religious  enthusiasm  to  arouse  the  worst  passions  of  the  people,  and 
incited  to  numerous  massacres,  which  recalled  the  memory  of  the 
bloodiest  period  of  the  Revolution.  Although  the  king  denounced 
these  atrocities,  and  called  upon  the  magistrates  to  bring  the  guilty 
parties  to  justice,  the  latter  were  screened  from  arrest,  or,  if  taken, 
were  acquitted  in  face  of  the  clearest  evidence  of  their  guilt. 

1 4.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  at  its  first  meeting,  in  the  autumn 
of  1815,  urgently  demanded  of  the  king  that  those  "who  had  im 
perilled  alike  the  throne  and  the  nation  should  be  delivered  over  to 
the  just  severity  of  the  tribunals  :''  stringent  laws  were  passed  punish- 
ing seditious  words ;  courts  martial  were  established  for  trying  politi- 
cal offences;  and  when  the  king,  after  the  execution  of  Ney,  La* 
bedoy^re,  and  a  few  others,  proposed  a  general  amnesty,  the  chamber 
liad  prepared,  and  demanded  the  proscription  of,  a  list  of  twelve  hun- 
dred additional  victims ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  amnesty  the  king 
was  compelled,  against  his  inclination  for  moderate  measures,  to  assent 
to  an  amendment  providing  for  the  perpetual  banishment  of  all  those 
who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  unfortunate  Louis 
XV  I.  France  presented  the  singular  spectacle  of  an  ascendant  Roy- 
alist party  arrayed  in  opposition  to  the  king,  who,  in  order  to  check 
their  undue  zeal,  was  compelled  to  ally  himself  with  the  Republi- 
cans, the  natural  enemies  of  his  cause. 

*   15.  Although  the  ultra  Royalists  controlled  the  action  of  the  leg' 

.  islature,  there  was  still  a  powerful  party  of  ultra  Revolutionisti 

among  the  peop  .e ;  and  it  was  the  policy  of  the  king  and  his  ministry 
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to  gaard  against  the  danger  of  the  ascendemy  of  either,  by  eonform 
ing  to  the  general  principles  which  the  Revolution  had  impressed 
upon  the  nation.  As  the  legislative  body  continually  thwarted  the 
government,  it  was  determined  to  alter  the  composition  of  the  repre- 
sentatives by  a  coup  d^etaty  or  arbitrary  ordinance  of  the  king ;  and 
accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  September,  181G,  a  royal  OTdinance  was 
published,  which  dissolved  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  arbitrarily  di- 
minished the  number  of  representatives,  and  secured  the  election  of 
a  majority  ot  those  who  were  attached  to  the  measures  of  the  mini» 
terial  party. 

16.  The  royal  ordinance  of  September,  although  conferring  the 
right  of  suffirage  upon  only  one  hundred  thousand  out  of  thirty  mil 
lions  of  the  population  of  France,  was  far  more  democratic  Uian  ac- 
corded with  the  wishes  of  the  Royalists,  who  feared  that  the  new 
representatives,  chosen  mostly  from  the  middle  classes  of  landed  pro- 
prietors, would  incline  towards  a  republican  form  of  government,  undei 
which  they  might  most  effectually  secure  their  own  rights,  and  divide 
among  themselves  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  office.*'  And  such, 
indeed,  was  the  result.  The  electoral  law  proclaimed  by  the  king; 
and  the  subsequent  creation  ^  of  a  large  body  of  peers  taken  from 
the  Liberals  and  Bonapartists,  soon  placed  the  control  of  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  democratic  party,  which  was  naturally  an- 
tagonistic  to  the  power  which  had  given  it  influence ;  but  the  Royal- 
ists, who  at  the  restoration  had  seemed  the  ruling  party,  were  unwilling 
to  resign  the  control  of  the  government ;  and  the  struggle  continued 
to  increase  in  violence  between  them  and  the  Liberals,  until  it  finally 
resulted  in  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  mon- 
archy. 

IL  REVOLUTIONS  m  SPAIN,  PORTUGAL,  NAPLES,  PIEDMONT 

GREECE,  FRANCE,  BELGIUM,  AND  POLAND: 

1820—1881. 

L  Spain.  1.  During  the  period  of  general  peace,  from  1815  to 
1820,  Spain,  under  the  rule  of  the  restored  Ferdinand,  was  in  a  state 
of  constant  political  agitation ;  and  in  1820  an  insurrection  of  the 
soldiery  compelled  the  king  to  restore  to  his  subjects  the  free  and 
almost  republican  constitution  of  1812.     The  Republicans,  however, 

ft.  Bt  ttie  ordinanoe  of  Sept.  5th,  1816,  Uie  right  of  suflh«e  was  eetahUibed  on  Um 
iha  pftTinfliit  of  three  hondnd  francs  direct  taxes  to  ttie  goTeniiiMat. 
b.  Uateh  Stb,  1810. 
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who  thus  obtained  the  direction  of  the  government,  showed  little 
wisdom  or  moderation ;  and  a  large  party,  directed  by  the  monks 
and  friars,  and  supported  by  the  lower  ranks  of  the  populace,  was 
formed  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  Several  of  the  European 
powers,  in  a  congress  held  at  Verona,  adopted  a  resolution  to  sup- 
port the  authority  of  the  king  in  opposition  to  the  constitution  which 
he  had  granted ;  but  England  stood  aloof,  and  to  France  was  in- 
trusted the  execution  of  the  odious  measure  of  suppressing  democratic 
principles  in  Spain. 

2.  Accordingly,  early  in  the  year  1823,  a  French  army  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  d'Angouldme, 
entered  Spain :  the  patriots  made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  the 
king  was  soon  restored  to  absolute  authority,  on  the  ruins  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand,  who  died  in 
1833,  was  characterized  by  the  complete  suppression  of  all  liberal 
principles  in  politics  and  religion,  and  the  revival  of  the  ancient 
abuses  which  had  so  long  disgraced  the  Spanish  monarchy.  England 
and  the  United  States  severely  censured  the  interference  of  France 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  showed  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  by  recognizing,  at  as  early  a 
period  as  possible,  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  South  America^ 
republics,  which  had  recently  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Spain. 

II.  Portugal.  1.  The  adjoining  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  a 
prey  to  similar  commotions.  The  emigration  of  the  king  and  court 
to  Brazil  during  the  peninsular  war,  has  already  been  mentioned, 
(p.  488.)  The  nation  being  dissatisfied  with  the  continued  residence 
of  the  court  in  Brazil,  which  in  fact  made  Portugal  a  dependency 
of  the  latter,  and  desiring  some  fundamental  changes  in  the  frame 
of  government,  at  length  in  August  1820  a  revolution  broke  out,  and 
a  free  constitution  was  soon  after  established,  having  for  its  basis  the 
abolition  of  privileges,  the  legal  equality  of  all  classes,  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  the  formation  of  a  representative  body  in  the  na 
tiDnal  legblature.  This  constitution,  bemg  violently  opposed  by  the 
clergy  and  privileged  classes,  who  formed  what  was  called  the  apos- 
tolical party,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Don  Miguel,  the  king's 
younger  son,  was  suppressed  in  1823,  and  a  state  of  anarchy  con- 
tinued until  the  death  of  the  king  in  1826,  when  the  crown  fell  to 
Don  Pedro,  emperor  of  Brazil. 

2.  Don  Pedro,  however,  resigned  his  right  in  favor  of  his  infant 
daughter  Donna  Maria,  at  the  same  time  granting  to  Portugal  a 
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oonstitational  charter,  and  appoiDting  his  brother  Don  Miguel  regent 
Although  the  latter  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  charter,  he  soon 
began  openly  to  aspire  to  the  throne,  and  by  means  of  an  artful 
priesthood  caused  himself,  in  1829,  to  be  proclaimed  sovereign  of 
Portugal,  while  the  charter  was  denounced  as  inconsistent  with  the 
purity  of  the  Eoman  faith.  The  friends  of  the  charter,  aided  by 
Don  Pedro,  who  repaired  to  Europe  to  assert  the  rights  of  bis 
daughter,  organized  a  resistance,  and  after  a  sanguinary  struggle 
during  which  they  were  once  driven  into  exile,  they  obtained  the 
promise  of  support  from  France,  Spain,  and  England,  who  in  1834 
entered  into  a  convention  to  expel  the  younger  brother  from  the  Por- 
tuguese territories.  Soon  after,  Don  Miguel  gave  up  his  pretensions, 
and  the  young  queen  was  placed  upon  the  throne,  since  which  time 
the  country  has  remained  comparatively  tranquil. 

III.  Naples.  1.  The  kingdom  of  Naples,  embracing  Sicily  and 
southern  Italy,  nearly  identical  with  the  Magna  Orsecia  of  antiquity, 
had  been  erected  into  an  independent  monarchy  in  1734,  under  the 
Infante  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  who  took  the  name  of  Charles  III.  It 
continued  under  a  succession  of  tyrannical  or  imbecile  rulers  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  till  1798  :  the  Italian  portion  of  the  kingdom  was 
then  overrun  by  the  French,  who  held  it  from  1803  till  1815,  when 
it  reverted  to  its  former  sovereign  Ferdinand,  who,  during  the  French 
rule,  had  maintained  his  court  in  the  Sicilian  part  of  his  kingdom. 

2.  Under  the  rule  of  Ferdinand,  popular  education  was  wholly 
neglected ;  the  roads,  bridges,  and  other  public  works  which  the 
French  had  either  planned  or  executed,  were  left  unfinished,  or  fell 
into  decay ;  and  yet  the  people  were  oppressively  taxed,  and  a  repre* 
sentative  government  was  denied  them.  At  length,  on  the  2d  of 
July,  1820,  the  growing  discontents  of  the  people  broke  out  in  open 
insurrection,  and  a  remonstrance  was  sent  to  the  government  de- 
manding a  representative  constitution.  One  based  on  the  Spanish 
constitution  of  1812  was  immediately  granted,  and  the  Neapolitan 
parliament  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  October  following;  but  on  the 
same  month  a  convention  of  the  three  crowned  heads  who  for*ncd  the 
Holy  Alliance,  attended  by  ministers  from  most  of  the  other  £a- 
ropean  powers,  met  at  Troppau;*  and  it  was  there  resolved  by  the 

1.  Troppau^  ihe  capital  of  Aostrian  SUeaia,  la  altiiat«d  on  the  Oppa,  a  tributary  of  the  0d«^ 
thirty-aeven  milea  nortb-eaat  fW>m  CUmntz.  From  90th  October  to  9(Mh  NoTember,  1890^  U  VM 
the  place  of  meeUng  of  the  diploma  Ic  congieaa,  wblcfa  aAerwaida  removed  to  Laybadb.  (JMp 
Ho.  xva) 
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B  jyereigns  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  to  put  down  the  Neapoli- 
tan constitution  ly  force  of  arms. 

3.  France  approved  the  measure,  but  the  British  cabinet  remained 
neutral.  The  old  king  Ferdinand,  who  had  been  invited  to  visit  the 
Bovereigns  at  Lay  bach,*  was  easily  convinced  that  his  promises  had 
been  extorte<l,  and  therefore  were  not  binding ;  and  Austrian  troopii 
immediately  prepared  to  execute  the  resolutions  of  the  congress^ 
while  the  aid  of  a  Russian  army  was  promised,  if  necessary.  An 
Austrian  force  of  forty-three  thousand  men  entered  the  Neapolitan 
territory,  heralded  by  a  proclamation  from  Ferdinand,  calling  his 
subjects  to  receive  the  invaders  as  friends.  A  few  slight  skirmishes 
took  place,  but  the  country  was  quickly  overrun ;  foreign  troops  gar- 
risoned the  fortresses ;  the  king^s  promise  of  complete  amnesty  was 
forgotten  ;  and  courts  martial  and  executions  closed  the  brief  drama 
of  the  Neapolitan  Revolution. 

IV.  Piedmont.  1.  Piedmont  is  the  principal  province  of  the  Sar- 
dinian monarchy ;'  and  the  latter,  first  recognized  as  a  separate  king 
dom  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  comprises  the  whole  of  north- 
em  Italy  west  of  the  Tessino,'  together  with  the  island  of  Sardinia 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Piedmontese,  never  considering  them 
selves  properly  as  Italians,  had  been  proud  of  their  annexation  to 
France  under  the  rule  of  Napoleon ;  and  on  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  they  were  the  first  of  the  Sardinian  people  to  exhibit  the 
liberal  principles  of  the  French  Revolutionists,  and  to  complain  of 
the  oppressive  exactions  imposed  upon  them  by  the  government. 

2.  Scarcely  had  the  Neapolitan  Revolution  been  suppressed,  when 
an  insurrection,  beginning  with  the  military,  broke  out  in  Piedmont 
On  the  10th  of  March,  1821,  several  regiments  of  troops  simulta- 
neously mutinied ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  malcontents  were  se- 
cretly favored  by  Charles  Albert,  a  kinsman  of  the  royal  family,  who 

1.  Laybach,  the  capital  of  Austriaa  Hlyria,  (which  latter  embraces  the  duchlen  yt  Oarinthia 
and  Carniola,)  is  ttlluatod  on  a  nuvigablo  stream,  a  tributary  of  the  Save,  flity^biu  miles  north 
east  from  Trieste.  It  Is  celebrated  in  diplomatic  history  for  the  congress  hel<  here  in  ISSJ. 
(JlfapMo.XVlI.) 

2.  Sardinia  (Kingd>m  of)  embraces  the  territory  of  Piedmont,  Genoa,  ai.d  Nice,  and  the 
•c^aceut  dnchy  of  8a  'oy  on  the  west  side  of  the  Alps,  together  with  the  if  .and  of  Sardinia. 
BaToy,  which  was  governed  by  ita  own  counto  as  early  as  the  tenth  century,  was  the  nucleus 
of  tU.}  monarchy.  Ucnoa  was  annexed  to  the  Sardinian  crown  at  the  peace  of  1815.  (Map 
No.  XVII.) 

3.  The  T«»»in7  or  Ticino  (anciently  Ticinua,  see  p.  158,)  having  Its  sources  in  Mount  St 
GoOiard,  flows  »>ulhward,  and  aOer  traversing  the  Logo  Maggioro  'ji  its  entire  length,  oad 
Ibffwlng  the  iKmndaiy  between  Lonbundy  and  Piedmont, fiOls  into  the  IH>  at  Pavia.    (M^S^ 

xvn> 
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mfterwardfl  became  king  of  SardiDia.  The  seizure  of  the  citadel  of 
Turin,  on  the  12th,  was  followed,  on  the  13th,  by  the  abdication  of 
the  king  Victor  Emanuel,  in  favor  of  his  absent  brother  Charles 
Felix,  and  the  appointment  of  Prince  Albert  as  regent.  While  ef- 
forts were  made  to  organize  a  government,  an  Austrian  army  was 
assembled  in  Lombardj  to  put  down  the  Revolution  :  the  new  king 
*  repudiated  the  acts  of  the  regent,  who  threw  himself  on  the  Ans- 
trians  for  protection  :  on  the  8th  of  April  the  insurgents  were  over- 
thrown in  battle ;  and  on  the  10th  the  combined  rojal  and  Austriaa 
troops  were  in  possession  of  the  whole  country  In  Piedmont,  as  m 
Naples,  Austrian  interference,  ever  exerted  on  the  side  of  tyranny, 
irappressed  every  germ  of  constitutional  freedom. 

V.  The  Greek  Revolution.  1.  In  the  year  1481,  Greece,  tho 
early  and  &vored  seat  of  art,  science,  and  literature,  was  conquered 
by  the  Turks,  after  a  sanguinary  contest  of  more  than  forty  years. 
The  Venetians,  however,  were  not  disposed  to  allow  its  new  masters 
quiet  possession  of  the  country ;  and  during  the  sixteenth  and  seveih- 
teenth  centuries  it  was  the  theatre  of  obstinate  wars  between  thes 
and  the  Turks,  which  continued  till  1718,  when  the  Turks  were  con 
firmed  in  their  conquest  by  treaty.  Although  the  Turks  and  Greeks 
never  became  one  nation,  and  the  relation  of  conquerors  and  con- 
quered never  ceased,  yet  the  Turkish  rule  was  quietly 
submitted  to  until  1821,  when,  according  to  previous  ar 
rangements,  on  the  7th  of  March  Alexander  Ypsilanti,  a  Greek,  and 
then  a  major-general  in  the  Russian  army,  proclaimed,  from  Moldavia, 
the  independence  of  Greece,  at  the  same  time  assuring  his  coun^- 
men  of  the  aid  of  Russia  in  the  approaching  contest  But  the 
Russian  emperor  declined  intervention ;  the  Porte  took  the  most 
rigorous  measures  against  the  Greeks,  and  called  upon  all  Mussulmea 
to  arm  against  the  rebels  for  the  protection  of  Islam  ism  :*  the  wildest 
fanaticism  raged  in  Constantinople,  where  hundreds  of  the  resident 
Greeks  were  remorselessly  murdered ;  and  in  Moldavia  the  bloody 
struggle  was  terminated  with  the  annihilation  of  the  patriot  army, 
and  the  flight  of  Ypsilanti  to  Trieste,*  where  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment  seized  and  imprisoned  him. 

1.  Mamuntj  from  tbe  Arabic  word  satamoj  **  x>  bo  froe,  lafeyOr  devoted  to  God,*  ft  tte  leni 
which  the  followers  of  Mahomet  apply  to  their  religion.  The  term  **  MohamnMdiam''  it  m 
ol^)eeUomU>le  u  the  term  **  popery." 

8.  TriMtCy  a  seaport  town  of  Austrian  Dlyrio,  U  near  the  north  aasteru  extremity  of  tht 
Atlrlatlo,  sereDty-three  miles  north-east  fh>m  Venice.  Daring  the  nf  Idle  afea  THeUe 'was  the 
eapital  of  a  small  republic    (Jlf^  No.  XVIIO 
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2.  In  southern  Greece  no  cruelttes  could  quench  the  fire  of  liberty; 
ftnd  sixteen  days  after  the  proclamation  of  Ypsilanti  the  Keyolution 
of  the  Morea  began  at  Suda,  a  large  village  in  the  northern  part  of 
Achaia,  where  eighty  Turks  were  made  prisoners.  The  revolution 
rapidly  spread  over  the  Morea  and  the  islands  of  the  JEgeaa  :  the 
qitcient  names  were  revived ;  and  on  the  6th  of  April  the  Messenian 
senate,  assembled  at  Kalamatia,*  proclaimed  that  Greece  had  shaken 
off  the  Turkish  yoke  to  save  the  Christian  faith,  and  restore  the 
ancient  character  of  the  country.  From  that  time  the  Greeks  found 
friends  wherever  free  principles  were  cherished  ;  and  from  England 
and  the  United  States  large  contributions  of  clothing  and  provbions 
were  forwarded  to  relieve  the  sufferings  inflicted  by  the  wanton 
atrocities  of  the  Turks. 

3.  The  rage  of  the  Turks  was  particularly  directed  against  the 
Greek  clergy,  many  of  whom  were  murdered,  among  them  the  aged 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Adrianople ;  and  several  hundred 
of  the  Greek  churches  were  torn  down,  while  the  Christian  ambassa^ 
dors  of  neutral  powers  in  vain  remonstrated  with  the  Turkish  divan. 
These  excesses,  and  the  massacre  of  those  whom  the  Turks  took  in 
arms,  showed  to  the  Greeks  that  the  struggle  in  which  they  had  en- 
gaged was  one  of  life  and  death ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  Greeks  often  retaliated  when  the  power  was  in  their  hands. 

4.  During  the  summer  months  the  Turks  committed  great  depre- 
dations among  the  Greek  towns  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  :  the  in 
habitants  of  the  island  of  Candia,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  insur- 
rection, were  disarmed,  and  the  ajrchbishops,  and  many  of  the  priests, 
executed :  in  Cyprus,  where  also  there  had  been  no  appearances  of 
insurrection,  the  Greeks  were  disarmed,  and  their  archbishop  and 
other  prelates  murdered.  The  most  barbarous  atrocities  were  also 
oommitted  at  Bhodes,  and  other  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
where  the  villages  were  burned,  and  the  country  desolated.  But 
when  in  August  the  Greeks  captured  the  strong  Turkish  fortresses 
of  Monembasia*  and  Navarino,'  and  in  October  that  of  Tripolitza,^ 

1.  Kalamatia  is  near  tho  head  of  the  Messenian  Gull^  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Kalmatla.  l* 
ancient  name  was  Calama.    It  is  east  of  the  Pamisus  river-^now  the  Pamitza.    (Map  No.  L^ 

%  The  ftnrtress  of  Monembatia  it  in  the  vicinity  of  tho  ancient  Epidaunis,  on  tl  e  eastern  ooaal 
of  Laoonia,  fbrty-tbree  miles  sonlh-east  ftom  Sparta.    (Map  No.  I.) 

3.  JVavortno  is  on  the  western  coast  of  Messenia,  near  the  ancient  Pylus.    It  stands  on  the 
south  side  of  a  fine  semi-circalar  bay  of  the  same  name,  cut  off  from  the  sea  by  tl « long  narro 
Maud  of  Sphagia^anelenUy  SpkaeUria.    (Map  No.  I.) 

4.  THpeUisa^  a  town  of  modem  origin,  and,  nnder  the  Tories,  the  capital  of  the  Horet,  to 
about  Are  miles  north  of  T^gea,  in  the  ancient  Arcadia.    Its  name  TV^ttM,  **tlM  tMam 
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theytDok  a  texrible  revenge  upon  their  enemies ;  and  in  TripoUtn 
alone  eight  thousand  Turks  were  put  to  death. 

5.  On  tho  5th  and  6th  of  September  the  Greek  general  Ulysses 
defeated,  near  the  pass  of  Thermopylaa,  a  large  Turkish  army  whidi 
had  advanced  from  Macedonia ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  peninsalt 
of  Cassandra*  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  when  three  thousand  Greeks, 
were  put  to  the  sword ;  women  and  children  were  carried  into  slave- 
ry, and  the  flourishing  peninsula  converted  into  a  desert  waste,  Tho 
Athenian  Acropolis  was  garrisoned  by  the  Turks,  and  the  in  habitants 
of  Athens  fled  to  Salamis  for  safety ;  but  in  general,  throughout  all 
southern  Greece,  the  Turks  were  driven  from  the  counti-y  districts, 
and  compelled  to  shut  themselves  up  in  the  cities. 

6.  The  year  1822  opened  with  the  assembling  of  the  first  Greek 

congress  at  Epidaurus,*  the  proclaiming  of  a  provisional 
constitution  on  the  13th  of  January,  and  the  issuing, 
on  the  27th,  of  a  manifesto  which  announced  the  union  of  the  Greeb 
under  an  independent  federative  government,  under  the  presidency 
of  Alexander  Mavrocordato.  But  the  Greeks,  long  kept  in  bondage, 
and  xmaccustomed  to  exercise  the  rights  of  freemen,  were  unable  ai 
once  to  establish  a  wise  and  firm  government :  they  often  quarreled 
among  themselves ;  and  their  captain,  or  captains,  who  had  exercised 
an  independent  authority  under  the  government  of  the  Turks,  could 
seldom  be  brought  to  submit  to  the  control  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. The  few  men  of  intelligence  and  liberal  views  among  them, 
and  the  few  foreign  officers  who  entered  their  service,  had  a  difficult 
task  to  perform ;  and  all  that  enabled  them  to  continue  the  struggle 
was  the  wretchedly  undisciplined  state  of  the  Turkish  armies. 

7.  The  principal  military  events  of  1822  were  the  destruction  of 
Scio'  by  the  Turks,  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  in  the  Morea,  the  successes 
of  the  Greek  fire-ships,  and  the  surrender  of  Napoli  di  Komania* 

«lUMf**  is  supposed  to  be  derived  (torn  tiie  circumstance  of  its  hariog  been  constmcied  oC  te 
ruins  of  tlie  three  cities  Tegca,  Manttnea,  and  Pallanlium.    (Map  No.  I.) 

1.  The  peninsula  of  Ctusandra  is  the  same  as  the  ancient  PellenA,  at  the  eutem  entraoee  of 
the  Therinaic  Guir,  now  Gulf  of  Salonica.    {Mapt  Noa.  I.  a»d  X.) 

2.  Epidaurus.    See  Monerabasia. 

3.  Scio  (anciently  Chios)  is  a  celebrated  and  beautiAiI  ishmd,  about  thirty-two  milet  is  leogtlH 
near  tho  Lydian  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  In  antiquity,  and  in  modem  limes  down  to  the  dresdftil 
catastrophe  of  1822,  Uie  island,  although  for  tlie  most  part  mountainous  and  rugged,  was  cal> 
ti rated  with  the  greatest  care  and  assiduity.  It  was  called  the  **  paradise  of  modern  Gresoe." 
fido  aspired  to  the  honor  of  being  the  native  country  of  the  first  and  greatest  of  poeta,' 

**  Tlie  blind  old  man  of  Chiefs  rocky  isle.** 
A,  Akjw/t  di  Jit  mania  (the  ancient  JVauplia,  the  port  of  Argos)  Is  altuated  on  a  point  of  lf«l 
•t  the  bead  of  the  Ar9  ^ic  Gulf;  or  Gulf  of  NuupUa.    {M<^  No.  U 
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to  the  Greeks.  The  Greek  population  of  the  flourishing  and  d» 
fenceless  island  of  Scio  had  declined  every  invitation  to  engage  in 
the  Revolution,  until  a  Greek  fleet  appeared  on  the  coast  in  March 
1822,  when  the  peasants  arose  in  arms  against  their  Turkish  masters, 
attacked  the  citadel,  and  put  the  Turkish  garrison  to  the  sword.  To 
punish  the  Sciots,  on  the  ]  1th  of  April  five  thousand  of  the  most  bar- 
barous of  the  Turkish  Asiatic  troops  were  landed  on  the  island, 
which  was  given  up  to  indiscriminate  pillage  and  massacre ;  and  in  a 
few  days  the  paradise  of  Scio  was  changed  into  a  scene  of  desolation. 
According  to  the  Turkish  accounts,  twenty  thousand  individuals  were 
put  to  the  sword,  and  a  still  greater  number,  mostly  women  and 
children,  sold  into  slavery.  Soon  after,  one  hundred  and  fifty  villages 
in  southern  Macedonia  ezpcru\^cod  the  fate  of  Scio ;  and  the  pacha 
of  Salonica'  boasted  that  he  haa  lOi^iroyed,  in  one  day,  fifteen  hun 
dred  women  and  children 

8.  In  the  meantime  the  Turks  had  made  extensive  preparations  to 
conquer  western  Greece — the  ancient  Epirus,  Acamdnia,  and  ^t61ia, 
and  relieve  the  Turkish  garrisons  in  the  Morea ;  but  after  some  suc- 
cesses they  experienced  a  series  of  defeats  so  disastrous,  that,  during 
the  month  of  August  alone,  more  than  twaity  thousand  Turks  per> 
isbed  by  the  sword.  In  June,  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Scio, 
forty-seven  Greeks  rowed  a  number  of  fire-ships  into  the  midst  of  the 
fleet  of  the  enemy,  and  blew  up  the  vessel  of  the  Turkish  admiral, 
with  more  than  two  thousand  men  on  board.  The  admiral  himself, 
mortally  wounded,  was  carried  on  shore,  where  he  died.  On  the  10th 
of  November,  seventeen  daring  sailors  conducted  two  fire-ships  into 
the  midst  of  the  Turkish  fleet  off*  the  island  of  Tenedos,'  and  fastened 
one  of  them  to  the  admiral's  ship,  and  the  other  to  that  of  the  second 
in  command.  The  former  narrowly  escaped ;  the  latter  blew  up  with 
eighteen  hundred  men  on  board.  Several  of  the  Turkish  vessels 
were  wrecked  on  the  Asiatic  coast ;  others  were  captured ;  and  out 
of  a  fleet  of  thirty-five  vessels  that  had  sailed  for  the  relief  of  the 

L  SalonUth  Canclently  ThesMionica,  at  the  bead  of  Ihe  Thermalc  Gulf  in  Macedonia,)  la  ik  w 
celebrated  uiy  and  seaport  >r  European  Turkey,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  tba 
Golf  of  Sakmiea.  The  town  was  known  to  Herodotus,  Thncydidoa,  and  ifiscbinea,  by  tba 
name  of  TkermA,  but  Cassandra  changed  its  name  lo  that  of  his  wife  Thessatonieaf  the 
daughter  of  Philip,  and  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  Thessulonica  the  Apostle  Paul  mad« 
many  oonverta,  to  whom  he  adressed  the  Epistle  to  the  Thesealoniana.  {Maps  Nos.  I.  and  X.) 
a.  Tatedot  b  a  smaU  but  celebrated  island  of  Turkey,  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  (Archipelago,) 
Ofleeii  miles  south-west  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  about  five  miles  west  flroni 
^IM  Asiatic  c^asU  According  to  Virgil,  (.£neid  ii.)  it  was  the  place  to  which  the  Greoian  «•«* 
» the  fo  gned  retreat  before  the  sack  of  Troy.    {Maf  No,  Ui^ 
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Morea^  only  eighteen  retorned,  much  injured,  to  the  DardandleB. 
Finally,  to  crown  the  successes  of  the  year,  on  the  12th  of  Decemher 
the  strong  Turkia»i  fortress  of  Napoli  di  Romania  was  carried  by 
assault. 

9.  Daring  the  year  1823  the  war  was  carried  on  with  results  gen- 
erally fevorahle  to  the  Greeks.  In  Thessaly  and  Epina 
there  was  a  suspension  of  arms :  on  the  22d  of  Mareh 
the  Greek  fleet  gained  a  victory  over  an  Egyptian  flotilla :  daring 
expeditions  were  made  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor :  a  Turkish  army 
of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  that  attempted  to  invade  the  Morea  by 
way  of  tiie  Corinthian  Isthmus,  was  repulsed  by  the  brave  Sollot 
leader  Marco  Botzaris,  who  fell  in  the  !roment  of  victory :  and  the 
Turks  failed  in  repeated  attacks  on  MissolonghL*  In  the  summ^ 
of  this  year  the  illustrious  po-^t,  wOrd  Byron,  arrived  in  Greece,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  aid  of  Greek  independence ;  but  he  died  at 
MLssolonghi  on  the  19th  of  April  following. 

10.  The  Turks  commenced  the  campaign  of  1824,  while  dissensionfl 

prevailed  among  the  Greek  captains,  by  seizing  N^n^- 
pent,  subduing  Candia,  and  reducing  the  small  bat 
strongly-fortified  rocky  island  of  Ipsara,  in  which  latter  place  the 
heroic  Greeks  blew  up  their  last  fort,  after  two  thousand  of  the  enemy 
had  entered  it,  and  thus  perished  with  their  conquerors.  The  Turk- 
bh  fleet  next  made  an  attempt  on  Samos,  but  was  driven  away  in 
terror  by  the  skill  and  boldness  of  the  Greek  fire-ships.  A  large 
Egyptian  fleet,  sent  to  attack  the  Morea,  was  frustrated  in  all  its  de- 
signs, and  the  campaign  terminated  gloriously  to  the  Greeks. 

1 1.  The  campaign  of  1825  was  opened  by  the  landing,  in  the  Morea, 

of  an  Egyptian  army  under  Ibrahim  Pacha,  son  of  the 
viceroy  of  Egypt,  whom  the  sultan  had  induced  to  engags 
in  the  war.  Navarino  soon  fell  into  his  power ;  nor  was  his  course 
arrested  till  he  had  carried  desolation  as  far  as  Argos.  In  the 
meantime  Missolonghi  was  closely  besieged  by  a  combined  land  and 
naval  Turkish  force,  which,  on  the  2d  of  August,  after  a  contest  of 
several  days,  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat,  with  the  loss  of  nine  thou- 
sand men.  But  MLssolonghi  was  again  besieged,  for  the  fourth  time, 
the  siege  being  conducted  by  Ibrahim  Pacha  alone,  who  had  an  army 
of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  trained  mostly  by  French  officers.  Af* 
ter  repelling  numerous  assaults,  and  enduring  the  extremities  of 


1.  MUiolonght  to  <nk  ttke  eoMt  of  JEloUu,  About  tan  mttot  wwt  of  th»  Mdt  CkMk 
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fkmine,  Missolonghi  at  length  fell,  on  the  22d  of  April,  1826,  when 
eighteen  hundred  of  the  garrison  cut  their  way  through 
the  enemy,  and  reached  Salona'  and  Athens  in  safety. 
Many  of  the  inhihitants  escaped  to  the  mountains;  large  numheni 
were  captured  in  their  flight ;  and  those  who  remained  in  the  city, 
ahout  one  thousand  in  numher,  mostly  old  men,  women  and  children, 
blew  themselves  up  in  the  mines  that  had  been  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  Five  thousand  women  and  children  were  made  slaves,  and 
more  than  three  thousand  ears  were  sent  as  a  precious  trophy  to 
Constantinople. 

12.  Ibrahim  Pacha  was  now  in  possession  of  a  large  part  of 
southern  Greece,  and  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  or 
iBgean  Sea ;  and  the  foundation  of  an  Egyptian  military  and  slave- 
holding  State  seemed  to  be  laid  in  Europe.  This  danger,  connected 
with  the  noble  defence  and  sufferings  of  Missolonghi,  roused  the  atten- 
tion of  the  European  governments  and  people :  numerous  philanthropic 
societies  were  formed  to  aid  the  suffering  Greeks ;  and, 

finally,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1827,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
at  London  betwe^i  England,  Russia,  and  France,  for  the  pacification 
of  Greece — stipulating  that  the  Greeks  should  govern  themselves,  but 
that  they  should  pay  tribute  to  the  Porte. 

13.  To  enforce  tibis  treaty,  in  the  summer  of  1827  a  combined  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Russian  squadron,  sailed  to  the  Grecian  Archipel- 
ago ;  but  the  Turkish  sultan  haughtily  rejected  the  intervention  of 
the  three  powers,  and  the  troops  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  continued  their 
devastations  in  the  Morea.  On  the  20th  of  October  the  allied  squad- 
ron entered  th^  harbor  of  Navarino,  where  the  Turkish-Egyptian  fleet 
lay  at  anchor ;  and  a  sangumary  battle  followed,  in  which  the  allies 
nearly  destroyed  the  fleet  of  the  enemy.  The  Porte,  enraged  by  the 
result,  detained  the  French  ships  at  Constantinople,  stopped  all  com- 
munication with  the  allied  powers,  and  prepared  for  war. 

14.  In  the  following  year  the  French  cabinet,  in  connection  with 
England,  sent  an  army  US  the  Morea :  Russia  declared  war  for  vio- 
lations of  treaties,  and  depredations  upon  her  commerce ; 

and  on  the  7th  of  May  a  Russian  army  of  one  hundred 

and  fifteen  thousand  men,  under  command  of  Count  Wittgenstein, 

erossed  the  Pruth,'  and  by  the  second  of  July  had  taken  seven  for 

L  S<i/«na  is  the  same  as  the  ancient  Amphiflsa,  in  Locris.  See  .^mpAwsa,  p.  96.  (Map  No  l,y 
S.  The  rirer  Prutk^  forming  the  boundary  between  the  Busslan  prorince  of  BeMarabIa  and 

Ike  Turlcish  provinoe  of  Mokk.Tia,  enters  the  Danube  about  sixty  mUes  ftem  Hm  mouth.  {Ma^ 

Hoe.  X.  and  XVII.) 
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irooMfl  fitmi  he  Turios.  In  Angost  a  oonv^itioii  wis  eondiided 
with  Ibrahim  Pacha,  who  agreed  to  eyacoate  the  Horea  with  hie 
troops,  and  set  his  Oreek  prisoners  at  liberty.  In  the  meantime  the 
Greeks  continued  the  war,  drove  the  Turks  from  the  country  north 
of  the  Corinthian  Gulf^  and,  towards  the  dose  of  the  year,  fitted  out 
a  great  number  of  privateers  to  prey  upon  the  commeree  of  Hie 
Turks  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  9on8equenoe  of  these  measures  the 
sultan  banished  from  Gonstantincple  all  the  <}re^  and  Armeoians 
not  bom  in  the  city,  amounting  to  more  than  twenty-fire  thousand 
persons. 

15.  In  the  month  of  January,  1829,  the  sultan  received  a  protocol 
from  the  three  allied  powers,  declaring  that  they  took 
the  Morea  and  the  Cyo'  lades*  under  their  protection,  and 
that  the  entry  of  any  military  force  into  Grreeoe  would  be  regarded  as 
an  attack  upon  Uiemselves.  The  danger  of  open  war  with  France 
and  England,  together  with  the  successes  and  alarming  advance  of 
the  Russians,  now  commanded  by  Marshal  Diebitsch,  who,  by  the 
close  of  July,  had  crossed  the  Balkan'  mountains  and  reached  the 
Black  Sea,  and  on  the  20th  of  August,  took  Adrianople,  within  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  the  Turkish  capital,  induced  the  saltan 
to  listen  to  overtures  of  peace.  On  the  14th  of  September  the 
peace  of  Adrianople  was  signed  by  Turkey  and  Russia,  by  which  the 
sultan  recognized  the  independence  of  Greece,  granted  to  Russia 
considerable  commercial  advantages,  and  guaranteed  to  pay  the  ex* 
penses  of  the  Russian  war. 

IG.  The  provisional  government  of  Greece,  which  had  beoi  or> 
ganised  during  the  Revolution,  was  agitated  by  discontents  and  jeal- 
ousies ;  for  some  time  the  country  remained  in  an  unsettled  condition, 
and  the  president.  Count  Capo  d'Istria,  was  assassinated  in  October 
1831.  The  allied  powers,  having  previously  determined  to  erect 
Greece  into  a  monarchy,  first  offered  the  crown  to  Prince  Leopold  of 
SaxeCoburg,  (since  king  of  Belgium,)  who  declined  it  on  account 
of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Greeks  to  receive  him,  and  tiicir  dissatis- 
faction with  the  b  >undaries  prescribed  by  the  allied  powers.     Finally, 

I.  The  O^e'  ladet  Is  a  name  given  by  tbe  ancient  Greeks  to  that  large  cluster  of  islands  in  the 
iCgeon  Sea  lying  east  of  southern  Greece.    {Map  No.  III.> 

S.  The  Balkan  inounuins  are  the  same  as  the  ancient  Hmmu*^  which  formed  the  nottheni 
boundary  of  Thrace,  separating  it  (Vom  Miesia.  (See  Map  No.  IX.)  The  Ballcan  range  edctaodi 
from  ths  Blade  Sea  westward  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  di  riding  the 
Turkish  pmvinces  of  Bu>gar{a  and  Rouraelin,  and  the  waters  that  flow  into  the  Danube  on 
the  north  fkoin  those  that  flow  into  the  Ma  Itza  on  the  south.    {M^  No.  X. ) 
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the  erown  was  ooiicrred  on  Otho,  a  Bavarian  prboe,  who  arrived  at 

Nauplia  in  1833. 

VI.  TuE  French  Revolution  of  1830.  1.  On  the  death  of  Louia 
XVIII.,  in  1824,  the  crown  of  France  fell  to  his  brother  Charles  X„ 
who  commenced  his  reign  by  a  declaration  of  his  intentions  of  con- 
firming the  constitutional  charter  that  had  been  granted  the  French 
people  at  the  time  of  the  first  restoration.  Bat  the  new  king,  bit* 
terly  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Bevolution,  and  governed  by 
the  counsels  of  bigoted  priests,  labored  to  build  up  an  absolute  mon- 
archy, with  a  privileged  nobility  and  clergy  for  its  support ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  people,  persuaded  that  a  plot  was  formed  to 
deprive  them  of  their  constitutional  privileges,  talked  of  open  resist- 
ance to  the  arbitrary  demands  of  the  court.  A  ministry,  which  the 
popular  party  had  forced  upon  the  king,  was  suddenly  dismissed,  and 
in  August,  1829,  an  ultra-royalist  ministry  was  appointed,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Prince  Polignac,  one  of  the  old  royalists,  and  an  early 
adherent  of  the  Bourbons. 

2.  At  the  opening  of  the  Chambers  in  March  1830,  the  speech 
firom  the  throne  plainly  announced  the  determination  of  the  king  to 
overcome,  by  force^  any  obstacles  that  might  be  interposed  in  the 
way  of  his  government,  concluding  with  a  threat  of  resuming  tlie 
concessions  made  by  the  charter.  As  soon  as  this  speech  was  made 
public  the  funds  fell ;  the  ministers  had  a  decided  majority  opposed  to 
them  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  a  spirited  reply  was  returned, 
declaring  that  "  a  concurrence  did  not  exist  between  the  views  of  the 
government  and  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  that  the  administration 
was  actuated  by  a  distrust  of  the  nation;  and  that  the  nation,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  agitated  with  apprehensions  which  threatened  its 
prosperity  and  repose."  The  king  then  prorogued  the  chambers, 
and  on  the  17th  of  May  a  royal  ordinance  declared  them  dissolved^ 
and  ordered  new  elections, — ^measures  that  produced  the  greatest  ex* 
oitemeut  throughout  France. 

3.  In  the  meantime  the  king  and  his  ministers,  hoping  to  facilitate 
their  projects,  and  overcome  their  unpopularity  by  gratifying  the 
taste  of  the  French  people  for  military  glory,  declared  war  against 
Algiers,  the  Boy  having  refused  to  pay  long-standing  claims  of  French 
citizens,  and  having  insulted  the  honor  of  France  by  striking  the 
French  consul  when  the  latter  was  paying  him  a  visit  of  ceremony. 
A  fleet  of  ninety-seven  vessels,  carrying  more  than  forty  thousand 
foldiers,  embarked  at  Toulon  on  the  1 0th  of  May,— on  the  14th  of 
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jHDe  offeeted  a  landiDg  on  the  African  ooast, — and  on  Uie  9th  of 
July  compelled  Algiers  to  capitalate,  after  a  feeble  resistanoa  The 
Dej  was  allowed  to  retire  unmolested  to  Italy ;  and  his  vast  treasures 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 

4.  The  success  of  the  French  arms  in  Africa  occasioned  great  ex- 
altation in  France,  but  did  nothing  towards  allaying  the  excited  slate 
of  public  feeling  against  a  detested  ministry.  The  elections,  ordered 
to  be  held  in  June  and  the  early  part  of  July,  resulted  in  a  large  in- 
crease of  opposition  members ;  and  the  ministerial  party  was  left  in 
a  miserable  minority.  The  infatuated  ministry,  however,  instead  of 
withdrawing,  madly  resolved  to  set  the  voice  of  the  nation  at  defiance, 
and  even  to  subvert  the  constitutional  privileges  granted  by  the 
charter.  They  therefore  induced  the  king  to  publish,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  26th  of  July,  three  royal  ordinances, — ^the  first  dissolving 
the  newly-elected  Chamber  of  Deputies — ^the  second  changing  the 
law  of  elections,  sweeping  off  three-fourths  of  the  former  constitaeney, 
and  nearly  extinguishing  the  representative  system — and  the  third, 
suspending  the  liberty  of  the  press.  In  the  ministerial  report,  pub- 
lished at  the  same  time  with  these  ordinances,  the  ministers  argue,  in 
favor  of  the  latter  measure,  that  "  At  all  epochs,  the  periodical  press 
has  only  been,  and  from  its  nature  must  ever  be,  an  instmment  of 
disordei  and  sedition''  I 

5.  In  defiance  of  these  ordinances  the  conductors  of  the  libo^l 
journals  determined  to  publish  their  papers ;  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  the  26th,  they  published  an  address  to  their  conntry- 
men^  declaring  tha*^  ^^  the  government  had  stripped  itself  of  the  eharae- 
ter  of  law,  and  was  no  longer  entitled  to  their  obedience," — Slanguage 
that  would  probably  have  exposed  them  to  the  penalties  of  treason 
if  the  contest  had  terminated  differently.  It  was  late  in  the  day  be- 
fore intelligence  of  the  arbitrary  measures  of  government  was  gen- 
erally circulated  through  Paris :  then  crowds  began  to  assemble  in 
the  streetii :  cries  of  **  down  with  the  ministry,"  and  "  the  charter 
forever,"  were  heard  :  the  fearless  harangued  the  people  ;  and  during 
the  night  the  lamps  in  several  of  the  streets  were  demolished,  and 
the  windows  of  the  hotel  of  Polignac  broken.  So  little  had  the 
king  anticipated  any  popular  outbreak,  that  he  passed  the  day  of  the 
26th  in  the  amusements  of  the  chase ;  and  it  appears  that  the  in&tn- 
ated  ministry  had  not  even  dreamed  of  a  Revolution  as  the  eonse* 
quen3e  of  their  obnoxious  measures. 

6.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  several  of  the  journalists  printed 
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and  distributed  their  papers ;  but  their  doors  were  sood  elosed,  and 
their  presses  broken  by  the  police.  This  morning  the  king  appointed 
Marshal  Marmont  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Paris ;  but  it 
was  not  till  four  in  the  afternoon  that  orders  were  given  to  put  the 
troops  under  arms,  when  they  were  marched  to  different  stations, 
to  aid  the  police,  and  overawe  the  people.  Tlie  latter  then  be- 
gan to  arm :  some  skirmishing  occurred  with  the  troops  :  during  the 
night  the  lamps  throughout  the  city  were  demolished ;  and,  under 
the  cover  of  darkness,  many  of  the  streets  were  barricaded  with 
paying-stones  torn  up  for  the  purpose.  At  the  close  of  the  day  Mar- 
mont had  informed  the  king  that  tranquillity  was  restored ;  and 
therefore  no  additional  troops  were  sent  for ;  nor  were  the  great 
depots  of  arms  and  ammunition  guarded. 

7.  At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  28 th,  armed  multitudes 
appeared  in  the  steets ;  and  numbers  of  the  National  Guard,  which 
the  king  had  previously  disbanded,  appeared  an  their  uniform  among 
the  throng,  and  with  them  the  famous  tricolored  flag,  so  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  all  Frenchmen.  To  the  surprise  of  Marmont,  the  king, 
and  the  ministry,  the  riot,  which,  on  the  previous  evening,  they  had 
thought  suppressed,  had  assumed  the  formidable  aspect  of  a  Revolu- 
tion. By  nine  o^clock  the  flag  of  the  people  waved  on  the  pinnacles 
of  Notre  Dame,  and  at  eleven  it  surmounted  the  central  tower 
of  the  Hotel  de  Villc,  which  was  afterwards,  however,  retaken  by 
the  royal  troops.  Marmont  showed  great  indecision  in  his  ^love- 
ments :  his  columns  were  everywhere  assailed  with  musketry  from 
the  barricades,  from  the  windows  of  houses,  from  the  comers  of  the 
streets j  and  from  the  narrow  alleys  and  passages  which  abound  in 
Paris;  and  paving-stones  and  other  missiles  were  showered  upon 
them  from  the  house-tops.  The  royal  guards  were  disheartened: 
the  troops  of  tlie  line  showed  great  reluctance  to  fire  upon  the  oiti- 
sens ;  and  the  28th  closed  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  royal  forces 
from  every  position  in  which  they  had  attempted  to  establish  them* 
•elves  during  the  day. 

8.  The  contest  was  renewed  early  on  the  morning  of  the  thurd  day, 
when  several  distinguished  military  characters  appeared  as  leaders  of 
the  people,  and  among  them  General  Lafayette,  who  took  command 
of  the  National  Guard ;  but  while  the  issue  was  yet  doubtful,  several 
regiments  of  the  line  went  over  to  the  insurgents,  who,  thus  strength- 
ened and  encouraged,  rushed  upon  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuilleries, 
ud  speedily  overcame  the  troops  stationed  there.     So  sudddcn  was 
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tbe  aflsanlt  that  Marmont  himself  with  difficoltj^  escaped,  leaviiig  be- 
hind him  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  the  public  fnnda. 
About  half  past  three  P.  M.  the  last  of  the  military  posts  in  Parifl 
surrendered ;  the  royal  troops  who  escaped  haying  in  the  meantime 
retreated  to  St  Cloud,  where  were  the  king  and  ministry,  now  in  oon- 
«temation  for  their  own  safety.  The  Revolution  was  speedily  com- 
pleted by  the  installation  of  a  provisional  government :  on  the  31st 
Louis  Phillippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,*  the  most  popular  of  the  royal 
family,  accepted  the  office  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom: 
when  the  Chambers  met  he  was  elected  to  ihe  throne ;  and  on  the 
9th  of  August  took  the  oath  to  support  the  constitutional  charter. 

9.  The  results  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  France,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  in  defiance  of  the 
guarantees  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  spread  alarm  among  the  sov- 
ereigns of  continental  Europe ;  and  the  emperor,  of  Russia  went  so 
far  as  not  only  to  hesitate  about  acknowledging  the  title  of  the  citi- 
zen king  of  France,  but,  as  is  believed,  was  preparing  to  support  the 
claims  of  the  exiled  Charles  X.,  when  the  poptdar  triumph  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  by  converting  a 
former  ally  into  an  enemy,  raised  up  obstacles  that  arrested  his 
measures.  Charles  X.,  after  having  abdicated  the  throne,  was  per- 
mitted to  retire  unmolested  from  France ;  but  his  ministers,  attempt- 
ing to  escape,  were  arrested,  and  afterwards  brought  to  trial,  when 
three  of  them,  including  Polignac,  were  declared  guilty  of  treason, 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  At  the  end  of  six  years  they 
were  released  from  confinement, — indignation  towards  them  having 
given  place  to  pity, 

VII.  Belgium.  1.  The  French  Revolution  of  1830  produced  a 
powerful  s<9tasation  throughout  Europe,  and  aroused  an  insurrection- 
ary spiri :  wherever  the  people  complained  of  real  or  fancied  wrongs, 
while  the  continental  sovereigns,  on  the  other  hand,  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  their  thrones,  looked  with  jealousy  on  every  political  mcv^ 
nont  that  originated  with  the  people,  and  prepared  to  suppress,  by 
military  force,  the  incipient  eflForts  of  rebellion.  The  Belgians,  who 
had  been  compelled  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  to  unite  with  the  Hol- 
landers in  forming  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  havmg  long  been 
goaded  by  unjust  laws,  and  treated  rather  as  vassals,  than  as  subjects, 

a.  Louis  Pbltllppe,  Dake  of  Valois  at  his  birth,  Doke  of  Churtres  on  the  death  oflits  grao^ 
fktiier  Id  1785,  and  Duko  of  Orleans  on  the  death  of  hii  father  in  1194,  was  the  aon  of  LvOt 
Phillippe  Joeopb,  Duke  of  Orleans,— better  known  under  his  BeT.>lutionnrx  tlt}o  of  FUK^ 
E^it«. 
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of  the  Dutch  king,  judgiDg  the  period  favorable  for  dissolving  their 
anion  with  a  people  foreign  to  them  in  language,  manners,  and  in- 
terests, arose  in  insurrection  at  Brussels,  in  the  latter  part  of  August, 
and,  after  a  contest  of  four  days'  duration,  drove  the  Dutch  authori- 
ties and  garrison  from  the  city. 

2.  In  vain  were  efforts  made  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  reconcile 
the  sonflicting  demands  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Belgians,  and  again 
imite  the  two  people  under  one  government.  The  proposals  of  the 
prince  were  disavowed  by  his  father  the  king  of  Holland,  and  equally 
rejected  by  the  Belgians ;  and  on  the  4th  of  October  the  latter  made  a 
formal  declaration  of  their  independence.  Soon  after,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  five  great  powers, — France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Eussia, 
and  Austria,  assembled  at  London,  agreed  to  a  protocol  in  favor  of 
an  armistice,  and  directed  that  hostilities  should  cease  between 
the  Dutch  and  Belgians.  The  Belgians,  having  decided  upon  a 
oonstitutional  monarchy,  first  offered  the  crown  to  the  Duke  of 
Nemours,  the  second  son  of  Louis  Phillippe;  but  the  latter  de- 
clined the  proffered  honor  on  behalf  of  his  son ;  after  which  the 
Belgian  congress  elected  Leopold,  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,* 
for  their  king.  As  the  Dutch  continued  to  hold  the  city  of  Antwerp, 
eontrary  to  the  determination  of  the  five  great  powers,  a  French 
army  of  sixty-five  thousand  men,  under  Marshal  Gerard,  entered  Bol- 
giom  in  November  1832,  and,  after  encountering  an  obstmate  defence, 
compelled  the  surrender  of  the  place  on  the  24th  of  December. 
Since  her  separation  from  Holland,  Belgium  has  increased  rapidly  in 
every  industrial  pursuit  and  social  improvement 

VIII.  Polish  Revolution.  I.  By  the  decrees  of  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  most  of  that  part  of  Poland  which  Napoleon  had  erected 
into  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  conferred  upon  his  ally  the 
king  of  Saxony,  (see  p.  487,)  was  reestablished  as  an  independent 
kingdom,  to  be  united  to  the  crown  of  Russia,  but  with  a  separate 
constitution  and  administration;  and  on  the  20th  oi  June,  1815,  the 
Russian  emperor  Alexander  was  proclaimed  king  of  Poland.  The 
mild  character  of  Alexander  had  inspired  the  Poles  with  hopes  that 
he  would  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties ;  but  his 

1.  Sax^-OhurfOotha  is  a  ducby  of  central  Germanx,  eonsistlng  of  Uie  two  priDdpalHie% 
Saxe-Coboig,  and  Gotha ;— the  former  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thuringian  forest,  and  the  latter 
on  the  north  side.  Area  of  the  whole,  seven  hundred  and  ninety-eeven  square  nnfles :  popuhi 
Hon  ooe  hundred  and  forty  thousand :  chief  towns,  Ck>burg,  and  Got\yu  The  goTemment  ii 
a  eoaflnltvf  onal  monarchy.  The  house  of  Saxe-Cobuig  has  inlennarrled  with  the  principal 
relffBii^frmUiet  of  Europe.    (Jfop  S>.  XVU.> 
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fine  professions  soon  began  to  prove  delusive:  ere  long  none  baft 
Russians  held  the  chief  places  of  government :  the  article  of  the 
constitution  establishing  liberty  of  the  press  was  nullified  :  publicity 
of  debate  in  the  Polish  diet  was  abolished ;  and  numerous  state 
prosecutions  imbittcred  the  feelings  of  the  Poles  against  their 
tyrants. 

2.  On  the  accession  of  Nicholas  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  in  De 
ocmber  1825,  although  the  lieutenancy  of  Poland  was  intrusted  to  a 
Pole,  yet  the  real  power  was  invested  in  the  king's  brother,  the 
Archduke  Oonstantine,  who  held  the  appointment  of  commander-in« 
chief  of  the  army.  Constantino  proved  to  be  the  worst  of  tyrants — 
a  second  Sejanus — delighting  in  every  species  of  judicial  iniquity 
and  ministerial  cruelty.  The  barbarities  of  Constantiue,  sanctioned 
by  Nicholas,  revived  the  old  spirit  of  Polish  freedom  and  nationality; 
and  the  successful  examples  of  France  and  Belgium  roused  the  Poles 
again  to  action.  Secret  societies,  organized  for  the  expre^  purpose 
of  securing  the  liberty  of  Poland,  and  uniting  again  under  one  gov- 
ernment those  portions  that  had  been  torn  asunder  and  despoiled  by 
the  rapacity  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  existed  not  only  in  Po- 
land proper  and  Lithuania,  but  also  in  Yolhynia'  and  Podolia,  and 
even  in  the  old  provinces  of  the  Ukraine,  which,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, had  long  since  lost  all  recollections  of  Polish  glory. 

3.  The  fear  of  detection  and  arrest  on  the  part  of  some  members 
of  one  of  these  societies,  led  to  the  first  outbreak  at  Warsaw,  on  the 
evening  of  the  29th  of  November,  1830.  The  students  of  a  military 
school  at  Warsaw,  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  number,  first  attempted 
to  seize  Constantino  at  his  quarters,  two  miles  from  the  city ;  but 
during  the  struggle  with  his  attendants,  of  whom  the  Russian  general 
Gendre,  a  man  infamous  for  his  crimes,  was  killed,  the  duke  escaped 
to  his  guards,  who,  being  attacked  in  a  position  from  which  retreat 
was  difficult,  lost  three  hundred  of  their  number,  when  the  students 
returned  to  the  city,  liberated  every  State  prisoner,  and  were  joined 
by  the  school  of  the  engineers,  and  the  students  of  the  university.  A 
party  entered  the  only  two  theatres  open,  calling  out,  ^'  Womeui 
home — ^men,  to  arms !"  The  arsenal  was  next  forced,  and  in  one 
hour  and  a  half  from  the  first  movement,  forty  thousand  men  were 
m  arms.  Constantino  fell  back  to  the  frontier.  Chlopicki  was  first 
appointed  by  the  provisional  government  commander-in-chief  of  the 

1.  Volhynia  is  a  provtbceof  European  Prussia,  formerly  comprised  in  Uie  kingUoa  of  rmkifcl, 
\jrlii8  Mui** '^Grodno  and  Minsk.    (Jf^  No.  XVil.) 
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army  of  Poland,  and  afterwards  was  made  dictator ;  but  be  soon  re 
signed,  and  Adam  Czartoriski  was  appointed  president. 

4.  After  two  months'  delay  in  fruitless  attempts  to  negotiate  with 
tbc  emperor  Nicholas,  who  refused  all  terms  but  absolute  submission, 
the  inevitable  conflict  began — Russia  having  already  assembled  an 
army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  Field 
Marshal  Diebitsch,  the  hero  of  the  Turkish  war,  while  the  Poles  had 
only  fifty  thousand  men  equipped  for  the  fight.  On  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1831,  the  Russians  crossed  the  Polish  frontier:  on  the  18th 
their  advanced  posts  were  within  ten  miles  of  Warsaw ;  and  on  the 
20th  a  general  action  was  brought  on,  which  resulted  in  the  Poles 
retiring  in  good  order  from  the  field  of  battle.  On  the  25th  forty 
thousand  Poles,  under  Prince  Radzvil,  withstood  the  shock  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  enemy ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
day  ten  thousand  of  the  Russians  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  several 
thousand  prisoners  were  taken. 

5.  Skryznecki,  being  now  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Polish  forces,  concerted  several  night  attacks  for  the  evening  of  the 
31st,  which  resulted  in  the  total  rout  of  twenty  thousand  Russians, 
tnd  the  capture  of  a  vast  quantity  of  muskets,  cannon  and  ammuni- 
tion. These  successes  were  so  rapidly  followed  up,  that  before  the 
end  of  April  the  Russians  were  driven  either  across  the  Bug*  into 
their  own  territories,  or  northward  into  the  Prussian  dominions.  The 
conduct  of  Prussia,  in  afibrding  the  Russians  a  secure  retreat  on 
neutral  territory,  and  furnishing  them  with  abundant  supplies,  while 
in  all  similar  cases  the  Poles  were  detained  as  prisoners,  destroyed 
all  advantages  of  Polish  valor.  Austria,  likewise,  permitted  the 
Russians  to  pass  over  neutral  ground  to  outflank  the  Poles,  but  de- 
tained the  latter  as  prisoners  if  they  once  set  foot  on  Austrian  terri- 
tory. Thus  Russia  and  Austria  interpreted  and  enforced  the  princi 
pies  of  the  "  Holy  Alliance." 

6.  While  the  Poles  were  stationed  at  Minsk,*  Skryznecki,  uniting 
•11  his  forces  in  that  vicinity,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand,  sud- 
denly crossed  the  Bug  and  forced  his  way  to  Ostrolenka,*  a  distance 

L  The  Buf^^  a  large  taibatary  or  the  Vistula,  forms  a  great  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Ibe  present  Poland.  Another  river  of  the  same  name,  running  south-east  through  PodoUa  and 
Kherson,  falls  into  the  estuary  of  the  Dnieper,  east  of  Odessa.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

S.  Minsk  is  n  small  town  of  Poland,  al>ont  twcnty-flve  miles  south-east  of  Warsaw.  A  lai^* 
city  of  the  tame  name  is  the  capital  of  the  Ru:isian  province  of  Minsic,  fi^rmerly  embraced  in 
Poland.    (Map  Vo.XWU,) 

ft  OntrUinka  is  a  smaR  town  siitj-eight  miles  north-east  from  Warsaw.    (Map  No.  XVU.) 
Y         34 
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of  eighty  miles,  where,  on  the  26th  of  May,  he  engaged  in  hatUa 
with  sixty  thousand  Russians.  The  combat  was  terrific — ^no  quarter 
was  asked,  and  none  was  given.  The  Poles,  led  by  the  heroic  Gen- 
eral Bern,  lost  one-fourth  of  their  number.  The  loss  of  the  Russians 
was  less  in  proportion,  but  they  had  three  generals  killed  on  the  field. 
In  the  following  month,  both  the  Russian  commander-in-chief,  Mar- 
shal Diebitsch,  and  the  Archduke  Constantino,  died  suddenly.  About 
the  same  time  a  conspiracy  for  setting  at  liberty  all  the  Russian 
prisoners,  thirteen  thousand  in  number,  was  detected  at  Warsaw. 

7.  Dissensions  among  the  Polish  chiefs,  and  the  want  of  an  ener- 
getic government,  soon  produced  their  natural  consequences  of  di- 
vided counsels,  and  disunited  efforts  in  the  field ;  and  by  the  6th  of 
September,  during  the  strife  of  factions  at  Warsaw,  a  Russian  arm> 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  supported  by  three  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon,  had  assembled  for  the  storming  of  the  city.  Although  de- 
fended with  heroism,  after  two  days^  fighting,  in  which  the  Russians 
had  twenty  thousand  slain,  and  the  Poles  about  half  that  number, 
Warsaw  surrendered  to  the  Russian  general  Paskewitch — the  main 
body  of  the  Polish  army,  and  the  most  distinguished  citizens,  retiring 
from  the  city,  and  afterwards  dispersmg,  when  no  farther  hopes  re- 
mained of  serving  their  ill-fated  country.  Large  numbers  crossed 
the  frontiers  and  went  into  voluntary  exile  in  other  lands  :  most  of 
the  Polish  generals,  who  surrendered  under  an  amnesty,  wore  sent  to 
distant  parts  of  the  Russian  empire ;  and  the  soldiers,  and  Polbh 
nobility,  were  consigned  by  thousands  to  the  dungeons  and  mines  of 
Siberia.  The  subjugation  of  Poland  is  complete :  her  nationality 
Beems  extinguished  forever 

in.  ENGLISH  REFORMS.    FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  184S.     RKVa 

LUTIONS  IN  THE  GERMAN  STATES,  PRUSSIA.  AND  AUS-' 

TRIA,    REVOLUTIONS  IN  ITALY.    HUNGARIAN 

WAR.    USURPATION  OF  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

I.  English  Reforms.  1.  From  the  death  of  George  the  Third, 
ut  1820,  to  the  death  of  George  the  Fourth,  in  June  1830,  England 
was  agitated  by  a  continued  struggle  between  the  two  great  parties 
which  divided  the  nation — the  whigs  and  the  tories.  Civil  disabili- 
ties of  all  kinds  were  loudly  objected  to,  and  political  abuses  denounc- 
ed with  a  plainness  and  force  never  before  known  in  England.  In 
1828  the  reform  party  obtained  the  abolition  of  the  test  act,  which, 
though  nearly  obsolete  in  point  of  &ct,  still  imposed  nominal  disabili- 
ties on  Protestant  dbsenters;  and  in  1829  the  barriers  which  had 
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SO  long  excluded  lloman  Catholics  from  the  legislature  were  removed. 
At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  William  IV.,  in  1 830,  a  tory  ministry, 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  in  power ;  but  the  decided 
sentiment  of  the  nation  in  favor  of  reform  in  all  the  branches  of  gov- 
ernment, occasioned  its  resignation  in  November  of  the  same  year.  A 
whig  ministry,  pledged  for  reform,  witli  Earl  Grey  at  its  heai,  then 
came  into  power ;  and  on  the  first  of  March  of  the  following  yeaf 
Lord  John  Russell  brought  forward  in  parliament  the  ministerial 
Ian  for  reforming  the  .representation  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  which,  if  adopted,  would  extend  the  right  of  sufiragc  to  half 
a  million  additional  voters,  disfranchise  fifty  six  of  the  so-called  rot- 
ten or  decayed  boroughs,  and  more  nearly  equalize  representation 
throughout  the  kingdom.  After  a  long  but  animated  debate  the  bill 
passed  a  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of 
only  one,  but  was  lost  on  the  third  reading,  the  vote  being  two  hun- 
dred tLud  ninety-one  for  the  bill,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
against  it. 

2.  By  advice  of  the  ministers,  the  king  hastily  dissolved  parlia- 
ment, and  ordered  new  elections  for  the  purpose  of  better  ascertain- 
ing the  sense  of  the  people.  The  elections  took  place  amid  great 
excitement,  and  the  advocates  of  reform  were  returned  by  nearly  all 
the  large  constituencies.  The  new  parliament  was  opened  on  tho 
14th  of  June,  1831.  The  reform  bill,  being  again  introduced,  passed 
the  commons  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen,  but  was  re- 
jected by  the  lords,  whose  numbers  remained  unchanged,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  fort^^one.  The  rejection  of  the  bill  by  the  lords  led  to 
strong  manifestations  of  popular  resentment  against  the  nobility : 
serious  riots  occurred  at  Nottingham  and  Derby;*  and  at  Bristol' 
many  public  buildings,  and  an  immense  amount  of  private  property, 
were  destroyed  ;  ninety  persons  were  killed  or  wounded  ;  five  of  tho 
rioters  were  afterwards  executed,  and  many  were  sentenced  to  trans 
portation. 

3.  On  the  12th  of  December  Lord  John  Russell  a  third  time  in 
iroduced  a  reform  bill,  similar  to  the  former  two ;  and  on  the  23d 
of  March,  1832,  it  passed  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred 
and  sixteen,  but  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority 

1.  Vtrby  is  a  large  town  on  the  l>erwent,  one  hundred  and  ten  ralles  north-west  from  London. 

2.  Bristol  Is  a  largo  and  important  city  sind  seaport  of  Engluiid,  at  the  coaOueiioe  of  the 
Avon  antl  lb©  Fromo,  eight  railb«  from  the  entrance  of  the  former  Into  Uristol  Channel,  and 
one  bandred  and  eight  miles  west  from  Lomlon.    The  clly  extends  over  six  or  seren  distinct 

d  tbflir  intermediate  vulleya,  amidst  a  picturc»|ue  and  fertile  district.    (.Vofi  No.  XVI.) 
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of  forty.  The  ministry  now  advised  tbe  king  to  create  a  sufiioiest 
number  of  peers  to  insure  the  passage  of  tbe  bill ;  and  on  his  refusal 
to  proceed  to  such  extremities,  all  tbe  members  of  the  cabinet  re- 
signed. Political  unions  were  now  formed  throughout  the  country; 
the  people  determined  to  refuse  payment  of  taxes,  and  demanded 
that  the  ministers  should  be  reinstated.  There  were  no  riots,  but 
the  people  had  risen  in  their  collective  strength,  determined  to  assert 
their  just  rights.  The  king  yielded  to  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
and  Earl  Grey  and  his  colleagues  were  reinstated  in  office,  with  the 
assurance  that,  if  necessary,  a  sufficient  number  of  new  peers  should 
bo  created  to  secure  tbe  passing  of  the  bill.  When  the  lords  were 
apprized  of  this  fact  they  withdrew  their  opposition  ;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  many  of  them,  and  all  the  bishops,  left  their  seats  on 
the  final  passage  of  the  bill,  which,  having  been  rapidly  hurried 
through  both  houses,  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  7th  of  June. 

4.  The  passage  of  the  Reform  bill  was,  to  England,  a  political 
revolution — ^none  the  less  important  because  it  was  bloodless,  and 
carried  on  under  the  protection  of  law.  Thereby  the  electoral 
franchise,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  varied  and  limited  class  in 
the  interest  of  the  aristocracy,  was  extended,  not  to  the  whole  citi- 
zens, as  in  America,  but  to  a  large  body  comprising  the  middle 
classes  of  society,  who  were  thus,  in  eflfect,  vested  with  supreme 
power  in  the  British  empire.  An  entire  change  in  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  country  was  the  consequence.  The  French  Revolution  of  1830 
had  elevated  to  power  the  middle  classes  of  the  French  people  also; 
and  the  ceaseless  rivalry  of  four  centuries  between  France  and  Eng- 
land was,  for  the  time,  forgotten  :  the  political  interests  of  the  two 
great  powers  of  Western  Europe  were  united ;  and  the  Russian  auto- 
crat, in  full  march  to  overturn  the  throne  of  the  citizen-king,  and 
put  down  republicanism  in  France,  was  arrested  on  the  Vistula,  where 
his  arms  found  ample  employment  in  crushing  the  last  remnants  of 
Polish  nationality.  As  to  England  herself,  none  of  the  many  evib 
arising  from  democratic  ascendency  in  the  government,  so  often  pre- 
licted  by  the  aristocratic  party,  have  yet  followed  in  the  train  of  re- 
form ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  peace,  power,  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  have  increased  thereby. 

5.  The  reign  of  William  IV.  was  terminated  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1837,  when  the  Princess  Victoria,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
and  grand-daughter  of  George  III.,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years      One  effisct  of  the  descent  of  tho  crown  to  a 
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female  was  the  separation  from  it  of  Hanover,  after  a  anion  of  more 
than  a  century.  On  the  1 0th  of  February,  1840,  her  majesty  waa 
married  to  Albert,  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  a  duchy  of 
central  Germany. 

II.  French  Revolution  OF  1 848.  1.  The  most  important  events 
that  distinguished  the  reign  of  Louis  Phillippe  were  the  abolition 
of  the  hereditary  rights  of  the  French  peerage  in  October  1831 ; 
he  siege  of  Atitwerp,  and  its  surrender  by  the  Dutch,  after  a  long 
tod  vigorous  resistance,  in  1832;  an  attempt  of  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  nephew  of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  to  excite  an  insurrec- 
tion at  Strasbourg,  in  October  1836,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
the  government ;  the  second  attempt  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  excite  a 
revolution  in  France,  by  landing  at  Boulogne  in  August  1840,  and 
his  subsequent  condemnation  to  perpetual  imprisonment;  and,  in 
December  of  the  same  year,  the  splendid  pageant  of  the  restoration 
of  the  remains  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  to  France. 

2.  Louis  Phillippe  had  been  selected  to  fill  the  throne  of  France 
chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  venerable  Lafayette,  who, 
thinking  France  still  unfitted  for  a  republic,  preferred  for  her  "  a 
throne  surrounded  l)y  republican  institutions."  Placed  in  this 
anomalous  position,  Louis  Phillippe,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  concili- 
ate both  monarchists  and  republicans,  had  a  difficult  game  to  play ; 
and  while  he  was  laboring  to  consolidate  his  power,  a  large  and  influ- 
ential party,  that  he  dare  not  openly  denounce,  was  zealously  striving 
to  undermine  it.  Yet  for  a  time,  with  an  immense  revenue,  and  un- 
bounded patronage,  and  the  numerous  means  of  political  corruption 
which  they  placed  at  his  disposal,  the  government  of  Louis  Phillippe 
seemed  to  be  steadily  acquiring  solidity,  and  by  its  success  in  keep- 
ing down  domestic  factions,  and  maintaining  friendly  relations  with 
foreign  powers,  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  wisdom  and  firmness. 

3.  Tet  amid  all  this  seeming  security,  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
disappointed  in  their  expectations  as  to  the  results  of  the  Revoiutioa 
of  1830,  were  daily  growing  more  and  more  discontented  with  the 
measures  and  policy  of  the  government ;  and  it  was  this  all-pervading 
feeling  of  discontent,  which,  without  any  serioua  aggressions  on  the 
part  of  government,  and  without  any  pre  nous  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  led  to  the  unpremeditated  Revolution  of  February 
1848, — a  revolution  which,  in  its  completeness  and  importance,  and 
the  bloodless  means  by  which  it  was  accomplished,  is  without  a  par- 
allel in  history. 
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4.  During  the  winter  of  1847--8  nomerons  political  reform  ban- 
quet i  were  held  throughout  France ;  and  the  omission  of  the  king^s 
health  from  the  list  of  toasts  on  these  occasions  was  a  circumstance 
that  added  much  to  the  jealousy  with  which  these  displays  were  re- 
garded by  the  government.  The  leaders  of  the  opposition  having 
announced  that  reform  banquets  would  be  held  throughout  France 
on  the  22d  of  February,  Washington's  birthday ;  on  the  evening 
preceding  the  22d,  the  administration  forbade  the  mtonded  meeting 
in  Paris,  and  made  extensive  military  preparations  to  suppress  it  if 
it  were  attempted,  and  to  crush  at  once  any  attempt  at  msurrection. 
In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  then  in  session,  this  arbitrary  measaro 
of  government  was  warmly  discussed,  when  the  opposition  members, 
consenting  to  give  up  the  meeting  for  the  morrow,  concurred  in  the 
plan  of  moving  an  impeachment  of  ministers,  with  the  expectation 
of  obtaining  cither  a  change  of  cabinet,  or  a  dissolution  of  the  Gliam- 
ber  and  a  new  election,  which  would  test  the  sense  of  the  nation. 

5.  On  the  morning  of  the  22d  the  opposition  papers  announced 
that  the  banquet  would  be  deferred,  when  the  orders  for  the  troops 
of  the  lino  to  occupy,  the  place  of  the  intended  meeting  were  counte^ 
mandcd,  and  picquets  only  were  stationed  in  a  few  places ;  but  no 
serious  disturbance  was  anticipated,  either  by  the  ministry  or  its  op- 
ponents. The  announcement  of  the  opposition  journals,  however, 
came  too  late ;  and  at  noon  a  large  concourse,  chiefly  of  the  working 
classes,  had  assembled  around  the  church  of  the  Madeline,  where 
the  procession  was  to  have  been  organized.  But  the  multitude  ex- 
hibited no  symptoms  of  disorder,  and  were  dispersed  by  tlie  munici- 
pal cavalry  without  any  loss  of  life.  In  the  evening,  however,  dis- 
'jurbances  began :  gunsmiths'  shops  were  broken  open ;  barricades 
were  formed;  lamps  extinguished;  the  guards  were  attacked;  the 
streets  were  filled  with  troops ;  and  appearances  indicated  a  sangui- 
nary strife  on  the  morrow. 

6.  At  an  early  hour  on  Wednesday,  February  23d,  crowds  again 
appeared  in  the  streets,  barricades  were  erected,  and  some  skirmish- 
ing ensued,  m  which  a  few  persons  were  killed.  Numbers  of  the 
National  Guards  also  made  their  appearance,  and  a  portion  of  tbeu, 
having  declared  for  reform,  sent  their  colonel  to  tho  king,  to  acquaint 
his  majesty  with  their  wishes.  Ho  immediately  acceded  to  Uieir 
requests,  dismissed  the  Guizot  cabinet,  and  requested  Count  Mole  to 
form  a  new  ministry.  This  measure  produced  a  momentary  calm ; 
but  tho  rioters  continued  to  traverse  the  streets,  often  attacking,  and 
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Bometimes  disarming,  the  municipal  guards.  Between  tei  and  eleven 
in  ill  c  evening  a  crowd,  passing  the  Hotel  of  Foreign  Affairs,  WM  ■ 
suddenly  fired  upon  by  the  troops  with  fatal  effect.  The  people  fled 
in  consternation,  but  their  thirst  for  vengeance  was  aroused,  and  the 
cry,  "  To  arms  !  Down  with  the  assassins  I  Down  with  Louis  Phil- 
lippe  !  Down  with  the  Bourbons  I"  resounded  throughout  Paris. 

7.  The  attempt  to  establish  a  3Iold  administration  having  failed, 
the  king  sent,  late  at  night,  for  M.  Thiers,  and  intrusted  to  him  the 
formation  of  a  ministry  that  should  be  acceptable  to  the  people ;  and 
on  the  following  morning,  the  24th,  a  proclamation  to  the  citizens  of 
Paris  announced  that  M.  Thiers  and  Odillon  Barrot  had  been  ap- 
pointed ministers — ^that  orders  had  been  given  the  troops  to  cease 
firing,  and  retire  to  their  quarters — ^that  the  Chamber  would  be  dis- 
solved, and  an  appeal  made  to  the  people — and  that  General  Lam- 
oriciere  had  been  appointed  commandant  of  the  National  Guards. 
The  order  to  the  troops  to  retire,  which  occasioned  the  resignation 
of  their  commander,  Marshal  Bugeaud,  after  a  protest  against  the 
measure,  was  a  virtual  surrender,  on  the  part  of  government,  of  the 
means  of  defence ;  and  the  king  and  royal  family  soon  found  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  an  excited  populace.  The  troops  quietly  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  disarmed  by  the  mob,  who  then,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty  thousand,  and  accompanied  by  the  National  Guard, 
directed  their  course  to  the  Palace  Eoyal  and  the  Tuilleries,  and 
demanded  the  abdication  of  the  king.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the 
king  signed  an  abdication  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the  young  Count  of 
Paris ;  but  before  this  fact  was  generally  known  the  armed  populace 
broke  into  the  palace,  made  a  bonfire  of  the  royal  carriages  and  furni- 
ture, and  after  having  carried  the  throne  of  the  state  reception  room 
in  triumph  through  the  streets,  burned  that  also.  Meanwhile  the 
ex-king  and  queen  escaped  to  St.  Cloud,  whence  they  pursued  their 
way  to  Versailles,  and  thence  to  Dreux,  from  which  latter  place  they 
escaped  in  disguise  to  England,  whither  they  were  followed  by  M. 
Guizot,  and  other  members  of  the  late  ministry. 

8.  On  the  day  of  the  king's  abdication  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
assembled ;  but,  being  overwhelmed  by  the  crowd,  the  greatest  con- 
fusion prevailed,  and  amid  shouts  of  "  No  king  !  Long  live  the  Re- 
public," the  members  of  a  provisional  government  were  named,  and 
adopted  h}  popular  acclamation.  Although  a  majority  of  the  depu- 
ties seemea  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  and  it  waa 
by  no  means  certain  that  there  was  any  great  party  out  of  Paris  in 
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its  fevor,  every  attempt  to  arljourn  the  question  was  the  signal  of  re- 
newed  shouts  and  disorder  ;  and  amid  the  turbulent  demonstrationi 
of  the  Parisian  populace  the  French  Republic  was  adopted,  and  pro- 
clajned  to  the  nation.  Royalty  had  vanished,  almost  without  a 
straggle, — ^blown  away  by  the  breath  of  an  urban  tumult, — ^and  the 
strangest  revolution  of  modern  times  was  consummated. 

9.  The  leading  member  of  the  provisional  government  was  M 
Lamartine,  to  whom  belongs  the  renown  of  saving  the  country  fi  jm 
immediate  anarchy.  By  his  noble  and  fervid  eloquence  the  passions 
of  the  mob  were  calmed ;  and  by  his  prompt  and  judicious  measures, 
among  the  first  of  which  was  the  declaration  of  the  abolition  of  capi- 
tal punishment  for  political  offences,  tranquillity  and  confidence  were 
at  once  restored.  On  the  26th  the  bank  of  Prance  was  reopened ; 
the  public  departments  resumed  their  duties ;  and  with  unparalleled 
unanimity  the  army,  the  clergy,  the  press,  and  the  people,  in  the 
provinces  as  well  as  in  Paris,  immediately  gave  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  new  Republic. 

10.  The  Revolution  of  February,  1848,  was  accomplished  by  the 
union  of  the  two  great  sections  of  the  democratic  party — the  Mod- 
erate and  the  Red  Republicans.  The  principles  advocated  by  the 
former  were  the  right  of  self-government,  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  universal  suffrage.  The  latter  went  much  farther,  and,  adopting 
the  leading  principles  of  the  Socialists,  demanded  the  establishment 
of  new  social  relations  between  capital  and  labor ;  a  new  distribution 
of  wealth,  the  elevation  of  the  laboring  classes  at  the  expense  of  the 
wealthy,  labor  and  food  to  all,  by  government  regulations,  and  the 
working  out,  on  a  national  scale,  of  the  grand  problem  of  Gommxm- 
ism.  Believing  that  it  is  the  duty  and  in  the  power  of  government  to 
remedy  most  of  the  many  evils  of  society,  the  people  soon  began  to 
manifest  the  hopes  which  they  expected  the  Revolution  to  transform 
into  realities.  Deputations  from  all  trades  and  callings — even  to 
shoe-cleaners,  waiters,  and  nursery-maids — waited  on  the  provisional 

-^vernment,  making  known  their  grievances,  and  demanding  relief, 
which  generally  consisted  of  freedom  from  taxation,  the  establish- 
ment of  national  workshops,  fewer  hours  of  labor,  higher  wages,  and 
more  holidays. 

11.  Although  the  Moderate  and  Red  Republicans  had  united  in 
overthrowing  the  monarchy,  no  sooner  was  tranquillity  restored  tlian 
the  animosities  of  the  two  sections  revived ;  and  when  it  was  found 
that  the  Moderates  had  control  of  the  provisional  government,  their 
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opponents  determined  upon  its  overthrow.  On  several  occasioD6 
during  the  month  of  April,  the  working  classes  of  Paris  assembled 
in  mass  to  make  a  demonstration  of  their  numbers ;  but  the  fidelity 
of  the  National  Guard  showed  that  the  real  physical  power  of  Paris 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  provisional  government.  The  elections, 
held  in  April,  also  showed  a  large  majority  in  favor  of  the  Moderate 
party ;  and  on  the  ballot,  in  May,  for  an  executive  committee  of  the 
government,  consisting  of  five  members,  not  one  of  the  avowed  Red 
Kepublicans  was  elected ;  and  Lcdru  Rollin,  the  most  violent  and 
ultra  of  the  committee,  was  the  lowest  on  the  list 

12.  On  the  15th  of  May  the  National  Assembly  was  surrounded 
by  the  populace,  led  by  Barbes,  Blanqui,  Hubert,  and  other  Com- 
munist leaders,  who,  after  having  driven  the  deputies  from  their  seats, 
and  assumed  the  functions  of  government,  proclaimed  themselves  the 
national  executive  committee,  and  through  Barb6s,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, declared  that  a  contribution  of  a  thousand  millions  of  francs 
should  be  levied  on  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor — that  a  tax 
of  another  thousand  millions  should  be  raised  for  the  benefit  of  Po- 
land— that  the  National  Assembly  should  be  dissolved — and,  finally, 
that  the  guillotine  should  be  put  in  operation  against  the  enemies  of 
the  country.  But  in  the  meantime  the  National  Guard  was  called 
out,  the  rioters  were  soon  dispersed,  their  leaders  arrested,  and  the 
provisional  government  reinstated. 

13.  Owing  to  the  fear  of  another  demonstration  against  the  gov- 
ernment, the  full  command  of  all  the  troops  in  Paris  was  given  to 
General  Cavaignac,  the  minister  of  war ;  and  all  the  approaches  to 
the  National  Assembly,  and  the  different  ministries,  were  strongly 
guarded.  Tn  June,  the  government,  finding  the  burdens  imposed 
on  the  public  treasury  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  determined  to  send  out 
of  Paris,  to  the  provinces,  about  twelve  thousand  of  the  workmen  then 
unprofitably  employed  in  the  national  workshops.  This  was  the 
signal  of  alarm  :  disturbances  began  on  the  evening  of  the  22d :  on 
the  23d  the  most  active  preparations  were  made  by  both  parties  for 
the  coming  contest,  and  some  blood  was  shed  at  the  barricades  erect- 
ed by  the  insurgents.  At  one  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  the  24th, 
General  Cavaignac  declared  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  the  struggle 
began  in  earnest.  From  that  hour  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  insurgents  were  driven  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  the 
musketry  and  cannonade  were  incessant,  and  Paris  was  a  vast  battle- 
field.    The  fight  was  renewed  at  an  early  hour  on  Sunday  morning, 
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and  continued  during  most  of  the  day,  and  it  was  not  till  noon  on 
Monday  that  the  struggle  was  terminated,  by  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  the  last  body  of  the  insurgents.  The  number  killed  and 
wounded  in  this  insurrection — ^by  far  the  most  terrible  that  has  ever 
desolated  Paris — will  never  be  kno^vn  ;  but  five  thousand  is  probably 
not  a  high  estimate. 

14.  The  exertions  and  success  of  General  Cavaignac  in  defending 
the  government  procured  for  him  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Assembly 
and  the  unanimous  appointment  of  temporary  chief-executive  of  the  na- 
tion, with  the  power  of  appointing  his  ministers.  Many  of  the  leaders 
of  the  insurrection,  among  them  Louis  Blanc  and  Caussidiere,  fled  firom 
the  country :  a  small  number  of  those  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands 
were  condemned  to  transportation ;  but  the  great  majority,  after  a 
short  confinement,  were  set  at  liberty.  The  Assembly,  in  the  mean- 
time, proceeded  with  its  task  of  constructing  the  new  Constitution, 
which  was  adopted  on  the  4th  of  November,  1848,  by  a  vote  of 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-nine  in  its  favor,  and  thirty  in  opposition. 
It  declared  that  the  French  nation  had  adopted  the  republican  form 
of  government,  with  one  legislative  assembly,  and  that  the  executive 
power  should  be  vested  in  a  President,  to  be  elected  by  universal 
suffrage,  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Its  principles  were  decided  to  be 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity ;  and  the  basis  on  which  it  rested, 
family,  labor,  property,  and  public  order. 

III.  Revolutions  in  the  German  States,  Prussia,  and  Austru. 
1 .  As  soon  as  the  first  accounts  of  the  French  Revolution  of  the  24th 
of  February,  1 848,  reached  Germany,  the  whole  of  that  vast  country 
was  in  a  ferment :  popular  commotions  took  place  in  all  the  large 
cities ;  and  the  people  demanded  a  political  constitution  that  should 
give  them  a  share  in  legislation,  establish  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  otherwise  secure  them  their  just  rights.  On  the  29tJi  of  Feb- 
ruary deputations  from  every  town  in  tlie  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  de- 
manded of  the  Grand  Duke  liberty  of  the  press,  trial  by  jury,  th 
right  of  the  people  to  bear  arms,  and  meet  in  public,  and  a  more 
popular  representation  in  the  national  diet  at  Frankfort.^     On  the 

a.  The  present  confederation  of  Germany,  organized  in  1815,  embraces  nearly  forty  StalM 
■ome  cf  very  small  dimensions,  but  each  possessing  an  inde])endcnt  government,  and  ooSy 
liable  to  be  called  on  to  furnish  its  proportionate  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  Coufederattoa 
in  caae  of  danger.  The  emperor  of  Anstria,  being  the  sovereign  of  many  territories  that  vert 
considered  flctb  of  the  German  empire,  is  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation ;  and  bit 
minister  has  the  right  of  presiding  In  the  Confederate  Germanic  Diet,  held  at  Frankfort.  Tbt 
Austrian  German  provincea  belonging  to  the  Gemuuiic  Confederation  are  the  arcb^uelv  ef 
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the  2d  of  March  the  Duke  yielded  to  their  demands,  and  appoiuted 
a  ministry  from  the  popular  party. 

2.  Similar  demonstrations  were  made  in  nearly  all  the  German 
States.  At  Cologne,  a  riot  ensued,  the  town-house  was  stormed,  and 
the  authorities  made  prisoners.  At  Munich  the  people  stormed  the 
arsenal,  and,  having  possessed  themselves  of  the  arms  it  contained, 
forced  from  the  Bavarian  king  the  concessions  which  he  had  refused 
to  make.  At  Hanau,*  in  Hesse  Casscl,"  the  Elector  yielded  only  af- 
ter a  severe  conflict  Within  a  week  from  the  revolution  in  Paris 
the  demands  of  the  people  had  been  acceded  to  throughout  nearly  all 
the  south  and  west  of  Germany. 

3.  In  a  popular  convention  held  at  Heidelberg'  on  the  5th  of  March, 
*  the  necessity  of  the  reforms  demanded  by  the  people  was  insisted  upon ; 

and  at  tlie  same  time  the  Federal  Diet,  sitting  at  Frankfort,  invoked 
the  different  German  States  to  take  the  measures  necessary  for  a  new 
constitution  of  the  Diet,  providing  that  the  people  as  well  as  the 
rulers  should  be  represented  in  it.  King  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia,  after  having  in  vain  resisted  a  popular  revolution  in  Berlin, 
unexpectedly  to  all  placed  himself,  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  reform 
party,  with  the  hope,  it  is  believed,  of  reuniting  the  German  States 
in  one  great  empire,  and  placing  himself  at  its  head.  The  king  of 
Saxony  was  compelled  to  grant  the  requests*  of  his  subjects,  who  had 
pronounced  in  favor  of  reform :  the  king  of  Hanover  also  yielded, 
but  with  much  reluctance,  and  only  when  farther  delay  would  have 
cost  him  his  throne.  On  the  26th  of  March,  Sleswick  and  Holstein,* 
the  two  southern  duchies  of  Denmark,  which  had  always  considered 

1.  Uttnau  Is  a  town  of  fiAeen  Utoiuand  inliabiUtnU  In  the  electorate  of  Ueaae,  eleven  miles 
nonb-easl  from  Frankfort.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

2.  Hes»e  Cassd  Is  an  Irregnlarly-Bhaped  Slate  of  Germany,  consisting  of- a  central  territory 
and  several  detached  portionts  the  whole  lying  mostly  north  of  north-western  Bavaria.  The 
government  is  a  limited  monarchy.  Hesse  Darmstadt,  or  the  Grand  Dachy  of  Hesse,  also  ^ 
limitxl  monorcliy,  is  divided  by  Uesso  Cassel— part  of  it  lying  north  and  part  south  of  th^ 
liver  Mayn.    (Jlffl/»  No.  XVIL) 

.1.  Ueidelberg  b  a  city  of  northern  Baden,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Neckar,  forty-eight  mlkf 
•oulh  of  Frankfort.    {Map  No.  X  Vil.) 
4.  Sleavick  and  HoUtetit.    See  p.  4(^  and  Mapg  Nos.  XIV.  and  XVU. 

Austria,  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  with  Moravia  and  Silesia,  part  of  Gallcia,  the  county  of 
lyroly  and  the  duchies  of  Styria,  Oarinthia,  and  Oarniola,  with  the  town  of  Trieste.  The  other 
States  of  the  Austrian  empire  havo  no  connection  with  the  Germanic  Oonfederation.  The  kli^ 
of  Prussia,  in  tlic  same  manner  as  the  Austrian  empefor,  is  a  member  of  the  Gonfodoffatio«« 
The  enspires  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover,  and 
Wlrtemburg,  have,  each,  four  votes  in  the  German  Diet;  and  the  smallest  State,  the  free  city 
of  Hamburg,  containing  an  area  of  only  forty-three  sqiutre  mile^  has  one  vote :  the  prlnoipellti' 
•r  Ucbtenstein,  with  a  population  of  only  aeveo  tbooiand,  bat  also  one  vote. 
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themselves  as  governed  by  the  king  of  Denmark  in  his  capacity  of  a 
prince  of  Germany,  long  dissatisfied  with  the  Danish  mle,  and  ini- 
tated  by  the  refusal  of  the  king  to  accede  to  any  of  their  demands, 
declared  themselves  independent  of  Denmark,  and  solicited  admission 
into  the  Oermanic  Confederation.  Being  assisted  by  twenty  thousand 
Prussian  and  Hanoverian  volunteers,  they  waged  a  sanguinary  war 
against  the  Danish  king  until  foreign  intervention  terminated  the 
contest. 

4.  For  some  time  there  had  been  much  political  excitement  in 
those  portions  of  the  Austrian  empire  embracing  Galicia,'  Hungary, 
and  northern  Italy ;  but  down  to  the  period  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, in  February  1848,  the  German  provinces  of  the  empire  had  re- 
mained tranquil  When,  however,  news  of  the  downfall  of  Louis 
Phillippe  reached  Vienna,  a  shock  was  felt  which  vibrated  through- 
out the  whole  Austrian  empire :  the  public  funds  immediately  fell 
thirty  per  cent :  the  people,  sympathizing  with  the  Parisians,  ex- 
pressed themselves  ^pon  the  great  subject  of  reform  with  a  freedom  and 
earnestness  altogether  foreign  to  their  habits ;  and  the  royal  family, 
panic-stricken  by  the  gathering  tempest,  were  closeted  in  deep  con- 
sultation. All  the  royal  family  and  the  imperial  cabinet,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Archduke  Louis,  uncle  of  the  emperor,  and  the  min- 
ister Mettemich,  were  in  favor  of  making  immediate  concessions  to 
the  people,  as  the  only  means  of  retaining  the  provinces,  if  not  of 
preserving  the  throne.  Mettemich  tendered  his  resignation,  but  was 
persuaded  to  retain  his  post  only  on  condition  of  being,  as  hitherto, 
unobstructed  in  his  administration  of  the  government 

5.  At  the  opening  of  the  Diet  of  Lower  Austria,  at  Vienna,  on 
the  13th  of  March,  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens,  headed  by  the 
students  of  the  University,  marched  to  the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  and 
there  presented  their  petition  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  government, 
a  responsible  ministry,  freedom  of  the  press,  a  citizens'  guard,  trial 
by  jury;  and  religious  freedom.  The  crowd  increasing,  the  Arch- 
duke Albert  ordered  the  people  to  disperse,  but,  not  being  obeyed, 
commanded  the  soldiers  to  fire  upon  them.  Many  victims  fell,  and 
the  greatest  excitement  was  occasioned,  which  was  only  partially 
calmed  by  an  order  from  the  emperor  for  the  military  to  withdraw. 

6.  The  city  guard  had  in  the  meantime  sided  with  the  people,  and 

1.  Oalicia  and  ]u>domeriay  now  constiluting  a  province  or  Uie  Austrian  empire,  and  lying 
aorih  of  Hungary,  include  those  territories  of  Poland  whicli  have  fallen  to  Austria  in  Uht  "^^ 
OQi  partlttona  of  that  country.    {Map  No.  X  Vil.) 
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opened  to  them  the  arsenal.  Met  tern  ich  and  the  Archduke  Albert 
resigned.  On  the  next  day,  the  14th,  the  emperor  abolished  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  and  assented  to  the  formation  of  a  National 
Guard ;  and  forty  thousand  citizens  enrolled  their  names,  and  were 
famished  with  arms.  On  the  following  day,  the  15th,  all  the  other 
demands  of  the  people  were  complied  with,  and  a  promise  given  that 
a  convention  of  deputies  from  each  of  the  provinces  should  be  as- 
sembled as  speedily  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  consti- 
tution for  the  empire.  This  announcement  was  received  with  ex- 
pressions of  the  greatest  joy ;  an(^  the  supposed  dawn  of  Austrian 
liberty  was  celebrated  by  triumphal  processions  and  illuminations. 

7.  The  first  period  of  the  Revolution  terminated  with  the  triumph 
of  the  people,  and  was  followed  by  apparently  sincere  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  fulfil  its  promises  and  carry  out  the  reforms 
projected.  But  serious  difl&culties  intervened.  The  various  races  in 
the  empire — Germans,  Magyars,  Slavonians,  and  Italians — ^were  jeal- 
ous of  each  other,  while  their  wants  and  requirements  were  dissimi- 
lar :  the  people,  generally,  were  unprepared  for  free  institutions ;  and 
the  government  was  undecided  to  what  extent  concessions  were  expe- 
dient. During  the  whole  of  April  and  May,  the  mob,  guided  by  the 
students,  who  often  conducted  themselves  disgracefully,  ruled  in 
Vienna  :  the  liberty  of  the  press  degenerabed  into  licentiousness  :  a 
shameful  literature  flooded  the  city :  violations  of  law  and  order 
were  frequent :  the  Reign  of  Terror  commenced ;  and  finally,  on  the 
18th  of  May,  the  emperor,  anxious  for  his  personal  safety,  secretly 
left  Vienna  and  repaired  to  Innspruck  *  in  the  Tyrol.  But  the  with- 
drawal of  the  emperor  was  not  what  the  people  wished,  and  they  de- 
sired him,  now  that  Metteruich  was  removed,  to  lead  them  onward 
in  the  way  of  reform.  Returning  in  August  he  strove  in  vain  to 
resume  the  reins  of  government :  the  students  of  the  university  and 
the  democratic  clubs  usurped  the  entire  Control  of  the  city,  and,  in 
the  name  of  democracy,  exercised  a  most  cruel  and  unmitigated  des- 
potism. 

8.  In  the  meantime  the  i^ohemians,  of  Slavic  origin,  opposed  to 
every  measure  tending  to  identify  them  with  the  German  Confedera- 
tion, had  demanded  of  the  emperor  a  constitution  that  should  give 
them  a  national  existence,  equivalent,  in  its  relations  with  the  empire, 
to  that  enjoyed  by  the  Hungarians.     Being  refused  their  demands,  a 

L  Iniupruek^  the  chief  cily  of  Uie  Tyrcl,  is  on  the  river  Inn,  two  hundred  and  fortj 
MoUi-west  from  Vienna. 
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eongress  of  the  Slavic  nations  of  the  Austrian  empire  had  assembled 
at  Prague  early  in  June,  and  was  discussing  the  various  plans  of 
Slavic  regeneration,  when  a  vast  assemblage  of  citizens  and  students 
addressed  a  "  Storm  Petition"  to  Prince  Windischgratz,  the  military 
commander  of  the  city,  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  the  regidar 
troops,  and  a  distribution  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  use  of  the 
people.  The  petition  not  being  granted,  the  people  rose  in  open  re- 
volt ;  a  most  fearful  and  bloody  conflict  insued  within  the  city,  which 
was  also  bombarded  from  the  surrounding  heights,  and  after  almost 
an  entire  week  of  fighting,  on  the  1 7th  the  city  capitulated.  The 
Slavic  congress  was  broken  up  ;*the  bright  visions  of  Bohemian  na- 
tionality vanished;  and  subsequently  the  strong  national  feelings 
of  the  Slavonic  population,  and  their  hatred  alike  of  Magyars  and 
Germans,  rendered  them  the  chief  supporters  of  the  Austrian  throne 
and  government. 

9.  At  this  time  Hungary^  was  striving  for  a  peaceable  maintenance 
of  her  rights  against  Austrian  encroachments ;  and  Croatia,*  which 
was  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Hungarian  monar<3hy,  eo- 
couraged  by  Austria,  had  revolted,  and  her  troops  were  already  on 
their  march  towards  the  Hungarian  capital.  Austria  now  openly 
supported  the  Croats ;  and  an  order  of  the  emperor,  on  the  5th  of 
October,  for  some  troops  stationed  in  Vienna  to  march  against  Hun- 
gary, produced  another  Eevolution  in  the  Austrian  capital  The 
people,  sympathizing  with  the  Hungarians,  opposed  the'  march  of  the 
troops :  a  sanguinary  contest  followed ;  the  insurgents  triumphed ; 
the  ministry  was  overthrown ;  the  minister  of  war  murdered ;  and 
the  emperor  fled  to  Olmutz,*  attended  by  the  troops  that  remained 

1.  Hungary f  taken  in  ito  widest  acccpUUion,  includes,  besides  Hungary  proper,  CYoada, 
Blavonittt  Uie  milil«ry  fh>ntier  provinces,  the  Banal,  and  Transylranla.  The  Carpathian  moon- 
tuins  fonn  the  l>ouudury  of  Hungary  on  the  north-east,  separating  it  trom  Gulicla  and  Lodo* 
merUu  Tiic  greater  p»rt  <»r  the  Icingdom  consists  of  two  extensive  piniiis ;— the  plain  of  l^pper 
Hungary,  north  of  Ouda,  traversed  by  the  Danube  trom  west  to  east ;  and  the  great  plain  of 
Southern,  Hungary,  south  of  Buda,  watered  by  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries,  the  Dra^fl^ 
the  %ve,  and  Uio  Theisa,  with  tlie  numerous  affluents  of  the  latter.  The  whole  or  this 
lowet  plain,  an  oxceediiigty  fertile  territory,  embracing  tiiirty-dx  thousand  Engli!>h  square 
miles,  is  in  scarcely  a  single  point  more  than  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Danab*. 
{Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Croatia^  (Austrian)  rcgnrde<l  as  forming  the  maritime  portion  of  Ilungnry,  has  Slaronia, 
Tmlcish  Croatia,  and  Dolmatia,  on  the  east  and  south-east,  and  tlie  AdriaUj  on  the  sontb-vesL 
The  Drave  separates  it  from  Hungary  proper.  'J'lio  Croats  are  of  Slavonic  stock,  and  spcftk  a 
dialect  wliich  has  a  greater  affinity  with  the  Puliali  than  any  other  language.  About  the  yesr 
iJ80  Croatia  was  incorporated  with  Hungary.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  O/mmCz,  a  town  of  Aloravia,  and  otto  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  Austrian  empin^  !■ 
CA  the  riTer  Bdarch,  forty  miles  nortii-oast  of  Bn  nu.    Olmutz  was  taken  by  the  Swwtoa  in  Ite 
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faithfal  to  his  cause.  Fortunately  for  the  emperor,  a  large  and  &ith« 
ful  army  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  enabled  him  soon  to  conceatrate 
an  overwhelming  force  around  the  chief  seat  of  rebellion :  Prince 
Windischgratz  from  the  north,  and  Jellachich  the  ban  or  governor 
of  Croatia  from  the  south,  united  their  forces  before  Vienna :  on 
the  morning  of  the  28th. of  October  they  opened  their  batteries  on 
the  city;  and  on  the  31st,  after  a  great  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, compelled  an  unconditional  surrender.  Of  sixteen  hundred 
persons  arrested  under  martial  law,  nine  only  were  punished  with 
death. 

10.  While  these  events  were  occurring  at  Vienna,  a  Hungarian 
army  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men,  which  had  pursued  Jellachich 
to  the  Austrian  frontier,  had  remained  there  many  days  awaiting  an 
invitation  from  the  Viennese  to  come  to  their  aid.  At  last,  on  the 
28th  of  October,  the  Hungarians  took  the  responsibility  of  advancing 
into  the  Austrian  territory :  on  the  30th  and  31st  they  met  the  im- 
perialists, when  some  skirmishing  ensued ;  but  the  fatal  blow  had 
already  been  struck  at  Vienna,  and  the  Hungarian  army  recrossed 
the  frontiers. 

11.  The  second  Eevolution  of  Vienna  was  a  riot,  neither  national 
nor  liberal  in  its  character,  and  not  participated  in  by  the  other 
parts  of  the  empire;  but  its  suppression,  in  connection  with  the 
scenes  of  anarchy  which  preceded  it,  produced  an  unfavorable  effect 
on  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany.  A  re- 
action had  already  taken  place  in  the  popidar  mind :  peace,  undo/ 
imperial  rule,  began  to  be  preferred  to  the  unchecked  excesses  of  the 
mob :  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  yearning  for  repose,  resigned  his 
crown  in  favor  of  his  nephew  the  Archduke  Joseph :  the  government 
resumed  its  despotic  powers ;  and  Austria  fell  back  to  her  old  posi* 
tion.  In  Prussia,  Frederick  William,  imitating  the  Austrian  empe- 
ror, and  calling  the  army  to  his  aid,  dissolved  the  assembly  which  he 
had  called  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  constitution,  and  forgot 
all  nis  promises  in  favor  of  reform  and  constitutional  liberty.  With 
Prussia  and  Austria  against  them,  the  smaller  German  States,  di- 
vided in  their  counsels,  could  accomplish  nothing ;  and  the  project 
of  German  unity  was  virtually  abandoned. 

IV.  Revolitioxs  in  Italy.  1.  Since  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Aus- 
trian influence  has  been  predominant  in  Italy.     The  Congress  of 

Thirty  Years'  War :  \  was  besieged  unsacceMftilly  by  FYederick  Uie  Great  in  1758  j  and  I«fhy^ 
•tto  was  oonflued  th»  e  in  1794.    (Map  Sn.  XVIi.) 
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Vienna  assigned  to  Austria  the  whole  Milanese  and  Venetian  p'njv- 
inces,  now  included  in  Austrian  Lombardy :  at  the  same  time  the 
dependent  thrones  of  Tuscany,  Modena,*  and  Parma,*  were  filled  by 
members  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
Austria,  in  her  steady  adherence  to  the  principles  of  despotism,  had 
exacted  treaties  from  all  the  princes  of  Italy,  stipulating  that  no  con- 
stitution should  be  granted  to  their  subjects.  When,  in  1820,  the 
Neapolitans  established  a  constitution,  Austria  suppressed  it  by  the 
force  of  arms,  (see  p.  516) :  in  1821  she  interfered  in  Piedmont; 
and  in  1831  and  1832,  in  the  Papal  States*  also,  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  all  liberal  tendencies,  whether  in  the  government  or  the 
people. 

2.  The  election  in  June  1846,  of  Cardinal  Mastai,  to  fill  the  pon- 
tifical chair,  with  the  appellation  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  threatened  Uie 
subversion  of  Austrian  influence  throughout  a  great  part  of  Italy. 
The  pope,  a  plain  upright  man,  earnestly  desiring  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  his  people,  immediately  commenced  the  work  of  reform; 
and  the  liberal  course  pursued  by  him  at  once  revived  the  spirit  of 
nationality  throughout  the  entire  peninsula.  Austria,  alarmed  by 
these  movements,  used  every  means  to  change  the  course  of  the  pope ; 
and  on  the  19th  of  July,  1847,  the  Austrian  army  entered  Ferrara,* 
a  northern  frontier  town  of  the  Papal  States.  The  occupation  of 
Perrara  was  the  signal  for  a  general  rising  against  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  not  only  in  Home,  but  also  in  Florence,  Bologna,*  Lucca,* 
and  Genoa,  without  regard  to  their  distinct  governments.     In  De- 

1.  The  Ducky  of  Modtma  is  a  Slate  of  northern  Italy,  having  AustiiaD  Lombardy  oa  tht 
north,  the  northern  division  of  the  Papal  States  on  the  ea»t,  Purina  on  the  west,  and  Toscany, 
Lucca,  and  the  Nfediterranean,  on  the  sonth.  Modena,  the  ancient  Mutina,  is  the  capital.  The 
government,  an  absolute  monarchy,  is  possessed  by  a  collateral  branch  of  the  Houaeof  Aualrte. 

3.  Tiie  Duchy  of  Parma  adjoins  Modena  on  the  west,  and  has  Austrian  Lombardy  on  th« 
north,  firom  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Po.  Government,  an  absolute  monarchy.  Otpitali 
Parma,  thirty-three  miles  south-west  ftt>m  Mantua. 

3.  The  Papal  States^  or  the  **■  States  of  the  Church,"  occupying  a  great  part  of  central,  wita  a 
portion  of  northern  Italy,  have  Austrian  Italy  on  the  north,  from  which  they  are  i»eparated  by 
the  Po ;  Modena,  Tuscany,  and  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  west;  the  NeapoUtan doaUnkuis  •■ 
the  south  ;  and  the  Adriatic  on  the  north-eaat. 

4.  Ferrara^  formerly  an  independent  duchy  belonging  to  the  family  of  Est^  and  now  the 
most  northwn  city  belonging  to  the  pope,  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Volano,  ffve  milee  aootk 
of  tlie  Po,  and  flfty-lhreo  miles  south-west  fVora  Venice. 

5.  Bologna^  the  second  city  in  rank  in  the  Papal  States,  is  at  the  southern  verge  of  the  "nXJSf 
of  the  Po,  twenty-flve  miles  south-west  (h>m  Ferrara.  Bologna,  which  has  always  assumed  the 
Utlo  of  "Learned,"  has  given  birth  to  eight  popes,, nearly  two  hundred  cardinals,  and  m^n 
than  one  thousand  literary  and  sclenttfle  men  and  artists. 

0.  LtLcca^  a  duchy  of  central  Italy,  and,  next  to  San  Marino,  the  smallest  of  the  Italin 
States,  has  the  duchy  of  Modena  on  the  north,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  ■oath  wart 
Lnccn,  Ita  capital,  is  eleven  miles  north-oast  of  Pisa,  and  thirty-eight  west  of  Floraoca. 
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oembcr  tLo  Austrian  army  was  withdrawn ;  and  tbe  right  of  the 
States  of  Italy,  not  under  Austrian  rule,  to  choose  their  own  forms 
of  government,  beemed  to  be  conceded. 

3.  The  Austrian  emperor,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  Lombardy, 
which  was  already  in  commotion,  increased  his  forces  in  that  prov- 
ince, until,  in  the  beginning  of  March  1848,  the  different  garrisons 
numbered  a  hundred  thousand  men.  The  proclamation  of  a  republio 
in  France  hastened  the  crisis  in  the  Austrian  portion  of  Italy,  and, 
by  the  unexpected  tidings  of  the  Revolution  in  Vienna,  the  climax 
was  precipitated.  On  the  18th  of  March  the  citizens  of  Milan  arose 
in  insurrection,  and  after  a  contest  of  five  days  drove  the  Austrian 
troops,  commanded  by  Marshal  Eadetsky,  from  the  city.  At  the 
same  time  the  Austrians  were  driven  out  of  Parma  and  Pavia ;  and 
nearly  all  the  Venetian  territory  was  in  open  insurrection.  On  the 
23d  of  March  the  king  of  Sardinia,  Charles  Albert,  issued  a  procla- 
mation in  favor  of  Italian  nationality,  and  marched  into  Lombardy 
to  aid  in  driving  the  Airstrians  beyond  the  Alps.  The  Austrian  gen- 
eneral,  Kadetsky,  a  skilful  and  veteran  commander,  retreated  until  he 
could  concentrate  all  his  forces,  when  he  returned  to  meet  the  Ital- 
ians, who,  gradually  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  were  soon 
compelled  to  retire ;  and  one  by  one  the  Austrians  regained  posses5^• 
ion  of  all  the  cities  from  which  they  had  been  driven..  After  defeat- 
ing the  Sardinian  king  in  several  engagements  during  the  latter  part 
of  July,  on  the  5th  of  August  Radetsky  was  again  before  Milan  :  all 
Lombardy  submitted ;  an  armistice  was  agreed  upon ;  and  Charles 
Albert  retired  to  his  own  dominions. 

4.  After  bome  attempts  of  England  and  France  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  contending  parties,  the  armistice  was  terminated  by  Charles 
Albert  on  the  20th  of  March,  1849,  on  the  avowed  ground  that  its 
terms  had  been  repeatedly  violated  by  the  Austrians ;  but^  in  reality, 
in  obedience  to  the  clamors  of  his  people,  and  as  the  only  chance  of 
saving  his  crown,  and  preventing  Sardinia  from  becoming  a  republic. 
Sardinia  was  poorly  prepared  for  the  conflict :  her  forces  were  badly 
organized,  and  her  officers  incompetent;  while  opposed  to  them  was 
one  of  the  most  efficient  and  best-dificiplined  armies  in  Europe,  under 
the  command  of  an  able  and  experienced  general.  At  twelve  o'clock 
on  the  20th,  the  moment  that  the  armistice  expired,  Radetsky  entered 
Piedmont,  while  the  Sardinians  were  utterly  ignorant  of  his  move- 
ments ;  and  by  the  24th  the  war  was  at  an  end.  Charles  Albert, 
defeated  in  three  battles,  and  rightly  judging  that  more  favor  would 
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be  shown  his  countrynen  if  the  supreme  power  were  in  other  hands, 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  Victor  Emanuel  on  the  evoDing  of  the 
23d)  aad  in  a  few  hours  left  the  country — bidding  adieu  not  only  to 
his  crown,  but  his  kingdom  also.  Victor  Emanuel  purchased  peace 
by  the  payment  of  fifteen  millious  of  dollars  as  indemnity  for  the  ex 
penses  of  the  war. 

5.  While  these  successes  were  attending  the  Austrian  arms  in 
Piedmont,  an  Austrian  army  was  blockading  Venice,  whidi  <m  the 
22d  of  March,  1848,  had  proclaimed  the  "  Republic  of  Saint  MarL'' 
Venice  held  out  until  her  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  property  had  been  destroyed — ^not  less  than  sixty  thousand 
shot  and  shells  having  been  thrown  into  the  city  durmg  the  last  few 
days  of  the  siege.  In  the  last  days  of  August  1849,  Venice  sur- 
rendered to  Marshal  Badetsky ; — and  with  the  fall  of  the  Republio 
of  Saint  Mark,  Austria  recovered  her  authority  throughout  all  north- 
em  Italy. 

6.  During  this  period  the' southern  portions  of  the  peninsula  were 
far  from  enjoying  tranquillity.  The  subjects  of  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Naples*  and  Sicily,  had  risen  early  in  1848,  and  their  demands  for  a 
constitution  were  acceded  to ;  but  the  promises  of  the  king  to  tiic 
Sicilians  were  broken,  and  Sicily  revolted  from  his  authority,  uid 
elected  for  her  sovereign  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  the  second  son  of 
Charles  Albert  king  of  Sardinia.  A  sanguinary  war  between  the 
Neapolitans  and  Sidlians  followed :  Messina,  after  two  days'  bom- 
bardment, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Neapolitans :  the  Sicilians  were 
defeated  in  a  desperate  battle  at  Catania ;  Syracuse,  terror  stricken, 
surrendered  without  a  blow :  Palermo,"  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
islanders,  fell  after  a  short  struggle ;  and  Ferdinand  of  Naples  re 
sumed  his  former  sway  as  unlimited  monarch  of  the  two  Siciliesi 

7.  From  the  well-known  liberal  character  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  and 
the  manner  in  which  his  reign  began,  it  was  to  be  expected  that,  in 
tlie  Papal  States  at  least,  libertj"  would  find  a  quiet  asylum.  For  a 
time  prince  and  people  were  united  in  the  noble  cause  of  the  political 
regeneration  of  Italy ;  but  the  people  soon  outran  the  pope  in  the 
march  of  reform,  and  began  to  murmur  because  he  lingered  so  far 
behind  them.  He  granted  liberty  of  the  press,  and  its  license 
alarmed  him  :  he  placed  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  but  could 


1.  The  Kingdom  if  Jfiplet^  otherwise  called  the  **  Kingdom  of  Uie  two  Sldllea,* 
Identieal  with  the  Magna  MrmcXti  of  antiquity,  comf  riaea  the  loatbero  portion  of  Italy,  togaUMT 
with  Sicily  and  the  a(U&oenl  Islands. 

8.  PtUrmo :  see  PamrmMt,  p.  117. 
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not  control  the  use  of  them  :  be  named  a  council  to  assist  Lim  in  the 
administration  of  civil  affairs,  but  was  dismayed  at  the  cries  for  a 
representative  assembly  that  should  share  in  the  government  of  the 
country. 

8.  In  the  summer  of  1848  symptoms  of  reaction  began  to  appear* 
Pius  signified  to  the  Roman  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  it  was  asking 
too  much ;  and  his  appointment  of  Rossi  to  the  post  of  prime  minis- 
ter exasperated  the  people,  and  diminished  his  own  popularity 
Rossi's  avowed  hostility  to  the  democratic  movement  led  to  his 
assassination  on  the  15th  of  November,  as  he  was  proceeding  to  open 
the  Chambers ;  and  eight  days  later  the  pope  fled  from  Rome,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  Gaeta,*  in  the  territory  of  the  king  of  Naples. 
On  the  9th  of  February  following,  a  National  Assembly,  elected  by 
the  people,  proclaimed  that  the  pope's  temporal  power  was  at  an  end, 
and  that  the  form  of  government  of  the  Roman  States  should  be  a 
pure  democracy,  with  the  name  of  "  The  Roman  Republic." 

9.  Month  after  month  Pius  remained  at  Gaeta,  unwilling  to  de- 
mand foreign  aid  to  reinstate  him  in  his  temporal  sovereignty,  and 
hoping  that  his  people,  acknowledging  their  past  misconduct,  would 
recall  him  of  their  own  accord ;  but  no  signs  of  any  change  in  his 
favor  being  exhibited,  he  at  length  availed  himself  of  the  only  re- 
source left  him.  The  Roman  Catholic  powors  of  Austria,  Naples, 
Spain,  and  France,  responded  to  his  appeal  for  aid :  the  Austrians 
entered  the  Papal  States  on  the  north — the  Neapolitans  on  the 
south — a  body  of  Spanish  troops  landed  on  the  coast — and,  to  the 
shame  of  republican  France,  towards  the  close  of  April  a  French 
army,  under  the  command  of  General  Oudinot,  was  sent  to  southern 
Italy,  under  the  avowed  pretence  of  checking  Austrian  influence  in 
that  quarter,  but,  in  reality,  as  the  sequel  proved,  to  restore  papal 
authority  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

1 0 .  The  pretended  "  friendly  and  disinterested  mission"  of  the  French 
army  was  resisted  with  a  heroism  worthy  of  the  days  of  the  early 
Roman  Republic,  and  the  first  attack  of  the  French  upon  the  city  of 
Rome  resulted  in  their  defeat;  but  the  assailants  were  reenforced,  and, 
after  a  regular  siege  and  bombardment,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1849, 
Rome  surrendered.  When  the  French  troops  entered  the  city  they 
were  received  with  silence  and  coldness  on  the  part  of  the  people ; 

I.  Oaeta  it  a  strongly-fortifled  seaport  tovm,  forty^one  miles  north>west  (Vom  NaplM,  and 
WTeuty-lwo  miles  80urii-«att  from  Rome.  Cicen  waa  pat  to  death,  by  order  of  AoUny,  in  tbt 
onmediate  riclnity  of  UUa  t^wu. 
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the  Roman  guards  could  not  be  induced  to  pay  them  the  customary 
salute ;  the  common  laborers  refused  *o  engage  in  removing  the  bar- 
ricades from  the  streets,  and  the  French  soldiers  were  compelled  to 
perform  this  task  themselves.  Pius  the  Ninth  returned  to  Rome, 
stealthily,  and  in  the  night,  a  changed  man.  Three  years  of  political 
experience  had  changed  his  zeal  for  reform  into  the  most  imbi^ 
tered  feelings  towards  all  democratic  institutions :  political  tolerance 
gave  place  to  the  most  determined  support  of  absolutism ;  and  the 
blessings  with  which  his  people  once  greeted  him  were  changed  to 
curses. 

V.  Hungarian  War.  1 .  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  second  Revolution  in  Vienna,  in  October  1848, 
was  the  order  to  some  Austrian  troops  stationed  in  Vienna  to  march 
to  the  aid  of  the  Croats,  who  had  revolted  from  Hungary.  The  Hun- 
garian and  Croatian  war  soon  became  a  war  between  Hungary  and 
Austria.  In  order  to  understand  the  true  character  of  this  important 
.war  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  previous  political  connection 
between  the  two  countries. 

2.  The  Magyars,  from  whom  the  present  Hungarians  are  descend- 
ed, were  a  numerous  and  powerful  Asiatic  tribe,  which,  after  over- 
running a  great  part  of  central  Europe,  settled  in  the  fertile  plains 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss,*  about  the  close  of  the  ninth  century. 
For  a  long  period  the  government  of  the  Magyars  was  an  elective 
monarchy,  and  in  the  year  1526  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  of  the  house 
of  Hapsburg,  was  elected  to  the  throne  of  Hungary ;  and  this  was 
the -first  connection  between  the  two  countries.  Seven  succeeding 
Austrian  princes  of  the  same  house  were  elected  in  succession  by  the 
Hungarian  Diet,  until,  in  the  year  1687,  the  Diet  declared  the  suc- 
cession to  the  Hungarian  throne  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Hapsburg; 
yet  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  was  not  afiected  thereby,  al« 
though  Hungary,  with  all  its  dependent  prpvinces,  among  which  was 
Croatia,  became  permanently  attached  to  the  Austrian  dominions. 
The  same  as  Bohemia,  it  acknowledged  the  Austrian  emperor  for  its 
monarch ;  but  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia,  were  still  separ^^te 
ffntions,  each  governed  by  its  own  laws. 

3.  In  the  year  1790  Leopold  the  Second,  emperor  of  Austria, 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  and  rigned  a  solemn 

1.  The  Tkei*9f  (ancient  Tibiscusy)  a  uortbera  tributary  of  the  Danube,  to  a  large  and  a«vi> 
table  river  of  Hungary,  flowing  south  through  the  great  Hungarlaa  puiiw  rhe  area  oftta 
beain  if  eetimatedal  six  IhuuMuul  square  milea    (Jtfa/ No  XVUJ 
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declaration  that  "  Hungary  is  a  free  and  independent  nation  in  her 
entire  system  of  legislation  and  government,"  and  that  "  all  royal 
patents  not  issued  in  conjunction  with  the  Hungarian  Diet,  are  illegal, 
null,  and  void."  After  the  peace  of  1815,  Francis  the  Second  re- 
solved to  govern  Hungary  without  the  aid  of  a  Diet,  in  violation  of 
the  laws  which  he  had  sworn  to  support ;  but  after  a  long  period  of 
confusion  he  found  it  necessary,  in  1825,  to  yield,  and  again  summon 
the  Diet.  His  attempt  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  Hungary,  ter- 
minated in  renewed  acknowledgment  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  Hungarians,  and  a  reiteration  of  the  declaratory  act  of  1790. 

4.  Ferdinand  the  Fifth,  who  succeeded  his  father  Francis  in  1835, 
took  the  usual  coronation  oath,  acknowledging  the  rights,  liberties, 
and  independence  of  Hungary;  and  Ihe  project  of  incorporating 
Hungary  with  Austrfa  seemed  to  be  abandoned ;  but  still  the  empe- 
ror, by  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  making  appointments 
to  office,  could  command  a  majority  in  the  House  of  the  Magnates, 
and,  by  the  influence  which  he  could  exert  in  the  elections,  hoped  to 
secure  an  ascendency  in  the  House  of  Deputies.  Moreover,  the  af- 
fairs of  Hungary,  instead  of  being  regulated  in  Hungary  by  native 
Hungarians,  were  managed  by  a  bureau  or  chancery  in  Vienna,  under 
the  direct  supervision  and  control  of  the  Austrian  cabinet.  Austrian 
influence  very  naturally  produced  an  Austrian  party  in  the  country, 
opposed  to  which  was  the  great  mass  of  the  Hungarians,  who  took 
the  designation  of  the  Liberal  or  Patriotic  party. 

5.  At  a  most  opportune  moment,  just  after  the  first  Revolution  in 
Vienna,  in  March  1 848,  when  the  emperor  had  conceded  to  the  people 
of  his  hereditary  States  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they  demand- 
ed, a  deputation  from  Hungary  appeared,  asking,  for  their  kingdom, 
the  royal  assent  to  a  series  of  acts  passed  by  the  Hungarian  Diet, 
providbag  for  its  annual  meeting,  the  union  of  Transylvania  and 
Hungary,  the  organization  of  a  National  Guard,  equality  of  taxation 
for  all  classes,  religious  toleration,  freedom  of  tlie  press,  and  a  re- 
i^onsible  ministry.  After  some  delay  these  acts  received  the  royal 
assent,  and  on  the  1 1th  of  April  were  confirmed  by  the  emperor  per- 
sonally, in  the  midst  of  the  Diet  assembled  at  Pesth,'  the  capital  of 
Hungary.  These  concessions  were  received  with  the  utmost  joy 
throughout  the  Hungarian  nation. 

1.  Pestk,  which,  in  conjunction  wllh  Buda,  i*  the  seat  of  goreminent  of  Ilunjfary,  ta  on  th« 
east  side  of  the  Danube,  Imroodiatcly  oppodto  Buda,  with  which  it  U  connected  by  a  bridge 
of  boats.  Population  about  I'xty-ave  tbouMuid.  It  is  one  hundred  av  i  Uiirty-flre  miles  totttlv- 
ca»l  (torn  Vieuua.    {JUa^  Na  \*  UJ 
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6.  Tho  sudden  change  from  the  restraints  of  a  rigid  goycrnmeut 
to  the  enjoyment  of  constitutional  liberty,  exerted,  among  the  masseii 
who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  no  political  privileges,  and  especially  in  the 
provinces  dependent  upon  Hungary,  an  influence  the  most  adverse  to 
rational  freedom.  Liberty  was  construed  to  mean  license  :  in  some 
places  the  Jews  were  plundered  and  maltreated  :  officers  and  jurors 
who  did  their  duty  were  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  mob  :  the 
imbittered  feelings  and  prejudices  of  race  were  kindled  into  all  their 
fury ;  and  the  most  horrid  atrocities  were  committed,  while  the  new 
government,  scarcely  organized,  was  too  feeble  to  afibrd  protection  to 
the  persons  and  property  of  the  more  peaceful  inhabitants.  Calls 
upon  the  Austrian  government  for  assistance  from  the  Austrian 
troops  in  the  provinces  to  suppress  this  anarchy  were  unheeded  ;  and 
the  indifference  thus  shown  to  the  welfare  of  Hungary  gave  rise  to  the 
first  threats  of  separation. 

7.  A  more  alarming  danger  to  Hungary  was  the  opposition  against 
her  in  her  own  provinces,  first  secretly  encouraged,  and  afterwards 
openly  aided,  by  the  Austrian  goveniment.  The  Hungarian  domin- 
ions embrace  a  population  of  about  fifteen  millions,  of  whom  only 
six  millions  are  Magyars ;  and  unfortunately  the  other  eight  millions 
wore  so  jealous  of  the  Magyar  ascendency  as  to  be  found  either  cold 
to  the  cause  of  Hungary,  or  openly  joining  the  Austrian  party. 
First  the  Croats,  a  portion  of  the  southern  Slavi,  or  Slavonians,'  af- 
ter demanding  entire  independence  of  Hungarian  rule,  and  showing 
a  disposition  to  place  themselves  in  more  immediate  connection  with 
Austria,  also  a  Slavonic  nation,  took  up  arms  against  Hungary,  and 
rejected  all  advances  towards  reconciliation.  Notwithstanding  the 
unconstitutionality  of  their  position,  the  emperor  sided  in  their  favor, 
and  sent  Austrian  armies  to  their  aid.  Portions  of  Slavonia  proper 
joined  the  Croats ;  and  the  Serbs,'  or  Servians,  in  eastern  Slavonia, 
distinguishing  their  revolt  by  the  greatest  atrocities,  with  unrelent- 
ing fury  laid  waste  the  Magyar  villages,  and  massacred  the  unresist* 
ng  iuhabitants.  The  actual  beginning  of  the  war  on  the  pait  of 
Hungary  was  the  bombardment,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1848,  of  Car- 

I.  The  Slavonian*  comprise  a  nume/oas  fkmlly  of  notions,  descendants  of  the  ancient  Sai^ 
matlans.  The  Slavonian  language  extends  throughout  the  whole  of  European  Russia ;  and 
dialects  of  it  are  spoken  by  the  Croats,  Servians,  and  Slavouians  proper,  and  also  by  the  Polea 
and  Boiwrnions. 

S.  The  Serbs  or  Senriaot,  who  belong  to  the  wide-spread  Slavonian  slot  Jc,  are  Inhabitant*  of 
«he  Turkish  province  of  Senrin ;  but  many  of  tlie  Serbs  are  scattered  thi  »t*ghoat  the  tooUiMB 
BoBiariui  provinces. 
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lowitz,'  the  metropolis  or  holy  city  of  the  Serbs.  The  city  made  a 
brave  defence :  the  Ottoman  Serbs  hastened  across  the  frontiers  fco 
the  assistance  of  their  brethren,  and  the  Magyars  were  driven  ba-rk 
into  the  fortress  of  Pcterwardein.'  The  whole  Servian  race  in  the 
Banat'  then  rose  in  rebellion,  and  the  peninsula »  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Theisa  and  the  Danube  became  the  theatre  of  a  furious  con- 
flict between  the  hostile  races.  Finally,  on  the  29th  of  June,  the  Au»- 
trian  cabinet,  throwing  off  all  disguise,  announced  the  intention  of 
Austria  to  support  Croatia  openly.  It  soon  appeared,  also,  that  the 
altered  condition  of  Austria,  consequent  upon  the  late  triumphs  of 
the  imperial  arms  in  Italy,  had  determined  the  emperor  to  revoke 
the  concessions  recently  made  to  Hungary. 

8.  The  Hungarian  Diet,  now  convinced  that  the  constitution  and 
independence  of  Hungary  must  be  defended  by  force  of  arms,  decreed 
a  levy  that  should  raise  the  Hungarian  army  to  two  hundred  thou 
sand  men.  In  the  meantime  Jellachich,  the  ban,  or  governor,  of 
Croatia,  had  advanced  unopposed  into  Hungary,  at  the  head  of  an 
Austrian  and  Croatian  army,  and  had  arrived  within  twenty  miles 
of  Pesth,  when  the  eloquence  and  energy  of  Kossuth,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  patriot  party,  collected  a  considerable  body  of  trops, 
and  on  the  29th  of  September  Jellachich  was  repulsed  and  the  capi- 
tal saved.  The  ban  fled,  and  on  the  5th  of  October  the  rear  guard 
of  the  Croatian  army,  ten  thousand  strong,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Hungarians. 

9.  Hitherto  both  parties,  the  invaders  and  invaded,  appeared  to 
be  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  emperor-king,  a  kind-hearted  man, 
but  of  moderate  abilities,  and  unfitted  for  the  trying  situation  in 
which  he  found  himself  placed.  Wearied  by  the  contentions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  empire,  desiring  the  good  of  all  his  subjects,  but 
distracted  by  diverse  counsels,  and  involved,  by  a  series  of  intrigues, 
in  conflicting  engagements,  Ferdinand  abdicated  the  throne  on  the 

J.  Carlowiti  la  n  town  of  Slaronla,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  four  miles  south-east  of 
Pelerwardcln.    (Afop  No.  XVII.) 

2.  PeUnoardein,  the  capital  of  the  Slavonian  military  firontier  district,  and  one  of  the  strongMi 
fortresses  in  the  Austrian  empire,  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  eastern  SOavonia.  U 
derives  Its  present  name  from  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  marshalled  here  the  sohliers  of  the  first 
crnsade.    (Jlfa;>  No.  XVII.) 

3.  The  Banat^  or  Hungary-beyond-tbe-Thelss,  is  m  large  diTis1(»i  of  south-eastern  Hungary, 
having  Traiiaylvania  on  the  east,  and  Slavonla  on  the  west.    (Map  No.  XVIL) 

a.  ^  The  very  spot  that  was,  in  1G97,  the  theatre  that  witnessed  the  splendid  rtetorins  of 
Eugene  of  S&voy  over  the  Turks,  and  which  were  followed  by  the  peace  of  Carlowlti,  thai 
memorable  ira  in  the  history  of  the  house  of  Austria  and  of  Europe.**— 5ti/M*  Jiustria^  IL  p.  QB. 
•M|>.38ti 
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2d  of  Deceoibir,  but  a  short  time  after  the  second  BevoluticT^  m 
Vienna,  (see  p.  542 ;)  and,  bj  a  family  arrangement,  the  crown  was 
transferred,  not  to  the  next  heir,  Ferdinand's  brother,  but  to  bis 
nephew  Francis  Joseph.  The  Hungarian  Diet,  declaring  that  Ferdi- 
nand had  no  right  to  lay  down  the  crown  of  Hungary  and  transfer 
it  to  another — that  the  same  was  settled  by  statute  on  the  direct  heirs 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg — and,  moreover,  that  Francis  Joseph  bad 
not  taken  the  requisite  oath,  in  the  Hungarian  capital,  to  preserve  in 
violate  the  constitution,  laws,  and  liberties,  of  the  Hungarians, — de- 
nied the  right  of  the  new  emperor  to.  reign  over  their  nation.  The 
Hungarians,  however,  averse  to  a  war  with  Austria,  attempted  nego- 
tiations for  a  settlement  of  all  dif&eulties ;  but  the  Austrian  cabinet, 
desirous  of  setting  aside  the  constitutional  privileges  rec'cutly  grant- 
ed to  Hungary,  had  resolved  upon  the  unconditional  submission  of 
the  Hungarians ;  and  the  new  emperor  yielded  himself  to  the  coarse 
of  policy  dictated  by  his  ministers. 

10.  With  the  alarming  prospect  of  a  desperate  conflict  with  the 
whole  power  of  the  Austrian  empire,  several  of  the  Hungarian  leader^ 
who  had  thus  far  supported  all  the  measures  of  the  movement  party, 
withdrew  altogether  from  the  struggle ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
Hungarian  people,  more  than  one-half  of  the  high  aristocracy,  and 
nearly  all  the  untitled  nobility,  and  both  Romanist  and  Protestant 
clergy,  rallied  around  Kossuth,  and  sided  with  the  country.  Although 
the  peasantry,  whom  the  constitution  had  elevated  from  the  condition 
of  serfs  to  that  of  freemen,  rose  en  7?iassey  arms  and  ammunition 
were  wanting,  and  t'^e  regular  troops  of  Hungary  were  still  in  Italy, 
fighting  the  battles  of  Austria.  Manufactories  of  powder  and  arms 
had  to  be  established ;  but  they  arose  as  if  by  magic ;  and  in  every 
town  the  anvils  rang  with  the  clang  of  the  arms  which  the  artizani 
forged  by  night  and  by  day.  But,  afler  all  possible  efforts,  the  Hun- 
garian army,  at  the  actual  opening  of  the  campaign  in  December 
IS48,  amounted  to  only  about  sixty -five  thousand  men,  which  was  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  forces  which  Austria  was  concentrating 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  country. 

1 1.  The  plan  of  Prince  Windischgratz,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Austrian  forces,  consisted  in  invading  Hungary  from  nine  points  at 
the  same  time — all  the  lines  of  attack  tending  to  a  common  centre, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  The  main  divisions  of  the  Austrian 
army,  entering  Hungary  from  the  north  and  west,  met  with  but  little 
opposition  from  the  Hungarian  general  Gorgey,  who  had   the  com- 
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mand  in  that  quarter,  and  on  the  5th  of  January,  1849,  both  Win- 
dischgratz  and  Jellachich  entered  Pesth  without  striking  a  blow. 
Kossuth  and  the  government  retired  to  Debreczin  ^  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  kingdom,  leaving  a  strong  garrison,  however,  in 
the  almost  impregnable  fortress  of  Oomorn,'  while  the  Hungarian 
forces  gradually  concentrated  in  the  valley  of  the  Theiss,  from 
Eperies*  to  the  Danube.  To  protect  the  rear,  General  Bern,  a  Pole, 
was  sent  to  Bukowina,*  at.  the  eastern  extremity  of  Transylvania,  at 
the  head  of  ten  thousand  men. 

12.'  On  the  30th  of  January  the  Hungarians  lost  the  strong  for- 
tress  of  Esscck^  in  Slavonia,  which  surrendered  with  about  five  thou- 
sand men.  About  the  same  time  Bern  was  driven  from  Bukowina, 
and,  after  repeated  disasters,  from  Transylvania  also, — the  Saxons 
and  Wallachs,*  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population,  having  jomed 
the  Austrians.  The  Szeklers,  however,  a  wild,  restless,  and  warlike 
race  of  southern  Hungary,  espousing  the  side  of  the  Hungarians, 
placed  themselves  under  the  command  of  Bem,  who,  thus  reenforced, 
was  soon  in  a  condition  to  resume  the  offensive.  Again  he  entered 
Transylvania,  at  the  head  of  a  well-disciplined  corps  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men ;  and  although  ten  thousand  Bussian  troops  had  crossed 
the  frontiers  to  aid  the  Austrians,  he  repeatedly  defeated  their  united 
forces,  took  Hermanstadt^  after  a  severe  battle,  and  entered  Cron- 
stadt'  without  opposition.     In  a  few  weeks  Bom  was  complete  master 

1.  Dehrtctin^  Uie  great  mart  for  the  produce  or  uorthem  and  eastern  Hongary,  is  situated  Ib 
m  flat,  sandy,  and  arid  plain,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  miles  east  of  Pesth.  Population  forty- 
Ore  thousand.    (JIfap  No.  XVH.) 

2.  Comom^  situated  on  a  point  of  land  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Waag  and  the  Dan- 
ube, is  forty-six  miles  north-east  of  Buda.  The  citadel  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
Europe,  sikI  has  never  been  tulcen.    (Jliap  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Eperiet  is  a  fortified  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Theiss,  one  hnndroA 
•ud  forty  miles  north-east  of  Pestli. 

4.  Bukowina^  ceded  by  the  Turlis  to  Austria  in  1774,  is  now  included  In  Galiela  and  Lodo* 
laerla.    (Jtfi^  No.  XVIL) 

5.  £««M&,  (ancient  Mnrsia;)  the  capital  of  Slavonia,  is  a  strongly-fortlfled  town  situated  Ob 
the  Dntve,  thirteen  miles  iVom  its  confluence  with  the  Danube.  It  is  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  milea  south  of  Buda.  Jl/urWo,  founded  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  in  the  year  125,  became 
the  capital  of  Lower  Paniionia.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

6.  The  ira//acA«— properly  the  inhabitants  of  the  Turco-Rus^lan  province  of  Wallachia,  are 
the  deecendaots  of  the  ancient  Daoians.    (Pronounced  Wol'-laks:  WoHa'-ke^) 

7.  UntMuatadty  the  capital  of  ihc  ^*  Saxon  land,"  a  Saxon  portion  of  Transylvania,  is  situated 
In  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  on  a  brunch  of  the  Aluta,  in  the  southern  part  of  Tronsyl- 
▼ania.    (.Vap  No.  XVIL) 

8.  CronatadL,  the  largest  and  most  populous,  as  well  as  the  principal  manufacturing  and 
oommerdal  town  of  Transylvania— also  In  the  *«  Saxon  land'^^is  seventy  miles  east  of  llai«i 
Bumstadt.    (.V«p  No.  XVII.) 
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of  TraiiBjlvania,  from  which  he  passed  into  the  Banat,  and  captnred 
Temeswar,'  its  capital. 

13.  In  the  meantime  important  events  had  occurred  in  the  yalley 
of  the  Theiss.  About  the  first  of  February  General  Dembinski, 
also  a  Pole,  was  invested,  by  Kossuth,  with  the  command-in-chief  of 
the  Hungarian  armies.  Although  the- appointment  of  Dembinski 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  native  Hungarian  officers,  who  seconded 
him  with  little  cordiality,  yet  his  plan  of  operations  was  judicious. 
Leaving  strong  garrisons  at  Szegedin'  and  on  the  Maros,'  about  tha 
middle  of  February  he  concentrated  his  forces  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Theiss,  to  meet  the  Austrians,  then  advancing  in  full  force 
imder  Windischgratz.  In  the  vicinity  of  Kapolna/  on  the  26th  and 
27th,  a  severe  battle  was  fought  between  forty  thousand  Hungarians 
and  sixty  thousand  Austrians,  without  any  decisive  result ;  but  had 
it  not  been  for  the  inactivity  of  Grorgey,  who  restricted  himself  to  a 
defensive  position,  the  Austrians  would  have  suffered  a  total  defeat. 

14.  Early  in  March  Dembinski  resigned,  and  General  Vetter  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Hungarian  forces ;  but  owing 
to  the  illness  of  Vetter  the  command  soon  devolved  on  Qorgey, 
under  whom  was  gained  a  series  of  victories  by  which  the  Austrians 
were  for  a  time  driven  out  of  Hungary.  On  the  4th  of  April  Jella- 
chich  was  defeated  at  Tapiobieske,'  and  on  the  6th  the  corps  of 
Windischgratz  at  GodoUo:*  on  the  9th  Gorgey  took  Waitzen*  by 
storm  :  on  the  19th  the  Ausrians  were  defeated  in  a  desperate  battle 
at  Nagy-Sarlo  ;*  and  on  the  20th  Gorgey  relieved  the  fortress  of 
Comorn,  which  the  Austrians  had  closely  besieged  during  several 
months.  In  a  few  days  the  main  body  of  the  Austrians  was  driveh 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  when  nothing  but  a  routed  army 
remained  between  the  Hungarians  and  the  city  of  Vienna.  Had 
Gorgey  then  followed  up  his  successes,  as  he  was  strongly  urged 
to  do  by  Kossuth,  in  two  days  his  forces  might  have  bivouacked 
in  the  Austrian  capital;  but  he  remained  inactive  eight  days  at 
Oomorn,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  siege  of  the  fortress  of  Buda,* 

I.  Temeswary  the  capital  of  the  Banat,  is  a  strongly-fortlfled  towiu  serentj-flre  mil«0  wwiil^ 
east  of  Pcterwardein.  It  was  taken  (torn  the  Turks  In  1716  by  Prince  Eugene.  The  Bega 
canal,  seventy-three  miles  In  length,  passes  through  the  town.  Teineswar  is  suppoeed  to  i«p> 
resent  the  ancient  Tablsctw,  to  which  Ovid  was  banished.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Siegedin  is  a  large  town  of  Hungary,  siiuated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Murtm  and  tha 
Theiss,  one  hundred  niiI«M  south-east  of  Pcsth.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  For  the  river  Maros,  and  the  towns  KapiJna,  Taploblcskc,  God5UA,  Waitxen,  and  Nag^ 
Bario,  see  Map  No.  XVII. 

4.  Buda,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube)  one  hundred  and  thlrty-flve  miles  i 
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which  was  carried  liy  storm  on  the  2 1  st  of  May.  Buda  was  the  bait 
which  the  retreating  army  left  behind  them  to  lure  the  Hmigarians ; 
and  its  siege  was  the  salvation  of  Vienna,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  Au* 
trian  empire. 

15.  On  the  4th  of  March  the  Austrian  emperor  had  made  known 
the  project  of  a  constitution  for  his  empire,  the  effect  of  which  would 
have  been  to  rob  Hungary  of  her  independence  and  constitutional 
rights.  This  measure,  in  connection  with  the  well-known  fact  tliat 
KuBsia  had  been  invoked  to  lend  her  aid  in  suppressing  the  Hungarian 
rebellion,  induced  the  Hungarian  Diet  to  make,  on  the  14th  of  July, 
1849,  the  declaration  of  Hungarian  independence.  The  Diet  also 
decreed  that,  until  the  form  of  government  to  be  adopted  for  the 
future  should  be  fixed  by  the  nation,  the  government  should  be  con- 
ducted by  Louis  Kossuth  and  the  ministers  to  be  appointed  by  him. 
Kossuth  was  thereupon  unanimously  declared  governor  of  Hungary, 
with  little  less  than  regal  powers. 

16.  The  demand  which  the  Austrian  emperor  had  made  upon  the 
Czar  for  assistance  was  neither  rejected  nor  delayed ;  and  prepara- 
tions for  a  second  campaign  against  Hungary  were  speedily  com- 
pleted. Four  hundred  thousand  men,  of  whom  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  were  Russians,  were  assembled  on  the  Hungarian 
frontiers  early  in  June, — tlie  whole  being  placed  under  the  command- 
in-chief  of  the  Austrian  general  Haynau,  of  whom  little  was  then 
known,  except  that  he  had  served  under  Radetsky  in  Italy,  where  he 
had  distinguished  himself  by  his  atrocities.  To  meet  this  force  the 
Hungarians  had  raised  an  aniiy  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
men,  with  four  hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  Of  these,  forty-five  thou- 
sand, under  the  immediate  command  of  Gorgey,  were  on  the  upper 
Panube,  between  Presburg'  and  the  capital.  The  other  principal 
divisions  of  the  Hungarian  forces  consisted  of  thirty -five  thousand 
men  under  General  Perczel  in  the  Banat,  thirty-two  thousand  under 
General  Bern  in  Transylvania,  and  twelve  thousand  under  Dembinski 
at  Eperics,  near  the  Galician  frontier. 

17.  Almost  simultaneously,  in  the  early  part  of  June,  HajTiau,  at 
the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men,  entered   Hungary  at   Presburg; 

east  of  Vienna,  Is,  in  conjancUon  with  Pcsih,  the  capital  of  Hungary.  AUIla  occasionally  made 
Buda  his  residence.  Arpad,  the  Magy:ir  chief,  made  it  his  hcad-quurtcra  in  Ihe  year  900 ;  and 
It  Ihon  became  llie  cradle  of  ihc  IInn«arian  monarchy.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

1.  Presburffy  once  the  capital  of  Hungary,  is  on  Iho  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  thirty-four 
milcft  east  of  Vienna.  The  casUc,  now  in  ruins,  ia  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  appaol  made 
In  1741  by  Maria  Theresa  to  the  Hunsfarian  States,  which  was  so  generously  responded  to  by 
the  latter.    See  p.  420.    (.Vay  No.  XVII.) 
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Paskiewitcli.  at  the  head  uf  eightj'-seveD  thousand  RttssiaLfi,  paased 
ths  frontiers  of  Galicia,  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Theias 
by  way  of  Bartfeld'  and  Eperies ;  and  forty  thousand  Eussians  and 
fourteen  thousand  Austrians  entered  Transylvania  from  the  south 
and  east.  Smaller  divisions  entered  at  other  points — the  whole  de- 
signed to  enclose  the  Hungarians  within  a  circle  of  armies,  in  tho 
plains  of  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube. 

18.  The  plan  of  the  Austrians  and  Kussiaus  was  too  successfully 
carried  out.  The  Russians,  aft^r  encounterii)g  a  heroic  resistance, 
drove  Bern  from  Transylvania :  Jcllachich,  after  experiencing  the 
most  disastrous  defeat  in  the  defile  of  Hegyes,*  marched  up  the 
Theiss :  the  Russians,  under  Paskie witch,  in  two  divisions  entered 
Debreczin  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  Pesth  on  the  11th.  Haynau 
fought  his  way  from  Presburg  to  the  vicinity  of  Comom,  near  which 
place  he  fought,  on  the  11  th  of  July,  a  severe  battle  with  Gorgey, 
in  which  the  latter  had  the  advantage.  On  the  19th* he  reached 
Pesth,  where  he  renewed  those  brutal  scenes  which  had  marked  his 
whole  career  in  Hungary.  To  his  own  everlasting  infamy,  and  the 
deep  disgrace  of  the  Austrian  government,  he  repeatedly  ordered 
ladies  of  great  respectability  and  higli  rank  to  be*  publicly  flogged 
for  having  held  communication  with  the  insurgents, — and  one,  the 
daughter  of  a  professor  in  Raab,  for  having  turned  her  back  upon 
the  emperor  as  he  entered  the  city.  Brave  officers  were  hanged  by 
him  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  defending  their  country.  Hay- 
nau, by  his  barbarities,  fully  earned  the  title  which  has  been  given 
him, — that  of  "  Hungary's  Hangman." 

19;  From  Comom,  Gorgey,  constantly  harassed  by  the  enemy,  re- 
treated to  Waitzen,  and  thence  to  Onod,*  and  on  the  29th  crossed 
the  Theiss  at  Tokay,*  from  which  place  he  turned  south,  and,  pur- 
cued  by  the  enemy,  continued  his  retreat,  until,  on  the  8th  of  August, 

1.  Bartfeld  is  at  tho  foot  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  in  northern  llongnry,  on  the  Tope,  u 
AlDueut  of  the  Tiieiss.  It  formerly  enjoyed  consiilerabie  distinct  ion  as  a  seat  of  learning.  It  !• 
»ue  hundred  luid  nny-flvo  miles  nortli'eaat  fVom  Pesth.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

2.  llegyct  is  a  small  town  of  Southern  Uungory,  ihirty-flvo  miles  nortli-west  of  PcterwardeU. 
(Map  No.  XVIl.) 

3.  Onod  is  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Theiss,  nlnety-flre  miles  north-east  of  Pesth.  (JW^ 
No.  xvn.) 

4.  Tokay  is  a  smoll  town,  situated  at  the  conflnence  of  the  Bodrog  with  the  Theirs,  one  hn^ 
dred  and  thirteen  miles  uorth-<;n^t  fh>m  Pesth.  Tolcay  derives  its  whole  celebrity  trcm  Its  beb^ 
the  entrepot  foi  the  said  of  Uie  famous  sweet  wine  of  the  same  name,  made  In  a  hilly  tract  (f 
country  extending  twcntj*flre  or  Uiirty  miles  north-west  fh>m  the  town.  The  finest  quality  cf 
the  wine  Is  that  which  flows  from  the  ripe  grapes  by  their  own  pressure,  while  in  heaps  <Jlf^ 
Ho.  X\ll.) 
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he  reaobod  the  fortress  of  Arad,'  on  the  Maros.  Petty  jealoosiea 
betweei*  the  Hungarian  generals  frequently  prevented  concert  of 
action  and  a  union  of  forces  when  the  safety  of  whole  armies  depend- 
ed upon  it;  and  the  ambition  of  Gorgey,  in  particular,  who  was 
possessed  of  both  skill  and  courage,  seemed  to  be  to  show  himself  a 
great  general.     His  country's  safety  was  a  secondary  consideration. 

20.  Dembinski,  in  the  meantime,  had  retreated  south,  and  crossed 
the  Danube  also  in  the  Banat.  After  almost  constant  fighting  on 
the  5  th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  August,  on  the  latter  of  which  days  he 
was  severely  wounded,  on  the  9th  his  army,  commanded  by  6em, 
fought  with  Jellachich  and  Haynau  the  decisive  battle  of  Temeswar, 
in  which  the  Austrians  were  at  first  repulsed  with  great  loss ;  but 
the  failure  of  ammunition  in  the  Hungarian  lines  finally  gave  the 
victory  to  the  Austrians.  The  southern  Hungarian  army  was  com- 
pletely broken  up  by  this  disaster  :  many  laid  down  their  arms  and 
returned  home :  some  escaped  into  Turkey ;  and  some  thousands  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  pursuing  enemy.  On  the  8th  Oorgey  had 
reached  Arad  with  forty  thousand  troops,  within  half  a  day^s  march 
of  the  spot  where  Dembinski  was  fighting ;  but  instead  of  joining  hia 
countrymen  at  that  opportune  moment,  when  he  might  have  turned 
the  scale  of  victory,  he  was  then  engaged  in  efforts  for  obtaining  the 
dissolution  of  the  government,  and  procuring  for  himself  the  ap« 
pointment  of  dictator.  Oorgey's  fidelity  to  the  Hungarian  cause  had 
long  been  suspected,  even  by  Kossuth  himself,  yet  he  had  been  re- 
tained in  command  of  the  largest  division  of  the  Hungarian  army ; 
and  now,  when  he  declared  that  he  alone  could  and  would  save  the 
country  if  dictatorial  powers  were  conferred  upon  him,  Kossuth, 
considering  the  cause  of  Hungary  desperate,  took  the  important  step 
of  dissolving  the  government  and  conferring  upon  Gorgey  the  su- 
preme civil  and  military  power.     (Aug.  10th.) 

21.  It  soon  appeared  that  Gorgey  had  long  maintained  a  treason- 
able correspondence  with  the  enemy.  He  had  long  disobeyed,  at  hifl 
pleasure,  the  orders  sent  him  by  the  government ;  and  he  now  made 
such  a  disposition  of  his  forces  that  the  Eussians  might  enclose  his  army, 
of  which,  in  spite  of  its  corrupt  condition,  he  still  stood  in  fear.  On 
the  13  th  he  surrendered  to  the  Russian  general  Rudiger,  without 
any  conditions,  his  entire  force,  with  one  hundred  and  forty-four  can- 
nons.    When  the  troops  were  drawn  up  for  surrender,  grief  and  in- 

1.  Arad  is  a  ■trongly-ifortUIed  town,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Maros,  twenty^ereo  mQei 
north  or  Tomeswar.    (Jra|»  No.  XVII.) 
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dignation  were  visible  throighout  the  ranks:  one  officer  broke  hid 
Bword,  and  threw  it  with  curses  at  Grorgej'a  feet :  many  a  hussar 
ehot  his  noble  charger,  that  it  might  not  survive  the  disgrace  of  iia 
master;  and  some  regiments  burned  their  standards,  determined 
never  to  surrender  them  to  the  enemy. 

22.  A  few  days  before  Gorgey's  treacherous  surrender,  one  parting 
gleam  of  success  shed  its  lustre  on  the  Hungarian  arms.  At  mid- 
night on  the  3d  of  August  .the  garrison  of  Comorn,  commanded  by 
General  Klapka,  sallied  from  the  fortress,  and  drove  back  the  Aoa- 
trians  with  dreadful  slaughter ;  and  so  great  was  the  panic  that  on 
the  5th  of  August  Eaab^  was  taken,  and  with  it  supplies  and  ammu- 
nition to  the  value  of  several  millions  of  dollars.  The  peasantry  in 
the  valley  of  the  Danube  rose  en  niasse^  and  Klapka  thought  serious- 
ly of  marching  upon  Vienna  itself,  when  the  news  of  Gorgey's  sur- 
render paralyzed  all  farther  effort.  Comorn  surrendered  on  the  29th 
of  September,  on  favorable  terms ;  and  with  the  fall  of  that  import- 
ant fortress,  terminated  the  military  operations  in  Hungary. 

23.  After  the  surrender  of  Gorgey,  Kossuth  left  Arad  and  direct- 
ed his  course  to  the  Turkish  frontier,  and,  finding  that  no  hope  re- 
mained of  serving  his  country,  delivered  himself  up  to  the  Ottoman 
garrison  at  Widdiu.'  Austria  in  vaid  demanded  him  of  the  Turkish 
government  When  he  was  finally  permitted  to  leave  the  coimtry 
he  came  to  the  United  States.  The  attentions  there  bestowed  upon 
him  for  his  noble  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Hungarian  freedom,  called 
forth,  from  the  Austrian  government,  a  remonstrance,  which  was 
nobly  answered  by  Mr.  Webster,  the  American  Secretary  of  State, 
Bem  also  fled  into  Turkey,  where,  after  receiving  a  command  in  the 
Turkish  army,  he  died  in  1850,  of  wounds  received  in  the  Hungarian 
war.     Dembinski  and  a  few  others  followed  the  fortunes  of  Kossutli. 

24.  On  the  6th  of  October,  1849, — a  day  rendered  forever  mem- 
orable for  infamy  in  the  annals  of  Austria — thirteen  Htmgarian 
generals  and  staff  officers,  who  had  surrendered,  were  shot  or  hanged 
at  Arad :  many  of  the  Hungarian  ministers  and  other  civil  officials 
were  also  executed  :  an  immense  number  of  inferior  officers  were  sent 
to  fortresses  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  or  a  term  of  years ;  and  about 
seventy  thousand  Hungarians,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  contest, 

1.  Raab  is  situated  snntli  of  the  Danube,  twcnty4wo  rallmi  south-west  of  Comorn.  It  wa»  m. 
strong  pust  uuder  Uic  lioiiiuuM.  lu  IfSOD  ua  Aiuuriuu  force  was  routed  by  the  French  luuior  iU 
wallj.    ( Map  No.  X  V 1 1.> 

2.  tViddiu  is  a  foriiOed  town  ^f  Bulgaria  la  Turkey,  on  the  southern  banlcof  the  Danab«^  q^ 
iBoodral  and  sixty-lire  mitot  so  Ub-east  of  Pelerwardein.    {Map  No.  \iU 
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were  forcibly  enlisted  in  Austrian  regiments.  Thus  terminated  the 
struggle  of  Hungary  for  freedom.  Her  national  existence,  preserved 
through  a  thousand  years,  was  annihilated,  not  so  much  by  the  over- 
whelming power  of  two  great  empires,  as  by  the  faults  and  treason  of 
her  own  sons.* 

VI.  Usurpation  of  Louis  Napoleon.  1.  After  France  had 
adopted  a  republican  constitution  in  1848,  the  election  of  a  chief 
magistrate,  to  hold  the  executive  power  of  the  nation  for  four  years, 
became  the  absorbing  subject  of  thought  and  discussion  with  the 
French  people.  Six  candidates  were  in  the  field, — Lamartine,  Ledru 
Hollin,  Easpail,  Generals  Changarnier  and  Cavaignac,  and  Louis  Na- 
poleon. Lamartine,  who  had  saved  the  country  from  anarchy  in  the 
Rev^^'ition  of  February,  but  had  made  a  feeble  president  of  the  pro- 
visional government,  soon  virtually  withdrew  from  the  contest,  by  re- 
questing his  friends  to  make  no  efforts  in  his  behalf:  the  adherents 
of  Ledru  Rollin,  although  earnest  and  active,  were,  comparatively, 
few  in  number :  Kaspail  and  Changarnier  possessed  no  peculiar  rec- 
ommendations for  the  office ;  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  choice 
would  lie  between  General  Cavaignac  and  Louis  Napoleon — ^the 
former,  popular  with  the  Assembly  and  the  leading  republicans,  a 
man  of  tried  integrity,  and  possessing  every  requisite  qualification 
for  the  office — the  latter  an  adventurer,  who  had  made  two  fool- 
hardy attempts  to  usurp  the  throne  of  France,  viewed  with  jealousy 
and  distrust  by  the  republicans,  and  treated  with  coldness  by  the 
politicians  of  all  parties,  but  strong  in  the  prestige  of  a  name, 
and  hailed  by  the  people  as  the  living  representative  of  that  world- 
renownod  emperor  whom  France  can  never  forget  The  result  of 
the  election  surprised  every  one.  Seven  and  a-half  millions  of  votes 
were  polled  in  the  nation,  and,  of  these,  five  and  a-half  millions 
were  cast  for  Louis  Napoleon,  who  was  inaugurated  President  on 
the  20th  of  December.  He  then  solemnly  swore  "  to  remain  faith- 
fol  to  the  Democratic  Kepublic;  and  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  which  the 
eonstitution  imposed  upon  him." 

2.  Louis  Napoleon,  the  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte  and  Hortense 
Beaohamais,  the  king  and  queen  of  Holland,  was  bom  in  the  palace 

a.  When  KoMuth,  with  the  mranbera  of  the  provisional  g>i)Yernment,  was  retreating  flrom 
point  to  point  as  the  Austrian  and  Russian  armies  advanced,  he  carried  with  him  tlie  Hunga- 
rian regaliar— the  royul  Jewels,  and  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen— objects  of  almost  religious  ven- 
eration to  the  Hungarian  people.  It  long  remained  a  mystery  what  bad  become  of  them,  boi 
after  years  of  search  by  individuals  sent  out  by  the  Austrian  govemmenty  tbegr  werediaooTerad 
in  »cpt.  1853.  buried  in  on  lion  chest  near  the  confines  of  Wallachla. 
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of  the  Tuillerics  on  the  20th  of  April,  1808,  and,  being  the  first 
prince  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty  born  under  the  imperial  regime,  and 
the  only  one  living  at  the  time  of  his  election, as  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  considered  himself,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Bonapartists,  as  the  legitimate  representative  of  the  emperor  Napo- 
leon, and  the  heir  to  his  empire.  After  his  second  attempt,  in 
August  1 840,  to  excite  a  Bevolution  against  Louis  Phillippe,  he  wan 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Ham,^  from  which  he  made  his  escape  in 
May  1846,  after  an  imprisonment  of  more  than  five  years.  Being 
in  London  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  February,  1848,  he  imme- 
uiately  repaired  to  Paris,  but  was  so  coldly  received  by  the  members 
of  the  provisional  government  that  he  again  left  the  country.  Sooa 
after  he  was  informed  that  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  As- 
sembly from  three  different  departments ;  but  the  hostility  against 
him  in  the  Assembly  was  so  great  that,  deeming  it  unsafe  to  take 
his  seat  as  a  delegate,  he  resigned  the  office.  In  the  election  to  fill 
vacancies,  in  August,  he  was  reelected,  when  he  returned  to  France, 
and  crL  the  26th  of  September  took  his  seat  as  the  representative  of 
Parte,  nis  native  city.  But  even  then,  nearly  all  the  members,  re- 
garding him  as  a  secret  enemy  of  the  government,  treated  him  with 
marked  coldness  and  neglect ;  nor  did  the  icy  reserve  wear  away 
when  the  suffrages  of  nearly  six  millions  of  his  countrymen  had 
eievaicd  him  to  the  first  place  in  the  Republic. 

o.  The  fii'St  act  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  to  make  a  public  declara- 
tion of  the  principles  of  his  government,  which  he  avowed  to  be 
strictly  republican ;  yet  from  the  outset  it  was  assumed  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  Assembly  that  he  would  prove  unfaithful  to  his  oath, 
and  endeavor  to  establish  an  imperial  dynasty.  The  Assembly  was 
composed  of  several  parties, — first,  the  Legitimists,  who  were  ad- 
herents of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons : — second,  the  Orlean- 
ists,  who  desired  to  see  the  heir  of  Louis  Phillippe  raised  to  the 
throne  : — third,  the  Republicans,  both  moderate  and  ultra ; — uxA, 
'  "tally,  the  Bonapartists,  who  openly  expressed  their  desire  for  the 
restoration  of  the  empire,  and  were  encouraged  by  Louis  Napoleon, 
although  he  remained  professedly  attached  to  the  Republic. 

4.  From  the  beginning  there  was  no  mutual  confidence  between 
the  President  and  the  Assembly;  and  while  the  conduct  of  the 

1.  Uanty  celebrated  for  Its  strong  fortresa  used  as  a  Slate  Prison,  is  a  tovm  in  a  marshy  plain. 
In  the  former  province  of  Picardy,  seventy  miles  north-east  fh)m  Parii,  and  thirty-five  soutb-aaH 
firom  Amiens.    Here  Prince  Polignac  anl  other  miultten  of  Charles  X.  were  oooilued  fbr  rii 
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former  exhibited  marked  dishonesty  of  purpose  in  furthering  hhs  am 
bitious  views,  the  whole  career  of  the  latter  was  a  series  of  intrigued 
against  the  President,  of  party  contests,  and  encroachments  upon 
popular  rights.  The  Assembly  introduced  severe  restrictions  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  press  :  it  placed  the  entire  control  of  education  in 
the  hands  of  the  Koman  Catholic  clergy  :  it  made  restrictions  upon 
the  right  of  suffrage,  which  disfranchised  three  millions  of  electors ; 
and  it  united  with  the  President  in  sending  an  army  to  crush  the 
rising  Kepublio  of  Rome. 

5.  The  constitution  of  1848  provided  that  it  might  be  revised  bj 
a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  Assembly  during  the  last  year  of  the 
Presidential  term,  and  that  th^  President  should  be  ineligible  to 
reelection,  until  after  an  interval  of  four  years.  This  latter  provision 
would  therefore  render  the  continuance  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  power 
impossible,  without  a  revision  of  the  constitution.  Early  in  1851  the 
question  of  revision  was  brought  before  the  Assembly,  and  after 
being  the  subject  of  some  very  exciting  and  stormy  debates,  in  which 
any  change  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  republicans,  the  motion 
to  revise  failed  by  nearly  a  hundred  votes. 

6.  In  his  annual  message  in  November  the  President  strongly  urged 
upon  the  Assembly  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  a  measure 
which  greatly  increased  his  popularity  with  the  French  people ;  but 
the  bill  introduced  for  that  purpose  was  rejected  by  the  Assembly, 
Soon  after,  the  increasing  animosity  of  the  Assembly  towards  the 
President  was  exhibited  by  the  proposal  of  a  law  authorizing  his 
impeachment  in  case  he  should  seek  a  reelection  in  violation  of  the 
constitution.  His  accusation  and  arrest  on  a  charge  of  treason  were 
also  hinted  at. 

7.  The  strife  of  parties  in  the  Assembly  was  fast  bringing  matters 
to  a  crisis  that  would  probably  have  ended  in  anarchy  and  civil  war, 
when  suddenly — ^unexpectedly — and  quietly,  Louis  Napoleon  put 
forth  his  hand,  and  with  a  degree  of  skill  that  would  have  done  honor 
to  his  great  name-sake,  grasped  the  reins  of  power,  and,  crushing  the 
constitution,  overwhelmed  all  opposition  to  his  will.  On  the  night 
of  Monday,  December  1st,  the  palace  of  the  President  was  the  scene 
of  a  gay  assemblage  of  the  fashion  and  beauty  of  Paris ;  and  it  was 
remarked  that  the  President  was  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  unusually 
attentive  to  his  guests.  On  the  following  morning  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris  awoke  to  find  the  city  filled  with  troops,  and  every  com- 
manding position  in  the  vicinity  occupied  by  them,  while  the  Presi- 
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dent's  decree,  poeted  on  every  waC,  announoed  the  dissolution  of  tiie 
National  Assemblv,  the  restoration  of  universal  suffrage,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  martial  law  throughout  Paris.  The  chief  memben 
of  the  Ai»sembly,  together  with  Generals  Cavaignac,  Changamier, 
Laraoriciere,  and  others,  had  been  seized  in  their  beds,  and  were  already 
in  prison  :  not  a  man  was  left  of  sufficient  ability  and  popularity  to 
rally  tlie  people ;  the  cotip  (Tetai  was  entirely  successful,  and  Louis 
Napoloon  was  absolute  dictator  of  France. 

8.  On  Tuesday  the  2d  of  December  about  three  hundred  members 
of  the  Assembly,  finding  the  doors  of  the  hall  of  legislation  guarded,  met 
in  another  part  of  the  city,  declared  the  President  guilty  of  treason, 
and  proclaimed  his  deposition ;  but  scarcely  had  they  signed  the 
decree  when  they  were  surrounded  by  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  ad 
marched  to  prison.  The  Assembly  being  destroyed,  measures  were 
next  taken  to  disarm  the  power  of  the  press ;  and  none  of  the  jour- 
nals, except  the  government  organs,  were  allowed  to  appear.  On 
Wednesday,  the  3d,  a  decree  was  promulgated,  convening  the  whole 
people  for  an  election  to  be  held  between  the  1 4th  and  '22d  of  De- 
cember— the  questions  submitted  to  them  being  whether  Louis  Na- 
poleon should  remain  at  the  head  of  the  skite  ten  years,  or  not,  with 
the  power  of  forming  a  new  constitution  on  the  basis  of  univerad 
suffrjige.  On  Thursday,  the  4th,  troops  were  called  out  to  suppress 
an  insurrection  in  Paris  :  no  quarter  was  given,  and  about  a  thousand 
of  the  insurgents  were  killed,  when  tranquillity  was  restored.  In 
some  of  the  departments  the  people  rose  in  great  strength  against 
the  usurpation ;  but  the  army  remained  faithful,  and  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  days  all  resistance  was  quelled. 

9.  It  had  been  arranged  that  the  army  should  vote  first  on  the 
fi;reat  question  submitted  to  the  nation ;  and,  as  had  been  anticipated, 
Its  vote  was  nearly  unanimous  in  favor  of  Louis  Napoleon.  The 
official  returns  showed  nearly  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  votes  in 
his  favor,  and  but  little  more  than  half  a  million  against  him.  Thus 
the  nation  sanctioned  his  usurpation  of  the  2d  of  December,  and 
virtually  proclaimed  its  wish  for  the  restoration  of  the  empire.  On 
the  Ist  of  January,  1852,  the  result  of  the  election  was  celebrated  at 
Paris  with  more  than  royal  magnificence,  and  on  the  1 4th  the  new 
constitution  was  decreed.  It  was  avowedly  based  on  the  constitution 
which  the  emperor  Napoleon  had  given  to  the  French  nation.  It 
intrusted  the  government  to  Louis  Napoleon  for  ton  years,  made 
him  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  gave  him  control  over 
logislation,  and  the  power  to  declare  war  and  make  treaties.  He  was 
all  but  in  name  an  emperor  ;  and  before  a  year  had  passed  he  assumed 
that  title,  apparently  with  the  consent,  and  by  the  desire,  of  the  na- 
tion. France  had  accepted  the  Napoleon  Dynasty  as  a  refuge  from 
anarchy — as  the  only  compromise  between  Bourbonism,  or  the  past, 
and  Republicanism,  or  the  future. 
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A  generfti  deicriplion  of  both  Ancieul  sud  M*>!crn  <Jrtece  laaj  be  foand  oq  pp.  21  ^^  •— 
GrraUii  Mylhologj,  :i2  lo  i;— Ancient  Ut«or>  »»i  (inwrct,  :ir  \o  lej— iioden*  llij«MT  *r  * 
5£<.    For  uescriptivo  aocoimtfl  of  iho  Grtfcian  Stales,  and  iinp<»rtast  towofl,  citiei,  nv9»%,  t 
ground's  Ilc^  neo  the  ^  index  ti>  the  Descriptive  NtKt-s*^  at  Hh;  oud  <rf  the  Tuhiioe. 

Th<*  fbllowinK »«  i»  brief  «>DopMB  »>f  the  leadiiu^  eveols  iu  (^recian  Histor7,  be^ 
Uu;  I'ersbui  warr^  which  obued  B.  C.  -169.  'ib«  Fc!opouite;»iau  war«  lasted  nearly  thirty  J«an| 
]'.  "J.  -tai^-itHL  ftobjnKaUoii  of  fireece  br  Philip  of  Aiaceilon,  B.  C  3JHf  aftar  which  cm  tba 
coiique  ts  of  Alexander,  the  Achauui  League,  and  then  iho  Konun  ooiiqaeat,  B.  C  14i.  &n« 
whicli  tim'),  durinj;  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  >cara,  Grvece  cuu:iiiued  to  be  ^tber  really  <» 
nominslly  a  portion  of  the  Roman  empire.  Ttie  ODunto  va«  inriided  by  Alaric  the  iiwh, 
A.  D  4(Ni^  and  aAcrwards  by  Htmenc  and  Zaber  Khan,  iu  ihe  sixth  and  aeTeDlh,  and  by  toe 
Norman»  in  the  eleventh  ceniur}'.  After  the  capture  of  Con»taiitinopte  by  the  cruaadera  ia 
VJH,  (;re<3ce  waa  divideJ  into  feudal  priitci|ia:iiie!S  and  ^>vemed  by  a  rahety  of  Normaa,  Vc 
netiaii,  and  Fninki«h  nobles.  It  was  iuvaded  by  the  Turks  in  143d,  and  conquered  by  them  ia 
litil.  It  was  tiie  theatre  of  war:i  Uttween  the  Turks  and  Venetians  daring  the  MXieeoUi  aad 
aeventcenih  ceaturie« ;  but  by  the  treaty  of  Kasaarovilch,  in  1718,  it  was  given  up  to  the  Torlca, 
who  retained  posaeasion  of  the  cotutry  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  Greek  Keroluiion  in  it^l. 

The  present  kingdom  of  Greece  embraoos  all  the  Grecian  peninsula  south  of  the  ancteat 
Epirus  and  Thes'  saiy,  as  seeu  ou  the  accouipoiiyiug  map,  to^clher  wiiJi  iiailxua,  tlaeCjc'  IttiA 
and  the  northern  Spor'  ades.  Thes'  aaly,  now  a  Turklsli  pro\  ince,  reaiiis  its  ancient  name  and 
limits :  Epirus  is  embraced  in  the  Turkiith  province  of  Alt»auia,  for  which,  see  Map  No.  VU. 

The  M<Mlem  Greeks  are  described  as  bcini^  generally,  **  rather  above  the  rakldle  bdgitt, 
and  well-shapod;  they  liave  the  foce  oral,  features  regular  and  ex|ire9sive,  eyes  lara«,d«rlc, 
and  animated,  eyebrows  arched,  hair  lone  and  darlc,  and  cumplexions  olive  coktredl"  Tbey 
retain  many  of  the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  the  ancicnl^ ;  the  cominou  people  mre  extrenu^y 
credulous  and  superstitious,  and  pay  much  atteniiuii  to  augiu'ies,  omens,  and  dreams.  They 
belong  mostly  to  tlie  Greek  Church ;  Uiey  deny  the  supremacy  ol  the  pope.  al>lM>r  the  vorihip 
of  images,  and  reject  the  doctrine  of  ])un(a(ory,  but  hcrie\e  in  trknsubstuutiation.  The  phe»u 
are  generally  poor  and  Illiterate,  although  imprcviug  iu  their  aliuiuineuls;  and  their  b^ms  are 
genera.ly  simple  and  exemplar}*. 

Ilie  inhabitants  of  Nonhern  Greece,  or  Hellas,  are  said  to  have  retained  *^a  cfairalroua  and 
warlike  spirit,  with  a  simplicity  of  manners  and  miKiu  of  life  which  stroui{ly  r«mind  ua  of  the 
pictures  of  the  heroic  age.**  The  Inbubitants  of  the  Pi-ioptuinesus  ere  more  ignorant  and  lew 
nonest  than  those  of  Hellas.  Previous  lo  the  (ireck  Kevitluiion,  retnains  of  the  Helleuic  noe 
were  found,  in  tttelr  grealcflt  purity,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  tin;  coantry— in  the  ricinity 
of  Mount  Fanmssus  ia  Northern  t^reece,  and  tlie  inliosipilablo  tracts  ol^  Taygetos  tBSouilwn 
Greece,  whither  they  iind  l)een  driven  from  the  plains  by  their  ruthless  oppressors.  The 
iangnM/^e  of  the  modem  Greeks  besirs,  in  many  oi  itH  words,  and  in  its  geiMTal  forms  wad 
grammatical  structure,  a  strong  resenibiaiice  to  the  ancient  Gre4>k — similar  to  the  n.hitioa  sus- 
tained by  the  Italian  to  the  Latin ;  but  as  the  pronunciation  of  the  ancient  Greek  ia  losl,  bow 
for  the  modern  tongue  corre8|>und9  to  It  in  that  particular  cannot  be  asccrtiiinod. 

Trayellers  sUII  speak  in  ttio  highent  terms  of  the  tine  views  everywhere  found  in  Grectan  m 

ry ; — and  besides  their  natural  Umuties,  they  are  doubly  dear  to  us  by  the  thousiud  hallowed  a 

ciAlioos  connected  with  them  by  scenes  of  historic  interest,  and  by  tike  numerous  rains  of 
ancient  art  and  splendor  which  cover  the  couu:ry->rvcailiug  a  glorious  Past,  upon  which  «• 
lovo  to  dwell  as  upou  the  memory  of  departed  A-ieiKli,or  the  scenes  of  happy  cbllfL^d- 
'^swset,  bat  monruTul,  to  the  soul." 

**  Yet  are  thy  fekles  as  blue,  ihy  crags  as  wild : 

Sweet  arc  thy  prove*,  and  verdant  are  thy  Utlds, 

Tlihio  olive  ri|i»3  as  when  Minorx-a  sxuved, 

And  still  his  honied  wealth  llymettus  yielos. 
'  There  the  blltlio  bee  ids  fyasranl  fortress  builda. 

The  frecLH>ni  wanderer  of  tiiy  moantain  air ; 

Apollo  still  t!iy  lonir,  lonjr  summer  gilds, 

Still  in  \u-»  boaxa  Mendeli  s  marbles  glare; 
Art,  <ilory,  Freedom  fail,  but  Nature  still  is  fidr. 

**  WhereVr  we  trcati,  'tis  hauutod,  holy  ground ; 
No  earth  of  thino  is  lost  in  Yulgar  moiUd, 
But  one  vast  roalui  of  wonder  spreads  around. 
And  all  the  muiws  talcs  seem  truly  told. 
Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  beliold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon : 
Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold. 
Defies  the  power  which  crushed  thy  temples  gone : 
Age  shakes  Athena's  tower,  but  spares  gray  Marathon." 
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ANCIENT  ATflENS.    Map  No.  II. 

Amofig  the  moouiuivls  of  anliqnily  which  sitll  exist  at  A  bens,  the  most  strikiog  an  thoM 
which  sunnounl  ttie  Acrop'olia,  or  Cecropian  ciladd,  which  is  a  rocky  height  riniajf  abmplly 
out  of  the  Attic  plain,  and  accessible  only  on  the  western  side,  whore  stood  the  Prtfpfia'Oy  a 
magnUIcent  structure  of  the  Doric  order,  which  served  as  the  gate  as  wdl  as  the  d^ieiioe  of 
the  Acrop'olis.  But  the  chief  ^ory  of  Athens  was  the  Par'  lAenom,  or  temple  of  ^Inorva, 
which  stood  on  the  highest  point,  and  near  the  centre,  of  the  Acrop'  olis.  It  was  coostrocteil 
entirely  of  the  most  beautiful  white  marble  from  Mount  Pentel'  licua,  and  ita  dimenslooB  wen 
two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  by  oite  hundred  and  two— having  eight  Doric  columns  In 
each  of  the  two  fronts,  and  seventeen  in  each  of  the  sides,  and  aUo  an  interior  range  of  mx 
columns  in  each  end.  The  ceiling  of  the  western  part  of  the  main  building  was  supported  ^ 
four  interior  columns,  and  of  the  eastern  end  by  sixteen.  The  entire  height  of  the  baildiag 
above  its  platform  was  sixty-flve  fe^  The  whole  was  enriched,  within  and  without,  wbh 
matchless  works  of  art  by  the  first  sculptors  of  Greece.  This  magnUkwit  structure  remained 
entire  until  tlie  year  16d7,  when,  during  a  siege  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians,  a  bomb  fell  on  tke 
devoted  Tar'  thenon,  and  setting  lire  to  the  powder  which  the  Turks  had  stored  tiiere,  entirely 
destroyed  the  rooi;  and  reduced  the  whole  building  almost  to  ruins.  The  eight  columns  of  tte 
eastern  front,  however,  and  several  of  the  lateral  colonnades,  are  aiiU  standing,  and  the  wbote, 
dilupidated  as  it  is,  still  retains  an  air  of  inexpressible  grandeur  and  toblimity. 

Norih  of  the  Par*  thenon  stood  the  Erechtkeiwm^  an  irreguUr  but  beautiful  structura  of  tka 
Ionic  order,  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Neptune  and  Minerva.  Considerable  remains  of  H 
are  still  existing.  In  addition  to  the  three  great  edifices  of  the  Acrup'  olis,  which  were  adomad 
with  the  most  flnislied  paintings  and  sculptures,  the  entire  platform  of  the  hill  appears  to  haw 
been  covered  wilti  a  vast  composition  of  nrchliocture  and  iculptare,  cons- sting  of  temples, 
monuments,  and  statues  of  Grecian  go<ls  and  heroes.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  otalnes 
of  Jupiter,  ApoUo,  Neptune,  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Minerva;  and  a  vast  number  of  statues  of 
eminent  Grecians— the  whole  Acrop'  olis  having  been  at  once  the  fortress,  the  sacred  endosarai, 
and  the  treasury  of  the  Athenian  nation,  and  forming  the  noblest  museum  of  sctdi^iirQ,  tba 
richest  gallery  of  p«dnting,  and  the  best  school  of  architecture  in  the  world. 

Bciicuth  the  sttutiicm  wall  of  the  Acrnp'  olis,  near  its  eastern  extremity,  was  the  Thtstrt  ti 
B&cehu*^  which  was  capable  of  containing  thirty  thousand  persons,  and  whose  seata,  rising  oat 
above  another,  were  cut  out  of  the  sloping  rock.  Adjoining  this  on  the  east  was  the  Od^ma 
built  by  Periclc?,  and  beneath  the  western  exlremiiy  of  the  Acrop'  olis  whs  the  Od^um  or 
Muaical  Theatre^  coiislrucied  in  the  form  of  a  tent.  On  the  north-east  side  of  tlic  Acrop'  oils  su>od 
the  Prytaneum^  where  were  many  slntues,  and  where  citizens  who  had  rendered  i^ervioe  to  tha 
State  were  maintained  at  the  public  expense.  A  short  distance  to  the  north-west  of  the 
Acrop'  olis  was  the  Miiall  eminence  called  Areop'  agus,  or  hill  of  Mars,  at  the  e:i!»tem  extremity 
of  which  wan  sitwiled  the  celebrated  court  of  the  Areop' ii^.v  About  a  quaricrof  a  mila 
south-west  stood  the  PMyz,  the  place  where  the  public  assemblies  of  AUtens  were  held  in  its 
pnlmy  days,  a  spot  that  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  renown  of  Demosthenes, and  other  (oroed 
Athenian  orators.  The  steps  by  which  the  speaker  mounted  the  rnstrum,  and  a  tier  of  three 
•eats  fur  the  audience,  hewn  in  the  solid  rocic,  are  still  visible.  A  short  distAJice  south  of  the 
Pnyx  was  the  eminence  culled  the  Mtisium^  that  part  of  Athens  where  the  poet  Musasus  b  said 
to  have  been  biiri^'d. 

In  the  C«ramic«jr,  north  and  west  of  the  Acrop'olis,  one  of  the  most  considerablo  pai  Is  of  the 
ancient  city,  were  many  public  buildings,  some  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  others 
used  for  stores,  and  for  the  various  markets,  and  some  for  schools,  while  the  old  Foraa,  oAen 
used  for  kirgo  assemblies  of  the  people,  occupied  the  interior.  North  of  the  Areop'  agus  is  the 
Temple  of  Theseus^  built  of  marble  by  Clraon.  The  roof,  friezes,  and  cornices,  of  this  tempk^ 
have  been  but  little  impaired  by  time,  and  the  whole  Is  one  of  the  most  noble  remains  of  the 
ancient  raugnlflconce  of  Athens,  and  tlie  most  perfect.  If  not  the  most  beautiful,  existhag 
specimen  of  Grecian  architecture. 

South-east  of  the  Acrop'  oils,  and  neur  the  Iliasua,  is  now  to  be  seen  a  duster  of  sixteen  m^ 
nlfloent  CorinthUin  columns  of  Pentclic  marble,  the  only  remaining  ones  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty,  which  mark  the  site  of  tlie  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympiua,  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
Dissus  was  the  ^tatfiaw,  used  for  gy moaatic  contests,  and  capable  of  accommodathur  twaalgr  tv 
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Ikoamid  peiions.    Th«  nuirbto  seats  have  disappeared,  bat  the  maasea  of  lOMOBiy  ^ 
formed  the  semi-circular  end  still  remain. 

Juat  without  the  ancient  city  walls  on  the  east  was  the  LffciuMy  embellished  with  bulldliigai 
«roves«  and  fountains,— a  place  of  assembling  for  military  and  gymnastic  r.xercisea,  and  a 
faTorite  resort  for  philosophical  study  and  ooDtemplation.  Near  the  foot  of  Mount  Ancbesmna 
wastlie  Cynosar'ffeg^  a  place  adorned  with  several  temples,  a  gymnasium,  and  groves  sacred  to 
Hercules.  Beyond  Uie  walls  of  the  city  on  the  north  was  the  Academy^  or  Public  Garden,— 
surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  adorned  with  statues,  temples,  and  sepulchres  of  illastrioua  men. 
and  planted  with  olive  and  plane  trees.  Within  this  enclosure  Plato  poesessed  a  small  gardes, 
in  which  he  opened  bis  school.    Thence  arose  the  Jleademic  sect. 

Athens  had  three  great  harbors,  the  Pine'  us,  Munych'  ia,  and  Phal'  emm.  AncienUy  theaa 
ports  formed  a  separate  city  larger  than  Athens  itself,  with  which  they  were  connected  bgr 
means  of  two  long  walls.  During  the  prolonged  conflict  of  the  revolutionary  war  in  Greee^ 
IVora  1820  to  18-27,  Athena  was  in  ruins,  but  it  is  the  now  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Greeoe. 

The  philoaopbical  era  in  the  history  of  Athens  has  been  beautiAiUy  alluded  to  by  Miltoa. 

•*  See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 
Plato*s  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 
Trills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer-long: 
There  flowery  hill  Hymettus  with  the  sound 
Of  bees'  industrious  murmur  oft  invitee 
To  studious  muHing;  There  lllssus  rolls 
His  likhispering  stream:  within  the  walls  then  Tiew 
llie  schools  of  ancient  sages ;  his  who  l»«d 
(ireat  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 
Lyceum  there,  and  painted  Stoa  nexi; 

To  sage  philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear. 
From  Heaven  descended  to  the  low-roofed  bowe 
Of  Socrates ;  see  there  his  tenement, 
Whom,  well  Inspired,  the  oracle  pronounced 
Wisest  of  men;  fh>m  whose  mouth  issued  forth 
l^ellifluous  streams  that  waterM  all  the  sdbools 
Of  Academics  old  and  new,  with  those 
Surnamed  Peripatetics,  and  the  sect 
Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  severe.*' 


ISLANDS  OF  THE  £6EAN.    Map  No.  III. 

Tlie  JEoK  AN  Ska,  now  called  the  Archipelago,  is  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  lytap  «M#eeii 
Greece,  the  islands  Crete  and  Rhodes,  and  Asia  Minor.  It  embraces  those  groups  o  UMMtds 
the  Cyc'  ladea  and  the  Spor'  ades  ;*  also  Eubce'a,  Lesbos,  Chios,  Tenedoe,  Lemnos,  9d  ,  iMkuly 
all  of  which  cluster  with  intereHling  classical  associations.  Mentioning  only  the  most  important 
in  history,  and  beginning  in  the  northern  Archipelago,  wo  have  Tkasoty  now  Theso  ur  Ta»o, 
early  colonized  by  the  Phoenicians  on  account  of  its  valuable  silver  m\ne» z—Samothraeej  when 
the  mysteries  of  Cybcle,  the  *^  Mother  of  the  Gods,''  are  said  to  have  ori^nated:— r.,m»«#, 
known  in  ancient  mythology  as  the  spot  on  which  Vulcan  fell,  after  beinjg^  hurled  down  from 
heaven,  and  where  he  established  his  forge  i^Tenedos,  whither  the  Greeks  retired,  as  Viigfl 
relates,  in  order  to  surprise  the  Trojans :— Lesbos,  celebrated  for  its  olire  oil  and  flga,  and  aa 
being  tlio  abode  of  pleasure  and  licentiousness,  while  the  inhabitants  boasted  a  high  degree  of 
intellectual  cultivation,  and,  especially,  great  musical  attainments : — Ckios^  now  Scio,  called  Um 
gnrden  of  the  Archipelago,  and  cluimed^o  have  l>eea  the  birthplace  of  Homer: — Samss,  eariy 
di8tinp;nislied  In  the  maritime  annals  of  Greece  for  its  naval  ascendency,  and  for  lis  splendid 
torn  pie  of  Juno  i^fcariit,  whose  name  mythology  derives  from  Ic'  anis,  who  fell  into  the  sea  near 
the  island  after  the  unfortunate  termination  of  his  flight  trom  Crete:— PatmM,  to  which  St. 
John  was  banished,  and  where  he  wrote  his  Apocalypse:— CV;#,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of 
iEsculapius,  and  as  being  the  birthplace  of  Hippocrates,  the  greatest  physician  of  antiquity  ^— 
MUyrus,  said  to  have  been  separated  flrom  Cos  by  Neptune,  that  he  might  burl  it  against  the 


*  The  division  between  the  Cyc'  lades  and  Spor'  ades,  on  the  aeeompanylng  Mafs  sboald 
Inclwle  the  Islands  Jlseania,  7%sra,  and  Jlnephe^  among  the  latter. 
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glftiit  Po  yba'  tM :— ^ti'  aphe^  said  to  bave  been  mado  to  rise  by  thunder  from  the  bottom  of 
ttie  sea,  in  order  to  receive  the  ArgouautA  during  a  storm,  on  their  return  from  OolchU:— 
Tkeriu,  iiow  called  Sanloriu,  said  to  liavc  been  furiuod  in  the  sea  by  a  clod  of  earth  thrown  frmn 
the  ship  Argo  '.—JistypaWcUf  called  also  Trapedza,  or  the  *'  Table  of  tlte  Goda,''  because  ita  toil 
was  fertile,  uud  almost  enamelled  with  Uowers  i^^morgus^  ttie  birthplace  of  the  Iambic  poel 
Shnou' ides  :—/&«,  claimed  to  have  been  tlie  burial  place 'of  Humer :— JI/e/o«,  now  Milo,  ceto- 
bratod  for  its  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Athenians,  and  its  cruel  treatment  by  them,  (aee  p. 
K))  i—Autiparosy  celebrated  for  its  grotto,  of  great  depth  aiKl  singular  beauty  i—Paros^  famed 
for  its  beautiful  and  enduring  marble :— jVaxo#,  the  largest  of  the  Cyc'  lades,  celebrated  for  the 
worship  of  Bacchus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  born  there  '.—Scripktu^  celebrated  in  mythology 
as  the  scene  of  the  most  remarkable  adventures  of  Perseus,  wiio  changed  Poiydec'  tea,  king  of 
this  island,  and  bis  subjects,  into  stones,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  offered  to  his  mother  Dame  :— 
Delos^  (a  small  island  between  Rhenca  and  Mycanos,)  celebrated  as  the  natal  Island  of  Apoli<^ 
and  Diana : — Ceos^  the  birthplace  of  the  Elegiac  poel  Simonides,  grandson  of  the  poet  of 
Amorgus.  The  SimoniUes  of  Coos  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  inscription  on  the  tomb 
of  the  Spartans  who  fell  at  Thermopylce :— ^*  Stranger^  tell  the  LacetUtmoHiant  tkat  we  art 
lying  here  in  obedience  to  their  lawsJ'*  iEgiim,  Sainmis,  Crete,  Rhodes,  &4X,  have  been  de- 
■cribed  in  utlier  parts  of  this  work.    See  Index,  p.  b40. 


km  MINOR.    Map  No.  lY. 

Asia  Minor,  or  Lesser  Asia,  a  celebrated  region  of  antiqoity,  embraced  the  great  ] 
of  Woetem  Asia,  about  equal  in  area  to  that  of  Spain,  and  bounded  north  by  the  Black  Sea, 
east  by  Armenia  and  the  Euphrates,  feouth  by  Syria  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  weal  by  the 
Kuxine  Sea  or  Archipelago.  The  divisions  by  which  It  is  best  known  in  history  are  the  nine 
coast  provinces,  Cilicia,  Pamphylla,  and  Lycia,  on  the  Mediterranean ;  Caria,  Lydia,  and 
Mysia,  on  the  JEgean  ;  Uitliynin,  Paphlagonia,  and  Pontua,  on  the  Euxino ;  and  the  foor  iiw 
tenor  provinces,  Galatia,  Cappmlocia,  Phrygia,  and  Pisidia.  All  of  these  were,  at  times,  ind^ 
pendent  kingdoms,  and  at  others  dependent  provinces. 

The  most  reuowne<l  of  the  curly  kingdoms  of  Asia  Minor  was  that  of  Lydia,  aitoate  between 
the  waters  of  the  Ilermiis  and  the  Mieander,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  Phrygia.  Under  the 
last  of  its  kings  the  famous  Crcesns,  renowned  for  his  wealth  and  munificence,  the  Lydian 
kingdom  was  extended  so  as  to  embrace  tlie  Grecian  colonies  on  the  Euxino  coait,  and  nearij 
all  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  the  Halys.  On  the  overthrow  of  Crcesus  by  Cyrus  Uie  Persian,  B.  C 
56d,  the  Lydian  kingdom  was  formed  into  three  satrapies  belonging  to  the  Medo-Peralan  em- 
pire, under  which  it  remained  upward  of  two  centuries.  The  Macedonian  succeeded  the  Per- 
sian dominion,  B.  C.  331,  from  whicli  time,  during  nearly  two  centuries,  Asia  Minor  was  sntject 
to  many  vicissitudes  consequent  on  tlie  changing  fortunes  of  Alexander''s  succotnor^  During 
the  century  immediately  preceding  the  Cliristian  era,  the  western  provinces  of  the  penlnsnla 
fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  under  whom  they  formed  what  was  called  the 
proconsulship  of  Asia,  (^sce  Map  No.  IX.,)  the  same  wliich  the  Greek  writers  of  the  Roman  era 
call  Asia  Proper,  and  in  which  sen^e  we  find  the  word  Asia  used  In  the  New  Testamait, 
(Acts,  3 : 9,)  although  in  some  passages  Phrygia  is  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  Asia.  (Ads,  16:  6, 
and  Revelations.)  The  decline  of  the  Roman  power  exposed  the  peninsula  to  fresh  invask}nt 
from  the  Ea»t ;  and  at  tito  period  of  the  first  crusade  the  Mohammedans  had  spread  over  almo:*; 
the  whole  peninsula.  Asia  Minor  now  constitutes  a  {mchalick  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  under  the 
name  of  A'nto/ia,  or  Anatalia—n,  corruption  of  a  Greek  word,  {avaT6\ri^)  meaning  tkt  Etut, 
corresponding  to  the  French  word  I.evanU 

Tlie  Greek  colonists  of  Asia  Minor,  who  spread  themselves  along  the  coast  trom  the  Enxioe 
to  Syria,  were  at  least  equal,  in  commercial  activity,  rcfloement,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts, 
to  their  European  brethten.  Among  the  GrtHrian  i>octs,  philosophers  and  historians  of  Asia 
Minor,  we  may  mention,  in  poetry,  Homer,  llesiod,  Sappho,  and  AlciPu<*;  in  philosophy, 
Thilcs,  Pylhng"  eras,  and  \naxag'  oras ;  and  in  history,  Ilerod'otus,  Ctisias,  and  Dionysius  of 
TIalicarnassua.  Anatolia  is  now  occupied  by  a  mixed  population  of  Turks  and  Greeks,  Arro«> 
nlans  imd  Je^-s ;  besides  wandering  tribes  of  Kurds  and  Turcomans  in  the  tntarior,  ( 
pwrtiy  In  pastoral,  and  partly  in  marauding  occupations. 
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PERSIAN  E.1IPIBE.    Map  No.  Y. 


ilNCiKiCT  Pkrbia  comprehended,  in  its  utmost  extent,  all  the  countries  betweoatbe  ri>ir 
Indus  and  the  Mediterranean,  uud  from  the  Euxiiie  and  Caspian  Seas  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Imtion  Ocean;  but  in  its  more  limited  acroptaiion  it  denoted  a  particular  prorince>  bonnded 
on  tlie  north  by  Media  and  Purthia,  on  tlie  oast  by  Curmania,  on  tiie  south  by  thA  Persian  Gull^ 
and  on  the  wesi  l>y  Su^iana.  (See  Map.)  This  was  the  original  seat  of  the  conqueror*  of 
A»ia. 

Great  obscurity  rests  on  the  eariy  liistory  or  the  notions  embraced  within  the  Urolta  of  tb« 
Puraian  empire ;  but  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C^  Cyrus,  supposed  by  sonae  to 
huve  been  grandson  of  Asiyoges,  the  last  Median  monarch,  t>einK  elected  leader  of  the  Peralaa 
hordeSf  became,  by  their  nuiistance,  a  powerftd  conqueror,  at  a  time  when  the  Bledion  and 
Babylonian  kingdoms  were  on  the  decline,  and  on  their  ruins  founded  the  Persian  empire 
which  properly  dates  (torn  the  capture  of  Babylon,  B.  C.  5:16.  Combysea,  generally  suppotpod 
tu  be  the  Ahasucrus  of  Scripture,  succeeded  Cyrus ;  then  followed  the  brief  reign  of  the 
usurper  Smerdis,  after  whom  Darius  Hystaspes  was  elevated  to  the  Ihnme,  521 B.  C.  Dorlua  wat 
both  a  legislator  and  conqueror,  and  his  long  and  successful  reign  exerted  a  powerful  influenea 
over  the  destinies  of  Western  Asia.  Under  his  rule  the  Persian  empiiv  attained  its  greaten 
extent.  (See  Map.)  His  vast  realm  he  divided  into  twenty  satrapies  or  provlncea,  end  ap> 
pointed  the  tribute  which  each  was  to  pay ;  but  his  government  was  little  more  than  an  or 
gunized  system  of  tjucatlon.  Tlie  attempts  of  Darius  to  reduce  Greece  to  bis  sway  were  de> 
feaUHl  at  Marathon ;  (B.  C.  490  0  and  the  mighty  armament  of  Xerxes,  bis  ton  and  succeMor, 
was  destroyed  In  the  battles  of  Sal'  amis,  Piotw'a,  and  Myc'  ale.  The  Medo-Persian  emptiv 
itself  was  finally  overtlirown  by  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  baUle  of  Arbela,  B  C.  331. 

The  Maeedo^recian  kingdom  of  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  vast  Persian  domains,  wltk 
the  additional  provinces  of  Greece,  Tliraco,  and  Macedon— thus  exoeediuK  the  Persian  kingdom 
In  extent.  About  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.  C,  the  Parthiana,  under  Arsacea,  one  of 
their  nobles,  arose  against  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  established  the  Parthian  empire^ 
which,  under  its  sixth  monarch,  Mithridates  I.,  attained  its  highest  grandeur -extending  from 
tiio  Euphrates  to  the  Indus.  (Sec  Parthia^  p.  179.)  The  Parthian  empire  lasted  neariy  four 
hundred  and  eighty  years— from  B.  C.  250  to  A.  D.  S.'O,  at  which  latter  period  the  Penlana 
proper,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakened  state  of  the  empire  under  the  Se.'eucide,  ndMBed, 
and  founded  a  new  dynasty,  that  of  the  Sassanida,  (See  Note,  Persian  liistory,  p.  340.)  The 
Persian  empire  imder  the  Sassanid»  continued  until  the  year  63ti,  when  it  was  overthrown  by 
the  Moslems  in  the  great  battle  of  the  C^deslah.  (See  p.  249.)  Persia  then  continued  a  prortnoe 
of  the  caliphs  for  more  than  two  centuries,  when  the  sceptre  was  wrested  from  th«n  by  the 
chief  of  a  bandit  tribe.  After  this  period  Persia  was  wasted,  for  many  ceiunries,  by  foreign 
oppression  and  internal  disorder,  /see  pp.  287— 31 1—3510  when,  toward  the  end  of  the  sixtseoih 
century,  order  was  restored,  and  Persia  again  rose  to  distinction  under  the  government  of  fiuib 
Abbas,  surnfjnod  the  GreaU  (p.  351.) 

The  present  kingdom  of  Persia  is  reduced  to  the  limits  of  the  ancient  provinoes  of  Pema, 
Blodia,  egomania,  Parthia,  the  country  of  the  Matienl,  and  the  southern  coasts  of  the  ( 
Sea.  The  I'urkish  territories  extend  some  distance  east  of  the  Tigris ;  Russia  is  In  i 
of  the  oonntry  between  the  Enxine  or  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  embracing  a  part  of  Armenia; 
nnd  on  'he  east  the  now  independent  but  constantly  ciianging  kingdoms  of  Cabool  and  Belo> 
t.histaD  embrace  the  ancient  Bactria,  India,  and  Gedrosia,  together  with  parts  of  Margtana  and 
Aria,  <POW  eastern  Khorassan^  and  the  country  of  the  ancient  Sarangasi.  The  present  Penia 
has  «D  area  of  fo«r  hundred  and  flHy  thousand  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  eight  or  tas 
millions.  The  roost  striking  physical  features  of  Persia  are  its  chains  of  rocky  muuntains ;  iti 
long  arid  ral!eys  without  rivers ;  and  its  vast  salt  or  sandy  deserts.  The  population  is  a  mixtmv 
of  lot  ancient  Persian  stock  with  Arabs  and  Turks.  The  language  spoken  is  the  Partet^ 
•Imple  In  slnv^ire,  and,  like  the  French  and  English,  having  few  hiflectionfl.  The  relighm  Oi 
the  country  Ia  Mohammedanism  (of  the  Sheah  sect,  or  adbereota  of  AliO  whldi  i 
trer,  to  be  u/f^y  on  the  decline. 
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PAIBSTINB.    Map  No.  VI. 


A  brief  geographical  account  of  Palkstink  has  been  already  given  on  pege  -10:— «ecoaali 
of  iho  Moabites,  Caiiaanttes,  Midiaulles,  PhiJislines,  Ammonitee,— and  of  the  Jordan,  Jabegb- 
Gilead,  Gilgul,  Gath,  (Jilboa,  Hebron,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Joppa,  Syria,  Damascus,  Rabbali,  Bdom, 
84<inuria,  Gaza,  Bethoron,  Mount  Tabor,  &c^  may  be  found  by  rererriug  to  tho  Index  at  the  cimI 
of  iho  volume. 

Joshua  divided  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  among  the  twelve  IsniieUtlsh  trlbea,  wboas 
Iticiiitics  may  be  learned  fVom  the  accompanying  map.  The  Children  of  l»ntel  reniaiiRd 
iiiiittHi  under  one  government  until  the  death  of  Solomon,  wlicn  ten  of  the  twelve  trlb-s,  ucder 
Jeroboum,  rebelled  aguiusl  HeholxNim,  the  son  and  succetMor  of  Solomon.  I'he  tribe  of  Judnh« 
With  a  imrLi  and  port  only,  of  the  liule  cltui  of  Benjamin,  remained  faithful  to  Rehobonm. 
Vnna  this  time  forward  Judah  and  Israel  were  separate  kiiif^oms.  The  dividing  lino  wat 
about  ten  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  t>etwecn  Jericho  acid  Gibeuh,— the  f^mnor  belonging  to 
Israel,  the  Utter  to  Judah.  £don[^  or  Iduiuea,  and  the  poa^ession  of  Uic  capital,  Jerudolem, 
therefore  fell  to  Judah ;  but  fojir^flflhs  of  the  territory,  and  the  sovereignty  over  the  .Moabites, 
iHflonged  to  IsrocL  Hie  Syrians  (Aramites)  and  Ammonites*  afier  this,  were  no  loaffer  under 
subjection. 

The  history  of  Iskakl  from  the  time  of  Jeroboam  to  the  ctirryin9i  away  of  the  ten  tribes 
captive  to  Assyria,  (B.  C  721,)  was  a  series  of  calamines  and  revolutions.  l*he  reigns  of  ill 
seventeen  {.rinces  average  only  fifteen  years  encb ;  uiid  these  seventeen  kings  belonged  to  seven 
flifi^rcnl  families,  which  were  placed  on  tlie  throne  l)y  seven  sanguinary  coiisplrucies.  With 
tlit>  captivity,  the  history  of  the  ten  tribes  ends.  Josephus  assures  us  that  they  never  retamed 
to  their  own  land. 

The  history  of  Judah,  aHor  tho  revolt  of  the  ten  trll>es.  Is  little  more  than  the  history  of  a 
sfut^lc  town,  Jerusalem.  After  the  lapse  of  throe  hundred  and  eighty  nine  years  Jemaalem  waa 
titken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  (B.  C.  OOii,  and  afterwards,  B.  C.  587,)  and  Judca  became  tnbutary 
to  llie  king  of  Babylon.  The  termination  of  the  eaplivity  of  Jiiduli,  afier  a  {lerioil  of  scveny 
years,  was  the  act  of  Cyrus,  soon  aficr  the  conquc^il  of  H^bvlon,  B.  C.  530;  but  it  was  a  co.*i- 
iiion  saying  among  the  Jews,  that  **onIy  the  bran,  Ihul  is,  the  dre<<s  of  tho  ])eo|iUs  returned  to 
Jrruwilem,  but  that  all  the  fine  flour  stayed  behind  at  Babylon.*'  .-It  ilio  time  of  the  Pcr»i:in 
ronqiiest  by  Alexander,  Juden.  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Persian  pro\incc^  passed  under  tfie 
Macedonian  dominion.  After  Uie  dcaih  of  Alexander  ue  lliid  Palestine  alternately  subject  to 
the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt;  about  the  middle  uf  the  second  cenHiry  B.C.,Judea  was  rendered 
isidependent  by  the  Mnccibees,  (pp.  Ilii— 114,)  and  in  the  year  fi'.l  B.  C.  It  was  conquea-d  by 
Pompey,  when  it  became  a  part  of  the  Roman  empire.    (See  p.  H?.) 

I'nder  the  Roman  dominion,  Palestine  was  dividud  into  Ove  provinces,  viz.:  I'pper  and 
Lower  Galilee,  Samaria,  Judea,  and  Perma,— siiualed  as  follows :  The  dlvifuons  of  Asber  and 
Naphtali,  (see  Map,)  embracing  Uie  country  of  the  Sidoninns,  formc<l  Upper  Galilee;— the 
irilies  of  Zebulun  and  Issachar,  embnu^ing  the  country  of  Iho  Perizlie^  formed  l^ower  Galilee; 
—the  half  trii>e  of  Manasseh  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  tribe  of  Kphnxim,  embracing  tbo 
country  of  the  H I vitcs,  formed  Samaria;— the  lril»03  of  BenJ'tmin,  Judnh,  and  Simei>n,  era 
bracing  the  countries  of  the  Jebusites,  Amorites,  Miltitcs,  and  Phijistlne^s  fornud  Judea ;— the 
tiibes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  tho  half  tribe  of  Mamis^^li  east  of  tho  Jordaii,  embracing  the 

>'Ui!riesor  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  and  tho  kingdom  of  Bashan,  ft.rmed  Penea. 

l^itesline  remained  under  the  Roman  dominion  (part  of  the  time  under  tho  Eastern  or 

reek  empire)  until  Uie  year  630,  when  Omar  conquered  Jerusalem,  (see  p.  249 :)  after  beinj 
noro  than  four  hundred  years  subject  to  the  Arabian  caliphs,  the  country  fell  into  the  bands 
of  the  Turks,  (see  p.  2G8,)  who  proved  more  oppressive  masters  than  any  of  their  predecessors. 
Tlien  followed  the  Crusades;  and  about  four  hmidred  and  sixty  years  after  the  conquest  of 
Omar,  the  Holy  city  was  rescued  from  the  Mohammedan  yoke,  (see  p.  283 ;)  but  after  a  series 
of  change%  in  the  year  1519  Jerusalem  came  Anally  into  tho  hands  of  the  Turks,  whoso  flag  hai 
ever  since  flootetl  over  Its  sacrod  places. 

The  inhabitnrts  of  Palestine  are  a  mixture  of  various  races— con«i«5llnJa:  of  tho  .kjsccndants 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  their  Anib  conquerors,  Turks,  Crusaders,  wandering 
BedouU)^  Kurds,  &c.,  but  all  now  equally  naluralixed,  and  dit'nbnted  Julo  various,  classes  of 
tribes  according  to  their  several  rcligloMs  systems. 
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TUBREI  IN  EL'EUPB.    Map  No.  VII. 

firRopSAM  Turkey,  including  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Servia,  which  arc  couDecti»l  «.!k 
'he  Porto  only  by  the  slenderest  lies,  its  bounded  on  the  north  bySlavoiiii,  ilui^mry,  t&d 
Ti»insylvniil*--di visions  of  U»o  AuslrUm  empire— from  which  il  is  separated  by  the  Save,  ih» 
Danube,  and  the  ca.^tcrn  Carpathian  mountains;  on  the  north-casl  it  is  sc>|Ktnited  rrom  tlM 
Rusttiuu  province  or  Dcs^iarubia  by  the  Prulh  ;  on  the  east  il  has  (be  Black  ^nra,  the  Rosponi% 
tlie8eaor  Alannora,  and  the  Ucllespont;  on  the  south  the  Archipelago  and  (Greece;  and  «■ 
Uie  weal  the  Mediterranean,  the  Adriailc,  and  the  AuBtriau  province  of  Dalmalia.  Area  of 
European  Turkey  ubout  two  hundred  mid  ten  thousand  square  miles  ;  popul.itJui>  ubout  iUleea 
millions. 

The  lending  evcnis  In  the  history  of  European  Turkey  may  bo  stated  as  follo*» :  The  andoit 
ByzuD'.eum  founded  by  Byzas  tlie  Megarean,  li.  C.  CZIJ : — desln>\ed  by  Septlntius  8cvorua  in  lite 
contest  with  Niger,  A.  D.  106:— rebuilt  by  Cunstantine,  who  gave  il  his  uwn  name,  aad 
made  it  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire,  A.  U.  32-^ :— captured  In  1-2M  by  iho  Cruaaden» 
who  retained  it  till  12  > I :— taken  in  1453  by  the  Turks,  who  thus  put  an  end  lo  the  Eastern  or 
Greek  empire,  and  firmly  esliiblifthcd  thoir  power  in  Kurt>po.  The  Turkisli  jinus  couiiaue  lo 
maintala  Uielr  ascendency  over  liiose  of  Christendom  imtil  thuir  check  iu  bJiiJ  by  the  fiuoous 
Jolni  St)bie8kl,  iu  the  sk'.;v  of  Vienna.  (Si-o  p.  381).)  Then  began  the  deciinc  of  the  Oiioauui 
power:  It  received  a  severe  blow  by  the  viciorit'S  of  Prince  Eugene  In  1U07,  (see  p.  390;)  sinee 
which  period  province  ailer  province  has  been  dismembenHl  from  the  empire:,  which^  during 
Uie  last  century,  has  been  saved  from  dissolution  only  by  the  mutual  jealousies  and  miimo«iUee 
of  its  Christian  neighbors. 

The  divisions  by  which  Europe  in  Turkey  is  best  known  in  historv-  nro  Rumilia,  Bulgaria, 
Molduviu,  Wallachia,  Servia,  Bo:sni:i,  Turkish  Croatia,  ller?egoviua,  AlboiiWs  TheicAiy,  ami 
&ituu^u(ii:i, — tor  whicli^  see  lh!>  HC'.'Om]miiyiii:?  Map.  Rumilia^  bordering  on  the  Black  See,  tb« 
8ea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Archipelago,  conutinin^  ihe  cities  of  Adrianople  ami  Conslaniieoplei 
and  watered  by  tlie  Muritiui,  the  ancient  HtbruA,  is  coJerminous  wilh  the  ancient  Thrace, 
(p.  71.)  liu/ffaricL,  separated  from  Rumilia  by  the  Halkun  range  of  monniuins,  having  Sopbia 
for  its  capital,  and  the  Danube  fwr  i is  nonliem  boundary,  corrtisponds  to  the  nncient  Mtn^ 
Inferior,  (p.  iJOO.)  Moldavia  and  IViUnchin^  septiraiinl  from  Truisylvanin  by  the  CarpalUaa 
mountain!*,  corro!*pond  to  tlio  itneicni  Ducia  conquercil  by  Trajnn,  (p.  iiOO-.J.;  The  inliabttaota, 
descendau'id  o'  the  ancient  DjcJan*,  call  fhemsielves  ItoumuHt\  or  Romans.  S^-rvin^  jteopled  by 
Skvonians — c<»rrc'Hponding  to  the  ancient  Mu*.sia  Superior,  formed  an  Indepcndeul  kingdom  in 
the  Middle  Ai^ch.  It  was  con<iwcTi>ti  by  the  Turks  in  I3ii5 ;  but  since  that  per.oU  ii  has  ft^ 
quenliy  rebelled  ag-aiiksl  its  Turkl.-eli  mn.-sierH.  The  internal  govennnent  is  now  whully  iu  the 
t.ands  of  the  i:^erviaiis,  who  pa>  a  sinnll  annual  tribuic  to  the  sultan.  I^osMia,  now  a  pacballo 
of  Turkey,  comprising  also  under  its  govcrntnont  Tupkish  Cnmtia  and  Herst^vioa,  azKl  occu- 
pying 'ihe  nortti-western  exircmity  of  thr  empire,  was  anciently  included  in  I-ower  Faunoiila. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  it  first  belonued  to  the  Eusiern  empire,  and  afterwards  became  aaepanta 
kingdom  dependent  upon  Hungarj'.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  HOO,  nfler  a  war  of 
•evcntecn  years ;  but  It  was  not  till  IHH  that  Solymbu  the  Magnitlcent  finally  annexed  it  to 
IJie  Turkish  dominions,  jilbania.,  a  large  province  bordering  on  the  Adriatic,  Is  nearly  the 
same  as  the  ancient  Epirus,  (p.  44.)  Thessaly  and  JIacedvnia  preserve  tlieir  auclcnt  munee 
and  limits. 

CoiiRTANTiN'oi'LK,  the  Capital  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  occupies  a  triangular  pmraontticy 
lu^ar  Uie  eastern  extremity  of  the  province  of  Rumilia,  at  tlio  Junction  of  the  Sea  of  MannofB 
with  the  Thracian  Bosporus.  It  is  separated  from  its  extensive  suburbs  Uaiata,  Pera,  9tc^  oo 
the  north,  by  tiie  noble  hiirbor  called  the  Colden  Horn.  J^ike  Rome,  Conslantlnopie  vaa 
originally  built  on  seven  hills.  The  city  is  about  thirteen  miles  In  circuit— comprises  an  arem 
of  about  two  thousand  acres — and  has  a  population,  exclusive  of  ils  suburbs,  of  about  Ave 
hundred  thoUNind.  The  seraglio^  containing  the  paluce,  mint,  arsenal,  public  ofBoea,  toc^ 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancif.nt  Byzanloum,  (see  p.  218,)  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle.  It  ts  obooi 
thre«  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  entlre'y  surrouudi*d  by  walls.  The  Sosporusy  or  Channel  of  Oca- 
stautinoplo,  is  about  seventeen  miles  in  length,  with  a  width  varying  from  h&i'f  a  nilLo  to  two 
milcn.  The  channel  is  deep  ;  the  banks  abnipl,  w'.th  stalely  cUffe;  and  the  at^accnl  country  it 
u  liivslled  for  beauty. 
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ARCIEST  ITALY.    Map  So.  VIII. 

AwcxBM?  Italy  was  called  by  tho  Greeks  Hcsperta,  nx>m  its  western  ruuaUon  in  reialioo  !• 
Greece ;  an(f  from  the  Latin  poets  it  received  tbe  names  Aiuonin,  Salun  Ja,  and  CEnotria.  (^m 
also  p.  I'li.)  About  the  lime  of  Aristotle,  (U.  C.  380,)  theGrceks  divided  Italy  into  six  coonlrie* 
or  regions, — Ausonia  or  Oplca,  Tyrrbeuia,  lapygia,  Otnbria,  Liguria,  and  Ilenelia;  bal  the  di- 
Tlsions  by  which  It  is  best  known  in  Roman  history  are  tlioae  given  on  the  accompanying 
Map,— Cisalpine  Gaul,  Ktrurla,  Umbria,  Picenum,  Uie  country  of  the  Sabinea,  L&tium,  Cam- 
pania, Samnium,  Apulia,  Calabria,  Lacania,  and  Brutiorum  Agcr. 

CUalpine  Oauly  or  Oaui  tki»  side  of  the  Mpt,  embraciui;  all  northern  Italy  beyond  Ite 
Rnbioon,  was  inhabited  by  Gallic  trib&s  which,  as  early  as  six  hundred  years  H.  C^  began  to 
pour  over  the  Alps  into  this  extensive  and  fertile  territory.  FAmria^  embracing  the  country 
west  and  north  of  the  Tiber,  was  inhabited  by  a  nation  which  hud  attained  to  an  advanced  d»> 
gree  of  civilization  before  the  founding  of  Rome.  Umbria  embraced  the  country  east  of 
Etrarla,  A-om  the  Rubicon  on  the  north  to  the  river  Nar,  which  separated  it  from  tbe  Sablna 
territory  on  tiio  soutii.  Pieenum^  inhabited  by  the  Pioent^  was  a  country  (>ti  the  Adriatic, 
having  tbe  river  vCsis'on  the  north,  the  Matrinua  on  the  soulli,  and  ou  the  west  tiie  Apenninea, 
which  separated  it  from  Umbrlo.  The  Country  of  the  Sabines^  at  the  period  when  It  was 
marked  out  with  the  greatest  clearness  and  precision,  was  separated  from  LoUum  by  tbe  rirer 
Auio,  from  Elruria  by  the  Tiber,  from  Umbria  by  ttte  Nar,  and  iVom  Picenum  by  tbe  central 
ridge  uf  the  Apennines.  (See  also  Map  No.  X.)  Latium  wiis  south  of  Etruria  and  tbn 
country  of  the  Subines,  (Vom  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Tiber  and  the  .\uio.  Cnvkfrnim^ 
•eparaled  from  Lalium  by  the  river  Liris,  was  culled  llie  garden  of  Itttly.  The  Campanian 
nation  conquered  by  the  Romans  was  composed  of  Owans,  Tuscans,  Samniles,  and  Greeks ;  the 
latter  having  formed  numerous  colonies  in  southern  Italy.  S^mntam,  tlie  country  of  the  Samnitea, 
bordered  on  the  Adriatic,  having  Picenum  on  the  north,  Apulia  on  ihe  south,  and  L^tium  and 
Campania  on  tho  west  The  ambitious  and  warlike  Sainailes  not  unfrequeittly  brought  !nia 
the  fleld  a  force  of  eighty  thousand  foot  and  ciKht  thousand  horse.  JJputia^  inhabited  by  tlx 
early  Dnunii,  Peucelii,  and  Me^tsapil,  bordered  on  the  Adriatic  on  tbe  east ;  and,  on  the  we«^ 
on  the  territories  of  tho  Samniles,  the  Campunians,  and  Lucanian^.  Calabria,  called  alio  bj 
the  Greeks  lapygia,  embraced  the  soulh-easteru  extremily  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  answcriot 
nearly  to  what  is  now  called  Terra  di  Olrjato.  Lucania^  inhabited  by  liie  wariike  Lccani, 
who  carried  on  a  successful  wur  witii  the  Greek  colonies  of  southern  Italy,  was  separateo 
flrom  Apulia  and  CHlabria  on  the  norlii-east  by  tho  Bmdanus.  Brutiorum  Jigtr^  U»e  Country 
of  the  Brutii,  comprised  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  now  called  Calabria  Uiira. 
The  Brutii,  tlie  most  barbarous  of  tbe  Italian  tribes,  were  reductrd  by  the  Romans  soon  add 
the  withdrawal  of  Pyrrhus  from  n.tly. 

Since  Uio  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  Italy  has  never  been  united  in  one  State.  AfUs 
having  been  successively  possessed  by  the  Ileruii,  Ostrogoths,  Greeks,  and  Lombard^  Cbarie- 
magne  annexed  it  to  tho  empire  of  tlie  Franks  in  '74 :  from  a-1j  till  the  establishment  of  tbe 
republic  of  Milan  la  1150,  It  generally  belonged,  with  tite  exception  of  the  territory  of  the  Vo- 
netluns,  to  the  German  emperors.  In  J53.\  ^lil.iu,  then  a  duchy,  came  into  the  possesaion  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  Since  the  wur  of  tlie  Spntiish  succ'cssion,  the  ducliioa  of  Mihin  and 
Mantua  have  generally  belonged  to  Austria,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  time  they  fbrmM 
n  part  of  the  Cisalpine  republic  and  tbe  Frcncli  empire.  Venice  was  a  republic  from  tb« 
•evenlh  century  till  VlVl,  It  was  confirmed  to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  1815.  The  pPCMBl 
Italian  States  are  the  kingdom  of  Loml)an1y  and  Venice,  forming  a  part  of  the  Anatrian  enpirt 
— kingdom  of  Sardinia— kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily— Crand-duchy  of  Tuscany— Stales  of 
the  Church— Duchies  of  Parma,  Modeno,  and  Lucca--and  the  little  republic  of  San-Marino. 

The  French  rule  in  Italy  was  a  great  bleiising  to  that  unhappy  country ;  **  but  the  coalltkn,* 
•ays  Sismondi,  ^  destroyed  all  the  good  conferred  by  France.**  The  state  of  Ihe  people  ooo* 
trosts  ver}'  disudvanlageously  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  biuiiity  of  the  climate. 

•*How  has  kind  Heav*^  adomM  the  happy  land.  And  Tyram  f  usurp*  her  happy  plains T 
And  8cattcn;d  blosdfnc:^  with  a  wastelul  hand !  The  poor  innabitanl  itoholds  in  vain 
But  what  avail  Irer  unexhausted  stores,  Tlie  reddening  orange  and  the  sweiliog  grain, 

Herbloomin;;  mountuinsnnd  her  simny  shores,  JoylcAs  ttc  sees  the  growing  oils  and  wlnea, 
With  all  the  gifts  tiiut  Heav'n  and  earth  imparl.  And  in  the  myrlle^s  fragrant  shade  repines >— 
Tbe  smiles  of  nature  and  tbe  charms  of  nA,       Starves,  in  tho  midst  of  natures's  bounty  curat 
While  proud  Oppresaion  in  ber  valleys  rei(,'0S|  And  in  ihe  Udev  vineyr  rd  d  «•  for  tlilret.** 
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THE  BOSAN  BHriRE.    Map  No.  IX. 


Rboal  Romb,  or  Rome  tinder  the  Kings,  oeciipying  a  period  of  about  trro  btindred  and  fcttf 
fears,  from  the  fbaiiding  of  the  city,  753  B.  C^  to  the  overthrow  or  royalty,  510  B.  C^  rulod  oT«r 
only  a  narrow  strip  of  seacoast,  (Vom  the  Tiber  aouUi  wanl  to  Terracina,  an  extent  of  aboat  eeveoiy 
miles,  (see  Map  No.  X ;)  but  It  already  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  Santioia,  SlcHy, 
mndUirthage. 

Rkpitblican  Rome,  occupying  a  period  of  about  Tour  hundred  and  eighty  years,  from  Iho 
ovorUirow  of  royalty  SiO  B.  C.  to  i»ic  accession  of  Augustus,  28  B.  C,  extended  the  Roman  do- 
minion, not  only  over  all  Italy,  but  also  over  all  the  Islands  of  the  Mediterranean— over  Egypt, 
and  all  Northern  Africa  from  KR}pt  westward  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean— over  Syria  and  all  Aaia 
Uinor^-orer  Thrace,  Achaia  or  Ci recce,  Macedonia,  and  iUyricnra— and  over  all  Gaol,  and  moat 
of  Spain. 

IKPKRIA.L  RoMK  occupies  a  period  of  about  Ave  hundred  years,  extending  from  Uie  aooesakn 
of  Augustus,  28  B.  C,  to  the  overllirow  of  the  Western  empire  of  the  Romans,  A.  D.  'C7& 
Under  Augustu%  the  Roman  domiuion  was  extended  by  the  couquest  of  M^tin,  correqioodiiif 
to  the  present  Turkish  provinces  of  Bulgaria  and  Sorvia— of  Pannania^  corresponding  to  the 
eastern  part  of  southern  Austria,  and  Hiuimiry  touUi  of  the  Danube,  Slyria,  Austrian  Croatia, 
and  Slavunia,  and  the  northern  part  of  Biisuia— of  .Ytfr/eum,  correspond ijig  to  the  Aoatriaa 
Salzburg,  western  Styrio,  Carinlliio,  Austria  north  to  the  Danube,  and  a  small  part  of  aoutb- 
eastern  UaiVar'm—RhaUn^  extending  over  the  country  of  the  Tyrol  and  eastern  Switzerland — 
and  Vindelicia^  corresponding  to  southern  VVirtemberg  and  Bavaria  south  of  tbo  Danube. 
(See  also  Maps  Nos.  VII.  and  XVII.)  On  the  death  of  Augustus,  '.herefore,  the  Roman  emptr» 
was  bounded  by  the  Uhine  and  itic  Drtuubo  on  the  north ;  by  the  Euphrates  on  the  east;  by 
the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia  nnd  AlVica  on  the  south ;  and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  tbe  west. 

The  southern  part  of  Britain,  or  Brittania,  was  reduced  by  Oslorius,  in  the  reign  of  Claodiiu; 
and  Agricohi,  in  the  reign  of  Domiiiun,  extended  tlio  Romnn  dominion  to  the  Vt\\h  of  Forth, 
and  the  Clyde.  With  tliis  exception,  tlio  empire  continued  within  the  limits  given  U  by 
Augustus,  until  the  accession  of  Trajun,  who,  in  the  year  10%  added  to  it  Daeia^  a  region  north 
of  the  Danube,  and  corres|>onding  to  VVullnchia,  Transyivnnin,  Moldavia,  and  all  llungaiy  east 
of  the  Tlieiss  and  north  of  the  Danube.  Tr.njan  also,  in  his  eastern  expedition,  descended  the 
V^%  from  tiie  mountains  of  Armenia  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  (br  a  brief  period  extended  tbe 
sway  of  Rome  over  Colchis,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria;  and  even  the  Parthian 
monarch  accepted  his  crown  (Vom  the  hands  of  the  emperor.  In  the  lime  of  Trqjan,  therefora, 
who  died  A.  D.  117,  the  Roman  empire  attained  its  greatest  extent,— being,  at  that  period, 
the  greatest  monarchy  tiio  world  has  ever  known,— extending  in  length  more  than  three  thou- 
sand miles,  from  the  Western  Ocean  to  tbe  Euphrates,  and  more  than  two  thousand  In  breadth, 
(h>m  the  northern  limlta  of  Ducia  to  the  deserts  of  AOica,— and  embracing  an  area  of  sixteen 
hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  the  most  fertile  land  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Well  might 
it  be  called  the  Roman  World. 

Adrian,  or  Hadrian,  the  successor  of  Tn^an,  voluntarily  bqpan  the  system  of  retnencfamoti 
which  was  forced  upon  his  successors.  In  order  to  preserve  peace  on  the  frontiers  he  abao> 
doiied  all  the  conquests  of  his  predecessor  except  Dacia,  and  boimded  the  eastern  provinces  by 
the  Euphrates.  Tbe  unity  of  this  mighty  empire  was  flrst  broken  by  the  division  Into  Eastern 
and  Western  In  the  year  395.  In  the  year  476  the  Western  Empire  fell  under  the  repeated 
attacks  of  tbe  barbarians  of  Germany  and  Scylhta,  the  rude  ancestors  of  the  meet  polished  na- 
tions of  Europe.  The  Eastern  Empire  survived  nearly  a  thousand  years  longer,  but  finally  feO 
onder  the  power  of  the  Turks,  who  took  Constantinople,  its  capitt^  In  the  year  1453|  and  maia 
U  the  capital  of  tha  Ottoman  empire. 
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mmt  ROME.    Map  No  X. 


In  describing  AicciKirr  Romk  our  attention  Is  first  directed  to  the  relative  Ioca!itie»  of  Um 
Beven  lliUaou  wliich  Rome  was  originally  built— the  Aveulincs  Cuelian,  Palaiiue,  lrl»quiliiie, 
Cnpitoline,  Vimlnul,  and  Quirinnl— all  included  wilbin  the  walls  orServius  Tuliius,  built  about 
the  year  553  IJ.  C.  At>oul  two  hundred  aud  eighty  years  later  llie  emperor  Aure'.ian  coniinciictd 
theerecliou  of  a  new  wall,  which  wus  completed  by  Probua  five  years  aflcrvard.  Tlie  c^r- 
cuiuference  of  the  s'ervian  town  was  about  nU  niies;  that  ftiven  it  by  the  wjdl  of  Aureliwi, 
wbWrh  Axteuded  to  the  right,  bunk  of  the  Tiber  and  inclosed  a  part  of  the  Janiculan  mount, 
was  about  twelve ;  although  the  city  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Uie  latter.  The  m<xlcra 
rampart  surroirndst,  substantially,  the  same  area  as  that  of  A  urelian. 

The  gre;itcr  part  of  Modern  Rome  covers  the  flat  surface  of  Ute  Campus  Mnriius,  the  Capi- 
toline  and  Quirinal  mounts,  and  the  rigiit  bank  of  the  Tiber  from  Hadrian^s  Mausoleum,  (now 
the  Castle  of  8t.  Angcio,)  soutli  to  nnd  including  the  Janiculan  rnounu  Tlic  ancient  city  of  ihe 
Seven  Hills  Is  nearly  all  contained  wiihiii  the  old  wnlh  of  Servius.  Almost  the  whole  of  Uiit 
area,  with  Uio  exception  of  the  Capitoline  and  Quirinal  hills,  is  now  a  wide  waste  of  piles  of 
•haltered  architecture  rising  amid  vineyards  and  rural  lanes,  exhibiting  no  tokens  of  habliatioa 
except  a  few  mouldering  convents,  vili;i8,  and  cottages. 

B^^ningour  survey  at  the  Capitoline  hiil,on  which  once  stood  thefiimous  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  we  flud  there  no  vestlxes  of  ancient  grandeur,  save  about  eighty  feet  of  whul  aro 
beUeved  to  have  been  the  foundniions  of  the  temple.  AtUie  northern  extremity  of  the  hill 
wo  still  discern  the  fatal  Tnrpeian  Rock,  surroundeil  by  a  cluster  of  old  and  wretched  Iw^xnels, 
while  ruins  encumber  its  base  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feeU 

Tlie  open  space  between  the  Capitoline,  Esquiline,  and  Palatine  hills,  is  covered  by  relics  of 
ancient  buildings  Intcrsi]>ersed  among  modern  churches  and  a  fbw  paltry  streets.  Hero  was 
Ihe  Oreat  Roman  Forum— a.  large  space  surrounded  by  aud  filled  with  public  buikiings,  temples, 
statues,  arches,  &C.,  nearly  all  of  which  have  disappeared  ;  and  the  surface  pavement  on  «  hlch 
tliey  stood  is  now  covered  with  Ihelr  ruins  to  a  depth  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  fed.  Tl»e  space 
which  the  Forum  occupied  has  been  called,  until  recently,  Campo  Vaccino,  or  tlio  Fictd  of 
Cows;  and  it  is  ui  reality  a  market  place  for  sheep,  pigs,  and  cattle. 

In  early  times  there  was  a  lilllc  lake  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills.  Tn  time  ihh 
was  convened  into  a  mnr5li ;  and  the  most  ancient  ruin  which  rcnniius  to  us,  the  C/omea, 
Mazima,  or  great  drain,  built  by  the  Tanpiins,  was  designed  for  carrying  ofi*  its  waters.  This 
drain,  still  pcrl'onning  Ma  destined  service,  opens  into  the  Tiber  with  a  %iiult  fourteen  fctft  in 
height  and  as  msiny  in  width.  The  beautiful  circle  of  nineteen  Corinthinn  columns  near  the 
Tiber,  arnund  tlie  church  of  Santa  Maria,  Ims  been  usually  styled  the  Temple  of  fVfU— sup* 
posed  to  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Antouines. 

On  the  Palatine  hill  Augustus  erected  the  earliest  of  the  Palaces  of  the  Oesara  ;  Claudius  cs 
tended  them,  and  joined  the  Palatine  to  the  Capitoline  by  a  bridge ;  and  towards  the  northern 
point  of  the  Palatine,  Nero  bulH  his  "Golden  Iloui'c,*'  fronted  by  a  vestibule  in  which  Mood 
the  emi)eror*s  colossal  statue.  The  Aveutine  rises  from  the  river  8toe[)  aud  bare,  surmounted 
by  a  solitary  convent.  On  the  Cwlian  ere  remains  of  the  very  curious  circular  Temple  •/ 
FauHug^  built  by  Claudius.  Southward  are  the  ruins  of  the  liatha  of  Caraealia,  occupying  « 
surface  equal  to  one-#Ixteenlh  of  a  square  mile.  The  building,  or  range  of  building*,  wus  im- 
mense,— c«»ntjiining  fotir  magnlflceul  temples  dedicated  to  Apollo,  ^Isculapinn,  Hercules  aiid 
Bacchus,— a  grand  circular  vestibule,  with  baths  on  each  side  for  cold,  tepid,  warm,  aiwl  sra- 
balliini,'— iu  the  centre  an  immense  square  forevorcise— and  beyond  it  a  noble  hall  w.lh  sixfceo 
hundred  marble  scats  lor  Ihe  bathers  nnd,  at  each  end  of  the  hall,  llbrnries.  <)i.  each  side  of  !!•• 
building  was  a  court  surronnded  by  porticoes  with  an  odeum  for  music,  ami,  in  the  niiddks 
a  spacious  banln  lor  swImndnK.  There  was  tdso  a  gAmn:*siun)  for  runniiivc,  wre-itlmfr,  k-c^  and 
arotuid  the  whole  a  vast  colonnade  opening  into  spacious  h  ills  where  the  poels  dcclainietl,  siid 
philosopher*  i,':ive  leciurcs  to  their  auditor*.  But  the  imujenac  halls  are  now  roofless,  and  ihe 
wln<l  sii,'lis  ilirouuh  the  aged  trees  that  have  taken  root  in  the  paveim  nls. 

South  of  the  Palatine  was  the  Circus  Jlaiimus^  which  is  sjiid  to  linve  coveretl  the  spot 
wher)  the  games  were  celebrated  when  the  Romans  seized  the  Sabitte  women.  It  was  more 
UwP  *w*  'bousanv  feet  In  length,  and,  in  its  greatest  extent,  coniaiced  seat i  for  two  hundred 
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tMl  lizty  tbouaand  spectators.  We  c^  elUl  traoe  Ito  shApe,  but  the  •  mctnro  has  «iitlr«ly  dl»^ 
appoared. 

In  the  open  space  eastwm^  or  the  Great  Forum  stands  Ibtt  ColUeum  or  Flavian  ,^m^kU 
theatre^  the  boast  of  Rome  and  of  the  world.  This  fflgaatic  ediflce,  which  was  begun  by  Vea* 
paslon  aud  completed  by  Titua,  is  in  form  on  ellipse,  aiid  covers  nn  area  of  about  Ave  and 
a-balf  ao'es.  The  external  elevation  cooHiHled  of  four  stories,— ench  of  the  three  lower  stories 
having  eighty  arches  supported  by  half  columns,  Doric  in  the  flr^t  range,  lunic  in  the  secood, 
and  Corinthian  in  the  third.  The  wall  of  the  fourth  story  was  faced  with  Corinthian  pitasteni 
and  lighted  by  forty  rectangular  windows.  The  space  surrounding  the  central  elliptical  arena 
was  occupied  with  sloping  galleries  resting  on  a  huge  mass  of  arches,  and  ascending  towards 
the  summit  of  the  external  wall.  One  hundred  and  sixty  staircases  led  to  the  galleries.  A 
movable  awning  covered  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  Podium,  or  covered  gallery  fbr 
the  emperor  and  persons  of  high  rank.  Within  the  area  of  the  Coliseum,  gladiaion«  martjrts, 
slaves,  and  wild  beasts,  combated  on  the  Roman  festivals ;  and  here  ihe  blood  of  both  men 
and  animals  flowed  in  torrents  to  furnish  amusement  to  the  degenerate  Romans.  The  Coliseum 
Is  now  partially  in  ruins ;  scarcely  a  half  presents  its  original  height ;  the  uppermost  galleiy 
lias  disappeared ;  the  second  range  is  much  broken ;  the  lowest  is  nearly  perfect :  but  the 
Podium  is  in  a  very  ruinous  state.  From  its  enormous  mass  "  walls,  palaces,  half  cities  have 
been  reared  ;^*  but  Renedict  XIV.  put  a  stop  to  Its  destruction  by  consecrating  the  whole  to  the 
martyrs  whose  blood  had  been  spilled  there.  In  the  middle  of  the  onc9  bloody  arena  elands  a 
crucifix ;  and  around  this,  at  equal  distances,  fourteen  altars,  consecrated  to  different  saiula,  are 
erected  on  the  dens  once  occupied  by  wild  beasts. 

The  principal  ruins  on  the  Esquillne,  a  part  of  them  extending  their  Intricate  oorrldora  on  the 
heights  overiooking  the  Coliseum,  have  been  called  the  Baths  and  the  Palace  of  Titus ;  but 
tdthough  It  Is  evident  that  baths  constituted  a  part  of  their  plan,  the  design  of  the  whole  is  not 
known.  What  is  called  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  in  a  garden  near  the  eastern  walls,  is  a 
decagonal  ruin,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Antonlnes.  The  Baths  of  DiocltHoM,  on 
the  Viminal  mount,  appear  to  have  resembled,  in  their  general  arrangement,  those  of  C&raaalla. 
Still  farther  to  the  north-east  are  the  remains  of  the  camp  erected  by  Sejanus,  the  minister  of 
Tiberius,  for  the  Prsetorian  guards.  In  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  historian  Sallust,  on  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Pindan  mount,  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  and  circua,  supposed  to 
belong  either  to  the  Augustan  age,  or  to  the  last  days  of  the  Republic  On  the  western  asosnt 
of  ihe  thickly-peoplod  Quirinal,  whose  heights  are  crowned  by  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the 
pope,  arc  extensive  ruins  of  walls,  vaults  nnd  porticoes,  belonging  to  the  baths  of  ConstantlML 
They  are  now  siurounded  bjr  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Colonna  palace.  Farther  south,  be> 
tween  the  Quirinal  and  Capitoline,  some  striking  remains  of  the  Forums  of  Nerva  and  Tn^faB 
aro  sUIl  visible. 

Of  the  numerous  ruins  in  the  Campus  Martiua,  we  have  room  for  only  a  brief  notice.  Of  the 
Tkeatre  of  MarceUus^  eleven  arches  of  the  exterior  wnlls  still  remain.  Of  the  Theatre  ef 
fompey^  the  foundation  arches  may  be  seen  In  the  cellars  and  stables  of  the  Palazzio  Pio.  Tbe 
Flaminiafi  Cireuf  and  the  Circus  ^gonalis  are  entirely  in  ruins.  The  Column,  of  Ant»nin*s 
and  the  Tomb  of  Augustus  are  still  standing,  with  their  summits  much  lowered. 

The  PantAeon^  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  remains  of  ancient  Rome,  is  a  temple  of  a  dreolar 
form,  built  by  Agrippa.  It  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  tlie  Avenger,  but  besides  the  statue  of 
this  god,  it  oontained  those  of  the  other  heathen  deities,  formed  of  various  materials— goM, 
ailver,  bronze,  and  marble.    The  portico  of  Uiis  temple  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long  by 

^-fouc  in-depth,  and  is  supported  by  sixteen  Corinthian  columns,  each  of  the  shaHs  con- 
.  Aing  of  a  single  piece  of  Oriental  granite,  forty4wo  foet  in  height.  Tlie  bases  and  capital  are 
of  white  marble.  The  main  building  consists  of  a  vast  circular  drum,  with  niches  flanked  by 
columns,  above  which  a  beantiftil  and  perfectly  preserved  cornice  runs  round  the  whole  bafld* 
Ing.  Over  a  second  story,  formed  by  an  attic  sustaining  an  upper  cornice,  rises,  to  the  height 
of  one  hundred  aud  forty-three  foet,  the  beautlHil  dome,  which  is  divided  internally  into  square 
panels  supposed  to  have  been  originally  inlaid  with  bronze.  A  circular  aperture  in  the  dome 
admits  the  only  light  which  the  phice  receives.  Tlie  consecration  of  this  temple  (A.  D.  6  IB)  at 
a  Christian  church,  has  preserved,  for  the  admiration  of  the  modems,  this  most  beaaliftal  ol 
beathen  fanes.  Christian  altars  now  fill  the  recess  where  Mice  stood  th«  OMMt  fiunons  ■tat— 
trthe  gods  of  tbe  heathen  world. 
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CHART  OP  THE  WORLD.    Map  No.  XI. 

Map  No.  XI.  Is  a  Chart  or  thk  World  on  Mercator's  projection — a  Chart  of  HisUrtf,  «» 
hiblUng  Ihe  world  as  known  to  Europeans  at  the  period  of  the  discover}'  of  America— and  • 
Ckarl  of  fsvlhermai  tines^  or  lines  of  equal  bent,  siiowing  Uie  coinparalive  moon  annual  tem 
pcraturo  of  different  pnris  of  llio  Eartli*«  surface. 

It  will  bo  observed  that  General  History,  previous  lo  iho  discovery  of  America,  is  confined 
V>a  small  portion  of  Ihe  Earth's  surface;  as  represented  by  the  light  portions  of  tl>e  Chart ; 
whUc  the  whole  Western  Continent  and  Greenland,  most  of  AfVica  and  Asia,  ond  their  ishmda, 
and  parts  of  Noribem  Europe  and  Iceland,  were  unknown  to  Europeans,  and  in  the  darkneat 
of  barbarism.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  history  of  thk  World  has  but  just  oom- 
Bienoed. 

The  Isothermal  lines  show  that  the  temperature  of  a  place  does  not  depend  wholly  upon  Itc 
latitude.  Thus  tlie  southern  limit  of  perpetually  fh)xen  ground  in  the  northern  hemisphere  fat 
a  mean  annual  temperature  of  thirty-two  degrees  Fahrenheit)  follows  aline  ranging  /h>m  beIo«r 
fiHy-flve  decrees  of  latitude  to  above  seventy.  The  mean  annual  leraperatnro  of  London,  at 
flfly-ono  and  n*lmlf  degrees  north  latitude,  is  fifty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  the  same  as  that  of 
Pliiladelpbiu,  which  is  cievcn  and  a-half  degrees  of  Lilitude  farther  soutli.  The  line  of  greatest 
heat,  (at  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  eighty-two  and  four^tonUis  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,)  is  mora 
than  ten  degrees  of  latitude  north  of  the  Equator  in  South  America,  in  Africa,  and  souihem 
Illndostau ;  and  about  eight  degrees  south  of  the  Equator  in  a  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  l>e- 
tween  Borneo  and  Hew  Iloiiand.  Tlie  sea  is,  generally,  considerably  warmer  in  winter  than 
the  land,  and  cooler  in  summer.  Continents  and  lai^e  islands  are  foimd  to  be  warmer  on  tbeir 
western  sides  than  on  the  eastern.  The  extremes  of  "temperature  aro  experienced  chiefly  io 
largo  inland  tracts,  and  little  felt  in  small  islands  remote  (Vom  conlinenrs.  Had  the  Arctio 
re^ons  been  entirely  of  land,  the  intense  heat  of  summer  and  Uie  cold  of  winter  would  hav« 
been  equally  fatal  to  animal  lilb. 


BATTLE  GROUNDS  OP  THE  WARS  OP  THE  FRENCH  RETOLUTIO?! 
AND  THE  WARS  OP  NAPOLEON.     Map  No.  XII. 

The  wars  growing  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  of  which  those  of  Napoleon  were  a  coo* 
Uuualioti,  embrace  a  i>eriod  of  nearly  twonty-tliree  years,  from  the  defend  of  the  Austrians  at 
Jf*mnppes  on  the  I7th  of  November,  1792,  to  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  on  th«  Itth 
of  June,  IR15. 

Tlie  occompanying  Map  presents  at  a  glance  the  vast  theatre  on  which  were  exhibited  tba 
thousand  Scones  in  this  mighty  Drama  of  human  suffering.  The  Ihickiy-tlntied  Spanish  peain- 
aiila  may  bo  regarded  ns  one  groat  baltle-fleld,  where  Freochman,  Spaniard,  Portuguese,  and 
Briton,  sank  in  the  death  struggle  together.  Tliuse  dark  spots  where  the  ^  pealing  drum,**  Mm 
"waving  HlandardV'  ""J  l*»o  **trumi>cts  clangor,*'  invited  to  slaughter,  cluster  thickly  around 
the  eastern  boundaries  of  I->ance,  including  Ucijrium  and  northern  Italy ;— ihcy  are  seen  in 
Ar-off  Egypt  and  Palestine,  recalling  Nnpoleon's  dr«ams  of  Eastern  conquest ;  and  they  strew 
the  route  k*  Moscow,  whore,  fVom  the  fires  of  tlie  Kremlin,  and  amid  the  snowi  of  a  Rus.4a4 
V  inter,  the  French  eagles  commenced  a  lasting  retreat. 

As  we  look  over  this  va»t  gladiatorial  arena  of  frantic,  stniggling  Life,  and  agonizing  Dea'.b, 
our  tlioughts  naturally  turn  trom  its  mingled  horrors  and  glories  to  rest  upon  'lie  commandii^ 
genius, — the  wizard  sfjirit, — of  him  "  who  rode  Jii>ori  the  whirlwind  and  dir*»  ted  the  stonn"- 
of  him  whom  Byron  well  describes  as  a  mighty  Gambler, 

*^  Whose  game  was  empires,  and  whose  stakes  were  thn^^itie. 
Whose  tablu  earlii,  whose  <lico  were  human  bones.** 

But  the  French  Revolution  and  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  with  all  the  suffering  which  they  oo> 
casioned,  have  not  been  unaUended  with  nseful  results  m  ui^Iug  forward  i!ie  morcli  of  Europeu 
edvUization.  Tlie  moral  character  of  NapoieoUf  the  most  promitient  actor  in  lite  drama,  hM 
been  TDrk>u«4y  drawn  by  fi'iends  and  Ibos ;  but  the  lowering  height,  the  lightning-like  rapldilj 
•lid  the  brilliancj,  of  bis  genius,  have  never  boon  questioned  ky  his  moft  bitter  reTilen. 
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PRANCB,  SPAIN,  AND  FOBTl'GAL.    Map  No.  XIII. 

FsAiicK,  (ancient  Oaul,)  bordering  on  three  seaa,  t^vi  bciiig  enclosed  by  noloral  boa 
on  all  aides  except  the  north-east,  where  her  natural  litnila  arc  the  Rhine,  la  admirubly  eitoaied 
for  a  commanding  inlluence  in  European  afikirs ;  and,  beside^  her  large  population,  the  adive 
spirit  of  her  people,  the  fertility  of  her  soil,  and  the  aiueuity  uf  her  climdte,  place  ber  UDOog 
the  foremost  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth  in  power  and  rosourcos. 

VVlien  firat  known  to  the  Romans,  Gaul  was  dividt^d  between  the  Delga^  the  Celtw,  and  tha 
Aquitani ;  the  Belgse  or  Belgians  between  the  Seine  and  Ix)wer  Rhine ;— the  OelU  between  tbt 
Heine  and  Garonne ;  and  the  Aquitani  between  the  Garonne  and  Pyrenees ;  but  the  Romany 
under  Augustus,  made  four  divisions  of  Gaul ;— Belgica,  in  tlie  north-east ;— Lugdumenaia,  be* 
iwcen  the  Seine  and  Loire ;— Aquitania,  between  the  Loire  and  Pyrenees ;— 4>nd  Narbooflula,  tai 
the  south-east. 

None  of  the  barbarian  tribes  of  Europe  passed  through  a  more  agitated  or  brilliant  carefir 
than  the  ancient  Gauls,  the  ancestors  of  the  Frvncli  i>e<iple.  They  burned  Rome,  conquered 
Macedonia,  forced  Thermopylae,  pilUged  Delphi,  besieged  Carthage,  and  established  the  empire 
of  Galatia  in  Ashi  Minor ;  but,  after  a  century  of  partial  conflicts,  and  nine  ycare  of  ge-oaral 
war  with  CeBsar,  they  yielded  to  the  overshadowing  power  of  Rome.  When  Rome  fell,  Cant 
was  oTemin  by  the  Germanic  nations :  then  came  the  b^iiming  of  the  empire  of  the  l-Yanka— 
the  encroachments  and  defeat  of  the  Saracens— tue  vast  empire  of  Charlemagne — and  then  tha 
increaalng  power  of  the  feudal  nobility,  until,  in  the  year  987,  the  last  of  the  Carlovingian 
princes  possessed  only  the  town  of  Laon  I  Under  Hugh  Capet  even,  dukes,  counts,  and  minor 
seigneurs,  shared  among  themselves  neaily  all  of  the  modern  kingdom.  But  by  degrees  the 
great  fieb,  one  after  another,  fell  to  the  crown :  and  befure  the  close  of  the  scveuieeutb  centniy 
all  Franco  was  united  under  one  moiuirchy  in  the  person  of  Louis  XIV. 

Thus,  with  her  history,  the  geograpliy  of  Franco  boa  been  continually  changing ;  baft  thoae 
dUvislons  of  her  territory  best  known  in  general  history  are  the  ok!  Provinoea,  as  given  on  Um 
accompanying  Map.  These  provinces,  during  the  Middio  Agca,  were  all  etiber  dncbies  or 
minor  seignories  ruled  by  the  feudal  nobility;  and  their  history  is,  tlierefore,  virtually,  Ibr  a 
•Ong  period,  that  of  separate  Ungdoms.  (See  description  of  Provence,  Brittany,  Normandy, 
Aquitaine,  Burgtindy,  Rouasiiloii,  &&,  pp.  300,  371-3, 379.) 

At  the  period  of  the  French  Revotntion  the  thirty-three  provincial  divisions  were  aboUabed, 
and  France  was  then  divided  into  eighty-six  Departmenia  or  iPrefectures ;  those  into  thret 
lumdred  and  sixty-three  Arrondissemcnts  ;  these  Into  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-flra 
Ouilons;  and  these  kilter  into  thirty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-three  (>ommunea. 

SraiK,  anciently  Nispania^  a  name  given  to  the  entire  peninsula  beyond  the  Pyrene«a,  was 
iiot  Ailly  conquered  by  the  Romans  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  made  three  divisions  of  the 
soontry ;— Isl,  Bmtica^  in  the  south  of  Spain,  embracing  the  more  modem  proYince  of  Anda- 
loala ;— 2d,  Liuitania^  embracing  all  Portugal  soath  of  the  Douro,  and,  in  addition,  most  of 
Eslremadura  and  Salamanca ;— and,  3d,  Tarraconensis^  embracing  tlie  romaiiKler,  and  greater 
portion,  of  the  peninsula. 

About  the  time  of  the  subversion  of  the  Western  empire  of  the  Romans,  Spain  was  ovemm 
by  the  Vandals,  and  other  Gothic  tribes;  and,  a  century  later,  the  Christianized  Visigoths  estab> 
liahed  their  supremncy  in  every  part  of  the  peninsula.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  centory 
the  Moors  trom  Africa  overran  llie  whole  country,  but  after  tlieir  deAsat  by  Charles  Martel  ia 
France.  (!«e  p.  353,)  tlie  Ciirlstians  began  to  make  head  against  them,  founded  the  kii«dom 
of  Leon  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  and,  from  that' period,  gradually  ext^Mle^ 
their  power  until,  in  1402,  Granada,  the  last  Moorish  kingdom,  yielded  to  the  anna  uf  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  and,  soon  after,  the  whole  Spui'isb  peninsula  was  united  under  one  govemmefiL 
In  1139  PoRTCOAL  became  an  independent  kingdom:  from  I.5S0  to  1640  I:  was  a  Spanisk 
prorlnoe;  but  at  the  latter  period  it  regained  its  independeu^-e.  For  historical  aoooiotsc^ 
Naram,  Aragoni  Cisttle,  Leon,  and  Granada,  fioe  p.  317,— PoriugaU  318. 
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SWlTZERLiNDi  DENMARK,  AND  PARTS  OF  NORWAY  AHD 
SWEDEN.    Map  No.  XIV. 

Ac  a  brief  outline  or  the  history  of  Switzerland  has  already  been  glren  on  page  tlQQ,  aad 
^  Denmark,  Swkdkn,  and  Norway,  on  page  308,  wo  ahull  here  confine  our  alleuUon  priDct> 
pally  to  the  physical  geography,  government,  population,  &c^  of  those  countries. 

SwriTZKRLAND  id  R  fepublic  formed  by  the  union  of  tweuty4wo  confedemted  States  or 
cantons,  whose  total  areals  about  flAeen  thousand  square  miles,  or  about  one-third  of  that  cA 
the  Suite  of  New  York.  Population,  nI>out  two  millions  two  hundred  thousand,  of  whom 
nearly  two-ttiirds  are  Protestants.  More  than  half  of  the  Swiss  people  speak  a  Cermuu  dialect 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  speak  French ;  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-fira 
thousand  a  corrupt  Italian. 

The  tjeater  portion  of  Switzerhind  consists  of  mountains ;  and  the  geographical  appearanet 
of  th«  country  has,  not  improperly,  been  compared  to  a  large  town,  of  which  the  valieys  ai« 
the  greets,  and  the  mountains  groups  of  contiguous  bouses.  Both  the  Rhine  and  the  Rbonei, 
and  several  other  important  rivers,  have  their  sources  in  Switzerland ;  but  the  Aur  drains  the 
greater  part  of  the  country,  passes  through  the  lakes  of  Brienz  and  Thun,  and,  after  a  course 
of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  unites  with  the  Rhine,  llie  lake^  of  SwiLzerland  ars 
numeroas--all  navigable— and  remarkable  for  the  depth  and  purity  of  their  waters,  and  their 
great  variety  of  fish.  Lukes  Thun  and  Brienz  are  nineteen  himdred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea— the  lakes  of  Geneva  and  Constance  about  twelve  hundred.  Not^^nly  is  SwitzcrlaDd  mooh 
colder  than  the  adjacent  countries,  owing  to  its  elevation,  and  the  influence  of  Its  glaciers  ia 
cooling  Uie  atmosphere,  but  the  cold  has  increased  in  modem  times,  and  many  tracts  are  now 
bare  that  were  formerly  covered  with  forests  and  pasture  grounds. 

The  kingdom  of  Dknuark,  properly  so  culled,  comprises  only  Jutland,  or  the  northern  tilf 
of  the  ancient  Cimbric  Chersonese^  together  with  the  blands  between  Jutland  and  Sweden,  aod 
tlie  island  of  Bornholm  in  the  Baltic  To  these  possessions  have  been  added  the  duchies  of 
Sleswick  and  Ilolstein,  which  originally  formed  part  of  the  German  ompiro ;  and  as  sovereigB 
of  which  the  Danish  king  now  ranks  as  a  member  of  the  Germanic  confederation.  Iceland, 
pan  of  Greenland,  the  Faroe  isles,  and  some  possessions  In  the  East  and  West  Indieis  *^  be> 
long  to  Dontnork. 

The  surface  of  the  Danish  peninsula  is  remarkably  low  and  level ;  and  along  tho  wbols 
western  coast  of  Sleswick  and  lloUteln  the  country  is  defended,  as  in  Holland,  against  irruptiom 
from  the  sea,  by  immense  mounds  or  dik^.  The  soil  is  various,  but,  genenilly,  very  fertnew 
Tliero  are  no  mountains,  and  no  rivers  of  any  magnitude ;  but  the  Inlets  of  the  ee.t  are  numer 
ous,  and  penetrate  far  inland.  Since  the  year  1G60  the  government  has  been  perliaps  as  ekso- 
lutj  a  monarchy  as  any  other  in  the  world;  but  the  sovereigns  have  generally  exercised  ihelf 
eiiensive  lowers  with  great  moderation.  The  Lutheran  is  the  established  religion.  Popolallo 
bit  little  more  than  two  millions. 

The  kingdom  of  Swbdkn  comprises,  with  Norway  and  Lapland,  the  whole  of  the  ScuxU- 
lavlan  peninsula,  west  of  the  Balilc  Sweden  is,  in  general,  a  level,  well-watered  country,  bol 
the  soil  is  poor.  Sweilcn  extends  so  far  north  that,  near  Tornea,  the  sun  is  visible,  at  mid- 
summer, during  tlie  wholo  night.  The  government  of  Sweden  Is  a  hereditary  monarchy,  witk  • 
a  representative  diet  consisting  of  four  chambers,  formed,  respectively,  of  deputies  firom  tht 
nobility,  clergy,  burghers,  and  peasants,  or  cultivators. 

Norway,  forming  the  western  part  of  the  great  Scandinavian  peninsula,  is  a  mountainMM 
country,  and  Is  characterized  by  its  lofty  mountain  plateau  in  the  interior,  and  the  deep  la* 
dentations  or  arms  of  the  sea  all  round  the  const.  Although  Norway  Is  under  tho  same  crown 
with  Sweden,  it  is,  in  reality,  liitle  connected  with  the  latter  country.  Its  democratic  assembly, 
called  the  StoriAiwff^  meets  for  tl.ree  months  once  In  three  years,  by  Its  own  right,  and  dot  by 
•ny  writ  IVom  tho  king.  If  a  bill  pass  both  divisions  of  this  assembly  in  three  sccceariva 
storthings.  It  becomes  a  law  of  the  land  without  the  royal  assentr-a  right  which  no  othtf 
aonarchloo-legl&lative  asjembly  in  Europe  { 
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TBI  NETHEBLANDS,  NOW  EMBRACED  IN  THE  KINGDOIS  Of 
UOLLAND  AiND  BEL6IUIII.    Map  No.  XV. 

Noarly  tbo  whole  kingdom  or  Holland,  (often  menlioned  in  history  as  the  '*  Low  Ooontrtoii") 
with  ihe  exception  of  a  few  insigniflcunt  hill  ranges  is  a  continuous  flat— a  highly  rertilt 
country— in  groat  part  conquered  by  liuman  labor  firom  the  sea,  which,  at  high  tide,  is  above 
the  level  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  latter  is  at  all  timef 
liable  to  dangerous  inundations.  Where  there  are  no  natural  ramparts  against  tiie  sea,  enonnoai 
ariiflciul  mounds  or  dikes  have  been  constructed ;  but  these  are  sometimes  broken  down  by 
the  force  of  the  waves.  That  extensive  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  Zuyder  Zee,  occupying  aa 
area  of  about  twelve  hundred  square  miles,  was  formed  by  successive  Inundations  In  the 
course  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  surface  of  the  country  presents  an  immense  network 
of  canals,  the  greater  number  being  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  drainage.  When  the  sea 
Is  once  ^ut  out  by  the  dikes  the  marsh  is  intersected  by  water  courses ;  and  wind-mills,  erect- 
ed on  the  ramparts,  ore  employed  to  force  up  the  water.  Sometimes  the  marsh  is  so  ftir  below 
the  level  of  tlie  sea -even  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  below  the  highest  tides— that  two  or  mora 
ramparts  and  mills,  at  dlflbrent  ele>'ationa,  are  requisite.  There  is  no  other  country  wbera 
nature  has  done  so  little,  and  man  so  much,  as  this.  The  north  and  west  provincee  of  BsLiainc 
are  very  similar  in  their  flatness,  fertility,  dikes,  and  canals,  to  Ilolland. 

Coldsmith^s  description  of  Ilolland  Is  peculiarly  appropriate. 


*  To  men  of  other  minds  my  fimcy  flies.  Spreads  its  long  arms  around  the  waterr  roa 

EmbosomM  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies :     Scoops  out  an  empire  and  usurps  the  sliore 
Aleihinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand.       While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o^cr  the  pile^ 


Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land ;  Sees  nn  amphibious  world  beneath  him  aodlt^ 
And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide,  The  slow  canal,  tlie  yellow-bloasom'd  vale, 

Lift  the  tail  ramparts  arliflcln]  pride.  The  willow-tnf  ted  bank,  the  gliding  sail. 

Onward,  methinks,  and  diligenlly  slow.  The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain. 

The  Ann  compacted  bulwark  seems  to  grow ;    A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign.** 

Holland  and  Belgium  were  partially  subjected  by  the  Romans:  In  the  second  oentnry  Hol- 
land was  overrun  by  the  Saxons :  In  the  eighth  both  were  conquered  by  Charies  Martel ;  and  they 
subsequently  formed  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne.  From  the  tenth  to  the  flOeenth 
century  Uiey  were  divided  into  many  petty  sovereignties,  most  of  which  sacccsolvely  | 
into  tiie  possession  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  thence  to  that  of  Austria,  and,  aboat  the  i 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  whole  fell  under  the  rule  of  Charles  V.,  king  of  Spain  and  em- 
peror of  Germany.  The  arbitrary  measures  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  son  and  socceesnr  of 
Charles  V.,  led  to  a  general  rebellion  in  the  Netherlands :  the  indpendenoe  of  the  **  Republic 
of  the  United  Provinces,**  embracing  the  States  of  Holland,  was  acknowledged  by  Spain  In 
1609.  while  the  ten  southern  provinces,  which  had  either  remained  loyal  to  Spain  or  been  kepi 
In  subjection,  had  in  the  meantime  passed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
From  this  period  tlie  southern  provinces  have  l>een  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Belgium.  After  having  been  several  times  conquered  by  the  French,  and  recovered  (Vom  them, 
they  were  incorporated,  in  1795,  with  the  French  republic,  and  divided  into  departments.  In 
J805  the  republic  of  Holland  was  erected  Into  a  kingdom  for  Lr)uis,  a  brother  of  Napoleon ; 
nnd  on  the  downfkU  of  the  latter,  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  In  1815,  united  Holland  and  Belgian 
to  fonn  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which  latter,  by  the  Revolution  of  1830,  was  dissolved 
Into  the  prMciit*  kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  A  portion  of  Luxembourg,  entirely  d^ 
tachcd  from  the  rest  of  the  Dutch  dominions,  belongs  to  Holland. 

or  the  inhabitants  of  Holland,  numbering  about  two  millions  six  hundred  thousand,  aboof 
two  millions  are  Dutch,  who  speak  what  is  called  the  Low  Dutch,  as  distinguished  from  tb^ 
High  Dutch  or  German— the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Dutch  or  Teutonic  language.  The  popo* 
latlon  of  Belgium  numbers  about  four  millions  three  hundred  thousand,  divided  omoi^  three 
principal  races,— the  Germanic,  which  comprehends  the  Flemings  and  Germans ;  the  Gallic, 
to  which  belong  the  Walloons,  who  speak  a  diidect  of  the  ancient  French ;  and  the  Srmitk^ 
which  oomprebends  only  the  Jews.  The  French  language  it  used  In  publlo  aflkirsi  and  by  al 
tte  edneated  and  wealthy  cliMOi. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.    Map  No.  XVI. 

ThellNircD  Ki.nocjm  or  Grkjlt  Britaix  and  Ikblamd  codkIsU  of  the  islauids  Great  Briuin 
aiid  Ireland,  tho  forin?r  IncliKling  the  once  Independent  kingdoms  of  England  and  ScoUanil, 
and  the  whole  constitiiliug  not  only  (he  nucleus  and  tho  centre,  but  also  the  main  body  axKl 
aeut,  of  the  weitith  and  power  of  the  BaiTisn  Empikk.  The  colonies  and  fureigu  depeudeacsea 
belonging  to  the  United  Kingduin  arc  or  great  extent  and  importance,  consisting  principally  of  the 
Briiisli  possoasions  in  North  America,  the  West  Indies,  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  Australia,  and 
the  East  Indies.  Tiie  British  East  India  possessions  alone  embrace  an  area  of  one  million  iwo 
hnndred  tliousand  square  miles.  It  is  doubtless  the  common  opinion  that  the  United  Kingdoui 
is  indebted  to  its  territorial  possessions  for  a  large  portion  of  its  wealth  and  power;  but  niaoj 
•ble  wrilcrs  have  come  to  the  conclusion  tliat  these  colonies  and  dependencies  occasion  an 
enormous  outlay  of  expense  without  any  equivalent  advantage,  and  tiiat  they  are  a  sooroo  of 
weakness  rather  ihan  ofstrengtli. 

No  country  ever  existed  more  farorubiy  situated  for  the  centre  of  a  mighty  empire  than  the 
United  Kingdom.  Its  iiuiular  situation  gives  it  a  well  defended  frontier,  rendering  the  country 
comparntively  secure  from  hostile  attacks,  and  affording;  unequalled  facilities  for  commerce; 
white  its  soil  enjoys  the  fortunate  medium  between  fertility  and  barrenness  that  excludes  in- 
doience  ou  the  one  hand,  and  poverty  on  tho  other.  Its  harbors  are  numerous  and  excellent: 
lis  principal  rivers,  the  Thames,  Trent,  and  Severn  in  England,  and  the  Shannon  in  Ireland, 
are  all  navigable  to  a  very  great  distance:  iron  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance:  its  tin 
mines  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  are  the  most  productive  of  any  in  Europe :  its  suit  springs  auid  sail 
beds  are  alone  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  world ;  and  its  intxhaustibU  coal  mines, 
the  principal  source  and  foundation  of  its  mnnuHicturing  and  commercial  prosperity,  are  more 
valuable  than  would  have  been  tiie  possession  of  ail  the  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  worid. 
Uut  EngluiKi  has  an  enormous  public  debt :  her  government  is  very  expensive ;  and  coo- 
beqnontly,  with  all  her  wealth  and  prosperity,  the  burdens  of  taxation  are  unusually  heavy. 
Ill  1838  her  public  debt,  contracted  in  great  part  during  the  American  Revolution,  and  the 
French  revolutionary  wars,  amounted  to  nearly  eight  hundred  million  pounds  sterling.  Her 
expenditures  during  the  same  year  were  upwards  of  flfty  millions,  of  which  more  than 
twenty-n'me  millions  were  appropriated  to  defray  the  interest  and  expense  of  managing  the 
pnbiic  debt ! 

Tiie  inhabiiants  who  occupied  the  British  isles  at  the  period  when  the  Romans  first  landed 
In  Knglaud,  flfiy-flvc  years  before  Christ,  belonged  partly  to  the  Celtic,  and  partly  to  the  Gothic 
family— the  Celts  having  very  early  passed  over  into  England  from  ti>e  c<mtiguou8  coasts  of 
France ;  and  the  Belffic  Goths  having  at  a  later  period  driven  the  Celts  northward  and  wert- 
ward  Into  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  occupied  the  eastern,  lower,  and  more  fertile  portioai 
of  England,  llio  Romans  conquered  England  and  the  more  southern  portions  of  Scotland, 
but  appear  not  to  have  visited  Ireland.  After  the  departure  of  the  Roraans,  about  A.  D.  4i^ 
the  Caledonian  Celts  overran  tlie  country,  when  the  Saxon  chiefs,  Hen^int  and  Horaa,  were  in- 
vited over  to  aid  their  Englisli  brethren.  The  conquest  of  England  by  the  united  Saxons,  Jnlo,  and 
Angles,  occupied  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  fforn  the  hmding  of  Heoghal. 
In  the  ninth  and  tenlli  centuries  occurred  tho  repented  inroads  of  the  Danes,  who,  at  length, 
in  1017,  under  their  lenders  Sweyn  and  Canutt>,  became  masters  of  the  l^lngdoin,  which.  Low- 
ever,  they  only  held  till  1041.  In  the  year  10C6  occurrcti  the  conquest  of  England  by  W'lrun 
of  Normandy.  Through  William  and  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet,  more  llion  a 
third  part  of  France  was  placed,  by  Inheritance,  marriage,  conquest,  &c.,  under  the  immediate 
Jurisdiction  and  sovereignly  of  the  kings  of  England  ;  but  during  the  reign  of  John,  aumamal 
lackland,  the  French  recovered  most  of  their  provinces.  In  1 IS9  Henry  II.  Ix^pon  the  coaquee: 
of  lieljnd. 

Tlic  leading  epochs  in  later  English  historj'  are-,  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  Two  Roses,  terminated 
by  llie  I)atil3  of  B(»aworlh  Field  In  I  \M :  the  union  of  the  crowus  of  England  and  Sootlanil  in 
1604:  the  grcut  Civil  War  in  the  reign  ofCharloj  I.,  followed  by  llio  execution  of  that  monarch 
In  H!49:  the  Restoration  in  If'GH:  the  Revolution  of  1083:  liio  hgislative  union  of  Enghuid 
and  ."^^tlnnd  in  1707 :  tho  accession  of  ilie  IIousm?  of  Hanover  in  J714,  (see  Harmver  p.  4ffi:)  ibe 
American  War,  177r)-17H4:  the  war  with  revolutionary  France,  179:{-ldlj:  the  let^islaiire 
union  of  IreL-md  with  England  and  Scotland,  1799 :  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  16^ :  CithoUe 
Emauclpat  -ra,  I82.i ;  and  passage  of  'he  Retbrm  Act,  1832. 
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CENTRAL  EVR0P8,  TOGETHER  WITH  POliND,  HUNSilT, 

AND  WESTERS  RUSSIA.    Map  No.  XVII. 

CvRTHAL  EcKopB  may  be  considcrod  as  embmcing  the  preeent  nnmerons  GerauiD  Staloi^ 
•ihI  Stritzerland ;  including  in  the  former  those  portions  of  the  Austrian  iukI  PraasiaD  empirvi 
wliich,  previous  lo  tlic  Frencli  Revolution,  belonged  to  the  German  empire. 

The  "  German  Empire"  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  history  of  ConUnenta]  Europe ; 
ItMl  it  has  pnased  through  so  many  changes  in  limits,  di▼{sion^  and  govomment,  that  the  reader 
nf  iilstory,  unless  ho  is  fnmiliur  with  thorn,  will  oRen  be  perplexed  by  apparent  contradicUooa. 
Thus  the  emperor  of  Austria  is  often  mentioned  as  the  emperor  of  Germany  ;  and  portioDS  of 
Germany  are  spolcen  of  as  belonging  to  Austria.  The  following  sketch  of  the  Oerman  Empira, 
aiMl  the  OemuiMie  Confederatieny  it  is  believed  will  explain  these  seeming  Inconslstendea,  aai 
reader  German  history  more  intelligible  to  Uie  general  reader. 

The  first  Cariovingian  sovereigns  of  Germany  wore  hereditary  monarchs ;  but  aa  early  as  R87 
the  great  vassals  of  the  crown  deposed  their  emperor,  and  elected  another  sovereign  In  \M 
stead ;  and  fh>m  that  period  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  German  empire  in  1806,  the  em- 
perors of  Germany  were  elected  by  the  most  powerful  vassals  of  the  empire,  some  of  wbooa 
«  ere  monarchs  within  their  own  domains.  From  1745  to  I80tf  the  Austrian  emperors  ezcrcieted 
a  double  sovereignty,— as  emperors  of  Austria,  and  empMt>rs  of  Germany  also ;  btU  a  portkn 
of  the  Austrian  dominions  were  not  included  in  the  German  empire. 

At  the  period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  (>encb  Revolution,  the  German  empire  was  divided 
into  what  were  termed  Ten  Great  Circles,  each  of  whidi  had  its  diet  fur  the  transacUon  of 
local  business ;  but  adklrs  of  general  importance  to  the  empire  at  large  were  treated  by  the 
imperial  diet  summoned  by  the  emperor.  The  Ten  Great  Circles  were,  Ist,  the  Circle  of 
Austria  ;  Sd,  The  Circle  of  Burgnndy^  (including  most  of  the  present  Belgium,  and  belcmg* 
ing  U>  Austria ;)  3d,  the  Circle  of  fVestpkaiia ;  4th,  the  Circle  of  the  PatatiiiaU ;  5th,  the 
Cd^Ie  of  the  Upper  Rhine ;  Gth,  the  Suabian  Circle,  (Including  Wirtemberg  and  Baden ;  tea 
duabta,  p.  270 ;}  7lh,  the  Circle  of  Bavaria ;  8th,  the  Circle  of  PranconiOy  (see  Franconla,  p.  270  *) 
9th,  the  Circle  of  iMtwer  Sazovy,  (including  the  duchies  of  Magdeburg,  Holstein,  &c. :  the  latter 
%  part  of  Denmark  \\  JOlh,  the  Circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  Oncludiug  Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  the 
electorate  of  Saxony,  &c.)  In  addition  to  these  (^rcles  the  empire  embraced  the  kingdom  of 
Ruhomia;  the  margraviate  of  Moravia;  the  duchy  of  Silesia,  (Austrian  and  Praarian;)  aid 
various  small  territories  held  directly  of  the  emperor.  The  Swiss  cantons  had  revolted  (Vom  ikt 
empire,  and  maintained  their  independence.  Thus  the  Gennan  empire,  consisting  of  a  virt 
aggregation  of  States,  (torn  large  prindpolitlos  or  kingdoms  down  lo  free  cities  and  the 
estates  of  earts  or  counts,  comprised  all  the  countries  of  Central  Europe,  and  was  bounded 
*iorth  by  norihera  Denmark  and  the  Baltic;  east  by  Prussian  Polaiitl,  Galicia,  and  HoniEBry; 
south  by  the  Italian  Tyrol  and  Switzeriand ;  and  west  by  France  and  Holland.  The  Austrian 
monarch  was  at  the  head  of  this  vast  empire ;  but  he  had  also  other  Slates,  such  as  Hungary, 
Galicia,  Slavonio,  &C.,  which  had  no  connection  with  the  German  empire.  Most  of  Prmria. 
and  the  southern  half  of  Denmark,  were  also  Included  in  the  German  dominions. 

Napoleon  made  important  changes  in  the  political  geography  of  the  German  empire.  By  (ha 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio  in  1797,  (see  p.  467,)  the  frontiers  of  France  were  for  the  first  time  ex- 
tended to  the  Rhine ;  and  the  Circle  of  Burgundy  was  thus  cut  off  fVom  the  German  domlnloa& 
The  treaty  of  Presburg  in  1803  was  followed  by  other  change  Austrian  Tjrrol  being  given  to 
Bavaria,  and  Hanover  to  Prussia ;  and,  in  Ir^  by  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhino,  (see  p.  485J 

population  of  sixteen  millions  was  taken  firom  the  Germanic  dominion  of  Austria.  Undtf 
those  circumstances,  on  the  Gth  of  Aug.  ISOtt,  the  Austrian  emperor  solemnly  renounced  Ihs 
style  and  title  of  emperor  of  Germany.  The  war  with  Prussia  in  ISn?  deprived  the  Prusilis 
monarch  of  nearly  one  half  of  his  dominions ;  and  Westphalia  was  soon  alter  erected  into  a 
kingdom  for  Nnpoleoii's  brother  Jerome. 

The  downfall  of  Napoleon  restored  Germany  to  its  geographical  and  political  p<»lUoa  in 
Europe,  but  not  as  an  empire  acknowledging  one  supreme  head.  A  conflMleration  of  thirty 
flve  (Hflerwards  changed  lo  thirty-four)  Independent  sovereii^nties,  and  four  free  cities,  r^faieed 
the  old  elective  German  monarchy.  In  this  Confederation  are  embraced  all  the  Anatrian  and 
Prussian  temtorieii  formerly  belonging  to  the  German  empire  ;  also  Holstein,  (a  part  of  Defr 
mark,)  and  Luxembourg,  (a  part  of  Holland ;)— the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  kings  sf 
PrtMla,  Denmark,  and  Holland,  becoming,  for  their  respective  German  tenitorles,  parties  te 
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Om  lAsgoe.    Th«  aflkira  of  the  Confederation  are  managed  by  a  diet.  In  wbich  ibe  rej 
ttve  oi  Austria  presides.    Until  a  very  recent  period  each  of  tiie  Cerman  Slates  had  Its 
custom  houses,  turi^  and  rerenue  Uiws,  by  which  tlie  internal  tnulo  of  the  oouutry  was 
Jecled  to  many  vexations  nnd  ruinous  restrictions;  but  chiefly  tiirotigh  the  influence  of 
this  seltish  system  hiis  been  ab:uidonc<l ;  free  trade  exists  between  Ute  8Uites ;  and  a 
that  has  once  passed  the  frontier  of  the  league  may  now  be  conveyed  witboui 
througliout  hs  whole  extent. 
t"or  notices  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  Hungaiy,  see  pp.  387, 311,  and  54S. 


TUB  UNITED  STATES  OP  AIHERICI.    Map  No.  XVIII. 

Tbe  ITnitbd  Statks  occupy  the  middle  division  of  North  Amoica,  extending  (torn  the  At> 
Untie  to  the  Puciflc  Ocean,  and  enibmcing  an  area  of  about  three  millions  two  hundred  llio» 
eond  square  mil«*s.  Phj'sical  geoi^vphy  would  divide  this  broad  belt  into  three  great  aecUons; 
1st,  the  Atlantic  coast,  whose  rivers  tluw  into  the  Alluntic;  t!d,  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
whose  waters  And  nu  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  nnd  !kl,  the  Puciflc  coast,  embracing  tui 
extensive  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun!nin».  'Hie  section  between  the  Al?eg!ianies  and 
the  Atlantic,  embracing  the  thirteen  original  Slat&s  hw  u  soil  generally  rocky  and  rough  In  the 
ikurth*eu»lern  or  New  England  States ;  of  moderate  lertitiiy  ia  iho  Middle  States ;  and  generally 
light  snd  sandy  in  the  ScMithom  Atlantic  Stnles.  The  imniei).<*e  Vullcy  of  the  MississlppU  ire 
rluded  between  tite  Aileghanies  and  the  Uocky  Mountains,  and  drained  by  the  Mlsslsrippi, 
^tidsuuri,  Oliiii,  Arkansas,  and  Red  riven*,  is  nnu  uf  tlie  iurgost  nnd  flnest  basins  in  the  workt^ 
embracing  an  area  of  more  than  one  miliiou  sqimro  miles— nearly  equal  to  all  EurojHj,  uici 
tlie  exception  of  the  Russian  empire.  In  liie  cu.fteni  and  middle  M^ctillns  of  this  valley  t'.^e 
soil  is  generally  of  very  suiMjrior  qiialily ;  bu!  extensive  *uidy  wastes  skirt  the  eastern  base  ««f 
the  Uocky  Moimtnins.  The  country  west  of  the  Uocky  Mountains  exhibits  a  great  vurcty  cf 
M>il.  Washington  nnd  Oregon  territories  arc  divided  into  tliree  belts  or  sections,  by  mounlala 
ranges  runnitig  nearly  parallel  with  the  co;ist.  The  i^ia'ern  section  is  rocky,  brokeo,  and 
barren;  the  western  fertile.  Most  pnrls  of  Utah  and  wei'tern  New  Mexico  are  an  exlensivo 
rIevHtcd  region  of  sandy  barrens  ond  pntiric  land^^:  the  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  Oi!W 
fornia  nre  hilly  and  mountainous:  the  only  portion  adnpie<l  to  n^^riculturo  being  the  aoutbena 
e^fC'ion,  and  a  narrow  strip  alon.^  the  coa»t,  forty  or  tifiy  miles  in  widih.  Tbe  rast  mineral 
%\enlth  of  California  gives  that  country  its  chief  iinp'»riance. 

'Hie  United  States  seem  destined  to  becouw,  at  no  distant  day,  in  population,  wealth,  aad 
power,  the  greatest  nation  of  the  earth.  In  tlie  year  I8')0  their  iHipulalioii  numberod  mors 
than  twenty-three  millions;  and  If  it  should  continue  to  increase,  for  a  century  to  come,  a*  it 
hm  during  the  past  twenty  years,  nt  the  end  of  the  c<>utury  it  will  number  one  kmndrtd  smJ 
sixty  millionth  and  then  be  only  half  as  populous  t%  Drilaiu  or  France.  II.:nlIy  any  limits  can 
be  assigned  to  the  probable  wealth  of  so  extensive  and  fertile  a  country,  intersected  by  numer* 
ons  canals  and  navigable  lakes  and  rivers,  bound  together  by  its  roads  of  iron,  bordering  oi 
two  oceans,  and  commanding  the  trade  of  the  world.  In  commerce  it  is  even  now  tlie  second 
country  on  the  globe,  being  Inferior  only  to  Croat  Driiain:  in  its  agricultural  products  it  has  no 
equal ;  and  in  maimfuctures  it  hns  alrca  ly  risen  to  great  respectability.  lis  revenue,  which  has 
nrl^cn  chiefly  (W)m  customs  on  imports,  and  the  sale  of  public  lands,  w.is  sufllcient  In  January 
1  ^37,  not  only  to  complete  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  contracted  during  the  t^vo  wars  with 
(^rcut  Britain,  but  also,  after  retaining  Ave  million  dollars  in  the  treasur)-,  to  die  tribute  more 
than  thirty-seven  millions  among  the  Stales.  In  1838  the  United  States  was  entirely  fhjo  from 
debt,  while  ot  the  same  time  Great  Britain  owed  a  debt  of  nearly  eight  hundrnd  million 
pounds  Blerling,  equal  lo  more  than  thirty-Jive  hundred  miilions  uf  dollars  I  the  annu.il  Intwesl 
on  which,  at  the  low  English  rates,  was  more  than  three  times  tlie  amount  of  tbe  total  annva! 
•K|iendltnre  of  llie  American  go^-ernment. 

Tbn  iMUimA.!  rJiistence  of  the  United  Slates  commenced  on  the  ith  of  July,  1776^  whm  tfetf 
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I  tbotr  Independence  of  Grent  Bri'ain.  The  sev^^n  years*  wt.  of  tlu  ReroloiOA  fbl- 
lowed:  the  definitive  treavy  of  peace  was  signed  September  30th,  1783*  tho  |*it»eat  OonaUt* 
Jou  was  ralifle4  by  Congress  July  J 4th,  178U;  and  on  the  30th  of  April,  IT*^,  Waahio^ton  wm 
toauffurated  first  Preeldeot  of  the  United  Slates.  In  J80:t,  I^iulsiuua,  embracing  a  vast  and  ni»> 
defined  territory  west  of  Uie  Mississippi,  was  purchased  from  France  for  fifteen  millions  of  dot- 
'inrsi  and  in  18itl  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  United  Sutos  by  Spain.  On  Uie  4Lh  of  June,  IH19, 
the  American  Coni^ress  declared  war  against  (iroat  nrltalu:  peace  was  cnucludod  at  Ghentg 
Dec  I4tb,  JB14.  In  the  year  1845  the  Republic  of  Texas  was  annexed  to  ilie  United  Slater 
In  April  184ti  a  war  with  Mexico  began :  California  was  conquered  by  the  Americans  dtirli^ 
ttie  ■nmmor  of  the  same  year ;  ou  tlie  ''J7ib  of  March,  1347,  Vera  Crux  capitulated ;  and  oi 
Uie  i4ih  of  September  the  American  army  entered  ttie  city  of  Mexioo.  In  February,  IMS, « 
Iraaty  was  ooncladed  with  Mexico,  by  which  the  United  Statei  obtained  a  \atg»  jiiiikimi  al li^ 
rUor/  HBbndqg  the  proseot  New  Mexico  Utah  aad  GAUftffBia. 
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WILLSON'S    JUVENILB   AMERICAN  HIS- 

tory.    81  centa. 

WILLSON'S   mSTORT  OP    TUB    UNITED 

States.    75  cents. 

WILLSON'S  AMERICAN  HISTORY.    School 

Edition,  $1  25.      Library  Edition,  $2. 

WILLSON'S  OUTLINES  OF  GENERAL  His- 
tory.   School  Edition,  $1  60.    UniTenitj  Edition,  $i. 

WILLSON'S  COMPREHENSIVE  CHART  OP 

Amerioan  History.    $6  00. 
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nUHXLUf,  TBI  PRX]CTBR*6  BOT. 


No.  1.— WILLSON'S     JUVENILE    AMERICAN 

History.  For  Primary  Schools ;  on  the  same  general  plan  as 
the  History  of  the  United  States.  Embracing  the  most  interest- 
ins  and  morally  instractive  incidents  and  events  in  American 
History,  commencing  with  the  Life  of  Columbus  Handsomely 
illustrated.     160  pages.     81  cents. 


This  work  Is  designed  for 
claaaes  in  Schools.  Many  of  the  leasoos 
are  Bcoom|>anied  by  Judidoua  pittorial 
iUiutrations ;  alloalon  ia  consUuitly  made 
to  the  geography  of  the  parta  daaerlbed, 
and  nomoroua  maps  aaaodate  hUtorkal 
events  with  their  locaUUea. 

From  iheWtBUrn  School  Journal. 

»  Mr.  WUlson,  to  avoid  the  errors  ol 
his  predecessors,  has  Investigated  closely, 

has  falUifiilly  collated  and  veriflod  his  t 

facts  and  dales,  and,  as  a  natural  couse*  * 

quence,  has  produced   a  vtoot  meatraio  • 

work.    The  narrative  la  given  in  a  dear,  t 

simplo  style,  and  the  biographtal  sketches  I 

an  forcibly  a*  id  vividly  deacrlptlve.*'  { 


rSANXLIM,  TDK  PHlLOBOPBKa. 


%»•%%%»»>*»** 
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No.  2.— WILLSON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 

States.     75  cents. 


PI  fin  f^fthe  sif^p  a/Qvfhf^. 


f  v»inmcndn'^  with  the  dlworery  of 
.Americn,  mid  broiisrht  dDwn  to  the  mid- 
dle 4»r  the  Nincicenlh  century,  llie 
work  pr»'«pnt«i  the  Tollowing  chUrot  to 
fxiblic  invor:— 1st,  superior  accuracy; 
L'd,  cliroimlugicnl  arrangement  of  dates, 
wholly  in  new  style;  3«l,  illustrative 
iiiHpe  and  charts,  and  copiou« Geograpb- 
ical  NoU's,  fxhibiilng  to  the  eye,  fuid 
describing  ull  iniporiaiit  localities  referred 
to :  4ih,  convenient  Marginal  AmuKe- 
invnioi'  I  he  (Mestiona.  An  Appendix 
contains  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
^  aiiiios,  with  Explanatory  Notea,  abridg- 
^  ed  from  the  auibor't  work  on  **GiTil 
Polity,**  or  Constitutional  Law. 

Willson's  History  of  the  United 
Slates  hus  boen  introduced  into  the 
Public  Schools  of  New  York  City,  the 
Nonnal  School  in  Albany,  the  Pubile 
Schools  In  Newark,  Brooklyn.  Rochester, 
Dufi-ilo,  Ciucinnuti  and  St.  Louia,  &c^ 
as  well  as  in  great  numbers  of  Male 
and  Fcinule  Academics  and  Seminaries 
In  all  purls  of  the  country.  During  tht 
first  year  of  its  publication, /nirtoM 
tkouMund  copies  were  sold. 


:  roin  the  nii;noro;ii  recommendations  and  notices  of  tho  work  the  Publishers 

N*!****!  ihe  f(»llowiiicr:— 


j^i^^r  MHiw. 


i 


■bwc-jVyfi 
AriUJirr 


ny 


NOTICES. 


"^Boston,  Doe.  6th,  1645. 
a   «»*'.'  c?n«'<l«i'  't  the  best,  and  in  reality  the  only 
^]^  School  History  I  baye  ever  seen,  adapted  to  the 
w:uit8  of  our  Common  SchooK 


••JOSHUA  BATES) 
*  Principal  of  Brimmer  Gramouu'  SdiooL'' 


•♦Burln^on,  N.  J.,  Illh  mo.  6th,  184S. 

**  Wlllson's  ristory  of  the  United  SUtee  for  the 

use  of  Schools,  I  have  read  throuRh  with  peculltf 

saiisfaclio  I.     If  any  other  book,  compiled  for  the 

same  purpose,  eqiuls  it  in  combining  brevity  with 

-         .,       ,  .        .  cl«*anieiMi  of  delnll,  imparllnllly  with  a  manly  reirard 

for  nnilonul  in|en^t%  elevation  oi  »iyle  with  the  simplicity  doe  to  youth,  and  eeoeciallv 


Iffoogf^hy  Willi  hiaiory,  I  am  not  ncuiiainloil  with  it.' 

"Cfl  with  a  Just  percept'  n  of  Um  wants  of  the  scholar 


Tlio  writer  seems  to  be  hnbuc 
and  the  facilities  duo  lo  the  teacher. 


««JNO.  6KI8C0M.* 
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Stone  Altar  fcv  ml  at  Copan^  sir  feet  gqvare  and  four  feet  high. 

No.  8.— WILLSON^S    AMERICAN    HISTORY. 

school  Editiou.  12mo.  $1  CO.     Library  Edition.  8vo.  $2  00. 

School  Eilllion  an'l  University  EtlUion,  comprising  Book  F.— Hl-^torlcal  Sketches 
or  the  Indian  Tribes  with  a  Description  of  American  Anliqnilie*,  and  an  Inquirr  Into 
their  Origin,  and  the  Origin  of  the  Indian  Tribes.  Book  II.— His:<»ry  of  the  United 
flutes,  (same  as  llie  above,)  with  A|»pon«ria's  additional,  showini;,  ls.i. :  «Mir  Hehit.'nna 
with  Kuropean  Ili^'nry  during  our  Colonial  ox.slencc  ;  an  AccotnU  of  ilu*  Rc•^u^natior^ 
ilit-tory  of  llie  rnriijin  Sects,  fcc;  2d,  An  Account  of  Parliwi  In  Kngluntl  duhug  oar 
Kov  elation,  and  the  European  Wars  in  which  England  wa*  involved  by  thai  Corcst; 
!^l,  An  Examination  of  ll»c  Chamctcr,  Tenden.-y  an<l  Influence  of  our  National  Govern- 
nu'Ml,  and  an  Hisiuriral  Sketch  f>r  '.he  Partiej*  iltat  dividc«l  tho  Coiiulry  from  the  close 
of  ihe  Revolution  lo  the  termination  of  llic  .Second  W'.nr  wiin  Enirland  Book  III, 
Part  I. — History  of  the  present  Bri'isli  rmvlucesv,  iruin  tlic;r  Early  sSelllemcnl  by  the 
Preficli  to  ilio  present  lime,  comprising  History  of  the  Canadas,  of  Nova  Scotia  aod 
Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  New  Bmnswick  and  Newfoundland.  Also,  the 
Early  History  of  LouLsiana.  Part  2.— Ill-iJorv  of  Mexico,  from  tho  Conquf^l  hy  Oortet 
lo  the  commencement  of  tho  War  with  tin*  United  Slates  in  1846.  Pari  3.— nislor>-  of 
IVxaa,  from  the  lime  of  its  discovery  Uy  La  Salle  In  I(is4,  to  the  time  of  its  admission 
ink)  the  American  i'nion  in  Jd45.  Appendix.— Sketch  of  Uie  M(«ican  War.  One  vol. 
Unf«!  oitavo.    TOO  patfe«. 

Book  1.  contains  Plans  and  Drawings  of  all  the  principal  Moimds  and  Ruim 
known  to  nxist  in  our  own  territory,  and  in  other  |)ortionaof  ibo  Continent.  I'be  result* 
oi  Stephen's  Travels  in  Central  America  and  VucaUm  are  succinctly  given ;  and  copies 
of  tho  moiit  inlorcsling  drawings,  made  by  Mr.  CuLherwood,  have  been  engraved  ex- 
pre^is'y  for  this  work. 

NOTICE. 

From  the  Madison  Banner^  Indiana, 

"U  omtinni?  a  very  I.irgo  quantity  of  matter,  and  fs  decidedly  better  adapter:  ttjf 
F<!hv»Is  and  Academies  than  any  oth^r  history  of  tho  American  Continent.  It  will  also 
\'foi^  invaluable  to  all  persons  and  chmi^es  as  a  bouk.  ol  iofurencc.  Indeed,  wo  h&ve 
never  permed  any  historic4il  work  wiih  more  Hatisfaction,  interest,  and  delight.'* 
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NOTICES  OF  WILLSON*S  AUERICAH  HISXO&T. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Herald, 
*  Tho  beet  compoudium  on  the  subject  we  hnve  ever  8«en.^ 

From  the  Brooklyn  F.agle^  .V.  Y. 
« Wo  have  Uttie  but  cfiinmeudation  to  bestow  un  thla  bondeiome,  oeatly^printad 
work." 

From  Uie  Cincinnati  Chronicit. 
**■  We  commend  tbia  book  to  Ibo  |>iiblic  Ob  one  of  uiii\'eri<a]  interest.^ 

From  the  Xew  York  Tribune. 
**  The  most  succinct  aud  comprehensive  history  or  America  that  lias  AUlen  under 
our  noilce." 

No.  4.— WILLSON'S  OUTLINES  OF  GENERAL 

i  History.     Now    first    published,   Aug.   1854.     School    EditloiL 

600  pages.  Octavo.  $1  25. 
i  University  Kdilion.  850  pages.  Octavo.  $2  00. 

I  The  Publl»hers  snbmU  lo  TeucherH,  Siij^e! inlendents  of  Sch«iol»,  &c,  **  Wlf^LSOITS 

5  OUTLINES  OP  GENKRAL  UlJiTORW  with  iliecnndt-nl belief  that  it  will  commend 
\  itself  to  them  hs  decidedly  supfiior  to  xtiy  other  work  on  tlio  same  subject. 
*  The  tSCfiOOL  EDITION  of  Uu-  Oaliines  «'inbrMCe^  «»(K)  octavo  piigos— extending 

I  from  the  oarllfsi  Il.a.oric  poriotls  lo  the  yeiur  is.V,*.  In  Greciun  and  Roman  History. 
'  the  line  fixed  by  historicol  cr-liciam  is  dmwn  between  the  uncertain  and  legendary,  ana 
'  the  uullu  iilic.  The  rfsn.ts  ol  iho  invt^lig^ulon9  ol  iho.-o  able  modem  w liters,  Thirl- 
\  wall,  Grole,Nicbuhr,  und  Arno'd,  are  tiven— and  the  anihorilies  on  all  di>«puted  points 

(of  general  Interesi  H  re  cittd. 
A  prominent  characteriMic  of  lb'-  work  U  its  IJNITV  OF  PLAN,  which  is  preserved 
throughout, — the  uitention  oi  iho  rt^adcr  boin^;  conlined  chietly  to  ihoM)  nations  Whose 
{  successive  hiaiory  lias  e.\>  iimi  a  marked  innuencoon  isieciviiizalion  of  niunkiiid.  Thua 
»  wo  i.HVu,  after  a  bri«  fnuiici'  •>!  the  cnrJy  Ai^o*,  the  History  of  Greece,  until  that  country, 
\  and  all  the  nations  oround  Uie  Mi-(iiU'rruniian,aic  absorbed  in  the  overshadowing  power 
«  of  the  Roman  Empire;— then  the  Roman  WORLD  until  tiie  dissolution  of  the  Westers 
'  Empire;— then  succeeds  the  gloomy  period  uf  Ihu  Middle  XgeB,but  niarketl,  in  regular 
\  succession,  by  the  miglay  col-  sauHof  tfaracen  dominion,  Iho  I'eudal  By^tem,  Chivalry, 
\  and  the  Crusades:  the  poritKl  t  |.»ing  wili  the  discivcry  of  America,  and  the  dawn  of  a 
I  brighter  future.  The  several  succoi-ding  cenlurics  oro  also  bO  morkod  by  prominent  and 
t  mostly  auccesaive  events  as  to  render  considerable  unity  of  narrative  ea^ily  attainable; 
'  —the  Sixteenth  by  tlie  Ago  «.r  Henry  VHI.  an<l  Charlt*  V.,  and  the  AgtJ  of  F.liznbelh— 
the  Seventeenth  by  the  Thiriy  Veara'  War,  Iho  English  Revolution,  and  llu>  Wars  of 
iiouis  XIV. — The  Eighteenth  b\  iht;  War  of  ihe  Spanish  Succession,  Peter  the  Great  of 
Russia  and  Charl's'XH.  of  .^^wedcji,  Ihe  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  the  Serra 
Y<ars'  War,  the  American  Revolution,  >ind  the  French  Revolution — the  Nineteenth  by 
the  Wars  of  Napoleon  ;  the  Pence,  and  Itoforms,  which  followed  ;  and  the  »till  recent 
I  Revolutions  which  have  converted  Liropo  into  a  great  Battle  Groiiml  for  l*Ve«dora. 
Tiio  STYI.F.  in  wi  icli  the  work  xa  \\  ritton  will  be  found  l  >  be  chas;e,  vii,'on»U3  and 
elevated — the  PROPER  NAMES  are  so  acceniuaied,  especiidly  in  Grecian  and  Roman 
History,  that  the  student  will  rc;uliiy  form  the  habit  of  their  correct  pronunciation;  in« 
■  itead  of  questions,  a  full  ANALYSIS  precedes  each  ch:>ptor  or  »ectic»n;  nearly  ei{?ht 
hundred  GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  NOTES  illuytrate  and  explain  what- 
ever is  essentLnl  to  the  full  elucidation  of  the  text ;  and  eiglvtcen  HISTORICAL  MAPS, 
of  the  full  size  of  the  page,  are  found  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  with  each,  an  accom- 
panying page  of  explanatory  matter.  The  Hisioricnl  Maps  are,  1st,  Ancient  Greece; 
^id,  Athens  a'nd  XU  llurbors;  3d,  Islands  of  tho  .^gean  Sea;  4th,  Asia  Mini)r ;  5th.  Per- 
sian Empire  m  its  greatest  extent;  Gth,  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Laud;  7th,  Turkey  in 
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